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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


At the repeated request of many friends in India, 
and in view of the fact that Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners for India have done the former 
edition of this Grammar the honour to prescribe it 
to be studied by selected candidates for the India 
Civil Service, that edition having been exhausted, I 
have prepared, and herewith offer to the public, a 
second edition, re>'i8cd and enlarged. 

To the ten dialects presented in the earlier edition, 
three more have been added: viz., the Mdgadhf, the 
Maithilf, and the Naipdlf, making thirteen which are 
now exhibited in the Tables. The sections and Tables 
which exhibit the Bhojpiirf and the Rajputana dia¬ 
lects have also been carefully revised, and amplified 
with considerable new material. The brief section in 
the Ist edition (pp. 44-49), on “ Dialectic Peculiari¬ 
ties,” has been enlarged to a full chapter (pp. 65-80, 
of the present edition). The philological notes have 
been thoroughly revised, and to a considerable extent 
rewritten, in the light of the advance made since 
1876 in the scientific investigation of the Aryan 
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languages of India. I have found it impossible, 
however, having duo regard to proper limitations of 
proportion and space, to work out in detail all of 
the large number of additional forms given in the 
Tables. But with the aid of the principles set forth 
in Chapters III. and IV., and the abundant illustra¬ 
tions of their application which are given, the in¬ 
terested student, it is believed, will be able to 
investigate intclligcntlj for himself forms which are 
left iine-vplained. 

In the Syntax, I have sulistituted for the Prem 
Salary to a considerable extent, as a source of illus- 
tnition, the Shakuatala of KdUddiy as translated into 
nindf by RAjii I^cbhman Sinh, Deputy Collector, 
N.W.r. ; which is now ordered as one of the subjects 
of examination for the Indian Ser^dee. I have also 
tMrcasionally introduced illustrations from other modem 
works, as, especially, the drama of Uandhir aur Prem 
Mohiaty by I^ilhl Shrf Nivds Diis, which is to be 
commended as of special value, for the variety of 
dialect used by the different characters. I have, 
however, still retained many illustrative references to 
the Prem Hu/jnry because, despite its very artificial 
style and provincial colour, yet, as a favourite authority 
for Puranic Hindooism of the Bluikti Mdrgi school, 
it is still, and is likely for some time to continue 
to be, a most popular religious book among tlie 
masses of North India, which therefore can be wisely 
neglected by no missionary among them. 
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Very considerable changes will be observed in sonic 
parts of the work, in the arrangement of the para¬ 
graphs, besides many minor verbal alterations, all 
which, it is hoped, will be found to conduce to greater 
clearness and accuracy. 

I desire to express here my indebtedness to the 
authors of the various criticisms of the 1st edition, 
from which, in the preparation of this new edition, 
I have derived much valuable help. I have also to 
acknowledge with thanks the assistance rendered me, 
in reply to a circular sent out before the rension of 
the Grammar, by many valuable communications giving 
suggestions for the improvement of the new edition, 
from members of the civil and missionary sen'ices of 
Nortli Indio, and from native panditt, who have mode 
helpful annotations on the original work. In this 
connection, I may specially mention Messrs. F. S. 
Growse and Wm. Crooke, of the Civil Service; and 
the Eev. Messrs. Zenker, C.M.S., of Mathuni; Coley, 
L.M.S., of Almord; Edwin Greaves, L.M.S., of Mir- 
zapur; and the Eev. Messrs. Eobb and Traill, of the 
Scotch U.P. Mission, Eajputana. My former teacher 
and friend, Puodit Lokshmf Naniyan, of Allahaltad. 
has again rendered me, as in the former edition, 
helpful service. 

Special acknowledgement is also due, of my indebtetl- 
ncss in the preparation of this edition, to the publi¬ 
cations of Messrs. Grierson and Beames, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and Dr. A. D. Eudolf Iloemlc. 
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Without the admirable Comparative Grammara of the 
two last named, and the contributions of Mr. Grierson 
to our knowledge of the dialects of Esutem India, it 
would have been impossible for me thus to have en- 
largcil the Grammar in the direction of the treatment 
of the eastern forms of speech. My resources for the 
investigation of liTaipdU have unfortunately been limited; 
us, notwithstanding repeated attempts, I was unable to 
procure more than the NaipuH Gospel of Luke, printed 
by the Serampur press, until the Grammar was printed 
us far as the Tables of Dialectic Conjugation; when, 
» I succeeded in obtaining the “ Nepalese 
Grammar” of the Bev. A. Turnbull, MA., 13.D., of 
the Church of Scotland Mission, Daijeeling; by the 
aid of which I was enabled to revise a part of the 
Naipdlf portion of the Tables, and incorporate a number 
of new forms. I should not omit also an appreciative 
reference to Mr. Frederic Pincott’s Hindi Manual, from 
which I have taken the liberty, in some to 

draw valuable illustrations of Hindi construction and 
idiom, out of the many which enrich its pages. 

It may not be amiss to remark, in conclusion, that 
the revision and enlargement of this Grammar has 
been carried out under considerable disadvantage, on 
account of many years’ enforced absence from India, 
and residence in a provincial capital, with little 
opportunity of access to large libraries, or of con¬ 
ference with other scholars in the languages of North 
India; while the many duties connected with the 
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charge of a large city church have perforce greatly 
limited the time which it was possible to give to 
nindf studios. Under such conditions, it could hardly 
be otherwise but that many defects and imperfections 
should still remain, which under other circumstances 
might not havo appeared. But the fluttering reception 
which was given to the first edition of the Grammar 
encourages me to hope that, notwithstanding these, 
the work in its present revised and enlarged form, 
may meet with a no less kind reception from those 
to help whom it has been prepared. 


Tobotio, Cbbada, 
1891 . 


8. U. KELLOGG. 
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Of the two hundred and fifty million inhabitants 
of India, speaking a score or more of different 
languages, fully one fourth, or between sixty and 
seventy milUons, own the Uindf as their vernacular.* 
In all the great centres of Hindu faith in North India, 
alike in populous Benares, Allahabad and Mathurd,* 
and in the mountains about the sacred shrines of 
Gangotrl, Keddrndth, and Badrfndth, among the 
Himalayas; in many of the most powerful independent 
native states of India, as in the dominions of the 
Mahdrdjd Sindbia, and the extensive territories under 
the Mahdrdjd of Jaipiir and other Rdjput chiefs; in 
short, throughout an area of more than 248,000 square 
miles, Hindi is the language of the great mass of 
the population. Only where Mohammedan influence 
has long prevailed, as in the large cities, and on 
account of the almost exclusive currency of Moham¬ 
medan speech in Government offices, have many 


• Thi. Mtunato u prolmbly too low. Mr. Cuit sajs thnt the Hindi- 
•peeing MpuloUon of Indk "cannot faU short of eighty millions" 

/arfies, p. 46), and if the Pendanized 
Hindi ^*^“**“‘ ^ reckoned, as by most, a dialect of 

^ ”*““***1 of over one hundred 

Md IS qKJken by more of our race than any language except 
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Hindus learned to contemn their native tongue and 
affect the Persiunized Hindi known as ‘Urdu.’ 

Of the importance, especially to those who have 
been culled to places of authority in North India, 
of thoroughly knowing a language so widely diffused, 
and of the need of a grammar which shall exhibit 
it.s chief phenomena, one would think that no doubt 
could be entertained. But chiefly because Urdu has 
been adopted by Government ns the official language, 
it has come to pass that altliough this dialect represents 
grammatically only a single western form of speech, 
and is the vernacular only of the Mohammedans of 
North India, it has been read and studied by foreigners 
in India, to the great neglect, even almost to the 
exclusion, of the living Aryan speech which is the 
actual vernacular of the great mass of the Hindu 
population. Many, indeed, have even been led to 
believe that the Urdu with which they are them¬ 
selves familiar, is essentially the vernacular of the 
Hindus as well as of the Mohammedans of North 
India; that the only difference between Urdii and 
Hindi consists in the use of a different alphabet; 
and that such a language as Hindi, apart and distinct 
from Urdii, exists only in name and not in reality. 
The refutation of such a theory needs no other 
argument than that which is afforded in the declen¬ 
sional and conjugational tables of this grammar. 

Others, again, while rightly asserting for Hindi 
an individual existence, htive still erred in their 
apprehension of the relation between it and Urdii. 
Thus when I first entered India, I was repeatedly 
assured that the main difference between Hindi and 
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Frdii was one of vocabulary. And' this stateraent, 
mdeed, was^ quite correct, if it be understood to 
apply only to that special form of Hindi which is 
exhibited in those religious and educational works 
which owe their origin, directly or indirectly, to the 
foreigner in India. Many foreigners who have written 
books in Hindi, seem to have imng^ed that by 
merely substituting Sanskrit for the Arabic and 
Persian terms which are found in Urdii, that familiar 
dialect might be at once transformed into bonti fide 
Hindi. Hence, apparently, has arisen the strange 
but popular notion, that the ‘purity’ of Hindi is 
to be measured by the degree to which a writer may 
have succeeded in excluding from his pages words 
of Arabic or Persian origin; a standard of purity, 
according to which the author of the Rdmuyan has 
failed, and the gifted Kahir^ with his free use of 
Arabic and Persian words, must renounce his claim 
to be considered a Hindi poet. But the early delusion 
on this subject was soon dispelled. When wo fancied 
that we were speaking something like ‘pure Hindi,’ 
the ^nllagers stared confounded at our sonorous Sanskrit 
terms, many of which were evidently less familiar 
to them than even the Arabic and Persian of the 
Urdii. Still it was equally plain that, although often 
using Arabic and Persian words, they themselves 
did not speak Urdd, except, perhaps, in condescension 
to our ignorance. Their Hindi, indeed, was scarcely 
more intelligible to us than was ours to them; but 
it soon became quite plain that the speech of the 
people differed from Urdd much more notably in 
grammatical forms than in vocabulary. Similarly, in 
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litcrahire, tho difference between the Hindi, e.g. of 
Tuhi Diu, Sur Dat or Kabir^ and modem Urdd, is 
not by any means merely in their choice of words; 
it is not that they scrupulously exclude Arabic and 
Persian terms, for they do not. The sjMHiial difficulties 
and peculiarities, for instance, of the Ramuyan are 
of a much more radical and serious nature. They 
concern, not mere vocabulary, but also the grammatical 
forms and syntax of the language. 

Regarding these distinctive peculiarities of Hindi, 
the student hitherto has had no adequate help. ^I 0 
grammar, indeed, has hitherto even attempted or 
professed to exhibit, with any approach to tliorough- 
n«*s8 or completeness, tho actual colloquial and literary 
language of the Hindus of ^orth India. Mr. Ether* 
ington in his grammar has confined his attention to 
that single modification of Hindi which agrees in 
grammatical form with tlie Urdii dialect; only giving, 
in his last edition, a brief synopsis of the Braj 
declensions and conjugations. On the other hand, 
Dr. Ballant}'ne in his brief Braj Grammar, as also 
Prof. De Tassy in his ‘ Grummairo do la Languo 
Hindoui,’ passing by the Urdii dialect, gave only 
the forms of the Braj; which, indeed, had been 
previously exhibited in an old Hindi Grammar 
published by Government in connection with the 
College of Fort William. All grammarians of the 
Hindi hitherto, have alike entirely ignored tho eastern 
typo of Hindi, as represented, e.g., with some ad¬ 
mixture, in the Rdmayan of Tulti Dat. Indeed, it 
is a remarkable fact that although, of all Hindi 
books, the writings of Kablr excepted, none compare 
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with the Rdmdyan in universal popularity and gcucral 
influence upon the people, and although this eastern 
Hindi, even more than the western Braj, may be 
regarded as par excellence the classic dialect of Hindi, 
yet not a Hindi grammar hitherto published, nor a 
Hindi dictionary, pre^dous to the late valuable work 
of Mr. Bate, so much as hints the existence of any 
grammatical form or construction, peculiar to Tulsl 
Dd» or any similar writer.* What Hindi grammarian, 
for example, has ever noted the future in so common 
not only in the Ramdyan^ but in all the modem 
eastern Hindi dialects ? Or where has the fact been 
noted in any grammar, that one chief distinguishing 
characteristic of the Urdu and other western Hindi 
dialects, viz. the passive constmetion of the perfects 
oi transitive verbs with the case of the agent in up, 
does not exist in eastern Hindi? and that this ne 
is never used by TuM Dd», even when he employs 
the passive constmetion ? 

Tliis ab.sencc of the assistance needed by the Hindi 
student, has doubtless been the occasion of increasing 
the prevailing indifference of Europeans to classic 
Hindi, and of turning many to the special studv of 
the more fashionable Urdu, for which helps have become 
so abundant. Very many cinlians in Indio, instead of 
seeking the rewards and honours offered by Government 
to the thorough student of the great Hindi poem of 
TuUi Dds, have preferred to compete for the prizes 


• Happily this is now (1892) no longer true ; as witness, e.g., the 
excellent Hindi Manual of Mr. Tincott, published some years ago; 
not to speak of the more elaborate works of Mr. Beam«, and the 
grammars of Mr. Grierson and l)r. Hoemlo. 
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which are offered for high proficiency in Arabic and 
Persian, languages utterly alien to all but the Mo¬ 
hammedan population of India. Too many missionaries, 
seeking to infiuence the religious thought of the people, 
have omitted to make themselves familiar with the one 
poem which, more than any other, is exerting a present, 
living influence, direct or indirect, upon the religious 
thought of the Hindus of North India. And one chief 
reason of this neglect of their great vernacular epic 
is to be found in the utter absence of any work which 
might aid the student in its interpretation. For, as 
I know by a vexatious experience, it is by no means 
so easy as might be imagined to obtain, in a small 
station in India, a trustworthy pa^ii, really competent 
to guide the student to a thorough critical knowledge 
of the Rdmuyan or any similar poetry. No less diffi¬ 
culties have hitherto met him who would acquaint 
himself with the actual speech of the Hindus in the 
district where he might be stationed. Most of these 
dialects have no literature; and whatever the intrinsic 
merits of some of them may be, the attempt to force 
any one of them into the field already preoccupied by 
the Urdd dialect as the lingua franca of North India, 
would doubtless bo both unwise and futile. Still it is 
evidently very desirable that the magistrate in his court 
should be able to understand the rustic witness, and 
the missionary disputing in the bazaar, his adversaries, 
without the aid of a third, and not always disinterested, 
party. But no effort whatever has yet been made 
to indicate the actual nature and extent of those dia¬ 
lectic variations, which always perplex, and sometimes 
discourage, him who really desires a knowledge of the 
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spoken language of the people^ as well as that of 
their books. 

Thus it was, that, embarrassed by these difficulties, 
I was led to take up the Hindi, with such pawlUn 
as might be procured, and note and arrange, primarily 
for my own use, and with no thought of writing 
a book, facts of the class above referred to. In this 
way, in the course of several years, gradually grew 
up a considerable body of notes on Hindi, which has 
finally developed into this Grammar. My aim has 
accordingly been, not merely to reproduce, under a new 
arrangement, the matter of grammars previously ex¬ 
isting, but rather to supply their omissions and supple¬ 
ment their defects. All existing Hindi and Urdu 
grammars have been carefully studied, with this par¬ 
ticular point in view. Thus, in addition to the funda¬ 
mental matter pertaining especially to modem standard 
Hindi, or common to that with other Hindi dialects, 
the grammar now offered to the public will be found 
to contain a largo amount of matter not to be found 
in any Hindi Grammar hitherto published. I may 
bo allowed to mention the following particulars. 

I. For practical reasons, that varietj' of Hindi 
which agrees in grammatical form with the Urdu has 
been taken as the basis of the Grammar. It is to 
this form of Hindi, for various reasons, that the student 
commonly first directs his attention; and, moreover, 
in virtue of the position of this dialect as a Ungm 
franca throughout the whole Hindi area of North India, 
and its adoption by the educational authorities as the 
medium of vernacular instruction in all Hindi schools, 
it has a special claim to our primary consideration; 
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and, for such reasons only, may be justly termed the 
‘ standard diulcet ’ of Hindi.* But while thus yielding 
to this ‘standard Hindi’ a priority in certain respects, 
I have endeavoured to treat with equal thoroughness 
the two great dialects of cla.ssic Hindi literature as of 
no less imiiurtance to the Hindi scholar. Of these 
dialects, the Braj and the old Pw'bl^\ the former 
represents the western, as the latter represents the 
eastern type of Hindi. The very numerous and marked 
peculiarities of these two typical dialects, in declension, 
conjugation, and syntax^ have been for the first time 
collected, classified, and compand. It is not indeed 
claimed that all the various forms of these types which 
may occur in Hindi, will be found in these pages; 
nor will this be expected by any one at all familiar 
with the almost endless vagarii's of Hindi writers. It 
is hoped, however, that the student of the Prem Sdgar^ 
the Itnjnitiy or the Rumagan, 'n'ill rarely be disappointed 
in consulting this work.^ Outside of these books any 
variations not noted in this grammar will probably bo 
found but slight and unimportant deviations from some 
central type herein exhibited. 

II. In addition to the various forms of literary Hindi, 
the declension and conjugation of nine or ten less im¬ 
portant colloquial dialects have been exhibited in these 

• Thin fonn of Hbdi Han •bo often been tcnn(.<d hkar\ Mi, or tho 
‘ pure speech; ’ and also, bv some Koropean scholars, after the uialogy 
of the uerman, ‘ High Uindl.’ 

f That is, ‘ Ewtem ;' more preciselr called, by Hocmle, tho Bob* 
wap, or bngnnge of Babwdp, the land of the tribe called the Buis. 

t A few possages in the Hiirndyan, however, chiefly in the L«nkd 
Kand and Uttar A'o'n^, have be« n written in pure iianskrit; and 
I hnro n.*gnrlc<l tho c^Iieation of such posiiages os belonging to 
Sanskrit rather than to Hindi grammar. 
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pages. This is, I believe, the first attempt to set forth, 
with any approach to completeness, the actual li^'ing 
speech of the Hindf-speaking'population of North India. 
It is indeed true that local \'ariations may he adduced 
almost without number, which have not been mentioned 
in tlii.s grammar; but the dialects which have been 
exhibited, it is hoped, will be found to represent all 
of the leading varieties of speech, from Banp'il in the 
east to Gujunit and Sindh in the west. Moreover, 
all these numerou.s dialects may be readily assigned to 
two or three general types, so that excessive detail 
might embarrass, rather than aid, the student. I trust 
that in this respect this grammar may prove a valuable 
aid *to the foreigner in India, who would learn to 
imderstand the special vernacular of the district where 
he may reside. For although colloquial speech cannot 
be leametl from books alone, yet a grammar, if it 
indicate the forms for which we are to listen, may 
assist us in acquiring a knowledge of colloquial speech. 
Nor are these rude dialects without value in a literary 
point of view. For very often some unusual form in 
literature may be explicated by a reference to the 
colloquial of some rustic district; while for the purposes 
of the philologist, it is such wild, unpruned dialects 
as these, which of all others praraise and yield the 
richest har^'ost of valuable fruit.* 

• I have vcntnird for prmctical reoMiu to deviate in aonic coitea 
from the common nomenclaturo of thr«c dialect*, and have preferred 
goncrallv to in<lirate them hr name* indicative of the modem namea 
of the province in which they are ui»cd. Thu*, ArtMi, of counw, 
denote* the dialect of Oude; Ritcdi, that of the atatc of Riiea ; etc., 
etc. It may be noted here, that the Bajputona dialect of Mtiedf, in 
also essentially that of the Maim, and mi^ht, perhaps with ctiuol pro¬ 
priety, be designated cither Maincdfi or Jfrirari. 
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III. Especial attention has been given to the 
matter of illustration. In grammar, particularly, mere 
assertion, unsupported by example, is extremely un¬ 
satisfactory. And -when one undertakes to wnite a 
grammar of any language not his own, examples 
constructed by the author him-self to fit his rules, 
however correct they may be, can hardly inspire a 
student with perfect confidence in his guide. I have 
accordingly made it a rule to support every statement 
of any consequence in etymology or syntax, by one 
or more illustrations, which, with no exception of 
any importance, have been culled from native books, 
or taken down fresh from the lips of the people. Nor 
have I allowed myself to draw an illustration from 
auy Hindi book written by a foreigner; for even those 
European scholars who have most thoroughly mastered 
on Oriental language, cannot be regarded as models 
80 trustworthy as native authors, who write in their 
oTiTi vernacular. Very few, if any, Hindi books have 
been written by Europeans, which in some casual 
turn of expression, or occasional peculiarity of idiom, 
do not betray their foreign origin; while the great 
majority of such books would prove in many important 
respects quite misleading to him who should trust 
them implicitly as guides to a knowledge of Hindi. 
While the abundant illustration characteristic of this 
grammar, as will be evident at a glance, has very 
materially increased the size and expense of the 
book, it is believed that its practical value to the 
student has thereby been much enhanced. The illus¬ 
trations of literary Hindi have been drawn chiefly 
from the Prem Sugar and the Rdtndtjan. To this 
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special use of these works, I have been led, partly by 
the fact that these hooks have been chosen by Govern¬ 
ment,* for the examination of candidates in connection 
with the civil and military serWces of India, so that 
the illustration of their grammar and idiom is especially 
demanded. And I may 'venture to express the hope 
that by all applicants for admission to the Indian 
sonnccs, or contestants in the competitive examinations 
which are held for Indian civilians, this grammar, 
with its copious illustrations, may be found to meet 
a real need. A second consideration which has seemed 
to justify a prominent reference to these books, is 
found in their imdeniable popularity and influence 
among all classes of the Hindi! population. For, 
however much may have been said against the Hindi 
of the Prem Sdyar^ and even of the Rdmayan^ by 
critics commonly familiar only with Urdu, and there¬ 
fore judging everything in Hindi, either by English 
standards of taste, or from a Mohammedan point of 
view, the fact remains that the Hindus, from the 
highest to the lowest, learned and unlearned, greatly 
admire their style. Crowds, even of the most illiterate 
rustics, may often be seen listening eagerly to some 
Brahman intoning the measured rhyming prose of 
the Prem Sdgar. And although much has been said 
of the unintelligihility of the Ramayan^ it is tlie 
experience of every missionary, at least everywhere 
in the Ganges valley, that a happy quotation from 
the Rdmdyan in preaching or in conversation, is sure 
to awaken a look of intelligent appreciation from 


• Smc« thU wm* written, the iVm has been dropped from 

the list of books required for examination. 
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oven the rudest villagers. No civilian, and especially 
no missionary, can well afford to remain ignorant of 
a book 80 popular and influential with the people; 
and if this grammar shall servo in any degree to aid 
and stimulate the study of the great poem of Tulst 
Pas, one great aim of my work will have been 
accomplished. But while a largo proportion of my 
quotations have been taken from tho Prem Sugar 
aud the Rdmdgan, other books have not lieen ignored. 
In particular, 1 have now aud then drawn from the 
sententious Braj prose of the the western Ilindf 

of Kabir, the Sukh Bilds, and the metaphysical Shat 
Darsan Darpan of Pundit NUkanth' Gore Shdsiri, 
and, us an excellent example of tho modem colloquial 
style, Kanm Lachhrnau Sinh’s translation of the 
Sanskrit drama of Shakuntald by Kalidtlsa.* Mdrwilrf 
**un scarcely be called a literary dialect; tho only 
work accessible to me, has been tho Marwurf Khgnls 
or ‘ Plays,’ edited by Rev. ifr. Robson of the Scotch 
Pr<*8byterian Mission, Beawr. 

rV. Another feature peculiar to this grammar will 
Iki found in the philological notes, occupying in all 
about fifty pages, in which I have attempted to 
indicate tho probable origin and derivation of tho 
forms of the Hindi langtmge, and tho relation of 
various dialectic forms to one anotlicr, and to tlie 
Siinski’it and old Prakrit dialects of India. In a 
field where, until the late researches of scholars like 


M*"* Frodfrio Pincott hu edited thi» in an admirable mnnoer. 
with Lexicon and Grammatical ^’otca. It ahoold be in the hundu of 
"very learner of Hindi. 
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Mr. Beamcs and Dr. Ilocmle, so little had been 
done, I cannot venture to hope that I liave always 
succeeded in reducing apjiarent chaos to order, and 
in correctly pointing out the lines of derivation. I 
have only endeavoured, with no little diffidence, to 
indicate the conclusions to w’hich facts, so far us 
known, would scein to guide us. And while I have 
not been able to follow implicitly the guidance of 
any one individual, it has on several occasions been 
a satisfaction to fiud that authorities like the learned 
scholars mentioned, had been independently led to 
the same conclusions with myself. 

V. Besides the above, much else will be found in 
this Grammar which is strictly new, both in matter 
and in arrangement. In the sections, for instance, on 
pronunciation, I have aimed at more jirecision and 
accuracy than has been previously attempted. If some 
may deem that I have sometimes erred in the way of 
an over-refinement, I am still glad to know that some 
of the best practical masters of Hindi have recognised 
the chief distinctions which I have made in treating 
of this subject A nomenclature of the tenses has 
been presented w’hich is believed to bo more uniform 
and philosophical than any which has been hitherto 
employed, and which, it is hoped, may commend itself 
to Hindi scholars. The chapter on Derivation, again, 
will be found more than a mere arbitrary list of termi¬ 
nations; I have endeavoured rather to group them 
according to their probable mutual relations and affi¬ 
nities. In the section on Compound Words, all, it is 
believed, is quite new. Strange to say, no Hindi 
Grammar that I remember, has dealt with this most 
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characteristic feature of the lan^iage, although an 
understanding of the subject is indispensable to the 
interpretation of almost any page of Hindi poetry. 
In the Syntax, attention has everywhere been given 
to those constructions which are characteristic of poetry, 
especially in archaic Hindi; and the construction of 
Compound Sentences, for the first time, has been 
separately and distinctly treated. The chapter on 
Prosody, it is hopetl, will be found, in completeness 
and accuracy, all that for any practical purpose the 
student of Hindi can desire. The Prosody of Hindi de¬ 
serves and will repay far more study than is commonly 
bestowed upon it. In no western language is an under¬ 
standing of the laws of its prosody so essential to the 
interpretation and comprehension of its literature as 
in Hindi, where, indeed, a purely native work in prose 
is a rare exception. Unfortunately, however, imtil 
very lately, there has been no English work on Hindi 
prosody; and the native works upon the subject are 
so laden with technicalities and on enigmatical sym¬ 
bolism, as without the aid of a rare native prosodian, 
quite to baffle the student. I shall be glad if I have 
so cleared away the thorns which have obstructed the 
entrance, as to tempt my fellow missionaries and others 
to labour in this attractive field. 

Finally, it should be remarked that as this Grammar 
is intended alike for the beginner and for the advanced 
student, I have endeavoured to indicate by the use 
of a large type those important fundamental matters 
to which chiefiy the beginner will do well to confine 
his attention. Matter less fundamental, and intended 
rather for the advanced scholar, as, e.g., all in the 
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sections upon dialectic Hindi, has been uniformly 
printed in smaller type. 

It gives me pleasure to express my grateful ap¬ 
preciation of the assistance and encouragement which 
I have received from many missionaries and members 
of the civil service, during the years that this grammar 
has been in progress. In particular, I would express 
my hearty tbnnlcs to the Eev. W. Robb, of the Scotch 
Presbj’terian Mission, Todgarh, Bajputana, for his in¬ 
valuable assistance in the compilation of the sections 
on the Miirwdri and other Bajputana dialects, and 
afterwanls in the correction of the proofs of the same. 
Indeed, it is only due to this gentleman to say that 
whatever of value those sections may be foimd to 
possess, the merit is chiefly due to him. My thanks 
are also duo to Mr. Beames, C.S., of Cuttack, Orissa, 
for valuable hints and constant encouragement in the 
work; and to the Bev. J. D. Bate, of the Baptist 
Mission, Allahabad, for many a useful suggestion. 

8. H. KELLOGG. 

AIXAHAB4D, y.W.P., IxDU, 

Dtetmltr, 1875. 





NOTE. 


In the preparation of this Granimar, os now published, 
the following works hare been consulted: 

Granimaire de la longue Hindoui: I)e Tassy. 

Hindi Manual: Pinvott. 

Introduction to the Maithill Language of North Bihar: 
Grierson. 

Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Sub-Dialects of the 
Bihdrl Language: Grierson. 

Hindustani Grammar: Forbes. 

Hindustani Grammar: Platts. 

Hindustani Grammar: Dowson. 

Introduction to HindusUlul: Monier-Williams. 

Nepali Grammar: Turnbull. 

Panjdbl Grammar: Newton. 

Gujardtl Grammar: Shdpurjl Edaljl. 

Manithl Grammar: Stevenson. 

Manithl Grammar: Bellairs and Ashkedar. 

Sindhl Grammar: Trumpp. 

Bangah' Grammar: Shdma Charan. 

Sanskrit Grammar: Monier-Williams. 

Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae: lessen. 

Prdkpta Prokdsha: Vararuchi (edited by Cowell). 
Comparative Grammar of the A'r}'an Languages of India: 
Beames. 

Grammar of the Gau(}ian Languages : Hoerole. 

The Cliapter on Prosody is based upon the study of the 
following authorities: 

Chhanddrnava. 

Chhandodlpaka.* 

Shn'pingakidarsha:t Kavi Hlnl Chand Kdnjl. 

Also, the Chapter on Prosody, by John Christiali^ in Ethering. 
ton’s Hindi Graininur. 


• A ■mall bat uieful compeodiom luacd by the tiorerameot of the 
N.W.P. 

t Aa exhaiMtire Trratbe on ProMdy, in the Bmj dialect, with n 
Onjerid Commentary. 
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NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION 


By 

T. OKAHAME BAILEY. M.A.. B.U.. D.Lm. 

{Rtader in Hindi, Univertity of London.) 

Dr. KrUogg’a account of Hindi pronunciation was written over 
sixty years ago, and revised almost fifty years ago. Since then 
much has been learnt about Hindi sounds. The following notes 
have been written to bring his account up to date and in some 
respects to correct it. 

a M like the vowel a in English rub. 
d or ag is the same vowel nasalised, 
d like the middle a in English bauaua. 

1 or da is the same naaaKsrd. 
t like i in English limb. 
i or ig is the same nasalised, 
i like • in English mmrkiue. 

I or {a is the same nasalised, 
a like a in English pal. 

• or aa the same nasalised, 
d like oo in hooa. 
i or ag the same nasalised. 

s rather like a in English psae as pronotinced in Wales, north England, or 
Beotland. 

/ or eg the same nasalised. 

o rather like o in moU aa pronounced in Wales, north England, or Scotland, 
d or og the same nasalised. 

si in the north and west of the Hindi area it like the vowel a la Englitb band ; 
in the south and east it tends towards a diphthong composed of the s 
in ruA foUenred by r in mtl. 
at or sia is the tame nasalised. 

sa in the north and west of the Hindi area it like sw in tbawl ; in the tooth 
and east it tends towards a diphthong composed of the « in mi foUosred 
by o in mole aa pronounced in Wales, etc. 
si or asa is the tame nasalised. 

at it a diphthong composed of a in rsA followed by ! in marbin*. 
ae is a diphthong composed of a in raA and e in mrl. 
ad it a diphthong composed of a in rw6 and oo in boon. 

CogsojiAirn. 

A, g. ai, a, s, sA, |4> nn almost the tame as in Englitb. 

lb and are pronounced alike. The letter |& is sometimes used for kb i 
see p. 19. 
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f •ml k arr lh« uunr as In English bul luiaspinitrd. 

rk ami j arv Uke EiigUsh. but a little furtber fursanl. iK)inclimrt almuat 
like If and dy; ek ia unaspinited. 
f !• tike I in Aol/y, but not like I in irAab. pttl. pool, or mild, 
t U mr like r in (ArougA. lAnt. It ia like the trilled r aoinetimea heard in 
Xcutland; it ia heard too in Italy. 

The Inter fi U lironounee<l aa ri : in apeech it la usually pronounced •!>, as 
lirpd for tripi. 

m and a are pronounced alike, like English na immediately before I and d 
ia assimilated to them in poaitkm. 
il occurs only before k and g; it u like ag in English sing, 
a occurs only before rA and j j il ia like ordinary a. 

liental I and" d are like Italian and French t arrd d ; the longue touches the 
upper teeth all round. 

t arxl d are called cerebral or retroflex ; in making them the tongue strikes 
or touches the palate a Uttle behind the teeth ridge. English I ami d 
are actually on the teeth ridge, f must be pronounced aithout aspiration. 
Cerebral or retroflex r i* like a very rapid d. It cannot be pronouncetl witboul 
at least a very abort vowel before il. Il never begins a word, 
av varies between a faint English r and a very short a whh o* without slight 
friction. ‘ 

A in pA, Ik. lA, rAA. and AA la aa in English ; olherwise it ia much more resonant 
I ban in English, like tire A in rkildkaod. 
g ia like English g, lint fainlrr. When it occurs between two vowels it is like 
short r; thus laddpd, t&ogd, bi(kUpi, duAngd are prrmounred Wdrd. kkntd, 
kilkUtd, dolmed, 

Kasai vowels are pronounced in the same manner aa the nasal vowrb in 
Fietirb ttfloas, fit, tmgr.tidn. 

On p. :!4 ate mentioned nine special Hindi letters or signs. The first right are 
soumis sometimes beard in borrowed t’ldo worda. If we read each column 
from top to bottom we have the following] — 

g pronounced in Urdu like a k with rontsrt further back than usual. In Hindi 
it may be pronounced exactly like k, 
like gA iu lougA or cA in lark. 

g like AA but volml, like the usual sound aa g in German sogca. 
x ns in English. 
t like ordinary Hindi I. 

/ like English / hut fainter s often tends towards pA. 
s. s like ordinary Hindi «. 

A like ordituiry Hindi A. 

A like ofdinar) Hindi A. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE LETTERS. 

1. Tick HimU language is commonly wTittcn, like the 
Sanskrit, in the Devamigarf alphabet,* This alphabet, 
as used in UintU, has eleven vowels anil thirty-three 
simple consonants. To these wo mu.st add the uu.sul 
symbols, Anuavdr and Anundaik, and the symbol for a 
weak a.ipiration, Vi*arg.\ The hitter of these, however, 
is of verj’ rare occurrence in Ilindf. The letters are 
given below, with their equivalents in the Roman 
character. 

2. It will be obscrvcil that all the vowels but the short 
a liave two forms. Of these, the form first given is u.sed 
as initial in a word or syllable; the second, as meilial 
or final. It will aid the memory to obscr\'e that the 
alphabetical order of each class of letters, vowels, mutes, 
semivowels, and sibilants, is the order of the organs 
of utterance, beginning udth the throat, and ending 
with the lips. The first five classes of consonants are 
technically knouTi as the five vargt.X 

• store commonly cnlled Signrt. 

t In Sankkrit lhe»e three wordi, ■» nUo varg, below, nre pronoonced 
wllli n 6n«l khort a, Inherent in the Cnnl cooMinant, tha», annrrdra, 
mmananka, eitarga and fmrga. But thla a U ulwaya »ilent In pru»e and 
oulloqnial Hindi. Vid. Infra, § 10, a. 

I Sansk. ^ targa, ‘ a tlawk’ 
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Rm. IIIimU rzhibtl* • Ur^ oiimbfr of diiil*^, inn>t of which, 
linwrrrr, p<iMCM no written Utrrature. All of the dialects, like tlie Hi^ 
Hindi.* wliirb Is taken a* the basis of this Uraroroar, are writteo, as 
orrasiuD may m]uirr, tlioogh ni*t exclusJrely, la the iX-raad^art cbaracter.t 

3. The Bo'anagarf alphabet is as follows: 

VOWELS. 

WTo 

Xa.sal symlwls, AnumUtk^ *, Anusrar., ‘ 5. Symbol of 
the weak final aspirate, Vizarg^ : h. 



CoXSOh'AXTS. 



Guttural.^, 

^ A-a 

^ kha 

q ga 

q gha 

Z' aa 

Palatals, 

cha 

ehha 

q ja 

>^jha 

q fia 

Cerebrals, 

Z to 

Z tha 

Z da 

q dha 

Ttf na 

Dentals, 

rT ta 

q iha 

^ da 

q dita 

q na 

Labials, 

•q pa 

q; pha 

q ha 

q bha 

q ma 

Semivowels, 


\ra 

^ la 

q va 


Sibilants, 

q zha 

q «Aa 

q «« 



Aspirate, 

f ha 






* By this term, ' High Hiwli,* EaropeBO tcbnlars, of late yrars, Imra 
denoted tbat dialert of Hindi which essentially agrees. In graiiimatiral 
forms and ruuslmrtiuns, with the Urdu or Hindustani, tl>e remarnlar uf 
the SlnhammaHnns of lodin. This latter, indeed, might l»e well described 
as an Arabized or Persianized form of High Hindi. The High Hindi Is 
Uiat dialect which llie Gorernment of India rrcivguizes in tl>e basiness of 
the courts, and in which, as a franet nndrrstood by Hindi>s|>rakiiig 

people ererywhere, have been prepaml the Hindi rdiicaliunul works nsed 
in Government and Mission Schools the received translations of the Holy 
Hrripinres, and tlio largest part uf the literatnre which has been proJneed 
by the missioiiaries of Nortbem and Central India. 

t Otlier alphabets, sometimes used, are given below, Md. p. 23. 
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n. Besides the above, elossicol Sanskrit liad three additional 

lur to D 

votrels rix., rf, ^ /fi, n /f/; and the Vcdic Sanskrit, one 
additional cerebral consonant, gg {a, which is still prest'rvcd 
in the Murdtin. The Panjdhi, Gujardti, and Onya have also 
preservetl the sound, though denoting it by different charaerters. 

Tliis same consonantal sound is heard in the Mainvun dialect 
of Hindi, and in some, at least, of the Himalayan dialects. 

So also the villagers of the central Dodb sometimes give the 
final If of tfVqsf, ‘ the sacred fig tree,’ an unmlstakahle 
cerebral sonnd. But none of the nlmve letters have any place 
in liteniry Hindi. 

A. In addition to the above vowels, a short f, nearly like 
# in ‘ met,* exists in the colloquial of some districts. It is 
heard, for example, in the local dialect about .^yodhyii and 
ill Ri'wti, chiefly in certain verlial and pronominal fonns; 
as e-fr.» in Ihe subst. verb, * I am,’ ahis, ‘ thou art,’ 

etc.* It may also be heard in some words in the DiNib, 
where it has arisen from the shortening of a previous long e; 
as in bffit/d for bitiya, dim. from Aefd, ‘ a son.’ This 
Mtnnd is also said to be common in the N.W. Himalayas. It 
may lie notii-ed, as further indicating the existence of this 
short e, that fj, which, according to some books on Prosody, 
should be unifonniy long, in the Raindyan is sometimes 
reckoned prosodially short. In these ca.«es, it commonly 
appears os a sul>stitute, either for short i, ns iaJibi for.;7Ai; 
or for a short a, as in rdkbfn for rdkhdH.f 

Rem. Um*o Um noted the fact that thfa •■me letter «l»o repiwnted ■ 
long and ■ ahort toiind in the Htenirjr Prakrit. J 

r. Tlie dialects of Avodh and Ri'wa present in certain 
prouoniitial forms oLso a short 6, as in on kd for mm kd, 

• For farther Ulnttratioo*, »e« tlie Tables of Derlmihin and Coiijaga- 
Ihm, anil rhnp. xliL on Prosody. 

t Ahnodant lllu»tmil»ns of this •tatement will be faond In the Riinuynn. 

Md. citap. xliL on Prosody. 

J hut. Ung. Pme. 4 19, <• 
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rf. Acconlinp to Iloornle and Grierson, the colloquial 
dink'cts east of Allahabad exhibit not only this short f, 6, but 
also a short di and &h, difTrring from the currcs|M)nding lung 
sounds siinply in «|uaiitlty.* To represent these four sounds, 
unknown to tlic Devnnaguri alpbaliet, Iloernle has intriKlurcd 
fttur eharaeters from the Bung:ih' and i’anjiibl', in whieli he 
has been followed by Grierson. These are as follows, the 
initial funn being in each case given first: 

p " j. p ^ tpT T «“• 

It will be observed that these differ from the corresp«»nding 
long votvel characters merely in that the strokes almvc the 
line arc doubly eur\'ed; and that the initial fonns of i and ai 
face to the left instead of the right,t These characters will 
Im* Used fur the notation of these short vowels in the following 
pages. 

4. The consonants arc all vo«ilizc<l by the short 
vowel a, which is theoretically inherent in each con¬ 
sonant. Thus, ^ proi>erly represents, not k, but ka, 
p, pti; etc. The letters are indicated by adding the 
word prrr kur ; os, Pltm: akar, ‘ the letter a ’; TnriT 
takdr, ‘the letter ; etc. when first in a comi>ound 
consonant, as in li rk, is indieatetl as repft. When no 
iwiiiicular letter is inteudetl, Ute term PTPT akshar, often 
eomiptetl into achchhar, is used ; as in the phrase, 
Pf PT PPT t kaun sd akahar hai, ‘ wliat letter 
is that ? ’ 

a. As a general nde the inherent a is silent after a final 
consonant. But in many words in the eastern dialects it is 
pronounced, and in such cases in the following pages it will 

• Vld. Orlrrson; Srem Grammmn, Part 1. p. lU; •]»!>, Ilocrulc: 
Comp. Gramm, p. Is. 

t lu itii* liut partiiular, I bare raricil tlighll} from lluemle. 
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be represented by tbe sijjn TJ, as used by Grierson in Ids 
‘Seven Grammars.’ llius, ^ is ghar, but tTT®* 
slug., is ghara. 

Mode of "Writixo tiie DEVAX.to.vEf. 

6. ^ a bein'? inherent in each consonant, is only «« 
MTitten when initial in a wonl or syllable; tints, woV..«oU. 
M-rite VI npy /««, hut n pa, n ta. 'flie other voweds, 
when following a consonant, are suhstituttxl for tho 
inliert'nt a, and, in this case, the st-eoml of their two 
fo».ns, as almvo given, is tustsl. lint when the vowel 
soinid is initial in a wonl or .syllable, the first of tho 
two fonns is r«iuinHl; as, uk, uu, ip, (kft, 
arr^ fftio, ifal. Of the several non-initial vowel 
forms. T «, 0 , and an, are ^\^^tten after, f *, 

befoiv, *■ e and ai, over, and ^ u, ^ a, and ^ pi, under 

the cemsonants which they vm-.dize. Thus, the several 
vowel stuinds, Avhen they follow n, arc uTitten as ft.llows: 

V A-a, V f** ^ ^ A-ii, W ^T'> ^ ^ 

% Afil, ^ Atli, ifr ko, *ST ^ Aaii, V A'b/. 

When initial, in any syllabic, the vowels are all written 
before the following eoiisonants; ns, «/, tnl, or, etc. 

Instead of ^ ai iidlial, we sometimes find, in Hindi books, the 
combination but this Is not correct and should never be 
iinitated. 

6 Tlxo con.sonants have hut one invariable form. Fom of 

,, wouU. 

Excepting the cerebrals, and t, W, T, and f, they all 
have one perpendicular, wnth one horizontal stroke; 
which latttw, again, is broken in three letters, viz., 

M <///, K bh, and *F, for t^yA. 

a. ^ ;A has two alternative forms ^ 
former is often used in many dialects; the latter is 
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the repular form in the M/inniH dialect. Tliese forms Jike 
and all the other consonants “re us^cd both as initial and 
as nun-initial. 

A. In .MAprarf, and often in other dinletrts, h and f arc 
distinguished merely by a diacritical point; thus, ^ A, ^ v. 
The character «« is not commonly us«l; its place is rcgulai-ly 
taken by No sibilant is used but ^ t. 


Cnjoart 

(’miwiiuBto. 


7. In addition to tho above simple consonnnts, a 
gre<»t number of compound letters are used. The 
compound form is used to denote the iion-iutenention 
between its elements of tho inherent a. Tlius, ith is 
»ata, but 7 is j/o; is tava, but WT, tva. In certain 
eases, however, to be hereafter mentioned, the elemen- 
tar}- forms are regularly used, though no full vowel 
sound intervrae ; as, mxm, ‘ doing,’ pronotmeed kartd; 
but the Sk. karitd^ ‘ a doer,’ is WTitten 


«. It niAy be rrmsrkrd, for the guidance of tlie studrut. tliat the uke 
«f the CMOipound rouMionnU U chiefly con6iie<l to tl>e pore 8iin»krit word* 
in the language; la worda of Prakrit origin, tlie elementary lettrra are 
commonly preferred. 

A. Cunsunants arc compounded in three ways: viz., Istly, 
by writing one above the otlier, n-s, gr kk, J 2ndly, by 
writing one after the other, omitting in ail but tlie lust the 
per|icndicular stroke,, and uniting the remainder of the 
cbaractcr to that next following; as, ^ Atf, ?? tth, tq vy; 
3rdly, some letters, when in combination, partially or wholly 
change their form; thus, M + ^ becomes q k*J, also written lEJ; 

(I) takes two diflerent forms, according as it is the first 
or Inst letter of a compound. Tims, when initial in a conjunct, 
it is written as a semicircle above the second consonant, as 


• Vld. il4,e. 
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in sarp ; but wlicn non-initial, it takes the form of a short 
stroke below the preceding consonant, os in XTfW grahnn. 

(2) When a conjunct of which r is the first member, 
consists of more than two consonants, the semicircle rqth is 
written over the la.>»t letter, as in dharmm, ?t|| survv. 
When a conjunct with r initial is vocalized by f i, f, c, 

ai,'Y 0 ,*^ «M, or is followed by Anus\-ur, then reph is written 
to the right of them all; thus, vzjff dharmmi, vturtti, 

larvvam, etc. 

8. Coiiju»cl. ore at strong, weak, or mUed. according to the 

cliaracter of the letters coinpoiJag tliem.* C»MiJancti formed of strong 
letters only, are termed ttrtmg, and those formed of weak letters only, 
tenk eoojnocls. Comliinslioat of strung and weak letters are called 
mixerf conjuDcta. Tlie following lUt will l«e found to comprise all the 
more common combinations, arranged in these three claasca. As given 
below they are all vocalized with a. 

Strong Conjo'cts. 

HE kk, ^ kkh, H */; m gdh ; IB fAcA, cAcAA; 

^i/'A ; f a, J '/ff. f 'A/ ? ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

If dg, ^ dd, w ddh, » dbh ; ^ pt, ta pp, Uipphi^ltJ,^ bd, 
zq bdb, V AA, AAA. 

Weak Cgnjuncts. 

Rf >I>h ^ VJ/i II ^ ”"•» ^ T ”*'» ^ ^ 

^ wM, J»T mm, my, mr, t^f ml, mb ; 9 jty; r>i, zf nn, 

t3 ry, tj rv, ^ rsb, ^ r*A, ii rA; ^ Im, V ty, V //, ^ lb; ^ vy, 
H t't's Ws ^ *Am, m *by, ’Jf sAr, '5 abl, ^ sbv, ■?! sbii ; 

xtj fbm, TR xby, ZB JtAi'; ^ «j, tm, ^*y, V *»*> ^ W ** > 
Bf Ai«, n by, J br, 55 A/, X Ac. 

Mixed Conjcncts. 

BH Am, BK Ay, Bl kr, 9 */, » Ac, ^ AaA; ^ AAy; ZI gn, 
7Z? gm, 7^gy,Vgr,Jm gif ^ ; y A'Ah, ZB gby, 9 gbr-,J^ uk, 

• By the strong letters are intended all the five clasaea of mnte letters, 

both smooth and aspirated ; by weak letters, all other consonants. 
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f iikh, Jl ng, -y Mgh ; ^ chy ; chhr ; H/m, /w, 5B V />, 
^ /V; 9 />r/i, ^ «/, /i/A tft, ^ yffi. VI nd ; 

9 tifffi; sr /«j 31 /"»» W /y. ^ tr, W /i>, 7^ /«; V| /Aj/; J dni 
15 d/iy, W ilkr, 15 d/iv ; in ^ «/A, ^ wrf, »n »fM; W pn, 
UT /WH, 15 py, V pr, S /'/, Xff /«; A//, K hr; hhy, H A/ir; 
i| rA, ^ rkhj 5 rf, ^ r^A, n rch, ^ rrAA, li rj, H ri, ^ r/A, 
^ rd, fk rdh, 5 rp, 5 rh, if rAA; ^ A/, ^ /;>, ^5 /A; ^ lArA ; 
B|f *hk, ^lihU H ^ *J!Pt ^ *hi>h ^ “Juf f *3 *A, 51 St, 5f sth, 
51 sp, 55 sph. 

9 . Attundsik ( 5 » ^ nt fH 5 ) simply ilcnotcs tlic nasalization 
of a precfding rovreU and can therefore never begin a syllable. 
It is written directly over, or to the right of the vowel thus 
nasalized; thus, ktihtSy, 9fli kniiij. ' In bwiks edited by 
foreigners, Anusvdr is commonly written instead of Anumisik. 

10 . ^duitsrdr (^njtnTT ) *, which, in strict accuracy, denotes a 
stronger mL*anzatioii than the above, is written, like Anunasik, 
over, or to the right of the preceding vowel; as, 5 illj mwA, 
ntf bdtjh, iff Jog. 

11 . I'isnrg ifnipftb meaning ‘ rejretion,’ (i.e., of ^ or 5 ,) 

indicates a weak aspiration, which has euphonicnlly taken 
the place of those letters. It is only found in pure Sanskrit 
words, and even then, though iKXurring in the original, is 
commonly omitted in Hindi. It is written thus, os, e.g., 
in duftkh, written and pronounced dnkh, = 5^1+^ 
dm + kha ; autahkaray.* 

Rrm. I. Tbe native grammarian* give a diffrrpnt explanation of ci»9rg, 
regarding it, and not t, as the original luand, and Inlrrprrting it as 
meaning ‘omission’ of breath. Itut I prefer the explanation given 
alwve; ftir the reason tliat while in tlic Indo^Ar^an tangnages the 
wrakeuing of s to A is veiy common, the rcveise change is at least very 
rjrr-t 


* Colloquially, about Siintapur, sometimes t takes the place of this 
titarg, a* in mlatkaram, for antal^karmf. 

t Vid. MonIcr-Williams: Sanskrit Grammar, ^8, 
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R^m, 2. TIh' rrlpofinn of f'imrg In llindi (|>ellln^ rnnnnt lir jn»tlficil; 
•.» Ilif Minud had nlrradf diu|ip<'<trr<l la Frukrit, and duet oot jirxjnrly 
brlvDj' In llie mudrrn lndu>Ar]rna rrmaralar*,* 

12. Bosiilcs these, scrcrnl other si^iis are uscil in Sanskrit, 
whieli, a.s they oecasiunally ap|>eur iu Iliiidi, may here be 
explained. 

(1) rirdm iftrrw1» ‘pause,* is written under a eonsouant, 
thus, 9 Ar, and denotes tl»c absence of the iuhcreiit a by 
which the consonant is vocalized. 

(2) ^vaf^nh {, indicates the elision of an initial ^ n 

after a final n e or o ; as, 5 wni trhj*/io 'dh^di/n, for 

trimho tulhyuj/n. It is tlicrcf«»rc analoptus to 
the Eniclish apostrophe. 'Hie hutf inin»e, |, is written at the 
end of the first line of a couplet; the /nil pame, |, at tin; end 
of the second. These marks arc only proso<lial, and, iHrsidcs 
these, there arc no other marks of punctuation. In most 
native works, indeed, space is not even left between the 
words. 

(3) The symbol ^ between two wonls indicates that the 

former of the two is repeated; as ^ ^ ^ with apne 

apite ghar gue, etc. 

(4) Tlic murk • is used, like the period in En;;lish, to 

indicate the ahhreriation of a word; as, TT»Tnr»l Jtuitiupiiu 
lid^ for WrWflrPfS ndimii/tiH Bui Kdipl. 

(5) In some l)ooks issueil by Ku;;lish publishers the 
En^lLsh punctuation marks are used. Of late, native pul>- 
lishers also arc be;punin;r to intnxlucc them, hut in such 
works as I hai'e seen they arc often used very inaecumtcly. 

13. The ortho|n^phy of Ilindf is as yet in a very unsettled 
state, m is constantly substituted for if. ci'eti in Sanskrit 
words, where rule or accurate usa^ would demand it; as in 

for ^ for jzj, etc. TIic same confusion e.\isfs 


* Md. Hocmle: Comp, Gromm. p. 26. 

4 
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[5 14. 

with reference to the characters w and w, and aLso the 
sibilants if, n; the tendency is to substitute 9 for the other 
sibilants. ^ is also often written for an original The Sanskrit 
rules of orthography ore the only recognized standard at 
present; but these rules, it should be remembered, apply 
only, as has been remarked, to the spelling of such Sanskrit 
words as exist in the language in an unaltered and uii* 
corrupted form. 

PBOxrsaATiox of Lettebs. 

14. The votrcla, in Hindi, are pronounced, for the most 
port, nearly as in the continental languages of Europe. 
^ a hits no exact counterpart in English, though the 
a in such words as ‘hum,’ ‘up,’ or, in unaccented 
syllables, the last a in ‘total,’ ‘America,’ very nearly 
represents it. It is said to correspond exactly to the 
short a in German. Many foreigners in India pro¬ 
nounce this ^ a os a in ‘ cat,’ but the correct sound 
is quite different. 

a. la conversation and in reading prose, ^ a final, inherent 
in a consonant, as a general rule, is silent; as in yg, pro¬ 
nounced gwjy, not guff a; ■yiTf rat, not rdla. But to this 
general rule there arc a few important exceptions. 

(1) w a final Is of necessity' always distinctly pronounced 
in a few monosyllables; as, ^ na, 7T /o, ^ rhha. 

(2) So, also, it is very slightly sounded after r or q v final 

in a conjunct, and after tj y final, preceded by ^ i, ^ f, or 
9 d; as, ifTW tfidstra, indra, ffU bipra,* 

fibvarafva, ^^gurutva ; fTTg tiya,finf priya, indriya, 

f.tat^iq rdjasvya. 


* It ■iiould be noted, that nblle the P*gd*t* tl'l* proouaciadon of 
tbeae ronjnacU with yet the coimnon people uaally leparate the 
letten, aad pronoanre lAde/er, AFper, etc. 
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(3) The final inherent a of the Denominative Numerals, 

commonly written s^ii, vmt,' is always pronounced; 
thus, chanAa, t!na, namma ; pronounced tin tiua 

nau, lit., ‘ three threes nine.’ 

(4) In poetry, the inherent a is always pronounced, even 

when final, as in the following half stanza: ^ 

tvhich Ls read, tamaratha kahan nahig do^a gttsdin. 
But when the metrical pause falls on this letter, it is commonly 
sUent; thus, I ynfwt mt Jhulata paland 

Haghuvar | putakita mdi, 

(5) As remarked above, an inherent a final is pronounced 
in some of the eastern dialects, in inflectional terminations, 
and even in other cases; as, Mt obL sing, of ‘ a house 
TfW, 2nd plur. pret., ‘you were’; pronounced,^Aara, rahala. 
The final a in such ca-ses will be represented in tins Grammar, 
as almve, by a; thus, T^VB. 

(6) When, in prose and in conversation, in pa final is 
preceded by a, this aya dififers but slightly, if at all, in 
sound from ^ oi, which is even occa.>iionally, tiiough inaccu¬ 
rately, written for it; as, Hinr samaya, always pronounced, 
and sometimes written, tffft samai; tfq rhhaya^ also pro¬ 
nounced, and sometimes written, % chhai. Conversely, it 
may here be noted, that ^ij aya is sometimes inaccurately 
written for ^ oi, and ora for au; as often in the 
Rdindyan, ^ijy boyar, for hair-, and in Chand, 
kiunava, for fwifl kinnau. 

b. Observe, that when, in the formation of compound 

words, a silent final n a becomes medial, it is sounded very 
faintly. 'Phis obscure sound n>ay be illu.stratcd, to Hebrew 
scholars, by the Hebrew vocal Sh'vd, and like that, might 
be represented by an apostrophe, instead of a : thus, is 
pronounced aun ; but in composition, ann'ddtd', 

HH, phal ; but test ^ I <14, phaPddyaA. 

c. Tlic same obscure sound is given to the inherent a, when 
final in roots or in primitive words, before added heavy 
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tenninatiulis. Thus, VTWT. root, WT f^or. Is pronounced kar'ni ; 
^STWr, root, chal, chaPld, etc. So also, for the 

priiiiitire. pur, is pronounced pur'vd ; fn»in ut^STT 

knndr, kinjdr'pan ; from murakk, murakk’pan. 

Before lipht terminations it Is fully vocalised, as, ^nTi{jdnat. 

d. Tlie inherent a Is attenuated in like manner in the final 

syllable of dUsyllahic verbal roots, before all the terminations 
l>eKinnin^ with vowels; as in uikUd, from the root 

uikal. But in the same roots, wheti the termination 
begins with a consonant, the a is fully vocalised, as, e.g., 
in ttikal'ld.* 

Rem. I. Ilormload Grimon rrprrcrgf lbi« otoeorr •oand, wlilcb lltejr 
term ‘ Ibe neutral ronrel,' by a dot brtwrea tlie .Nigari cunKionnK, and by 
BO apostrophe in Ibe Roinanlxed ebarartrr, a» aimve. I here, boirerer, 
tlxHiglit it »affirleiit, in the present work, having tliu* CNlIrd Ibe attention 
of tlie kiiident to tlie fact*, to conform to tbe usual rooiic of writing words 
of the altore clasves In N4garl and tl»e Romanized character, in tbe lalti-r 
simply omitting Ibe inbrrent «. 

Rem. S. It shaoid l*o observed that Ibe above remarks refer only to • 
when inlierenl in a consonant; when non-inhereol, it is always distinctly 
pronnonred, whelber medial or 6nal; at, 7^ tma, f Aoraa. 

e. In Eastern Hindi, as might be expected, ^ begins to 
approximate in sound to the broad Banguli sound of iff a 
as in ‘ ball.’ This broad sound is universal in Northern 
Maithili, and is heard in all the Maithili ctmntry in all verbal 
2nd plural masculines in ^ or ^,as also in the 3rd sing, 
of the substantive verl», The same sound is given to ^ in 
Bbojpun in all 2nd inasc. plurals, and in the penultimate a of 
the inflected present, as in 

* In Ibe Itt rditiiin of this Grammar, this obsenrr sound of m, noted in 
this lertion, it nut meulinned; but instead, in the rases altove named, m 
was said to be • silent.' Sly own later observation in India had led me to 
doubt the ocrnracy of this statement; and as tbe representation now given 
in ll>e text lias Itero siuce confirmed by tbe independent olMervatbio of 
Hoernle and Grierson, and otlier aernrate srfanlars in India, I now make 
tills change from tbe funner edition of the Grammar. 
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15. ^ a is pronounced like a in ‘ father ’; ^ i* like 
I in ‘pin’; t as I'in ‘machine’; ^ «, like u in ‘puli’; 

««, like 00 m ‘ tool’; ^ n\ as ri in ‘ brink.’ 

a. xi and ^ w final, thouph, like a final, always sounded 
in poetr)', like that, in the colloquial are but very faintly, if at 
all pronounced; as, stfn, pronounced mati or mat; pro¬ 
nounced parautu or parant. 

*. But tome of the dmlerf., on the other head, oftea IrnirtI.eo a 
final 1 1 at ia Kaaanjl. mail, for mati ; Kamfionl. 
ehaii per, for JfT e*"li kar. 

Rem. Theorrtirally. ^ dilTrni from ia that the toapie vibratlaj, 
it not atluwrd to loach the faint, at in the rootooaat Bat thb 
dktiuctiua U nerrr rrfarded in practice. 

16 . V ^ «», and ^ o, au, are diphthongs: x f rrooanciatiaa 
and ^ ai are the diphthongs of ^ i; ^ o and ’tft o«, 

of ^ n a is pronounced nearly like e in ‘ they.’ • Its 
elements are ^ + f; a +1. ^ at' is not quite the English 
I in ‘ time.’ Like tlxis English i, a diphthong, it differs 
from it, in that the short i, instead of the long f, is the 
latter element of the diphthong; i.e., ^=d + /, but i in 
‘ time ’=d + f. Thus, e.g., the common word, % hat\ ‘ is,’ 
is not rightly pronounced exactly like the English word 
‘high.’ ^ 0 corresponds to the English o in ‘go’; 
it never has the sound of the English o in ‘ top.’ Its 
elements are ^ ^ a -i-«. VT differs from the English 
ou in ‘ our,’ in the same way that at differs from i 
in ‘ fine.’ It is composed of ^ ^ d + b ; the English 
Otf, ofd + d. 

17 . Anundtik ( ), as has been remarked, simply in- ABaniia. 
dicatcs the nasalization of the preceding vowel The 


• A •chatarly friend in India taggeau a* an illiulration ea ia • great,* 
u prononoced by a Yorkahiremnn. 
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sound is hcsird in the proper pronunciation of such 
French words as bon, enfant, etc. But in many Hindi 
books, especially those published by foreigners, this 
soimd is represented by the symbol Anuevar ('). 

18. Anuetdr properly represents a nasal sound stronger 
than that of Anundsik: it is best heard before the 
sibilants, as in an*h, haMh. But in words 
introduced from the Sanskrit, with little or no alteration, 
the sign Anusvdr is very often used, after a short vowel, 
to express the nasal of the class of a following mute 
consonant; and may thus represent, as the case may 
be, any one of the five nasals, W, or in. Thus, 

e.g., we may either write WffW or manyal, Anusvdr 
haring hero the power of IF. Similarly, in iWv sambandh, 
the first Anusvdr, preceding the labial w b, has the power 
of the labial nasal m ; but the second, before the dental 
V dh, has the power of the dental nasal ^ n. 

a. But in the ca.se of nronis much corrupted from the 
Sanskrit, after a long rowel, Anusvdr, even i)efore a mute 
consonant, denotes, nut a consonant, but a na-salizatiou; as, 
e.g.,t9l7.pronounced son(fi, nut »o>ifA, cAand, «iMr,etc. 

Kfm. la the cate* referrMl to, Aontrir ttondt la the pUcr of an nriginiil 
ubmI mawiiaat, preceded by* *)ii>rt rowel; a*, r.g., in SFITT for 
Tlie ijnevtion Imt been raiticd, whether the Anutrir in tiirh chm« denote* o 
otovinont or tnerrljr o D««aItMliua. But all the that I hnre lieeu 

■hie to rooKult iaititt no tlie ioorgmnlc rhorartrr of the na>ol. Denmr*, 
In hi* Compamtire Grammar, lake* the tome view. A» he jnatiy reinorfca, 
the leoi'throing of the preee^iinj; rowel, acrordio^ to all the aiialwgie* of 
the lanj^onge, argue* the lou of a letter from the original caiijnoct.* 

A. Occasionally in poetr>', Anu.svdr, in Sanskrit words, 
following a final consonant in the end of a line, represents the 


* Vid. Comp. Gramm. roL L p. ISW. 
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letter ir, mU must be so pronounced; as, e.g^ ir im«l gtrna- 
mayam ; ayam. 

19. M k and «r g are pronounced, respectively, as k in 
‘ key,’ and g in ‘ give ’: ir y never has the sound of g 
in ‘gin.’ 

20. ^ ch and at / are pronounced nearly as eh in 
‘ church,’ and as / in ‘just,’ but are slightly more dental. 

21. Z t and z rf, though often compared to the KnglUh 
t and <f, have no precise equivalents in English. In 
pronouncing them, the tongue should bo tlirown well 
back, so as to strike, not the gums, as in the English 
/ and //, but the roof of the mouth. 

Rrm. It i( to br obsrrrrd tint in CriiD*rerrin|f Eiij;li«li word* Into 
Hindi. thr»e IrttrrN and never H "“d are used in apeeclt and writing by 
nallre llioduu*, as tbe nearest equivalent tu tlie Engliab t and </. 

22. Z is often mitten mth a diacritical point (^), and 
is then represcntetl in the Roman character by r. To 
utter this correctly, place the tongue in the same position 
as for ■? (/, and trj’ to pronounce the English r; the 
proper sound will then be given. The corresponding 
aspirate v has also the same double sound, which is 
represented by z rh. 

N.B. Great enre should be taken to actpiire the correct 
pronunciation of this letter, which is, undoubtedly, for western 
organs, the most dillicult of all the Hindi sounds; very few 
Europeans ever give it eorrectly. The learner should carefully 
ohscn'c that this is equally distinct from the Engibh r and 
the Hindi Tlic sound, when correctly given, much more 
resembles the cerebral with which, indeed, it is constantly 
iuterrhanged; many words being written and pronounced 
indifTcrcntly with ^ rf, « i/A, or f r, ^ fA; as, ^ or 

wrr bitfhd. llic Puiijlihi distinguishes these two sounds by 
two separute characters. 


Praanitcia'iiiQ 
of SioawUi 
Mnia. 
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[IS 23-26. 


PniaiiBnatinii 
of A«pinitMl 
Siuuo. 


ProanncUlion 

Xauik. 


23. The sounds of 7T / and ^ d do not exist in English. 
In pronouncing them, press the tongue, not against the 
gums, as in tho English i aud </, hut agauist the front 
teeth. 

24. n /> is pronounccfl like tho English p. W 3 differs 
from the English A, only iu tlmt the contact of the lips 
is less firm. Many words thus fluctuate iu orthography 
and pronunciation between ^ b and ^ v. 

25. Each of the above c«>nsonants has its aspirate; i.e., 
it is C(»mbiued with the spiritus asper so us to fonn but 
one Vitcal utterance. Tlie same direction applies to tho 
pronunciation of all tho aspirates: ^^z., utter the smooth 
consouaut with u forcible expiration; the com‘.sponding 
asj)irates will then be given. In the English phrases, 

* up-hill,’ ‘ brick-house,’ pronounced so that the p and k 
shall bo closely joined to the following A, we have the 
correct sound. Especial cure should Ihj taken that no 
vowcl-souud be interpolutHl Wtween the smooth con- 
sttnuut and the asi)lration; thus, nw is pronounced pha!, 
not p<thal\ ^rrrr, khdnd, not ka/idiid, which has a very 
diffen'iit meaning. 

Rtm. Tlir (p^atrst pain* »hoal<l be taken by the learner to mader the 
pranuoriailuQ of these n*pintles. A nalit-e, huwerer lUitemte, nerrr con- 
r<mod> tlie smooth and aspiraird ctinsonanU ; and, except In the ra»e of 
TS pJk, which is often by tlie uDcdncalnl corruptly pronoouced as f, never 
fails to Kiv-e tlie aspirate its correct prununcintloo. lie never separates 
the smiiolh ronsunant fiom Uie fiilloming aspiration. 

26. *¥ n has the sound of tho first n in ‘ England’; it 
is only found immediately before a guttural consonant, 
and never begins a word or syllable. 

n luis the sharp sound of « in ‘ pinch.’ Like it is 
never initial, and is only found before a consonant of its 
own class. 


B 27, 28.] 
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m. Bat Id Naipill and tome migar formt of Elattern Hindi ■ometimea 
ocean lij itaclf, both as iDltial and medial. Tlias Id N'aipali, we have the 
Hnnitrifie Pronoun, TnTfhi! TTlfs*. ‘bollneta.’ 

^tft. ‘ liere*; qifsj, • I bare found.’ In Eatlern Hindi, Hoemie gives 
the examples ’fire,’ 9|lfi|, ’no.’* 'Sf alto oemr# alone in 

Bundelkbap^li In U»e series of Local Pronominal Adverbs of Place, 

imft. 'te-t 

/IcM. loatmoeh at the guttural and palatal nasals can commonly lie 
known by their putilinn hefure a mute of tbeir nam data, I have Ibougiit 
it tuGrirnt to represent them, like llie dental nasal, by the Unman a 
without any diarritical point. 

27. ^ «, like the other letters of the class to which 
it belongs, has no equivalent in any European language. 
It is pronounced after the analogy of the other cerebrals; 
i.e., the tongue should be turned back, as for Z and 

so as to strike the roof of tk^ mouth; then, with tongue 
in that position, endeavour to pronounce n. 

a. Tfiis na.sal, wliUe the only nasul admissible before a 
consonant of its own order, is not, like the former two, 
confined in use to such a position, but may occur separately, 
as, e.p., in the common words ^ gur/ and banian. 

It never occurs as initial in a word, except in some^ vulpar 
dialects of Eastern Hindi, as in , ‘man-lion,’ 

* A^drdyati* where High Hindi and most other dialects have if. 

i. The common people In the valley of the Oangea, aa well at mo*l 
foreigner* In India, make no diotinctlon lietwcen till* and the dcotal W ■, 
wtiirh is often subatlluted fur it, even in arritiog. Educated Hiudi>o«, 
however, carefully distlugnish the two letter*, and the correct eoaud •honid 
be acquired. 

28. *1 n is slightly more dental than the English «, 
being pronounced, like the foregoing nasals, after the 
analogy of the class to which it belongs, Le., with the 
tip of the tongue against the front teeth. 

w m is sounded like the corresponding English letter. 


* >1d. Comp. Gramm. ^ 13. 


t m TMe xxilL 
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FROKUICCIATIOX. 


[§§29-31. 


rronoticUtioa 
of Liquid*. 


rroBaacittioa 
o< Sibilanti. 


29. ^ y is generally pronounced like y in English. 

a. But sometimes it Ls pronounced like ai j, especially when 
initial in Sanskrit words; as, e.g., ^ yug, prunouneed ^ jug ^; 
lilJ* pronounced jug. So also it is pronounc^ asy, 

when doubled and final; as, pronounced, and occasionally 
written, turaj. As above remarked,* tj final, preceded 
by short a, so hlends with it as to approximate closely to 
the diphthongal sound t[ a \; as, aamoya, pronounced 
samat, etc. 

30. T f has no precise equivalent in English ; it has 
a rolling sound like the German r, but much softer. 

^ / is not quite identical in sound with the English /. 
In its utterance the tip of the tongue touches the front 
teeth, instead of the gums. The resulting sound is 
distinctly softer and more dental than the English /. 

W P has a sound intermediate betw’een the English v 
and »; v has been chosen as the usual Roman equivalent. 

a. But in a conjunct, after any consonant but r or rf /, 
n has a much softer sound than v, more like the English w ; 
■*>*•?•> %> hwai, ^^,rtPorg. In the common conjunct '^tva, 
the common people usually soften ^ still further to its cognate 
vowel, ^ w; pronouncing, e.g., ttoar, as if it were written 
ntr, etc. Similariy, in some parts of the country, people 
say tgr isur for tWT h/iwar. ^ initial in the pronoun 
icflA generally receives the softer sound. Examples of the 
harder sound, in the conjnncts rv and w tv, are tattva, 
wioAo/ra j P’artr, tarv.f In the.se conjuncts with 
Is often hardened to so that many pronounce/luri, ior£. 

31- ^ sA is pronounced like »h in ‘ shut ’; the palatal 
W sh differs little from if ; the lingual contact is slightly 
further back, os in the cerebral mutes. 


• Vid, f 14, «. (6), f The inbereat ■ of if U never pronounced. 
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^ « is the dental sibilant, and, like the other letters of 
its class, differs from the corresponding English letter, 
in that the tongue, in its utterance, touches the teeth 
instead of the gums. 

f h docs not differ from the English h. 

a. w is very often pronounced exactly like SB kh ; e.g^ 4 ^ 
itosh Is pronounced either ilosh or iloAh. Accordingly, ^ is 
often inaccurately urritten fur as, for fur 

XTVr. etc. This is the uniform usage in Mdrwin, ss also in 
much old Hindi. 

32. In pronouncing compound letters, each element should 
be distinctly articulated, whether the letters be different or the 
same; e.g., ^^is kut-ti, not kut-d; ,pat-thar, not path-ar. 
Dut this should not be exa^^rated. 

33. The following peculiarities of pronunciation occur in 

Mdfwrd and Mairwdfd. The vowel-sound in the plural 
termination 'vt djj is pronounced rer}’ nearly as a in ' all,* 
but little less open. The sound of ^ au also closely 
resembles that ofin this ch and 9 chh are both 

pronounced like b; thus, is pronounced sakki, and 

9 TW> V i^ pronounced lightly, and often entirely dropped. 
The cerebral aE f is common, and is pronounced by rolling 
the upturned tongue along the palate. It is sometimes 
indicated by a diacritical point under if. 

34- The grammarUnt of tU lodlan langnagea have not, for the moat 
part, indicated «o many diatinctiona between the prononcintion of the 
Indian and English letters aa hare been made in the above sections. Bnt 
we are none the ieaa conlldent that a large part of the Hindi letters do 
differ slightly from their nearest Engiish eqolrslents. Let the reader, if 
In India, ask some native who is learning Engiish, to read an English 
sentence, and it will soon appear to the attentive listener that be pronounces 
very few of the Eagiish letters qoltn rorrrctly. Perhaps there is no better 
way than this to train the ear to catch the nice distinctions of pronunciation 
to which we bare adverted. So long as both words and sounds are 
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[« 36-37. 


Acc««t. 


Mttjnaaim. 
cuUoa of 
FocrigMn. 


fiwrign, the »MiDds •re not (o d<»«el 3 f nolJeed; but whrfl the natire pro- 
••Driatioa of the rowel* aod coDioDBDt* I* applied lo Cogli*li word*, UiO 
difference b luiUnlljr^ apparent 

35. It should be obsen'cd, berore leaving the subject of 
pronunciation, that Accent, although unquestionably existing 
in Hindi, is much less strongly marked than in English, and 
is quite subordinate in importance to Quantity. Even in 
conversation, the Hindu habitually obsen’es the quantity of 
each syllable. In the enunciation of sentences, therefore, the 
student should be careful to avoi«l that strongly accentuated 
style, which is so characteristic of English speech, and give 
to everj’ long vowel in an unaccented syllable its full quantity. 

36. It wQl be apparrnt from the above iretido*, that, with the two 
exception* of tf and tg, wliirb each represent two toands, the DevanQnri 
•Iplialtet U strictly phonetie. The Mine anibigalty atuebes to jr la 
Baogili; but the Bengali* distiognUli the two sounds by a diacritical 
point 8o also in the Maliijani or script alplialiel, nsrd in bosiuess 
6 and r are dUtlngnisbed in the same way, merely by a dot.* As tlie 
pronunciation of words in which tg and tg occur varies, even in tbe same 
locality, tliey will be auiformly represented In tbe present work by the 
Roman letters ^ and y. 

c. To the two exrrptioD*, ^ and tg, may be added the rompoond 
character ^=114- Xf,y + ai which is invariably pronounced in Hindi 
as if it were fj/, Tbi* conjunct will therefore be representrd in this book 
by ttie Roman iHtrr* tfjf • **. V1*l t***! ynda. Aiso, in N. Maithila, 

r*k is prononoced rkM, ^ UmM, cAcAA, and gf Ay, fkjjf- 

37< As above remarked, it is extremely important that the 
student accurately discriminate in pronunciation between 
closely related letters. Because the undisciplined ear at first 
detects little or no difference between, e.g., a smooth and an 
aspirated consonant, or between the cerebral and dental letters, 
it is oBen imagined that a failure to distinguLsh* them in pro¬ 
nunciation cannot be a very serious matter. No mistake 


See TaiU I., pp. 39 and 37. 
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could be greater or more fatal to one who wishes to under¬ 
stand tlie people, and be understood by them. As a matter 
of fact, multitudes of words of different meaning differ only 
in these similar letters; so that, by the neglect of an aspirate, 
the substitution of our English t for the Hindi dental, or 
converting the hard ^ r into the Hindi r or English r, we 
may say something so foreign to our intention, if not worse, 
as to make our speech, if understood at all, a matter only 
of ridicule. 

a. Tlie foreigner is most apt to blunder in the following 
particulars, viz.; a smooth consonant is substituted for an 
aspirate; the cerebral ( and tf, or the English t and rf, which 
have a somewhat similar sound, are substituted for the corre¬ 
sponding Hindi dentals; and, especially, the cerebral "1 r is 
pronounc'cd like the Hindi r, or the English r; doubled 
consonants arc indistinctly pronounced. To these common 
mistakes may be added an English tendency to shorten a 
final unaccented long vowel; so that, c.g., is 

mispronounced karta ; urnft pdni,pAni/ ; ZTT^ wid/1, tndly, etc. 

38. As the best means of impressing the above remarks 
upon the mind, we subjoin a list of common words similar 
in sound, but differing in meaning. 


List op Similar Words. 


qrnn khdnd, * dinner, fi*od, to 
cat* 

vifTiTT kahdnd,‘to cause to say.* 
mU T kdnd,* a one-eyed man.’ 
(Peru. <jU.) k/idnd, ‘a 
room.* 

Aifd, * a worm.* 
khird, ‘ a cucumber.* 


^Tt (ftWI) khaxd {hand), * to 
stand.* 

MTfT ka^d, ‘ hard.* 

UXTT khard, ‘ pure.* 

kharrdy ‘ a curry comb.* 

kha({d, * sour.’ 
ka^d, ‘ a large louse.* 
ka{d, * cut* 


mgin kd(nd, • to cut.* 
^rnnn kdtnd, * to spin.' 


khaprd, ‘ a tile.* 
^q yi kaprd, * a doth.* 
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[I 38. 


iTTlPr g^o, • B cow.’ 

‘ a bruise.’ 

‘a water-jar.* 
irfT ^ofa* ‘ buried.’ 
if^ gajrftd, * a ditch.’ 

g/tord, ‘ a horse.* 
gord, ‘white,a European 
84ddier.* 

yrfrt ‘ a carriage.* 
gM, * abuse.’ 

ehhurl, ‘ a knife.’ 
chiifi, < a bangle.’ 

iprt chhund, * to touch.* 
wrr chund, * to leak.* 

" [cold.* 

^TTl aurmjnra /ognd,‘to feel 
^TfT W^wryAtt'rd /ojr»id, ‘ sens, 
obscoen.* 

g[mjhdl, ‘spice, pungency.* 
mmjdi, ‘ a neL* 

(Ifcd, * inoculation ; a 
sectarial mark.’ 

(Mkdj ‘ hire.* 

^Tir ddl, < a split pulse.* 

Traf <fd/, ‘throw’ {imperat,). 
Vrai ‘ a declivity.’ 

dho, ‘ wash’ {imperat.), 
do, ‘ give’ {imperat.). 

■bakri, ‘ a goat.* 
bokhri, * a house.’ 


IITirr t4ld, ‘ a lock.’ 

^TWT {did, ‘ a quagmire.’ 

Tnpn /xrrAnd, ‘to read.’ 
q^irr patnd, ‘ to falL’ 

ttrY pditi, ‘ water.’ 
xnftg pd^i, ‘ hand.* 

puriyo, ‘ a powder.’ 
phuxiyd, ‘ a boil.’ 
phuriyd, ‘ true.* 

Tsai phal, ‘ fruit * 
qar pal, ‘ an instant.* 

wnt A<f/, ‘ a word, a thing.* 
wre Mf, ‘ a road.* 

Knt bhdt, ‘ boiled rice.* 
arre bhd{, ‘ a bard.* 

vfgarr Auf A^d,‘an old woman.’ 
biqiyd, • sens, obseten.’ 

^j|T bifhd, * old.* 
burd, ‘ bad.’ 

HT^ bhdl, ‘ brother.* 
bdi, ‘ rheumatism.* 
T^bhal, ‘became’ (fern.). 

moff, ‘ fat, thick * {fern.). 
tRllft moti, ‘ a pearL* 

roti, ‘ crying’ {fem.part.). 
iCtiV roff, * bread.* 

sdt, ‘ seven.’ 
tdth, ‘ with.’ 

•d{b, ‘ sixty.’ 
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39. lb« Deraoi^ri, Hindi It written in three other alpha- Othv Alpha- 
beta, the KigatU, the MaJtdjmut or Smrnl/I, aod tlie Bmimufi. The 

word KJgmlkt U from Kdgmlk, the name of the writer caate amoo|f llie 
Hindul: and the character it to caiied berauie certain alight alterationt 
better adapt it to the porpooe of rapid writing. Bookt are printed in tliia 
character, bat it It liy no meant at common at the Deranigari, and it not 
mnch nted W. of Allahabad. Tlie Mmkdjant (from the Hindi tmahdjmu, 

•a banker*), alto called Sorrdjl (from the corretponding Ar. it 

only nted in Im.ioets, and it the diameter in which receiptt, draft*, etc., 
are comraonljr written. The Smniomff (from the Hindi iomiifdg, *a thop> 
keeper *), diSert bnt little from the MmMJjmuf, and, like that, it nted only 
for bntiueti pnrpotet. Tliete aipbabeu will be found at pp. 96 and 97- 

a. It will be noticed that tlie Kiyatlii form of ^ It identical with that 
which tbit IctUr aiMimea in Deranigari, when it it the lait letter of a 
caiijnoct. In Kiyathi, a tingle letter it commonly written fur a donbled 
character, and diialmilar conJuocU are rooired. That, for kutid wooid 
be written Intd t for gy<fa, gidu ; for prmvrih, porarei, etc., etc. The tame 
cliararter it ofteo nted indilTerently for a long or a tburt rowel, aod e b 
often written for y. One character U nted, in each cane, for *9 and , 

Ig aod and Q, aod all the naialn. 

k. Both the Mmkdjmut aod alto the BamUufI alphabeU are derired 
directly from the Kdyothf, by the omittiun of the borbontal top-ttruke, 
the perpendicular, or both. Some of the cbaractert, howerer, liare at¬ 
torned a form widely difTerent from both Kiyathi aod ^igari, and in 
practice they are freqneotly ran together. One lign b nted to repreMot 
both the loog aod the thort tonnd of any rowel, whether initial or non- 
inlUal. Similarly, no dbtlnction b made between ^ aod ftf. or 'g, 
and g, or in the natalt. Aontrir it never written, aod the vowelt are very 
commonly omitted, to that a word b rcpre*ented o|dy by iu cootonantol 
element*, at In anpointed Perrian or Arat'ic, or In Engiitb phonographic 
thort-band. Tbut, kyk tUndt for kyiykfi a, for ae; kr, for kare, etc. 

At in Coglith tcript, the form of the different bttrr* in all tbete alphaheu 
rariet contiderabiy at nted in different place* and by rarioat pertoot. 

40. An attempt bat been mad* to indicate In the Deranigari eba- AraWe Letten 
racter, by meant of diacritical printt, the rarioo* Utter* peculiar to the ^ 

Arabic and Pertian alphabeU, a* nted in Urdi. A few common Hindi 
book*, at the Boitdl PaekUf and Siykdtam BmttM, contain a large ad¬ 
mixture of Pertian and Arabic wordt, and are tometime* met with printed 
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[HI. 

in thli pointed N4f»ri. A point vritira nndrr any of tli« »owrU iadifnte* 
Ibnl tba »o«rrI U followed or preceded by ^''Ajlnj al«o occurrin|f 
alonOf repceeenlf tbn cooiooant The other pointed chameten are 
as follows: 


= J 

w —jjj ^ w 

Iff = 


71 = 1. 


^ = t 


• ov 


Classiticatiox op Leitebs. 

41, All the letters, both vowreU and consonants, may be 
classified according to tlie organ by irliich they arc pro¬ 
nounced, as in the foUonring table: 


ClMi. 

Vowtb. 

Untar. 

NuikU.- 

Lio^ 

Sibi. 

Bud. 

Soft. 

1 



1. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Gutturals 

^'m 


B ^ 

z 


V 

Palatals 

T iff ^ 



z 

z 

z 

Cerebrals 

^ (^) 

z z 

Z Z 

z 

XBS 

B 

Dentals 

(^) (^) 


^ >1 

B 

m 

B 

Labials 



z n 

B 

B 



a. In CoL I., ly, and Vt, arc classified, according to 
their second diphthongal element, as respectively palatal and 
labial; but they are also related to the guttural sounds, by 
their initial element, ^ or Letters of the same organ 
are said to be cognate to each other. 
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8 42 ] 

42. The letters may a^n be c1as.sificd according tu the iT*nl Bod Soft 
nattire of the vocal effort made In their utterance. If, in 
the utterance of a letter, the breath be completely arrested, 
the resulting sound is reckoned hard ; if the breath be 
partially arrested, or be allowed to escape freely, the re¬ 
sulting letter is called »oft. Thus, in the above table, the 
consonants in CoL II., together with the sibilants, arc called 
hard; all the other letters, whether vowels or consonauts, 
arc reckoned soft. 

a. The following rebtions between the letters should be Co»««tB 
carefully noted. (1) Each hard consonant in Col. 11. has its 
cognate soft consonant in Col. III. and vice versd. Thus, to 
the hard S| in CoL II. corres]H)iids the soft in Col. III.; 
and to the soft aspirate 9? in Col. 111. corresponds the hard 
aspirate t| in CoL II. (2) Each .soft consonant in CoL III. and 
each vowel, except the gutturals, has its cognate semivowel 
in CoL V. Tlius, the labial semivowel corresi»onds to 
the soft labial consonant ^ in CoL III. and to the labial 
vowels t|, in CoL I, So als*), cognate to the vowels 
f and are the soft mule n mid the palatal semivowel tt. 

(3) f, strictly speaking, U a guttural sibilation, so that it is 
written in CoL VI. with the sibilants. Each of the con¬ 
sonants, therefore, except the labials, has its corresponding 
sibilation. The student is now prepared to understand the 
principles of “Saudhi.** 


.s 
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TABLE I.—HIXDI ALTHABETS, 


Nigltfi 

KljutU. 

Mkhtjui. 

Buriiotl. 



<V^ 

ty*^ 

■^7 


9rr) 

'yyj 

f f 

ft 

r 

c 

O 


<r 

f 

3 o 


(?' 

6 





n , 





9" 

A 

z 


^ A 

A> 

\ 












5 



K 


n 

7\ 

?7 

31 


V 



§ 

O 


a 



Ml Z9 

Hi 





3? 


J 

J 



u 

*e 


a 


i\. 


5 
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TABLE I. (coxnxBH)).— HIXDI ALPHABETS. 

KijitU. llabiijuii. lianUatt. 




z 


s 

7 

b 

r 

i 

J 

•5 J 


Z 

Z 

s 

2 

w 

7 



TT 

arf 

x: 

0 

21 


«j^ ^ 

ej 


■E 



V 






<rv 



V 


ic 

Vi 


2. 


a 


oC 


H 




■s? 

7T 

^>9 

VI 



J 

(P 

< 

7 

7 

'7 



c*o 


Si 

■a 



Jl 




V 






cn 




~ z 

**" 
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rpvMti d*> 
flD«d. 


CHAPTER n. 

SANDHI* 

43. Bt the term‘Sandhi* * union') is technically 

denoted the euphonic combination of concurrent letters. Its 
laws apply uniformly to the Sanskritic element in Hindi, 
determining the correct orthography of pure Sanskrit words, 
and the formation of compounds from such single words. 

a. In the Prakritic element of Hindi, in compounding 
words, the laws of Mandhi are constantly disregarded. Still, 
we may observe, even in Prakritic words, the operation of 
these bwB at a former period, in producing the modem 
forais; and a knowledge of the principles of sandhi will thus 
often enable the student to recognize, without a tedious and 
perhaps (hiitless search in the Dictionary, the various peculiar 
and corrupted words with which Hindi poetry, especially, 
abounds. 


Gc»t AM) Vi^IDDHI. 

44. In treating of sandhi, we have first to notice the 

subject of Gun (^tf) ®nd f'fiddhi Guif essentially 

consists in the prefixing of a short a to the several simple 
vowel sounds; so that or ^=ll; ^ + ^ or ^ = 

^ + By j'UT), therefore, is denoted this change of 

or ^ to ts or V to and ^ to 

45. ^Tiddhi consists in the prefixing of a long d to these 
same simple vowels; or, which is the same thing, prefixing 


* Tbii rbaptcr ud the fiillowlog ma; be omined by tbe beginner, 
t In Snnikrit pronooneed gnpn. 
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a short a to the gmi of those vowels. Thus, by tv^ddhi, 

^ + T = ^; ^ + ▼r + ^ = ^JTTj or, ^ + n=^; 

^ + tfr = ^; and "SI + htt. By tTiddhi, therefore, is 
denoted tlie change of ^ or to ^ or Bt to ift, and ^ to 
^ is technicaJly regarded as itself a ginj vowel, and is 
therefore susceptible of the v^ddhi modification only. 

46- Obsen-e, further, that vowels of the same organ, 

L 1 • 1 . . . Uo«*olto«rk. 

whether simple or diphthongal, arc said to be similar to each 

other. TIiu-s, are similar to each other. Vowels 

of different organ.s are said to be dissimilar', thus, e.g., 

arc mutually dissimilar. 

47* Observe, Bnally, that, according to § 42, a, the vowels 
of each organ, except the gutturals, ^ and sgr, have their 
cognate semivowel. Tlius, the cognate semivowel of g, 
and is ^ ; of ' 9 , and the cognate semivowel is 

and of tg, Tlie following table will present this whole 
matter at a glance. 


PrimiUrt 
Short Vovel. 

BimiUr 
Lonif Vo««L 

Giqu 

VriddU. 

Cognate 

SemroneL 

W 



WT 


T 

t 



V 

w 


ifr 


n 



WT 


X 


The following common rules of sandhi will be now readily 
understood. 


Sa>'dhi of Vowels. 

48- Any simple vowel, long or short, followed by a similar Bnlw of 
simple vowel, long or short, coalesces with it into its own VowtU.' 
long. In the application of this, and all succeeding rules of 
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saHithi, the inherent a is never regarded as silent. Tims, 
becomes 4^141; , Mlmdlt; WTT 

«nmm*t; + irfVir; 

49 . ^ and followed by a tiissimi/tir simple vowel, long 

or short, blend with it into the gtof of that vowel ; and when 
followed by a gntf or rchlil/n vowel, blend «*ith it into the 
corresjHniding vfiddhh Thus, tr^H iM.'Comes xnCfl^T ! 

+ iifit; irr +tw, w + 

+ Tr%^: + 

nf^nfiare; »tfT + wftrrtv. 

50. Tlic simple vowels, 1 [, followe<l by any 

tfitshiiihr vowel, arc changed into their cognate semivowels. 

'rims, ^ +becomes ^ + 

51. Tlie giof diphthongs, u and followed by any vowel, 
arc changeable, respectively, to and ira; and the t'cidd/ii 
diphthongs, ^ and under the same conditions arc change¬ 
able to ^vrn and 'VHf. 

0 . Tbli b. In fact, only a iperial application of the foregoing mle. 
according to which the i and a, which are, re>'pcctirely, the mcooU 
rlecnenta In the abore dlplilhonga, harden into jf and r, leaving the 6r*t 
clement, a or 4, nnebanged. 

A. 'This rule will cliiefly be of service to tbe Hindi scholar, 
in enabling bint to recognize the roots of those Sanskrit words 
with which Hindi abounds. 'Tims, by gini of the radical 
vowel, and addition of tlie affix «, we have, from the root fii, 
‘to conquer,’ % + = ‘victory’; similarly, from jj, ‘to 

be,’ + ^ = ‘existence.’ So also, by vr!dd/ii of tlie 
radical vowel, and addition of the termination ^ 9 , we have, 
from the nwt, ‘to guide,’ % + ^ = ‘a leader’; 

similarly from ‘ to purify,’ xft + trr^, ‘ fire.’ 

52- Sometimes, in a few Sanskrit phrases, rarelv met, 
initial, folkiwing y or iff, is elided, and d or remain 
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unrliaii^cil. TliU-S in the Itihmh/au we find Ttflj for ?| 'wftJ, 
and ?rf 7 T for ?i But these in Sanskrit would l>c written 

with Avagrah,* thus: JtifiT. 

S.VXOHI OF CoX.SOX.VXTS. 

53 \ hani «*nst»nnnt,t Ijcfon* any soft letter, must be HarJ C«b- 

^ * * tocuisti betow 

changc<l to its own nnasiuntted soft. Thus, n»nx; + Soft. 

licconics + f -f-tllfT, 

lu Sanskrit, it is also true that a S4ift eonsouant 

before a hnnl eonsoniint must l>c changed to its (»wn un- 

aspimted hard. But Hindi seorecly alTords examples of the 

o|>cnitioii of this rule. 

54. If tlic seeuntl consonant lica nasal, the first i.s changed 
into the nasal of its own class. Thus + xrni Ijcconics 

55. q «ir ^ final, fidlowcd by or a|, arc changed to that Moic 

following letter. Thus, q Iwfore the resulting conjunct being *>*t«*P“*«*b. 
drop|»ed, we Imve, from fn)u> tjq^+qq, 

qqqq. 

66. •!» l»efore any vowel-sound, or one of the consonants Sauihi ot 
q.. qt q. ur *u Sanskrit words. Is changed to u, 

when following either of the three cerebral letters, x> q* 

This ndc «n»cratcs, even though a guttural or Initial mute, a 
semivowel, a nasal, or a vowel, Anusvdr, or f, or any com¬ 
bination of these, intervene between q and the ulmvc cereltral 
letters. Tims, we correctly write tqtir for igq, ipt^q for ll^q, 
qrmqq for • So also, c.g., wc correctly write xiqjqq, 

not '^T t nq q , on account of the initial q, even though tlie 
combination q t» n q intciwcnc between the q and the na.-uil. 

«. This role Is especially Co be reroemlieretl in order to tlie correct 
spelling of pore Sanskrit nrords in Hindi. But it must be nu less care¬ 
fully obsen-ed, that the role applies to such words only. In all other 


• Vld. i 12. 


t 42. 
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SuAi o{ 
SibiiaaU. 


words, SI ondrr the abore clrcomsUor**, la Hi|fh Hindi, rannlot nn> 
changvd. TTiot, nlthoogb wb mast write VTTWt *®t It 

would not be correct to write I WTWTt because WT*fT» unlike 
Is not an uncormpted Sanskrit word. In some of tbe diniccta, 
indeed, as, e^., Miprirl. Uer^wiil. etc., ^ often appears even in these eor- 
mpled Prakritir words; but this is to be attributed, not to the operation 
of tlie aborc prinriple of eupbony, bat to a fondness for tbe cerebral nasal, 
wbtcb those diolecU eeerjrwhrre esbibit, preferring it eonsUntlp to tbe 
dental, in tbe most aneaprcled places. 

57. before any mute consonant, is changeable to the 

nasal of that class, which may be always written os Anusrdr.* 
Before all other consonants it becomes Anusvdr. The opera¬ 
tion of this rule is especially to be noticed in the numeromt 
Sanskrit compounds in which ‘with,’ ‘together,’ is the 
first clcmcnL Thus, e.g., or + 

58. Final in composition, when preceded by any vowel 
other than or becomes T» before nil soft letters except 

Instances of this change are common in Sanskrit com¬ 
pounds; as, e.g., ^ + 

When follows, « is dropped, and the preceding vowel is 
lengthened; as in from + 

69. Vt is substituted for (or sg:) before short sg, or a 
soft consonant; Vi following, is then elided, and the elision 
marked by Avagrah. lliia rule is illustrated by such com¬ 
pounds as fro*” + from 

also in the headings of chapters, as, for 

So likewise, such Sanskrit phrases in the Rdmdyan 
asare to be explained; ^ (V|:) and«i^( 9 :), 
before and qrfQ, have first become ^ and ^ by the 
above rule, and then the following initial qi has been elided. 
Avagrah, in these instances, is often thus inaccurately omitted. 


• Vld.t 18 . 
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60. lo dll Sanskrit words, ^ uiiLst be written for not 

Oiiol, aAer any vowel but v or and after either ai or 
Thus we write, correctly, not But Hindf yields 

few examples under this rule. 

61. ^ 6nal, in Samderit compounds, is chanfcrd to ^^sa^f 

or before i|, t|, and qi. This rule is illustrated by 

numerous cximpounds with the nefiative prefix and a 
few other words; as, fvnwmir for far^mr^; or 

f»i:qF»rti for farqrtu; Trnft^rw for trmwrw. 

62. In Sanskrit, the number of these euphonic rules b 
much greater, but those that we have given will be found 
sufficient to indicate and explain the correct writing of neariy 
every Sanskrit word ever used in IlindL 
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Abnriciiuil 
Imlua Lao- 


Til* Aacirat 
Prakrit Ota> 
bctt. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OP HINDI. 

63. When, lon^ before tlic Christian era, the .Arran, 
Sanskrit-speaking people entered trhat is notv enllctl Hinda- 
Bthnn, they found it inhabited by people of another race and 
another tou^e. This alraripnal race, as the tide of Arj'an 
invasion rolled on eastward, retreated before it, falling away, 
some into the mountains on the north, more into the jungles 
and hills of Central and Sotithcni India, where, under various 
names, preserving still their ancient dialects, and su|)ei>titious 
demon-worship, they arc found to-duy. Many, however, 
doubtless remained in their ancient hnnies, where the stream 
«»f Ar)'an immigration and Aryan speech soon so’cpt over 
them, and they became the seiwants of the invading race. 
Although the aboriginal speech mast thus nhiii have dis¬ 
appeared for the most part from Northern and AVcstcni 
India, it is scarcely conceivable that it should not, before its 
disappearance fn>ra the scene, have influenced, to some 
extent, the language of the .Aryan invaders. To this external, 
Turanian influence, we shall probably not err in attributing 
many peculiarities of those ancient Indian dialects known os 
Prakrit, ‘common, vulgar,' which for centuries co-cxisted 
with the Sanskrit, much as, in ancient Italy, the various 
provincial dialctrts co-existed with the Latin of the court 
and of the forum. 

64. These Prakrit dialects, in the earliest period of which 
we can speak, appear to have existed under two leading ty|»cs, 
the Shauraseni in the west, and the Mugadlii in the east, 
with an intermediate dialett called Arddha-Mdgadhi (llalf- 
Mugadld) between them. These two or three, at that early 
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time—in the -Ith centurj' n.c.—divided hetneen llicin nil 
Cuntinentnl India Innn cast to wot. Tlic .Mahunishtri, 
inentiiined also hy the early Prakrit p^ininarinn , vnric«l 
little fnnn the Shaumseni; beiiif; specially the Iniifrua^re of 
p«K*try, ns the latter was the Innptn^ of pn*se. Besides these 
forms of the Prakrit which assumed a literary character, nro>r 
forms of sjit*ceh still more abraded and n’lnoved frvnn elassj** 
standards, railed hy the native grammarians Apnhhranslm 
‘ debased,’* inrorrcct,’ lit., * fallen.’ But the Apabhmnsha ot 
«nie region was not the same thing as the .\pahlirmjsha ol 
another: it was Shauraseui Apahliraijslia in the west, and 
Mngadiu .\jKihhnmsha in the east, and so on. Out of these 
Prakrit dialects, the litcrarj’Shnurasenf and Magadhi, and the 
various Apahliransha eoll(N|nial variations of these, arose the 
mtHlern .Vrj'an languages of India, llieir relation to San«- 
krit is thus closely similar to that of the mo<leru Roninnee svMj ^o t 
Inngnages of Europe to the classic Latin.* In number they*' 
arc iHiinmonly reckoned seven, and—proceeding from the 
west eastward—they arc kiunvn as Panjiibi, .Sindid, Giijaniti. 

Alanifld, Hindi, Orij'd and Bangi'di. Of these, in order of 
antiiputy, Hindi stands first, along with Panjabi and Gujarati, 
dating from alwut l(MK) .v.o. Tlie earliest writer whose wt»rk 
is prcservi*d for us is Chand Bardai, who wrote about the 
end of the 12th centurj-. Ch>scly after these, in order of 
time, follows Manijld, and, latest of all, the Oanguli. 

65 Of these seven Indo-.Arv-an languages, the Hindi i* Rri»thf 

* , , r •. ImpottanM 

undoubtedly the first in importance. In one or other of it' HindL 
niunerotis dialects, it is s|H>ken from the snowy ranges of 
the Himalaj'as on the north to the ^ indhya Mountains and 
the Nannaibi River in the south; on the east it is boundeil 
by the Sankhassi River from the Himalayas to the Ganges, 
and thence by a line drawn south-westerly to the Nannaibi; 


• An intemtiog and »ogge»liv« note on this sobjccl will be fonud lu 

Muir’s SiHMkrit TexU, Tol. IL pp. 140-UD. 




Mabamnidul 
IgdiOTMt oa 
UiaiU. 
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oil tlic west it is bounded by a line drawn from near the 
head of the Gulf of Kachchh northward and then nortli- 
eastward to the Satlaj River near Simla. It thus covers an 
area of more tlian 248,OCX) square miles, containing not less 
tlian 70,000,000 of Hindi-speaking people.* Moreover, in 
that special modification known os Urdu or Hindusthdnl, 
Hindi has become the official language in a large part of 
North India, as the s|M?ech of the Mussulman population 
everywhere, and, in a manner, a lingua franca for the whole 
Indian Feniusuio. 

68. Almost from its very origin Hindi has been subjected 
to foreign induence. The successive invasions and the final 
subjugation of the largest part of North India by the 
Muhammadans, occasioned the rise of the so-called Urdu, or 
‘ camp-speech,’just mentioned, about the close of the 12th 
ccntHiy. Although this latter is commonly contrasted with 
Hindi, in the narrower sense of that word, it is essentially 
merely a dialect of that language, and differs from others 
chiefly in the very great extent to which .Arabic and Persian 
wnnis and phrases have been substituted for those of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit origin. But the effect of Muhammadan influence 
has not been confined to the development of tlie Urdii dialect. 
Tlicre Is probably no dialect of Hindi, however pure, which 
has nut received at least a few Arabic and Persian words 
from the Muhammadan element in the population; and 
through the preference given to Urdd in the governmental 
administration of the country, and the greatly increased 
facilities of internal communication, the process of cluinge. 


* Urinwin, viUi Hoernir, totltta that the dialects spoken east of Allafi- 
abad as far os Bengal should not be reckoned iilndt, but a separate 
language, fur wiilcli be proposes the name of Bibiri. In like manner 
they both wunld also esclnde from the category of Hindi all Himalayan 
dialects. See Grierson: Seen Gnmmart, etc. Part I. pp. 1-3; lloemle; 
C»mp. Gramm, pp. i, U. 
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in this respect and in others, is going on more rapidly tlian 
ever in all the Hindi-speaking populations. 

67 From the above brief sketch of the origin and histor)- Tursiiim 
of modem Hindi, it is apparent that Hindi, though essentially HiwU. 
as Imly an .\ryan tongue as Sanskrit, mntains, besides the 
Arj’an,* which constitutes its forai and most of its substance, 
a Turanian and a Sheroitic element. 

As to the Turanian or aboriginal element preserved in 
Hindi, little-that is satisfactory can be said. We are not 
aware that any such thorough and systematic comparison of 
Hindi %vith the modem aboriginal and Dravidian dialects of 
Indm has been made, as might give much certain informa¬ 
tion on this question. It would be difficult, probably, to find 
many scholars competent for such an investigation. But, if 
we mistake not, modern rescan-lies would seem to indicate 
that Turanian influence in the Hindi and other Indo-Aryau 
dialects has often been unduly exaggerated. 

a. Some li*»-e thoiiglit Ui«t they could trace llil» InBiienee alniost 
Ihroaglioul the cutire Hlodi jfnunmatlcal »y»tem. The Indlnilioii of ibe 
caM-rrlaliuii by eerialii appended partklra, rather than by inflection, nr 
organic addition* to tiie word; the conjugation of the verb chiefly by mean* 
of nuiiliurie*. in.trad of by ten»e and mo<taI inflection*,—tbe»e, among 
other derUtion* from tlie Sanakrit and Prakrit dialectm. and corfwponding 
agreement* with the Dravidian language* of 8. India, have been attri¬ 
buted to extra-Aryan influence. Bot nU tliene analogie. are more fancied 
and apparent than real and aIgnifleanL The relaliun of the p<».tpo»iliOH 
to the Hindi »ub»tantire U, in fact, quite nnother thing from the 
• agginlinatinn ’ of word* In the Tamilian languages. It may lie rr- 
gardeil at demoMtmled. that the Hindi particlr. Imiirative of rate- 
rrlatioo are, in reality, boni fide San.krit word* greatly corrupted, 
which were originally apprclicnded. not n* • aggioUnatrd’ to Uie noun, 
hilt n* in grommaticnl constmetioo with it. The corrc*pondcocc, pointed 


• ilo.t Arjan word* in Hindi nre of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin. But 
n few. Iimnglit in by tlie Muhammndnn intadon*, linve come from tlic old 
Z.iud tliroogh the modem Ptislan. 
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mit I«y Dr. C«l<JwrII in hi* C<»mpamtirr Dmmmar, brlirren Ihi? Drntiijian 
«ipi Aa nr ku, an<l llte HIuHi <Iut. p<»t|>n«tti<ia ko, i« iMxr rr;o<r<lril 
liy llir l»r>t »rIiotar> a* only a ruMiai rninciilmrr. A« to tlir ilitTcrrnce 
DOtrtI l>at«rrn liir Snn»kiit and liie iliniii ruiijitpiliuo, it i* only |>rr> 
ri*riy timilnr to aiiiit wo oli*»r*-r, t« a {rrratrr or lo*» rxtrut, in every 
C>in>|tenn Iwngiiap-, ulirrr, in cim.*r<jurure of the abnuion and lo*» of 
llir trmiioatiun* and inltrction* ubirb clianictrriied the »yaliirtir lau- 
Ifua^r* from wldrit tliry wrmlly nru*e, ibr ni« of anxiliarir* iio* iMrotne 
a >im|de nrrr*»ity of *|irecU. A» to voralinlary, it i* a uolnblr fact, 
that a» tlic varimii Indo-Aryan dialrrt« lirrome l*ctfer kuowrn, and tbrir 
plionrtlc in«r* liettrr andrr*tond, many wont*, wbicli at fimt rr*Ulrd all 
uttriu|iU to prove tlieir Aryan vr!|;in, niid tlirrrfure mijrbt iiavc 1*erp 
iuitif;inrd to lie alait ijpnal, bare 6nidly liecn *att>facturily ideutifird a* 
luiiurried with cbuaic Sanskrit term*. Still tlicre ran be litlle rrakoii 
to doubt that, more r*|M‘rially nmnii|' tlic vnignr worti* of varlun* lia'al 
dlu|rrt>, inrr*tIpition w ill 6nally leuve a midnum of wrord* unt|iir*tiuiinbly 
Tnr-iidan.* I'nif. Monirr-Williain* bn* »np(»e»ted, in Id* Sanakril liraiii- 
mar. tb'it the cerebral letter*, wbicli tlie Hindi ha* received fniin Snn<krit, 
nrr pndwbly drritrd from tbe aliori{;inal diatrcU.f It i», at lrn«t, a fart 
worth noticing in tliii connection, that, of tiiote Hindi word* wbicli liegin 
with a cerebral, miicb the larger |Mirt belong to the Prakritic, rather than 
the pure Sauvkrit element of Hindi. For exiiniple, of SU word* in tbe 
f'rrut-SJgar liegiiining with one of llie cerrbml letter* /, fk, ij, ilh, only ‘il 
npe pure S<iu*krit,to fIS Pmkrille word*; wlierea*, of 12S word* Iwglunltig 
witb At, we find 21 of Prakritic origin to 107 pnre Kan*krit wiinl*; I.e., in 
tbe r*«« of word* with initial cerebral*, over tbrre.fo<irtli* are l*rakritir; 
while of word* witli an initinl k, fivr-»ixtlit are Soa*krit. And it may lie 
furtber ob*erx'rd, that the cerebral letter* prevail nio*l ia tbo«e *e<tiont 
Ilf the Hindi country where, a* in tbe Himalaya* and tbe wa»te* of 
ItaJimtana, the nliorigtiiri, if not itill remaining, mny lie *<ippo*eil to 
bale lield the grntiiid tlie longe*t. flcame* and llnerule, however, be»i- 
tafe to arvept tbi* »iigge*lloii of Prof. AlooIrr-iVillium*, and inrliiie to 
re;riird both tbe cerriirni* and the dental* a* of liido'Aryan origin, 
iniMlificatbin*, probably, of an originni armiHxrrbnil »aand, wliicb, to n»e 
Hiiemie** word*, “vnrird ia two dlrertioui *o as to heroine the true 
i-errbral and the true dental renpectlvcly." ♦ 


• Md. Trumpp ; Grammar »/the Siadht, p. UL 
t VIiL SauMk. Grammar, p. xxiv, fiMituoIr +. 

; Vld. Beanies: Comp. f#>8a»Mt. vol. I. pp. 23-2-235 ; lluemle: Camp. 
Gramm, f 12. 
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68 In brief, then, tbeTurnnian clement in Hindi iiinst be . 
rc^nnlctl as, in any ease, of very snlxtrdinatc iin|H)rtaucc. In in 

^raintuar and in vocabular}' alike, Hindi is einpbatieally an 
Aryan Ininnia^e. But some foreipriicrs have pone to tlic 
e.\trenic of ilenyinp fliat Hindi, properly so called, contains 
any otlier tban Sanskrit and I’rakrit wools; and, in tbeir 
•zeal for wbat tbey tenn ‘pure Hindi,’ scrupulously exclude 
from tbeir writinp, if not from tbeir speech, all Arabic and 
Persian words.* But it should not be fi>rpottcu that, in such 
a matter ns this, wc have to do, not with theories, but with 
facts. Xow if, to detenninc this fpicstion, we examine 
classic Hindi works, such os, in prose, the Prem-Sngnr, and 
in poetrj', the ItumaynH, wc do not find, in point of fact, that 
the lanpnnpc which the people of the country call Hindi is 
tints free from any Arabic and Persian admixture. 

a. In pnmf of this assertion, the student may note the 
followinp list of Arabic and Persian words occurrinp even 
in the Itamdiftut. Wc follow the Hindi spcllinp. 

mfW, WTTWft, TOTT- WT«r«. WW, fT^» 

«t^, 

^H, 5tTni, WHTJt, ^*1, etc. In other Hindi 
writers, as, c.p., A'//6/r, and otliers who, like him, have been 
much under Muhammadan influence, they ore much more 
numerous. Xor, if wc listen to the coIIo<iuial of the jieople, 
shall wo fail to hear, even in the most secluded districts, and 
from Hindmis living quite apart from the Muhammadans, 

such .\rabic and Persian words ns JtWT, **0^^ 

(for^lAi^Jk etc. 

A. It may be noted here, with regard to the character and 
extent of this Arabic and Persian admixture, that in the case 
of all words having any 8|»ccial reference to government and 


See, «.g. Etlierington; HUdI Grammar, Preetee, pp. iv, v. 
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law, the conquering: Miihnnimadans have succeeded in im¬ 
posing their own words upon the colloquial Hindi to the 
exclusion of the Sanskrit. And if any one, in his zeal f«»r 
‘ pure Hindi,' will attempt to use, instead of these, the corre¬ 
sponding Sanskrit words, he will probably find that none 
but a few Pandits will understand him. As to Arabic and 
Persian words of other classes, the proportion found in Hindi 
varies, as nii|H>t be expected, in different parts of the country; 
being g:rcntest in the extreme N.W''., and gradually diminishing 
toward the E. and S. 

Anbieux) 09 , Inasmuch ns the Arabic and Persian alphabets differ 
io nindL widely from the Devaniigari, ail words from those langruages 

containing letters not represented in those alphabets, when 
received into Hindi, undergo certain modifications. These 
are, in brief, as follows:— 

a. Both k and iZJ are pronounced as tt, and are so repre¬ 
sented ; as, * wag:es ’; /Jj, * contention.’ 

b. The three sibilants, and ail become H; 

as, d-jVj, «Tf^, ‘proved’; ‘a groom’; 

or ‘sir, master.’ often becomes n; but in 

most sections of the country, (as, fur example, through the 
central I>oab and in M^rwdf*) it is regularly sounded as ; 
thus, ^^or ‘beginning’; tlXii ir*or «*, ‘doubt.’ 

r. The letters, J, j, 1?, all pronounced in Urdu as :, 
become ei yin Hindi; as,Ui, EITT, ‘alittle’; ‘land’; 

anf^, ‘a surety’; anf^, ‘manifest.’ But in 

Mdordfi and some other forms of Hindi, j final becomes 
as in tenr^, for ‘paper.’ 

(/. ^ and j both become ^; as, ffTEtt ‘state IT, 
‘every.* In Mdpvdn, when medial, they commonly disappear; 
as, e.g., ^ for ‘a city,’ for ‘sir.’ Tlie 

gutturals ^ and ^become, respectively, and ar; as, e.g., 
in ‘dust,’ for ul/lS-; apt, ‘grief,’ for and ‘a 

slave,’ for j commonly becomes V; os in f®, ‘right,’ 
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for j>-; and ,‘word,’ for J^. But the common people 
in the centnd Dodb uflcn oddly .change a final j to 7 f; thuD, 
^wiac*, ‘investigation/ becomes ‘like/ Errf^« 

^ is always dropped; thus, Jic becomes ‘ intellect ’; 

‘existent, real’ But short a before^, on the 
rejection of ^.is lengthened; as, »‘ known/ for j is 

ordinarily unchanged; but in MjSpvdH* 1 l>avc found 
‘a minister of state,’ for j>j)t where the consonantal v has 
been softened to the cognate vowel. 

e. Tlie sound of wi may be regarded as fairly naturalized 
in most Hindi dialects. Not only is its pronunciation retained 
in Arabic and Persian words when introduced into Hindi, 
where it is represented by tj, as in ‘a banker/ for 

; but, to a great extent, the common people substitute 
the foreign sound of f for pA, even in Indian words; pro¬ 
nouncing, c.g., Tjai, ‘ fruit/ /«/, instead of yhul ; ftni, ‘ again/ 

Jir, etc. 

/. Arabic and Persian words not containing any of the 
above letters, for the most part enter Hindi without change, 
the Dcvanllgari furnishing the equivalents of oil the other 
Arabic letters. Occasional changes and corruptions indeed 
occur which can scarcely be reduced to rule. There seems 
to be at least a tendency in sonic parts of the country to 
reject a consonant following any sibilant; thus we hear, in 
the Dodb, TTETt;, ‘a labourer/ for ‘finn/ for 

and in MdpvAH. ‘n mosque/ for We 

may also note a decided tendency to substitute i for a; as in 
fimil, ‘salt/ for JJi 4 j ; ‘an agent/ for 

Op TAT8.iM.t Words. 

70 . We may now pass to the consideration of words of 
Sanskrit origin, which make up not less than nine-tenths uunli. 
of the language. These have been divided by native writers 
into Tiitsania and Tadbhax^a words. Tlie word Tatsamay 



Cotnitnit 
TatMiiMu tad 
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ITfm, meaning * the same as that,’ appropriately denotes all 
purely Sanskrit nurds; i.e., all such as have entered Hindi 
with no alteration save the loss of the aneient affixes of 
declension. The word Tadh/tava, ‘ of the nature of that,’ 
denotes, on tlie other hand, all romiptcd San.skrit words, 
which, by the addition, loss, or ehangc of certain letters, 
have come to appear in Hindi in a form mure or less 
modified, and often greatly disguised. 

71. Tattnmn words, a.s is evident from the above definition, 
appear in ever}’ dialect under one and the same form. But 
inasmuch os pure Sanskrit words in Hindi, like most words 
of Latin and Greek origin in English, are especially appro¬ 
priated to the expression of higher or scientific thought, it is 
evident, that the proportion of these Tutsamat actually found 
in the various Hindi dialects, must needs vary greatly, in 
proportion to their literary cultivation. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that, to a limited extent cverv-where, but 
more especially in Western Hindi, Arabic and Persian words 
have often usurped the place of the Sanskrit Tatsamas. And 
so it has come to pass, that, speaking in a general way, the 
proportion of Tatsnmas current in Hindi regularly increases 
as we go eastward, till we reach the Dongdli, in which they 
reach a maximum. The following remarks will help to 
indicate the nature and extent of this Tatsama clement. 

72. In yerf many ca.scs, the Tatsama and Tadbhava forms 
of the same word or root coexist in the language. Thus, e.g., 
we have wtv, Tatsama, Tadbhava \ WDT, Tatsama, ETTV* 
TatUihava. In some eases, the two forms retain the same 
meaning; thus, iftv and Imtli signify < anger’; and 

‘fit, worthy.’ In such cases, one form is often dialectic. 
Tlius, Tadbhava forms with f for an aspirated mute, are 
especially characteristic of the old Eastern Hindi of the 
linmdt/aii, as, e.g., WHI, for WTH, iftV. 

But where Tatsamas and Tudbhavas co-exist in the same 
dialect, it often happens that, with the difierence in form, we 
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find a diiTcrcnce also in sificnificatioii; tints Tatsama, is 
‘ a rnin-cluud but the corres|M>iidin^ Tudlthitva,"^^, is alnay.s 
‘ rain,’ ‘ a shower/ fIften, the Tatsama Ls tlic general term, 
and the Tadb/iara, tlie more specific one; as, qrRt ‘ a place,* 
in general; but TrWT» ‘ a police-station/ ^\'hcrc the words 
will admit it, the Tatsama fonn is ofien appropriated to a 
higher sense, and the Tudhhava is restricted to a lower 
signification. Tlius, the TudLhava is* ‘ to see, seeing,’ 

in general; but the Tatsama is 'beholding/ in a higher 
sense, ns of a superior in rank, an idol, or a deity. Tlius, 

|>eople say, amniq VT ’to behold Jagannulh/ 

but never, aiJiflm ^ ‘ to see Joganniith.’ 

Rrm. Tbe carrfal regard to rliqurtie fur which the Hinduoi are noted, 
il maalfral, not only, as will hereafter appear, in the appropriation of 
eertuln pronominal forms and verbal InAectioat fur the indliation of 
rariottt degrees of rr*pect, but nl»o, and very often, in the rboire of a 
Tatsamm or Tsdhhaoa word, the former being commonly the more 
respectful. 

73. purely Sanskrit nouns and adjectives, the 
tenninntions have been lost, and they regularly appear in Adjeciiroa 
Hindi under the ronii which they assume in the Sanskrit 
noni. sing., minus the nom. cose termination. Tints, the 
bases Wrg, tBrfrt!, UW!, ’Traw, 

respectively appear in Hindi as 
»rnn, >rm, and 

«. Tlic only nouns exempted from the operation of this 
law arc crude battes in and as, c^f., 

which, in Hindi, have lost, not only, as in Sanskrit itself, the 
nom. sing, termination, but also the final radical as found 
in the Sanskrit nom. sing.; so that the above words appear 
in Hindi as sni, Also, in a single instance in the Jlumdyun, 

Ththi IHs has written (doubtless for the sake of the metre) 
the root of the strong Sanskrit cases, for ^i<1l> 

giver/ 
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b. Sanskrit adjectives In tfH, occurring in Hindi, frequently 

substitute for the nom. sing., the base in of the strong 
cases, as, c.g., ‘merciful,’ ‘sinful’; so also, 

^vnnn for ^vr^, ‘hungry.’ 

c. As has been remarked, Hindi nouns exhibit, in their 

declension, only the scanty remainder of the Sanskrit case- 
terminations, so corrupted and modi6cd as to be recognized 
only with difficulty. The unchanged Sanskrit forms ore, 
however, occasionally met with, but ore no more organically 
connected with the Hindi, than such Latin and Greek phrases 
and words as ‘ id «/,’ ‘ et cetera,* ‘ dogmata,* are thus connected 
with English. Examples are, gen. sing, of trf, ‘all’; 

=‘viz.,’ abL sing, of ‘parents,’ nom. dual 

of ftnt; ^VfL'tbe rains,’nom. plur. from ‘with 

pleasure,’ instr. sing, of But the most of these are very 

rare; and, with few exceptions, are only found in poetry. 

SaMkrit Com- 74. Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur in Hindi, 
with the usual loss of the case-terminations, but are by no 
means common, and, with a few exceptions, they belong 
rather to literature than to the colloquial. Examples are, of 
superlatives; %B,‘most excellent,’ from^i\; fUEltm,‘dearest,’ 
from ftre. Comparatives are yet more uncommon; we have 
noted ‘slower,’ from ‘ more holy,’ from 

1 ^. It may be remarked that these Sanskrit comparatives, 
when they occur in Hindi, very commonly lose the com¬ 
parative sense and are, in effect, superlatives. 

Ttotma 75. The numerals and pronouns appear in Hindi, a» might 

Fronooiu. be expected of words in such incessant use by all clas-ses, in 
an extremely mutilated and corrupted form. But the un¬ 
changed Sanskrit numerals arc occasionally found in Hindi 
literature, especially in the headings of chapters. So also, 
we occasionally meet certain cases of the Sanskrit pronouns; 
more especially, the gen. smg. of the Ist and 2nd personal 
pronouns, zm and trg, chiefly in poetry. 
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78 The Hindi verbs, witliout an exception, arc Tudbhava 

‘ Verbrironni. 

words. Still, in poetry, parts of Sanskrit tenses are o<'ca- 

sionally found; thus, from the root i^, we have ‘I 

salute,* 1st sing. pres. Parasmai. But such forms as this 

have no organic conneciion with the language. The Hindi, 

however, besides the regular Tadbimva participles of its verbal 

conjugation, admits, even in the collo<juial, various Sanskrit 

participles in an unaltered form. Thus, we have the pres. 

participle Jitmane in in»t; as, from the root 

‘ existing, present,’ and, very rarely, the indecL past participle, 

in wr; as, in the Rdmdyan, fsfWT. Much more common is 

the past part, in 7 T or ^ (gf); F, «ni, ‘done, 

made*; from '3W, ‘spoken, said*; from ‘filled’; 

from * fascinated.* Not uncommon are fut. pass. 

participles; whether those in as, from V, ‘ worthy 

to be done*; or as ‘ to be received,* from Vf; 

or in Tj, as, ^t|, from *to be seen,* ‘visible.* Very rare 

is the 2nd fut. part. Parasmai in 9 ; as, from v, * to be,* the 

final consonant tt having been rejected, Mfgtq, ‘future.* 

Sanskrit also contributes to Hindi many adverbs, prepositions 

and conjunctions, in an unaltered form. A list of these will 

be given in the appropriate place. 

Of Tadbhava Words. 

77. The plan of this work will not allow the space 
necessary to an exhau-stive discussion of the Tadbhava words 
of Hindi; but a brief exhibition of the processes by which 
they have been formed, will be found of service in the study 
of the Hindi dialects, and aid the student to an intelligent 
acquaintance with the language. Accordingly, referring the 
student elsewhere for a full discussion of this matter,* we 

• See Uio ** Coinpnrstlve Graroroar of the Modern Aryan Langnigrt 
of India,” by John Bearoea, B.C.S.. and the •• Comparative Grammar of 
the Gambian lymgnngr*,** by 0r. A. D. F. ll»»©mle; work* which am , 

indi>peo»abie to any one who will make a thorough aUdy of thla anbjccl. 
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propose to notice, as briefly as may be, the more important 
of those phonetic laws which have operated and are still 
operating in the Hindi dialects of N. India. 


Of Vowel Changti. 

78. .45 has already appeared, Hindi exhibits a decided 
tendency to the omission of the short vowels. The inherent 
a is constantly dropped from unaccented syllables, even 
though its omission he not marked by the use of a injunct 
consonant. ^ and ore very commonly silent when fiual; 
in other positions they usually remain. 

a. But Benmes has noted the frequent elision of ^ and 

initial, in Sanskrit comptmnds in which one of the inseparable 
prepositions SBfq, etc., is the first memljer. 

Among his illustrations are, ‘to peep,’ from Sk. 

‘overiooking’; ‘to be wet,’ from Sk. 

‘seated,’ from Sk. to which might 

be added others, as, e.g., BTTqwt or iTJTqq, ‘to send,’ from 
the Sanskrit causal base, ‘ U initial is sometimes 

omitted in simple words also; as, e.g., in * o pumpkin,’ 
for Sk. 

b. The Sanskrit fern, termination, in Tadhhava nouns Is 

reduced to the silent d; as in qrJt, ‘o thing, a word,* Sk. 
qnnV; ‘sleep,’ Sk. fnjp. T o*" t vanishes, as 

in feminines in whence Hindi feminines in q; a-s, Jnf^, 
‘ a gardener’s wife,’ for from ♦iiwO : *l> ‘ ^ sister,’ 

I’r. Sk. ‘the wife of a Seth’; 

qit«, ‘the eye,’ Sk. qrf^, etc. A similar change passes on 
^ and as in ?nt, ‘body,’ Sk. 7t^; ;m, ‘niother-in-law,’ 
Sk. 

c. q final follows the same law in many words now used 

as adverbs or prepositions, but originally Sanskrit loca¬ 
tives singular; as, ‘near,’ Sk. ‘with,’ 
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Sk. etc. Sometimes this n of tlic locative is weakened 
to as in wrfw, ‘till.’ 

79. ^ in often changed to x.* espec'nHy «“ unaccented 
syllables. Thus ^1X79, ‘remembrance,’ becomes 
TTfun« ‘first,’ is constantly pronounced, and often written, 
ilffurt- Sometimes the same clinngc takes place in accented 
syllables; as in ‘pardon,’ Sk. WT- In Mgm, ‘a 

weasel,’ Sk. ^ npp«*ars to he changed to tj. 

The change of ^ to Ls less common, and chiefly occurs 
under the influence of a ncighbouriug labial; as in 
‘the itch,’ Sk. ‘moustache,’ Sk. x^rg, 

a. When ^ or '5 follow a syllabic coutaiuing XI, they 
fi^ucntly supersede XJ in that syllabic, or caiuse it to be 
exchanged for the cognate gtat diphthong, illustrations are; 

‘a taniarind tree,’ Sk. xrf^TXn; *a finger,’ Sk. 

Xl^xf^; ‘a bole dug by burglars,’ Sk. tx’N, ‘the 

beak of a bird,’ Sk. 

b. Very often in Sanskrit words, XI, when followed by the 

semivowels x or coalesces with them into the cognate 
diphthong, commonly the vriddhi. Thus, the Sk. xxx, 
‘eye,’ becomes 51x; ‘time,’ or ‘salt,’ 

xfrx, but also 1^; XIXX:, ‘another,’ through the previous 
substitution of X for X, 

c. Here may best be noticed the operation of a law by 

which ^ was regularly substituted in Prakrit for the Sans¬ 
krit declensional termination XTfl IX|:).* Although, in most 
Tadbhava words, the corruption of this termination in 
Hindi has proceeded still further, till only X or X final is 
left, yet many illustrations still remain, as in the pronouns, 
where, c-g., the relartve xY and the (Braj) interrogative lit, 
stand respectively for strong Prakrit forms preserved in 
Miirw-dri, and for the Sanskrit x: and x:. 


• Cf. VararocUl: Pmkr. Prak. V. (I). 
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Similarly, we Imve, from the Sk. ‘ the Kcoond 

day before or after the present.' 

^•uTi^ ®® ^ present few instances of change. 

Labial Vuwela. But ^ 18 changed to in ‘ to smell,’ from Sk. 

and t to in ‘testing,’ for Sk. tKVfttr. 

has become ^ in the common word finnIYi ‘ Uphtnlng,* for 
Sk. In WT^, ‘rheumatism,’ for Sk. the final 

^ has probably arisen from the cognate ^ final having 
b«reu dropped, and (f) lengthened in compensation. In 
fgufV, *a dot,’ from Sk. f^, we have apparently a real 
change of "g to t; ; unless, indeed, after the analogy of many 
other Tadbhavas in t represents, in this instance, the ^ 
of a Prakrit stem, (?). ^ has also become in 

7 !f»r^, ‘a little,’ for Sk. In ‘the lungs*’ Sk. 

^ has become 

(^biS “* 81. ^ undergoes various changes. ^Mien initial it always 

Vowel*. ap|iears in Tadbhava words as fx; os in for ^irfw. 

When noil-initial, the most comiiion substitution is tf; as in 
f^l, ‘ a vulture,’ for ‘a scorpion,’ for 1* 

may be changed to as in ‘ a horn,’ for ^oi, and 
for ‘death*; or even n, as in , ‘a house,’ for Jf. It 
often becomes 'g, commonly under the influence of a con¬ 
tiguous labial; as in ‘remembrance,’ for ijfg; or gt, 
as in ‘dead/ for Less frequently it appears as 

g, as in ‘earth,’ Sk. ‘the rainy season,’ 

Sk. mg g. In many coses, even when non-initial, it is repre¬ 
sented by the consonant in combination with one or more 
vowels; most coinmonly as in ‘a householder,’ 

for vnpn; or even f;f^, as in fgfxrmg, ‘creating,’ for ggw; 
or, under the influence of a labial, ^ as in vpg, ‘a tree,’ 
fur Sk. 

Imphnirg 82. T, and g, in the penult of Sanskrit or Prakrit 

oi \ owvIa* 

worcb regularly appear as long in Hindi, in oil caseM u'hcre 
the original ultimate syllable has been dropped. This is most 
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of all to be noted in a larfce class of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
words formed by the suffix i|. This includes a few Sanskrit 
nouns of aj^ney, but especially, a very large number of 
words, chiefly Prakrit, fonned by the addition of an inorganic 
41 to the original Sanskrit base.* This law will be found to 
cover most Tadbhnva masculine nouns in 4rt final, and femi¬ 
nine nouns in as also many nouns in denoting trades. 
Examples arc: ^tn,‘a leopard,’ Sk. (Pr. fwrtxTl ?)? 

‘a horse,’ Sk. (Pf* 

Sk. wfxlin; ‘sand,’ Sk. 4T^; ‘clarified butter,’ 

Sk. vrt ; all formed after the manner of 41^, *a barber,’ 
from Sk. irrfiTfl:. The t ^ 

bnbly arisen directly from intermediate forms, V 

and 4 having been cuphonically inserted after the elision of 
4 [ (as in 4TfM7!, 1!)-t 

83. When, ill the pnicess of phonetic decay, a Sanskrit 
conjunct has been reduced in Hindi to a simple consonant, 
a short vowel, preceding such a coiijunct, is regularly 
Iciigthcued. Tims, the Sk. f4l, ‘hand,’ becomes in Hindi, 
fl4; 4 |fg, ‘fire,’ 4114; 'sugar-cane,’ f*re: l,f*isW), 
ftlfftt, ‘twenty,’ 4^4- 

«. Sometimes, instead of the long vowel, the cognate gutf 
diphthong is the substitute ; as in ‘a leper,’ Sk. ^8^ ; 

4l'3, ‘ginger,’ Sk. or 41 under such circumstances 

eoiiinionly becomes as in 4^3, ‘back,’ from ^8; 3(t3> 
‘ sight,’ from '^fB. 

A. In such ca.scs, the lengthened vowel is often nasalised, 
especially where the first member of the conjunct was a nasal. 
Examples arc; 4rt^, ‘the moon,’ Sk. 44f; irfZT. ‘a thorn,’ 
Sk. 4ri!74 ; also , ‘ a camel,’ Sk. 4^ ; 4tQ , ‘ a snake,’ 
Sk. 44; 4t4T, ‘J‘«gh,’ Sk.-3^. It may be added that 
very often vowels arc optionally nasalised, even where there 


• CodcrrnlDg till! Prakrit mIB*. *ee U*». Inrt. Ung. Pr»c. H 80. 1; 
1«, 10; et p*.»ini. t Vid. i 88, o, tUm. 1. t VkL 4 80. 
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has been no prenous conjunct; a.s, ^ or ^.‘rain.’Sk. 

ETtft or *a cough,' Sk. Elifum; in which la-^t instance 

the initial n has been a.spiratcd through the influence of the 
following sibilant. 

c. But in some such cases, chiefly Sanskrit compounds 
with various prefixes, in which the accent rests on the radi¬ 
cal syllable, the accent has prevented the lengthening of the 
vowel, as in derivatives from Sk. + nn), ‘ rising,* 

where Hindi has etc., and not ^rT^TT. 

84. Long vowels are almost invariably changed to their 
own short, when any long or heavy appendage is added to 
a won!. This occurs especially in the first member of com¬ 
pounds; as in WZWTT* *» highwayman,’ where WZ is for 

‘ a road ’; q^flTT, ‘ a water-<-arrier,’ for tjWVfTTT; 

‘a flower-garden,’ for y i q i O ; ‘winter,’ for 

So also where heavy terminations have been added; 
“ ‘old age,’ from iFjfT; fir a i l; , ‘sweetmeats,’ from 

*tVZT» ‘sweet,’ Sk. For the diphthongs the corre¬ 

sponding simple vowel is the substitute; as in fiffz^, dim. 
from ‘a son’; ^ZVT, ‘younger,’ <smaller,’from IftZT, 
‘little.’ 

85. Diphthongs final in Prakrit and Sanskrit arc in 

Hindi regularly reduced to their simple vowel, llius the 
Prakrit nora. sing, termination for Sk. in archaic 
Hindi, and among the moderns, in Naipdli, and oflcii in 
other Himalayan dialect<, regularly becomes Tims, 

Sk. ‘an arrow,’ Pr. is in the Hdmdyan, 

‘afiection,’ Pr. O.H. It should 

be observed, however, that in later Hindi,* this short ^ 
also has been dropped, leanng, e.g., mturdg, for 

^ 3 ^. 15 . Similarly, ^ or ^ final, in the coiijugation of 
verbs, often appears as ^; as in for ftn, Sk. ; 
Trff for , etc. 


• VId. 4 78, 6 . 
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a. But where, in Prakrit, alter cluiion of a 6nal consonant, 

H'c have final, High Hindi presents irT> 

and In the western and Himalayan dialects, ^ and nit 
ap|>ear for the Pr. ninit • In 11.H. wheat,’ for Sk. tft^» 

exeeptionolly stands for nit; and nft medial becomes nit t 
in jftnt, for 

b. In K. nit for Br. Vti in the termination of Tadbhava 
nouns and adjectives, ^ medial becomes nit; ^ al^ in tit7TT> 

' a grandson,* for Sk. ift^. In%nZ) a pilot,* for Sk. ^ 
has become 

86. The modem Hindoos, in the colloquial, constantly ^ * 


prefix a short m to words beginning with a conjunct in 
which 9 is the first letter; thus, e.g., nzit, *a woman,* be¬ 
comes nreit, or, with some, ^rpr, ‘a place,* nRRrn, 

etc. Such fonns are occasionally found in literature ; as 
e.g., in the Bdmdyan, for ‘praise,* and nratn, 

for ^rm > * bathing.* 

87. When, by the elision of a medial consonant, two Ot Hfatiw. 
vowels hare been brought into contact, Hindi, instead of 
allowing the hiatus to remain, as in Prakrit, very often, 
though by no means always, seeks to avoid it, either, where 

the rules of tandhi will pennit, by uniting the concurrent 
vowels; or, in other ca.se$, by inserting a consonant, itsually 
xj or sometimes f. Thus, the Sk. ‘ he walks,* 

It being elided, becomes in O.H. and in many modern 

dialects, or The Sk. ‘thirsty,’ q and tf 

being elided, and a ti inserted, becomes fgqmi ; 

* craxy,* ti being elided, and q inserted, becomes qnnn, hut 
sometimes gigqi or qr^Tf. Occasionally, as in ‘n 
needle,* Sk. xrqV, and ‘ ‘h® cuckoo,’ Sk. lilfqq, the 

hiatus is suffered to remain. 

88. While these combinations often take place in ac- Virutioai 
cordance with the Sanskrit rules of taudhi, this is by no 
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nionns nltra}** the case. The fulluiriug exceptions may be 
espei'ially noted. 

(1) \ short votvel after a long^ often disappears; as in 

* to cry,’ where is for TW*t» from . The sliort 
vowel, liowcver, sometimes maintains its ground, as, c.g., 
above, in 

(2) The simple vowels, '^ + ^, 11 -)-'^, sometimes coalesce 

into tlic rriddhi, instead of the gutf, which tlie Sanskrit law 
would require; but often this is dialectic. Examples fre¬ 
quently occur in the conju^tion of verbs; as, e.g., ‘ he 

laughs’ from Sk. and probably 2nd plur. 

imperat., ‘walk,’from the old Hindi, ‘gaiT. 

^3) Anomalous is the ^ or in the first syllable of the 
following numerals, viz.: 35; 37; -15; 

65. The original Sanskrit equivalents of 
these present no combination which by any phonetic law could 
give rise to these diphthongs.* But In Iftfts! or 3,3, 

the same diphthongs arc derived regularly from the Sk. 
in as aiso the same inlnnuftH, or^tn*!^, 43, 

from Sk. Hence Beomes has not unnaturally 

suggr^ted that these perplexing forms may be due to the 
fancy of the Hindoos for rhyming related words, which led 
them to assimilate all tlicsc numerals in sound to titc perfectly 
regular derivative, 

a. The semivowels Tj and after ^ or their cognate 
vowels, \ and are often treated as vowels, so that ^ + EJ, 
like + tf, becomes ^ or ij; like 11 + 15 , = ^ or iff; 

^ + Ei,like = and ^4-^, like El + Tliu.s,as 

before noted, EmEi, ‘time,* becomes ‘existence,’; 

the senses,’ 

Rrm. I. Thi* principle apparently Iradi to the explanation of thn*e 
niion* In ^ and ^ referred to In f 82. The ^ of the nltimate being 


• See Table of Hindi and Sanikiit Nnmerala. 

t Comp. Gramm. voL IL p. { VkL 4 90. 
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rrjrctrd, or arms iaicrtMl to fill the givlo^ ni, e.g., hr the 

8W. • ■ mare.* Pr. BfTfnTT. ««!, vlfSOT, and ‘hm 

•ml. dnilly, becoming By a liniilar proceai, from the 

Sk. Pr. WRrVTf ahoolil hare the ancccMlre forma, 

WT^, 

/tfm. 3. It may lie noted berr, tliat in the eolloqnlal lliroiighout Oodr 
and the Duib, the Intermrdiate forma tlioa pnatniatcd ai the immnUate 
origin of oimna fem. in atill exiat. In tlie dialect of W. Oodr, e.g., 
we liare (na if from a Sk. form, for • a ImlTalo- 

eow ’; m. 8k. ^tfZVT. ‘n mare,’ etc.* 

b. Hoernle pives the following contractions as peculiar to 
the modem Indo-A'ryan languages, viz.: ^ or sgr with ^ to 
or with to W; as in the Ist and 3rd sing, conting. future, 
in *rf»i for and wff, for ^ with to ij. 

or^; a.s in^^, ‘one and a half,’ Pr.f^^^ (?) Mg.fif^^i etc.; 

Mdf. jfVvnit for firfvnt, Ar. ‘labour’; with to 

ifr, or as, ^tVT, ‘perfume,’ Sk. etc.; TI with 

T> '^i ®'‘ ^ ^ 

Rem. Aoaav4r (for Aoun4«ik) la freqoenily found where it repreaeiita. Inorgaaia 
not an organic part of the word, but a local liabit of naaaliaing the towel. 

Tbna, e.g., in the drama of Rafuthtr ear Prem Mohaut, we 6nd conatantly 
^ for if, the poatpoailion of the ca»e of the agent; aiao tj for ^ in the 
maac. obi. aing., specially in the inflected Infinitive; aa, wt*i*l WT for 

WT*iil for Wl^nrWT, «te-. 


Op Cossoxajjtal Changes. 

Simple Consonants. 

89. Any smooth mute, except ^ or n, also zi, xi, 
and and rarely and ft, when single and non-initial, may 

* It b to be remembered, in Inveatigating wnrda of thU claia, that 
the tnffiz Pi. in Prakrit, was addrd Indiflerently to alrooet any word. 
Laeien’e worda are, * omoibu* thematb.’ See LnMen: lust. H*g. Prae. 
pawiro. 

t Comp. Gramm, p 48. For additional illoetratiooa, tee the tame, 
Si M-M. 
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bo elided. Tlje vowels thus brou;:ht toj^thcr, eoinbine, if 
similar; if otherwise, the hiatus often remains, as in Prakrit; 
hut in the mudem dialects, or ty, and occasionally f, is 
preferably inserted. Examples are: Sk. ‘an assembly,’ 

Pr. 11. for the older .Mdr. Saft; Sk. 

‘sister,’ 11. wfipi, where the me<lial aspirate, if beinp rejected, 
bos arisen from the aspiration of Sk. ‘a needle,’ 

11 .^; ^k. ‘ night,’ 11. Sk. * fourth,’ H.aOTT; 

Sk. ‘the heart,’ ll.t^Ey; Sk. ‘rising of the sun,’ 

O.II. Sk. ‘ a well,’ 11. Sk. ‘a lamp.’ H. 

f^TTT; Sk. ufifan> ‘the day of new moon,’ II. t^T; Sk. 

• marriage,’ 11. ftrerf or for ; H. or q f f um , 

‘acquaintance,’ for Pr. ‘the nose,’ for Sk. 

has probably arisen from a collateral form, *mivr. 

u. z *9 elided in Mtiy. tfrtjTW, for 11.H. m a nt an , where 
the 3 of the root has disappeared. 

A. Tlic elision of f has token place in High Hindi, chiefly 
in verbal forms, before or after as in 3rd sing. pres, or 
cmtiiig. fut. of fN7, ‘to be,’ O.H. Sk. Hfin5f?T; 

‘they go,’ O.H. vmf^, for Sk. and sometimes 

before as in 2nd plur. pres, of «T<rr, ‘to do,’ O.H. 
HTF- Tlie chief example in nouns is found in the obL sing, 
termination of Tadbliava nouns in in which t[ has arisen 
from ^ff by taiiiifii of ^ and after elision of f . Hoernie 
gives a single example of the elision of f in the stem of a 
noun, in E.H. for Sk. But in .Mdprdri, such 

elision is very common, as also in the Himalayan dialects; ns 
iti *ri»ia for f*<f •in , and tiin for ^ilff n> etc., etc. Sometimes 
medial f is omitted in High Hiudf in a verbal stem; as in 
%T*rT,^to be established,’ for 3fT*rr, giving such fonns os 
aft, etc. 

c. ?f, when elided, appears in most cases to have first parsed 
into f. Tlic older Hindi generally preserves the fonn f, and, 
rarely, even those in «. Tlius, in the futures, we have » 

‘ thou wilt do,’ for W^^,2nd sing. fut.; whence, by elision of 
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anil saiMi, anti But in ‘ thou wilt regret,’ 

2 nd sing, fut., the 9 is preser\’ed. 

d. Ttie chief example of the clisioo of is in ^ or % for 
in the tomiination of the ronj. part., and in ti, again 
for in the obi. fonn, of the gen. postposition, in. I 
have found no case of the elision of at, except that given by 
lloernle, vii., *au earth-worm/ .Sk. 

90. The labials, q, it, when medial after d or a, very Soiumtog oi 
commonly soften into the cognate vowel which then com- 

bines with the preceding a into the diphthong liV or 
Thus the Sk. qtqi^, ‘another,’ becomes in Hindi, first, ^ qi ;, 
and then, ‘salt/ becomes afYir; wnw, ‘going/ 

iftWTt for the more frequent ir^iTT, ‘the going home of a 
bride’; WTHW, ‘a dwarf/ wtWT; WHT^, ‘excellency/ lOtt. In 
such cases, the nasal element of It is often retained, in the 
form of an Anusvdr attached to the diphthong, as in H. 

‘a whisk/ from Sk. iqit^. So also, the palatal it, under SotMiin^o/ 
similar condition.s passes into the cognate vowel f, whence, 
by saiidAi, arises the diphthong, n or as, e.g., in %*t, 

‘ sleeping/ for Sk. ifitW; or aft, ‘ time/ for iqinq. When 
^ precedes V, the tq combines with it into the cognate long 
vowel; os in tft, ‘ an organ of sense,’ for tfjP?- So also, 

^ becomes 

91. A final consonant is usually rejected- TIius, ninno of 

‘renown/ becomes im and are; ^at^, ‘self/ liecomes mq. *'“**‘- 
By the same law, vf final is dropped in all numerals; as, e.g., 

in ^ 3 , ‘eight,’ ‘ten/ for 

92. I uitial coasonants commonly remain unchanged. The Trmtmrat of 
exceptions occur, for the most part, in the case of the sibilant 1 “*^ 

IT, initial in a conjunct;* or if in other letters, they may be 
traced to the disturbing influence of a neighbouring sibilant 
or aspirate. Tims the Sk. ttlijf!!, ‘ superhuman power,’ 


Vid. s 108. 
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of 

Uuil Mateo. 


CbaagM of 

r«uuu. 


becomes 1 ?^;‘‘'haff,'1 JHT; Tmj»'« noose,’TP*!, 
‘vapour,’Jir*- But >n XaipiiK, a hard mute is sonictinics 
softened, even when initioL A common example is = 
H.H. *to do’; with which may be compared the 

Slaifwfirf gen. postposition, ift, for H.H. WT, from the same 
root, v* 

93 . Hard mutes, when medial or final, as in other A'rj-an 

languages, arc frequently softened. Examples are: ^TPf, ‘a 
crow,’ Sk. m ^,‘<1 small awl,’ Sk. 'Fhc change 

is especially common with the cerebrals, ns, e.g., in will, a 
‘horse,’ Sk. ‘reading,’ forq^^. q more com¬ 

monly passes through q or q into the cognate vowel q, and 
thus loses its consonantal character entirely. But occasionally 
it stops at q; os in •JTTq,‘heat,’ for Sk. qpj, *ind in the fifties; 
as, e.g.,qTqq,*fifty-two’; qftqq,‘fifty-four’; ^qnqq, ‘fifty- 
seven,’ etc., where q is for the q of qtq» which remains in 
some other nunibem of the same scries; a-s c.g., Ot^qq > ‘ fifty- 
three.’ I should therefore suppose that such forms as qrqq, 
xftqq, etc., must have preceded the forms now in use, but 
hitherto I have not met with them in Hindi. Mardflii pre¬ 
serves the form q^ qq ; but the other.fonns of this series agree 
with Hindi. Naipdli funiishes on example of the reverse 
change, in the hardening of q to q in qqiq, H.H. qqiq, 
Ar. . Rarely, a nasal h) substituted for a cognate mute; 
as in qq^qr, ‘ sweat,’ for Sk. q^^. 

94 . Letters of one organ are often substituted fur those 
of another. Thus, palatals are often exchanged for dentals 
or cerebrals. Beanies has noted a large number of examples 
involving the apparently cognate roots, qq^ qq, ^,ctc., 
from the Sk. Q)* 

Rem. But io llw numeral*. 41, 43, 4S. 47, nod 48. q b not. In reality, 
a •ubtlitute, a* miglit appa*', for q; for, e.g., in qqnfPqYq, * forty-on*,’ 


Vld. Com/t. Gramm. toL I. f S7. 
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for Sk. TRPin^f’finr. tli? TT n-pnwit* the of the Sk. 
whlrh in Prakrit brrame • * 

a. 'Ilic cognate languages present numerous instances of 
the cliungc of the pnlatuLs to the sibilants, but this is st'ureely 
found in Hindi outside of the Rajputana and lliiualnyan 
dialects. In the Maprafi dialect, the rule is universal, in 
respect to ^ and which, although still written, arc always 
pronounced as a. 

95. Very cointnon is the substitution of the cerebrals, 
whether initial or medial, for the dentals. Examples arc Cenind*. 
numerous: ns, e.g., TPC. ‘ Sk. . * burning, envy,’ V IT. 

from Sk. ^ ‘to fall,’ from Sk. ‘a .sectarial 

mark,’ for ftram, which is also used; ‘old,’ for Sk. 

Here may be noted a large class of words fnnn the Sk. root, 

^; ns, 3t, ‘ ti plm-e.’ for Sk. ^i|; ‘ » policc-.station,’ 

as if from a form, etc. 

ft. Rut in some cases a Sanskrit cerebral is changed to a 
dental; as in the Hindi ‘t<» lar pressed down,’ from 

Sk. T^, etc.; but, H. TH, Sk. i(ir, etc. 

A. Through the change of i to the cerebrals, and, 
through the cerebrals, the dentals, nxMlulatc into X* Tliis is 
especially characteristic of the Eastern Hindi, which con¬ 
stantly substitutes t: h»r f, as also for m. Tlius, xrf^n, ‘to 
fall,’ from Sk. t^, becomes, in E. Hindi, TTPt; so also the 
regular form, ‘a girl,’ from the root ir^, appears in 

the Rarndynu ns I« 711911^, ‘a tank,’ for Sk. TTrPt, 

the cerebral is changed to m. 

r. Sometimes 9t is thus the sul>stitute; as, H.H. ^WT, E H, 

%^,‘u seiwant, disciple,* for Sk. and Mdf. ‘to 

open,’ for «[9RT, where at is for z- In ‘an axe,’ for 

Sk. ynr, ^ is the substitute for In the numerals, from 
eleven to eighteen, the ^ of regularly becomes 1 ^, except 


* Viil. Cum pa in U VC Tatila of IliDdI and Prakrit Namcmls. 
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in ‘sixteen/ wlicrc w is the substitute. But tlic 

dioiects give also after the anul*^ of the other 

numbers in question. 

96 In High Hindi', the .Sanskrit cerebral nasal is regularly 
changed to the dental nasal in all Tadbhava words, as, e.g., in 
‘virtue/ for^; ‘merit/ for and universally 

ill the infill, tenniiiation of verbs, wherever the laws of xand/ii 
would requirtr VT; as iii *to do, make,* instead of 

^trr; di«*/ f»r »nTin. But in the Hiinnluyan and 

Rajpntana dialei ts, Nui|w5h' excepted, the reverse tendency is 
exhibited, the cerebral nasal being constantly preferred to 
the dental. 

97. ^ initial is regularly changed to ai, in all Tadbhavas; 

as in ‘an age/ for TJ « also hardened when doubled 
and final; as in ‘the sun/ for But in these and 

other words, even when thus pronounced, the original si*eUing 
is more commonly retained. is changed to ^ in 

‘a river/ Sk. tflfTtl; as also in wm, ‘hair/ if from ‘to 
cover.’ But this is far less common than the reverse change 
of m to T, which is very frequent throughout the Hindi 
country, tf initial very frequently becomes W; in Eastern 
Hindi this is an invariable rule. 

98, Tlic sibilants are all prone to change. U is pronounced, 

throughout the Dosib and the East, as Bi; os, e.g., in 
‘region/ for etc., ete. ^ very commonly becomes 

as in ‘a man/ for fault,’ for etc. 

But in writing, ^ is generally retained, and in some districts, 
as ill Miinvnr, has usurped the character ^ in all wonls whaU 
ever. ^ liccomes if in ‘six/ and 91 ^ 1 , ‘sixth/ for Sk. 
Tgl, 11. 1 becomes 1 or If in stiMl, ‘covetousness, for 

att u n. Similarly, we find ‘beauty/ for Sk. 

Tlic tendency of the sibilants to pav* into the pure aspirate, of 
which the cognate languages afford so many examples, is 
abundantly illustrated in Hindi. Tims the of is 
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changed to f in nil tlic nutiierairi from rlcrrii to eij'litrcn 
incluM\'e, as also the st of in the seventies throughout, 
c.\cept in ^HTT, ‘seventy,’ and ‘seventy-nine,’ wliirh 

is from another n)ot. Thus the Sk. ‘thirteen,’ 

becomes‘seventy-one,’ liceomcs etc., 

etc. 'I'liis chan|;e, as re^rds these numerals, is foumi in all 
dinlects alike; but, exeept in some of the Rajputnnu and 
Himalayan dialects, it is rarely met with in other tvords. 
Certain pronominal and verbal forms of extensive or universal 
use, arc, however, to he explained by reference to this principle. 
Tliesc will be noted in another place. 

99. Very common is the sul>stitution of the pure aspirate 
f for any of the aspirated mutes, Ml, XT, 9,\i,orT|. Examples 
arc: gf, ‘mouth,’‘face,’for ^; '*if, ‘rain,’from 

‘ to speak,’ from the root arej; * curdled milk,’ for ; 

WfTTr'deaf,’ for If initial, however, the letter com¬ 

monly remains unchanged. I have only found instances of 
such a rhange of an initial aspirate in the cose of A 
notable example is found in the verb ‘to be,’ from the 

Sk. Ti. To this may be added ftl^, ‘a pot,’ and lht\, ‘a 
ehe«iuc,’ for Sk. »ltl, Tliis change of these aspirated 

letters is more common in old Eastern Hindi than in miNlem 
literature; additional c.xample8 will be found in the chapter 
on the dialects. 

a. Xoipdli sometimes substitutes the aspirated, where High 
Hindi has the smooth consonant; as in ‘on-n,’ 11.H. 

■’■njiiT; wrantlf ‘child,’ II.H. But, on the other hand, 

more instances occur, where it prefers the smootli, where 
H.H.has the a-spirated mute; as in ‘milk,’fur II.H. 
f€< TBg, II.II.fOTrnn,* to teach’; liYfr. H.H. ‘little.’ 

100. Before leaving this subject of the changes affecting 
single letters we should note an old Prakrit liabit of adding to 
various words the affix %. This Prakritic is not to be cron- 
founded with the Sanskrit affix which is added to routs tu 
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form adjFctirw and nouns of agency. Unlike that, this Prakrit 
^ is'wholly unmeaning.* Although, in modem Western Hindi, 
this affix has for the most part disappeared, yet its former 
existence is to he noted, as haring influenced the form of a 
great number of modem words. In Eastern Hindi, TulsI Dds, 
cf'r. 1600 A.D., frequently u-ses nouns, pronouns, and numerals, 
with the old Prakrit affix; and in the Muithill and ^Idgadhl 
colloquials, it has maintained its place to this day in many 
words. We shall have frequent occasion hereafter to refer to 
this usage. 

a. In MdrwjJrl, besides this rarious other unmeaning 
letters or syllables are attached to words at the fancy of the 
speaker or writer. Of these the most common are a|, Q, 

and tBif. They appear to be added at plca.'iure to all 
parts of speech. From the Khydls and Ramthir aur Prem 
Mohant, I have taken the following examples; 

* if such be (your) pleasure,* where tfwtr I®*" 
f^TTT t ‘the Company (Le. the East India Company) 

has ordered’; trt^ ^rt ‘I have come to your 

honour’s feet’; (where is for Ar.^), 

‘ go and get news.’ 

101. The Hindus have an odd habit of inverting syllables, 
which should l>e remembered in the investigation of obscure 
urords. Thus, in the west, people say xtTT^ for 
‘object’; in the Dodb, WTHt, ‘bathing,’ for fHT^, Sk. 
and for sick ’; inTirhut and Gat:hw41, 

for ‘fo arrive*; in NepAl, fvrtrPI, for H.H. ’fqtrnii 

‘justice,’ where also we have, by transposition of vowels, 
aiVtR, ‘ tmst,* for H.H. 


• Even S«a«krit roataiot many word* Itioa formed; as, e.g., vTl AW, 
•a liorae’; ‘a thorn’; ‘an antemblage,’ etc. Bat in 

Prakrit the nie of this affix was greatly extended. On this sahject. 
which is of much etymological importance, the student may consult 
Varamchi, Prakr. Prak. I». (!i5); Lassen, Inst. Ling. Prac. pp. 288, 
434. 461, 47S. 
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Of Conjunct Consonants. 

102. This subject of the treatment of conjunct consonants 
in Hindi, is so extensive and complicated, that the limits of 
this work will not allow us more than to indicate general 
principles which have operated in the case. We shall enter 
into detail only so far as may be nei-essary briefly to illustrate 
these general laws, and refer the student for a full discussion 
of the subject to the Comparative Grammars of Beomes aud 
Hoemle.* 

103. The general principles which regulate the treatment Robs for 
of conjunct consonants in Tadbhava words, may be briefly 
summed up under two heads, viz.: 

(1) ^^^le^e the members of the conjunct are of equal or 
nearly equal strength, liiiidf, in older words, rejects tlie first 
of the two consonants; in those of later formation, it separates 
them by a vowel. 

(2) Where the members of the conjunct are of unequal 
strength, as a general rule, the stronger remains, and the 
weaker is dropped. In some cases, however, the remaining 
consonant, under the influence of the vanishing letter, is itself 
modified, and often transferred to another order. 

a. Prior to the rejection of one element of a conjunct, 
there was, in the Prakrit period, an a$.similatioD, in the case 
of strong coqjuncts, of the first to the second consonant; 
and, in the ca.se of mixed conjuncts, of the weaker to the 
stronger. Not a few examples of this earliest process are 


* It U proper that I itionld here ezprvH my indebtedoesa to Mr. 
Beamri for much In thl* chapter, more eapedally in tlw present section. 
Altboogfa the substance of thb chapter was written prior to the appear* 
ance of Mr. Beames’ work, 1 have derived from him many additional 
examples, and have modelled this section, with a view to greater brevity 
and rJeamess, somewhat after the plan of his chapter on ‘Computud 
Consonants.’ 
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procn-ed in Hindi; as, e.p., in ‘ ® stone,’ ‘ a fly,’ 

and the old form, f?^, ‘ hand,’ for the Sk. TrePf, Hf^WT, and 
Further illustrations will be found below. 

b. Wlien, under the application of these rules, a conjunct 
has been reduced to a simple consonant, a short vowel, 
ori^nally preceding the conjunct, is usually lengthened in 
compensation. But when long and heavy syllables follow, 
and in a few other cases, this compensatory lengthening of 
the vowel is sometimes neglected. 

c. For the interpretation of these general principles, it is 
to be remembered that the first four letters of the five * vargt * 
are called strong, and all the others weak letters.* It is 
further to be noted, that in the practical application of these 
principles, the strong letters arc regarded as of equal strength, 
but the weak letters vary in strength among themselvcs.t 

104. The follon-ing examples and remarks will illustrate 
the above rules. In the following strong conjuncLs the 
first con.conant is rejected: xrtjfV, ‘a pearl,’ for Sk. xfVfin; 

‘milk,’ Sk. pv; iTTlTf ‘seven,’ Sk. The vowel 

commonly remains short when an accented syllable has in 
Sanskrit followed the conjunct; as in ‘rising,’ from 

Sk. ^ + Most strong conjunets, in words written as 
Tatsamas, are hy the common people among the modem 
Hindds, dirided in pronunciation. Thus, ‘a word,’ in 
the common speech, becomes 9^; f^, ‘satisfied,’ becomes 
fqtnt, and then ‘work,’ etc. 

105. in the following conjunets, the elements being of 


• VU. 4 8. 

t Brames arraDgea th« weak cooMnants in the order of their atreogth, 
aa follnwa, eta.: firat, the naaala, tbra the aibllants, and, laat of all, the 
temirowela. The naaali and the lihilanta be rrgarda aa of equal atrengtb. 
Tlie aeaivowela he arrangea in the following order, beginning with the 
(trongeat; via., tq (with the power of 1|), (with the power of Vf > T, 
H (softened to ^ (softened to H). Vld. Comp. Gromm. voL L p. 300. 
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unequal stren^li, the weaker is rejected, and a prcccdinj? 
vowel is lengthened or gunated: viz., ^rfq, ‘fire,’ H. 

Bili, ‘wool,’ H. gm; ‘pregnant,* H. vrrfH^; wflfH^, 

‘astrology,’ H. aftf lt l ; ‘the rains,’ H. ttpto; 

‘price,’ II. zfnt; %fi H- woman,’ H. firer. 

For ‘wages,’ ‘work,’ Pers. rustic Hindi 

has 

a. '3^ following q in a conjunct is very often separated from 

it by a ; as in ‘ shade,’ Sk. TlflT^TOT; 114111, ‘hright- 

nes.s,’ II. UTirre; ITOT^, ‘favour,’ H. etc. 

b. The root UTt ‘to know,’ benmies arr, a.s in arr^ni, ‘to 

know’; this b further weakened to n, in f^jqiqi, ‘wise,* and 
’anrpi, ‘ foolish,’ for mn’t* 

106- A nasal initial in a conjunct with a mute usually Smla in 
vanishes, learing Anusvtir, and lengthening a prec€^ding short 
vowcL Tliis class of words is very numerous. Examples arc: 

WtZT, ‘a thorn,’ Sk. 41 ^; ‘the moon,’ Sk. Tlt^I, 

‘copper,’ Sk. etc. 

107. V, in a conjunct with a dental, disappear, Scmiroir*!* in 

transferring the dental to their own urgmi. Tlius the conjunct 

n becomes 4 in arg> * true,’ for Sk. 414 , and jfHt ‘ death,’ 

Sk. . 4 Ijccomcs 4 in 414, ‘ to-day,’ Sk. 44; "V becomes 

in 4 ^. ‘twilight,’ Sk. 44^. very often modifies the 
dental, if first, and more rarely, if second in the conjunct. 

Examples arc: 4TZ, ‘a road,’ Sk.4^v|; 412, ‘cloth,’ Sk. 44 . 

The vowel in Hindi becoming and 43 c, has the same 
effect; as in ‘old,’ for Sk Tliis assimilation, in 

the case of the labial, is much more rare. Tlie chief examples 
arc afforded by the numerals, in the combinations of f{{, ‘ two’; 
as, 4m, ‘twelve,’ for Sk. fl[T^44J 41^4, ‘twenty-two,’ 

Sk. etc. Analogous is the derivation of 414, ‘self,’ 

from the Sk. 41314.. 

108. A sibilant, in a conjunct with a stronger letter, dis- SibOasii m 
appears, commonly aspirating the remaining consonant. Thus, 
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wc have fT^, from Sk. ffwn., ‘an elephant’; ‘ wesit,’ 

Sk. ‘an udder,’ Sk. T 5 f»I; ‘drj’,' Sk. 

‘eight,’ .*'k. In sonic cases the a.<pirute assumes 

n separate existence, and U even traiisfcrred to the beginning 
of a syllable; as in f^, ‘ a lionc,’ Sk. ’Vfog; f’TPfi ‘ bathing,’ 
Sk. ^rnr; nyn, ‘a flower,’ Sk. y« 4 . For a conjunct formed 
Iiy n, (B, or n preceding a sibilant, the regular substitute is 15 . 
Thus, tru, * destruction,’ becomes ^‘ a letter,’ ; 

‘a fish,’ ‘desired,’ unless, with 

U’eber, we derive it from the I’rakrit root, . 

a. But, in conjunction with Bl, the sibilant often merely 
leaves an aspiration, without changing the rargi as, in Old 
Hindi, ‘a letter,’ for Sk. and or 

‘ a fly,’ for Sk. iTfBBST. 

&. In a large chess of words lieginning with c-hiefly 
derivatives of the nwt ‘to stand,’ the dental has been 
transfcmil to the »*erebral Vfirg. Such are, e.g., the words, 
‘ a place ’; ‘ a police-station ’; ‘ erect ’; ila^. 

‘where,’ etc., etc. With a weaker letter the sibilant 
remains; as in ‘necessary,’ for Sk. etc. 

109. While the foregoing ex]M)sition of the phonetic laws 
which have operated in the development of the Hindi, is 
necessarily but brief and incomplete, it is ho|ted that it may 
at lea.st indicate the path of research to the student; and aid 
him in interpreting the various strange and irregular foniis 
which one often encounters in Old Hindi books, and in the 
diverse local dialects of modern Hindi. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DIALECTS OF m^Dr. 

110. Hindi, ns already remarked, is spoken and nritten in 
a ^at variety of dinleets, trkirh it is diffirult to enumerate 
iritli precision. Wliile some of these, as Braj and Kanauji, 
differ from each other but slightly, others, a^in, as those of 
Rajputaiia, in the West, and of the re^rion about Benares and 
easturard, differ so widely that it may at lea.>it be regarded 
as an open question, whether we should not, with Hoemie, 

Grierson, and some others, regard them rather os distinct 
languages than os dialects. Without entering into the present 
discussion on this point, I have used the word *• Hindi,” in 
this Grammar, in the more customary sense, as including 
the speech of the whole region from the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya mountains, in the north, to the Narmadd river and 
the V’indhyd mountains, in the south; and from the Panjdb, 

Sindh, and Gujerdt, in the west, to Bengdl and Chutia N'dgpur, 
in the east and south-east. 

Ill Within this region, , the dialects of Hindi may be EnuramUim 
enumerated as follows, beginning in the west and proceeding ^ ^“*****- 
eastward, namely: (1) Tlie dialects of Rajputana: Mdfwdfi, 

Mcwlifi, Moirwdri. Jaipuri, and Haroti; (2) The Himdlayan 
dialects: Garhwdli, Kumdoni, and Naipdli; (3) The dialects 
of the IX)db: Braj, and Kanauji; (4) The Purbi or Eastern 
dialei'ts: Avadhi, Riwai, Bhojpuri, Mdgadhi, and Maithili; to 
which may be added, because of the literary and religious 
importance of the chief poem in the dialect, the Old Baiswdri 
of the Jtdmdyan of Tttls! Dds, and, finally. High Hindi, which 
is the basis of the Urdu or Hindustdni. It is, of course, 
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impos!)ible to indirate the boundaries of tliese with absolute 
precision, as dialects are never limited by sharply defined 
lines; but, with this reser>'atk>n, the regrions to which these 
se^'craliy belong may be indicated as follows: 

112. The Mdfwdyf is s]H>ken from the extreme western 
boundary of Hindi, as far eastward as the .\ravalH IlilLs 
through a region of which Jodhpur and Jayanugar may l)e 
taken as the centre. In the northern part of the AraralK 
Hills, is spoken the Mairwdyi; and to the south and east of 
these hills, about the head waters of the Bands and the 
Chambal, in the state of Mewdy or Udaipur, the Mewa^. 
Next come the dialecLs of East Rajputana, from the .\ravallf 
Hills to the Betwa River; in the north, the Juipuri, and in 
the south, in Kotdh, Duiidi, and the states to the south-east, 
the Hdroti.* On the northeast of these Rajputana dialects, 
throughout the upper Dodb, in the valley of the Ganges and 
Jamnd, the Braj is spoken; and in the lower Doub, to the 
east and south, the Kanauji, so called from the ancient city of 
Kanauj, near the centre of that region. Parallel with these 
dialects of the Dodb, in the Himalayas, are found the Gorhwdll, 
spoken from the Satlaj River to the Ganges; the Kumdoni, 
from the Ganges to the Gogari River, and the Naipdii, from 
the Gogari to the Sankhassi River on the extreme east. 
Returning to the plains, as we approach Allahabad from the 
west, we begin to meet a type of speech differing widely from 
that in the north and west. Northward is the .\vadh(,t or 
dialect of Avadh (Oude), and to the south, the Riwdf, so called 
from the native state of that name—also called Baglielkhanijl 


* The*e dUlfcts of RajputaoB are fometiroM atill further anbdividrd, 
Tbua, according to an enumrratioo adopted by the Uovemmrnl of India 
in a recent paper, to the north and we*t of the Mipeirf. have the 
Bikanlri; to the north and east of the JaipuH, the Alwari; to the aontb 
of tlte Hifoti, the Uliaini. 

t Alio called Kosall and Babw&yL 
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from the old name of that region (the land of the Doghels).* 

Bordering these on the ea.st, and extending fn>iii the fo<it of 
the lliiiiolayas to about the 22od parallel of latitude, and to 
Chutiii Nagpur, the Son river, and the district of Muzaffar* 
nngar in the east, the dialect is Rhojpuri. llie Mdgadld is 
s|>ukcn in its purity in a small triangular area cast of the Son 
and south of the Ganges, in the centre of irhich are the cities 
of Patna and Ga)*/!. MaithiK occupies the region imme¬ 
diately east of Rhojpuri and north-e&st of Mugadiu, extending 
to the east us far as the districts of Puruid and Bhogalpur, 
n-here, on the ea.st, the BangdK, and on the south-east, the 
SonihuK, begin to be spoken. Tlie Old Buistrii^ of the 
Rdwat/un Is closely related, as a more archaic type of speech, 
to the modem colloqnials of Aradh and Kiwa. All the dialects 
thus far mentioned, n-ith the exception of the last, are the 
living colloqnials of the Hindoo population in the several 
regions named. 

113. Tliere remains to be mentioned one dialect, the most High Hindi, 
modem of all, understood more or less through all the Hindi- 
speaking country, but in no place the language of the home, 
which has latterly been called, after the analogy of Gennan, 

High Hindi.f Of the living Hindi collo<|uials, it stands in 
closest conncfTtion with the Braj and Kanauji, and is still 
more nearly related to the Urdu of the Muhammedan popu¬ 
lation, with which it agrees in declension, conjugation, etc.; 
differing chiefly in the exclusion, to a great degree, of the 
Arabic and Persian words and phrases which are so largely 
employed in Urdd. It has come into existence as the result 


• These two, which differ hot iHghllf, ore gnniped together by 
Orirreon, oodcr the oome Babwofl. from Boifwir, the land of the Bai*. 
a Rajpdt trilio. 

t In the funner edition of thi» work, thfa wa» called • ttandard Hindi ;* 
bat ai tliia term is liable to oreaslno misapprelieosion as to the rrlalioa 
of this dialect to others, I have in the present edition oonfurmed, at above, 
tu an extending usage. 
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of the politiral influence of tlie English Government of India, 
and the missionary activity of the present century. It is the 
dialect in which the Government, and, for the most part, 
English and .American missionaries, publish their Hindi books, 
and which is used in communication with the Hindi-speaking 
people. And yet, though understood more or less by a multitude 
of Hindi-speaking people, this High Hindi is nowhere the house¬ 
hold speech of the Hindoos.* Still, under the stimulus of 
English influence, a considerable literature is already springing 
up in this dialect, and, if one might venture to predict, it 
seems probable that the language of the future in North India 
will be a form of High Hindi, less highly Arabized and 
Persianized than the Urdu, but yet containing less of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit element than much of the Hindi of 
to-day. 

114. The dialects enumerated may be rla.s.«ified under two 
general heads, as ff'estern and Eatteni Hindi. Under the 


• The rollowing dewriptioo of the state of the c«»e io North lodlii, 
givcB by Mr. Grienoo, B.C.S., before the Seventh iDteroational Coo- 
grru of OrieolalioU, will be rreiiUy rcro|folxed a* having in it mnrb 
of Irtilb, by all who have liad any ex|>eriraee of life among the village 
pnpalaUont of India; “The literary or Government laognage of any 
Irart ia widely different from tlic language ncinally ipoken by the 
people. In lorae cases, this is only a qaestiun of dialect, but in others, 
the polite language learned by Enropeans, and by natives who wisli 
to converse with Coroprans, is toUlly distinct, Itotli In origin aud 
consimrtion, from that n«ed by tlie same natives in their homes. .... 
The fact is, and it is one that should be faced, tliat nowhere in Hindustan 
Is the langnage of the village the same as the language of the court, and 
before a poor man can sue hit neighbonr in the court, he has to Icam 
a foreign language, or to trust to interpreters, who Aercc him at every 
step; and before a boy can learn tite rule of three, lie lias to learn the 
foreign language in which it is taught In tome parts of Hindustan 
this difficulty exists in greater degrees than in others, but it is always 
more or less present”—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. Iv. April, 1887. p. 132. 
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fonucr head, are included all the Rajputana dialects, toother 
with those of the Himalayas, Garhwdli, Kutiidoni, and 
Naipdii, and those of the ralley of the Gan^s and Jamnli, 
Rruj and Kanauji. To Eastern Hindi belong Avadhi, Riw/ii, 
the Old Baiswdri of the Itdmdj/au, Bhojpuri, Miif^hi, and 
Maitliili. The dialects comprehended in each of these divi¬ 
sions present common points of agreement among themselves, 
and of difference from those of the other family, which, as 
will appear, abundantly justify this classthcatiou. 

a. Hoemle sets apart the Himalayan dialects named, as 
also the Eastern Hindi dialects, as funning each a separate 
language. Without entering into the discussion, it may lie 
remarked that the affinity between these Himabyan dialects 
and those of Rajputana is so close, that if the differences 
between them and Braj and Kanauji forbid us to classify them 
with the latter, as dialects of one language, similar reasons 
will compel us also to deny that Braj and Mapv^fi are dialects 
of one language,—on opiuiun to which Hoenilc seems indeed 
to incline.^ 

But, as the name < Hindi' is also denied by him and by 
Grierson to the Eastern dialects,t this will limit its applica¬ 
tion to the Braj and Kanauji. And yet, if I am rightly 
informed, the Braj literature throughout all this region is 
exposed for sale, and freely read by tliose generally who are 
able to read at all. .\s for Naipdii, in particular, it is so very 
like the contiguous Kumdoui and Garhwaili, that its relation 
to Hindi must be regarded as the same as theirs, whatever 
that may be. And os to tbe claim of Naipuli to be regarded 
as Hindi, the writer may refer to the fact that meeting some 
years ago a company of Naipdlese pilgrims near the source 
of the Ganges, he found that they perfectly understood him in 


• See Comp, Gramm, p. xxxt. Dole. 

t Orierton regard* tbe Bbujpuri, Magsdbi, and Mallbitt, a* eon 
ttitnling a diitlact laognnge, lo wideb be give* tbe name * Bibari.’ 
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cprakiiifT simple Hipli Hindi, sucli os is rhicBy used by mis¬ 
sionaries in their preaeliiof;. So also, the Garhwrili coolies 
who were with me, conversed freely with these Naipolese in 
the locol patois of the mountains. In like manner, it may he 
addctl, ihmutrhnut Garhwal, notwithstanding the c«»mparatively 
infretjuent intercourse of the natives with Eurojieans, I hove 
found no difficulty in conversing with the villagers in a simple 
form of High Hindi. 

How this question regarding the claim of the Himalayan 
dialects and those of the extreme east to be regarded os 
varieties of Hindi, should be decided, I leave to the judgment 
of the .student, placing their phenomena before him in these 
pages. 

116. Tlic differences between the two classes of Hindi 
dialects, and, to a lesser extent, between different diahxts in 
each cla.ss, arc both lexical and gTaiiiuwticnl. Totally different 
words are often used to express the most common ideas. 
Tlius, <to send,* in High Hindi, is Htnrt; in Mdfwdri, 
in Baiswap, *To call,’ is, in High Hindi, in 

the Rdmayait, wtWW; in Riwdi, artfTT^. In Riwdi, again, 
which in High Hindi, under the form T*nrT, has only 
the sense ‘to creep,’ regularly takes the place of the H.H. 
^arWT, ‘to go.’ These differences are strikingly illustrated 
in the substantive verb. ITius, ‘ is,’ H.H. in Mdpvdyi is 
%, and in Bhojpuri, igy or But the indication of these 

lexica] differences belongs to a dictionary rather than to a 
grammar. 

116. The grammatical differences which pePain to the 
differeut dialects and types of Hindi, pertain to pronmicintiou, 
to etymology, and to syntax. In detail, they will be set forth 
under their respective heads hereafter. In this place, we have 
only to note the chief dialectic distinctions of a general 
character; and, first, those which mark, respectively, the two 
great families of the Eastern and Western HiudL 
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117. The following peculiarities pertain to pronunciation 

in the Eastern dialects. As a general rule, any vowel or dipli- DUlwu. 
thong in any syllable before the penult, is shortened. 1 bis 
rule governs all the modifications which any word may 
undergo in processes of derivation or inflection.* The excep¬ 
tions are as follows: 

(1) Any long vowel in the antepenultimate but m, when 
followed by or a euphonic or wt, remains long. 

(2) Tlie rule never takes effect in a causal root. 

(3) In Northern Maithih, these rules do not operate in the 
inflection of verbs. 

(•I) In the Bliojpiiri present indicative, a vowel is not 
shorteneil except it be one syllable further back than the 
above rule requires. 

118. In Eastern Hindi it must be noted, in the application K»rteni Short 
of this rule, that we have the short vowels i, d. At, Au, which, 

with the exception of I, are not known to exist in Western 
Hindi. Thus we hear wfzv, bffiyd, ‘daughter;’ qOfirtn. 
parAsiyA, ‘neighbouring;’ kartAig, ‘if they did,’ etc. 

Rrm 1. Both Hoernlet “<1 tlri^rorm J mske tb« abort tUtemeot 
without the exrrption noted. But the elKteoee of a aliort i Id the collo- 
qaial of the DAab, and in the Hindi of Uie N.W. Himalajat, had already 
been noted io the lit edition of this Grammar.S 

Rtm. 2. According to Hoemle. | the nae of theae abort rowela la re- 
atrictfd. except In the caae of a few frequently uaed words, to tha following 
m»es 

(1) In an antepenultimate tylinble where they stand for a lung i, mi, 
am, shortened liy the operation of the role above given. 

(8) Optionally, in the geo. postpositions and kal, alto kf and kal. 


* This rule was first pointed oat by flrierson: MaUkill Gram. pp. 77, 78; 
and by Hoernie i Camp. Gram. pp. 4, 5, et passim. 

t Camp. Gram. pp. lx. 5. t Sevem Grammart. Pt. I. p. 10. 

( Vld. 1st ed. ^ I, b. I Comp. Gram. J 5, *. 
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(3) In the »hnrt ohl. formi of pronount In A; h In (he TrUtitt.jH.jm ; 
tJte ilomoniitrBtivv, ik, ttc., etc.* 

(4) AIm in the inflection* of <rerh«. in the terminntion* H, ft*, and Vm ; 
»nd la one form of the eoajuaetive pnrticiple; a* MaAt kt, where X'ntern 
Hindi Would bare kahi kmi. 


119. In rase of rmirurrent towels, E.H. constantly retains 
the hiatus which W.II. retno\'es by xnwlhi, llluMrations arc, 
from tlie Itarndt/mt: ‘he does.’ for W.II. 

‘ became,’ for K. Mlft; * husband,’ for W.II. fir^, 
‘lirinp,* for But E.Il. sometimes avoids tlic hiatus by 

the insertion of a consonant, tliou;r|, it shows an aversion to 
tl, whicli W.II. constantly uses in sucli ca-ses, and prefers 
f instead ; as in E.II. ‘^vc,’ for WMI. etc. 


^20. As regards coHsonanfs, Eastern Hindi exhibits a 
Hiadi. preference for deutaU, where Western Hindi, following the 
Prakrit tendency, retains cerebrals. Illustrations are. from 
the RarndyoHi ‘under,’ from W.II. 71 %; ‘thin,’ 

‘lean,’for H.H. and, from modem Eastern colloqiiiaLs: 

‘horse,’ for H.H. tflTT; iflt, ‘be breaks,’ for WMI. 
‘to fall,’ for H.H. xry*n* Reference has already 
been made to the aversion of E.H. to ^i; it may be added, 
that it never allows either 7i or ^ to stand as initial. On the 
other hand, the aversion of WMI. to f, which Is shown by 
the avoidance of its u.se in a hiatus, reaches an extreme in 
the dialects of Rajputana and the Himalayas, in which medial 
f is very commonly dropped, and the concurrent vowels com¬ 
bined. Tims, H.H. i»iprr, ‘to say,’ E.H. tifw, in Mdpvilri 
becomes ^rf^, ‘ought.’ be*-«iiiics %%; E.H. 

H.H. tiffWT, betsmics 4nff W, TTT^ ;t H.H. f*If am! 

Jmm, etc. But it should be noted that in S. Rajputana, f is 
very commonly substithted for tr; as, c.g., in ‘ under¬ 

standing,’ for tmfi. Illastrations of the same aversion to f, 


• Cf. nlio ihii (irammnr, I»t «d. ( 1, 4. 
t For ihU smdki, Wd. f 88, (I). 
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from tlic Ilimnlnvan dinlerts, nrc: in f»nrliWi5li,^iYaT^,‘hc will 
Ih‘,’ instrnd of ftwt. II.H. fun. K.II. fm, Ptr.; and, in 
Kuniiioiii; ‘horr,* and urt, Mvlicrc,’ for E.II. and II.H. 

■lift, and flftnft.'to say/ fc»r II.II. «fnT> E.II. etc. 

n. (Jrierson mentions as al.so eharactcristic of Eastern, as 
rontra'.ti'd with Western Hindi, tlic ehiinge of at to st.* But 
this is not |)eeuliar to the Eastern dialeet.s; the same tendency 
is observable in .Manvjin. where we have, c.g., srnnt. ‘ a curse/ 
for WT*Ptt ; and <|.^«|, for ‘London;’ and in 

N'aipali; os in ^it, H.H. ‘ saltalso in the fut. 3rd plur. 
termination, -im; as in for II.H. ^%5i. 

121. Before indieeting etymological distinctions between KtTwolojt>r»l 
Ea.stem and Western Hindi, it is necessary to advert to the ^ 

differiMir forms under which HimH nouns and adjeetives mvur. 

'lliese have lieeii classified ns rZ/or/,—including (I) weak, and 
(2) strong forms.— long, and re<lunilaiit.f Tliose arc called 
‘ weak ’ which pre.sent the shortest form of the word; they 
commonly end in a short vowel or a silent consonant. Those 
are railed ‘strong/ in which the final vowel, vocalized or silent, 
is lengthened. ‘ Long’ fonns are those in which a suffi.x, com¬ 
monly TIT or in. i>* added to the weak fonii; ‘redundant’ 
f4>niis arc those in which this suffix is duplicated. Tims, for 
‘horse/ the weak form is fff. the strung, the kmg, 

'gjf TT; the redundant, or, ns in Av., ^TfWl. Any 

noun in Eastern or Western Hindi may take either the lung 
or the redundant fonii, but the redundant is vulgar, and even 
the long is rarely u.srd in High Hindi. When used, it often 
gives to the noun a diminutive sense, and hence is sometimes 
u.sed to express endcaniient; as, e.g., in from 

‘ daughter/ etc. A long vowel in the ultimate or penultimate 
syllable, is shortened before the long and redundant temiina- 


* Sfen Grtimmmrg, Part I. p. 0. 

t See Urirnoo : ^ieiVTi Crmmmars, PArt I. p|>. 8, 9; and ili>emle: 
Comp. Gramm. I95-2U1. 

S 
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tions; as in rapiTT. fr«H> ‘ a rose;' irfinn. fn*ui wnt. 

* a word/ etc., etc. But in Braj, at least, the final lonj: vowel 
may sometimes remain. Thus we nut only have 

‘a little bundle,’ from hut ‘a pony,’ long fonn 

orz|. 

122. Of these various forms of nouns and adjectives, 
M*e.Htern Hindi shows a preference fur the strong, and Eastern 
Hindi, fur the weak forms. 

Tlius, where W.H. has ‘a horse,’ E.H. prefers, though 

not exclusively, or for W.H. HT^t* a woman/ E.II. 
has witr * for W.H. WfTt 1 or ‘ great,’ E.H. has or 
tlX. In E.H., where the strung fonn is used, the tenninatiun 
qrt is preferred to qiY or <r. In the use of the long forms, 
while W.H. uses either those in ^ {%), or ^ (tbYi,— preferably, 
the latter,—E.H., in accordance with the above law, prefers 
ITT and But after I or f final, xn is used as well as ^; 

as, from »nfTi *a woman/ E.H. *lTfiHT or hut W.H., 

preferably, »nf^*Il. In the pronouns, where W.H. has a final 
in the tenninatiun of the strung forms, E.H. has as in 
%, for W.H. aft, etc. The long fonn of the pronouns— 
restricted in the west, for the most port, to the H.H. qrV*l« 

* who ?’ for Br. tit—is commonly employed in E.H. aLso in tlie 
rebtive pronoun, afttl,and tlic currelative, huth of which 
arc rare in the west. 

123. Tlic fullowing contrasts appear between Eastern 
and Western Hindi in regard to injlectiott. In W.H., nouns 
ending in a consonant are never inflected before the post¬ 
positions ; but in some of the Eastern dialects, such nouns are 
uiflected to p ^ or xg; and verbal nouns in at, to an. Thu.s, 
while ‘house/ in W.H. is unchanged in the obL sing., 
in E.H. it sometimes takes an obi. sing, inflection, becoming 

or ^T5; and ^tfa|, ‘ giving/= H.H. ^an, takes an obi. 
form, f^fan. The postpositions of declension arc radically 
the some in the ea.st and the west, with the important ex¬ 
ception, that it, distinguishing the case of the agent, is un- 
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kno\rn in the Eastern dialects, the construction with which 
it is used being never employed. 

a. Grierson adds, as another rontrast, that W.H. “ declines 
Its nouns entirely with the aid of postpositions, while E.H. has 
in some dialects true inflectional forms for the instrumental 
and ItK-ativc singular.” This is qualified in a foot-note by 
the nniark that “in some of the more vulgar fonns of the 
Hindi dialects a locative in tf is found.” But the.exception 
might be extended to the instrumental case also, for which 
the Mdpi-.V dialect regularly uses a true inflected form in n, 
identical with the corresponding form in E.H. 

124. Tlie coujugational system in Eastern Hindi is dlstin- 
guished, in general, from that of the West, by the retention 
of a larger pro|H)rtion of inflected fonns. Tims while High 
Hindi, for instance, has but three inflected tenses, Ea.stern 
Hindi, besides these, has also an inflected present imperfect, 
indefinite perfect, and past contingent imperfect. This com- 
paratively archaic character of the Eastern dialccte is further 
illustrated, especially in Maithili, by the preservation of old 
Prakritic tenniiiations; as, e.g., in the past contingent im¬ 
perfect, which in Western Hindi has lost the terminations 
tliroughout. but returns them in Eastcni Hindi, as in the .Mt. 
1st and 3rd sing., ‘ had I seen,' ‘ had he 

seen,’ where H H. has in both persons simply, This re- 

mark is further strikingly illustrated by the retention in verbal 
forms, as also in various pronominal themes, of the Prakritic 
which seems to have had so much influence in determining 
the forms of many modem Hindi Tadbhava words, but 
which, except occasionally in the rude dialects of Rnjputana, 
has almost entirely disappeared from We.stero Hindi. Of 
these remarks the conjugational Tables will aflbrd abundant 
illustration. 

123. Again, as regards individual tenses, while Western Hindi 
presents three types of the future, characterised severally by 
the letters f (Mdf. jg) ,, and « (N. the Eastern dialects 
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all use a fiiturr with the rhnrartoristlc, if C^), sliowinp only 
orcnsionol frnpiiients of any other ty|H.\ The W estern diuleets 
exhiltit in the |K?rf. partieiplc and its tcnstis, fonns in 

or W; hut the Eastern diuhn'ts arc d’istin|juh‘lH*d by 
the formation of tlic eorres|Muidinp parts of the verb hy 
means of suffixes witli n. Pei-uliar uIm* to tlic east, is an 
inflwted present with ut ti'c elinraeteristic letter, in Bhoj- 
puri, Mn^dld, and Mtiithih*. B«»th Eastern and Western 
IliniK add the auxiliaries tu the partieiple, e«>iijii|nitinjr fully 
only the latter. But many dialeets of Eastern Hindf, in the 
present and past |H‘rfeet often reverse this, uddin;; the auxiliary 
to an infleeteii preterite, and then I’oiijuirntinjj oidy this first 
nieml>er, and retuinin{; the uitxiliury unelinnccd. Other minor 
points of diffcrein’c between Western and Eastern Hindi will 
be leanicil from the Tables of euL<ju|;ution: the aUive are the 
most important. 

126. As repards si/nttix, the ehief contrast l>etwcen the 
tw«i families of s|K*oeh is found in the construction of the 
tenses of the pcrfwt in transitive verbs. All the Western 
dialects, in such cases, use au indirect passive eonstnu-tion, 
placinp that which in English idiom is the subject nomina¬ 
tive, in a spei-ial case, the case of the apent, which is only- 
used in this construction. In the Eastcni Hindi dialects, this 
construction, os also the case appropriated to it, is wholly 
unknown. 

127. The specific differences lictwccn the various dialects in 
each family will he inditateil as they come up in the following 
popes. 'Hie following remarks of a general character, how¬ 
ever, may well be made here, 

128. In the Braj. the inflcctible VT fiuul “f High Hindi (for 
Pr. Sk. n:), in adjectives and verbs, coiiinionly appears 
as but in nouns, the Prakritic has become Often 
in verbs, and more rarely in nouns, n final is vriddhied to ^. 
Anu.-var is used much more freely tiian in High Hindi. Short 
a in close roots is very- often lengthened; as, c.g., in 
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for T^WI, ‘to keep;’ ‘to walk,’ for ?rl^, 

* truo,’ for Hie Kniiaiijl is rrlutcd rlo>cly to tlic Broj. K«a«njl, 

Whore the Broj, us above, has VV, the Kunnujl retains the 
Prakrit tj final remains unaltered. Anus\'dr is used 

with preat freeduin. 


in 


129. Tlie Mapnirf and Mainviiff apree with tlie Kanaujf 
presontinp lat hi udjeclives, instead of the infleeted but 


extend this usattr so ns to inehide nouns suyiup, c.p., 
instead of iTlf i, ‘a horse,’ etc. ^ is preferred to a medial 
n, ns in Braj; as iu tTHPlfr, * to adhere,’ for aUfiiT; >TT^, for 
‘earth,’ etc. f is »ery coinmonly preferred to in 
on iinaetented syllable iK’fore a verbal tenninotion. 1 have 
obtained no written examples, but it is evident that thejomMi 
II, in the cases piven in § 120, must have arisen from 
■^ + If. Occasionally, 'll or is iiist>rted lietween the con¬ 
current vowels; as in for (^fTWT); for 

Wrff H, etc. In M/ipvar, very cuninionly iHM’onies y ; as in 
for IMl. ‘understandinp;’ fjW. for ITTffWt «-*te. 
niese dialects, and, it is said, the Rajputanu dialects generally, 
agree in that, unlike those of the Ganges valley, they con¬ 
stantly prefer the cerebral na.sal, ij, to the dental sf. Thus, the 
II.11. forms, viwi, ‘own,’ fY»rT, < to be,’ are, in .Mlipijifl, 
Other changes peculiar to the Rajputuiia 
dialects are illustrated by the Map iPTTf, for Ar. cu-ic*, ‘ a 
throne,’ and ‘a king,’ for Pers. jLljb. 


130. Inasmuch as the Kunidonf, Gnrhn'lilf, and Naipdli, so 
far ns I know, p«»sscss little or no literature, our materials for 
the illustration of these dialects are but scanty. But it will 
be abundantly evident frotn the sequel that their affinities arc 
very close—nut with the cuntiguuu.s dialects of the Ganges 
valley—but with those of Rajputana. Tlie important qualifi¬ 
cation must lie made regarding Naiptili, that although it 
possesses a case of the agent, like the Western dialects, it yet 
makes the verb, in the tenses of the perfect, to agree in gender 
and number with the subject, as in Eastern Hindi, and thus 


TIm ninw- 
Uju) IHitaeau 
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Diakct of tb* 
JCiimtfmm. 


occupies a positiou intermediate between the two fuinilieji. 
As a^eements of these Himalayan dialects with those of 
Rajputann, wc may note specially the frequent preference of 
the cerebral to the dental nasal; as in G. ‘own,’ for 

H.H. ; and ‘made,’ for II.H. nrrai; and in 

infinitives generally; as in G. ‘to cry,’ for II.H. 

A cH>nimon aversion to ^ is also to be obsen-ed, a.s in Ku. 

‘ to say,’ for II.H. where Map. has Tlic 

saudhi in such coses indicates a preference of ^ to the Map. 

as union-vowel. Again, tr, in both, often becomes as, 
e.g., in G. ftftgWT, ‘a honey-comb,’ II.H. and also, 

n becomes as in G. fWt, ‘under,’ II.H. .Many 

nouns and adjectives, in all these dialects, present the archaic 
termination, or the last remainder of the I’rakritic 
before its final total disappearance in II.H. nouns ending in 
the silent inherent a. Tlie Himalayan dialects, as will appi'ar 
from the tables of conjugation, are further rontra.>>ted with 
those of Rajputana, as with other forms of Western Hindi, 
by their great abbreviation, especially in verbal forms. 
XoipdK, however, as above remarked, has other features in 
common with the Eastern type of Hindi, and thus o<*cupies 
an intermediate position. Illu.«trations are found in the 
absence of the Rajputana aversion to f, and the preference 
ol to j and of ^ to if; as in qvt^, ‘to seize,’ II.H. gfrf*rT; 
and in f, for the Map. tft, in all infinitives. 

131. Among the Eastern dialects, the Old Baiswapi of the 
Itamiyan of Tulsi Das desen'es special attention, on ac(*ount 
of the literary importance and religious influence of this 
poem. It should be observed, however, that Tulsf DiLs has 
allow^ himself the utmost freedom in drawing grammatical 
forms from various Hindi dialect.s, and even from the Prakrit 
and Sanskrit, as the exigencies of the metre or his own fancy 
might suggest. Tlie student should, of course, carefully dis¬ 
criminate between such foreign elements, and those which are 
distinctive of that form of Hindi in which the pf>ct wrote. 
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Altlioiipli. e.p., the Brnj. pcrf. port, in and the K. in 
are often found in the Itauiuyttn, an also the Bhoj. perf. in 
neither of these are to be re^rded as beloniring to the 
Old Baiswdrl, in which the poem is written. 

n. All the peculiarities of Eastern Hindi which have been 
nientioncd above, appear in the and need no further 

illustration. As peculiarities of orthojjraphy, it luav be ni>ted 
that for ^ is sometinies written; as in fsRi^, for 
‘ liviiip creature.’ Sonic words are written indifferently with 
or as, e.|r., and used os an 

hunorific pninoun, ‘ your Excellency.’ For we souietiines 
find written, as in for ‘ a place.’ Before affixes 
and suffixes, tj is verj' often substituted for ^ or Thus we 
have, irr^, ‘a child,’ for IIH. WTOIH; ‘ was,’ ‘ became,’ 
for iRra; «fir, ‘say,’ for ^fjr, etc., etc. Tliis n, thus used, 
is prosiKliully coiiinioti, but oftener short than lonp. The 
scini-vowels at and at are often softened to ^ and producing 
a hiatus which is suffered to remain; as iu ‘ at the 

door,’ for etc. .Many nouns which in fligh Hindi 
terminate iu the silent «, in the JldmiiyaH end in ' 3 , often 
lengthened, wir/r. to Bf. Examples are numerous: as, 

‘an arrow;’ ‘the head;’ ‘the face;’ for the 

H.H. bt, f«IT, 

Urm. Till* 6n«f a U Ihe rharartrriiitic vowrl of the 6oal dlplilhimg o of 
the Prakrit anm. aing. Tlili iprinlDBtion rrprewou a stagp* of the langiiage 
immedlatrly preceding the tnotfem forma, in whirh, the a being no longer 
M'niidrd. it is no lunger written, so that all words of this cluss are reduced 
to the form of noons ending in a silent a. 

b. Quite characteristic is the very frequent substitution of 
the simple aspirate f for an aspirated mute.* Thus we find, 
WTf, ‘gain,’ for WTH; ‘anger,’ for iftv; »rrf. ‘lord,’ 

for arrv, etc., etc. Instances of this change occur in every 
dialect, but it is especially couimon in the Itumayan. 


• Vid. 4 99. 
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e. Tlie unmeaning Prakritic suffix, li. is of frequent uoeur- 
renoe, as it Is also in modern Maithili.* The fullon'in^ 
instances may be noted: of nouns; * a wife,’ 

‘ the fist,’ sftMT, ‘ n shipfor iflTT, and «ft; of numerals; 

‘four,’ ‘fifty,’ iftfn, ‘a crore;’ of prono- 

minals, etc.; *liow much,’ ‘some,* nud 

iTFtNi, ‘much,’ qiwifqi, * ever.* 

132. 'File modern Eastern colloquials rail for no further 
remark in this place, further than the oliservatiun that anion;; 
them the Northern Maithili presents the most arehnir tyjic, 
eorrespondin;', in this respect, to the remote dialects of 
Kajputana in Western flindi. 


* VIU. ( l:U, ami the Mnllhili Conjn^tion ia the Tables. 
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CTLVrTER T. 

OF SUBSTANTIMiS (^). 

Gender. 

133. niDilf substantives arc affected by gender, 

number, and case. We have first to coasider the 
subject of gender. Only two genders, mustmline Cflfshr) 
and feminine are recognizeil. The neuter of 

Sanskrit, (u’hich has Ijeen retained in the Jranithf,) the 
Hindi, as well a.s tlie closely rclate<l Panjabi, has lost, 
so that the gender of many nouns is of necessity 
ambiguous, being apparently dotermint*d solely by 
popular usage. 

134. As a general principle, Samskrit nouns, introduce<l ninHt wio** 
into Hindi, if masculine or feminine, retain their original ooMier. 
gender; or if neuter, become masculine in Hindi. But 

there are many exceptions to this principle. 

a. Among the most common exceptions may be noted tiie 
following words, which, olthougli masculine in San.skrit, have 
become feminine in Hindi: viz., sgni (Sk. , <firc;' irhT 
(Sk. vf^), ‘flame;* (i3k. ‘ heat of the sun;* ijtfTX, 

‘a tinkling;* incense;* wre (Sk. THt), * odour.* 

* a strong wind,* if derived, a.< some say, from the Sk. mascu¬ 
line, would furnish another illustration; but the original 
identity of the t^ro words is nut certain. 

A. llie following Sanskrit masc. nouns are in Hindi com¬ 
monly reckonetl fern., though occasionally masc.: viz., ^ or 
%, ‘victory;* trPI> ‘n tnne ;* , ‘burning,* and from the same 

Sanskrit root, ‘ envy,’ ‘ malice.* ‘ the eye,* ‘ a 
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thinp,* and tPT, * the body,* from the Sk. neuters, inj, 
and trr^, have become feminine. So also ‘ the body,’ and 
^11.‘a book,* in Sanskrit, niasc. or neut., are feminine in 
Hindi. ‘death,’ raasc. or fern, in Sanskrit, in Hindi is 

alirays feminine, as also is the derived Tadbhara, 

e. In tome enan, tlte rruon of the change of gender may probably be 
foond in the influence of ro-eaitting Urdd eqiiiralenu. Thua, e.g., the word* 
wiTiT, wtg, 5111 ^. may have become feminine through the influence 
of llie Urdu aad In like manner 5 *^ often retaina 

the maaculine gender, poaaibly under influence of not only the Sanskrit 
original, hot also the maac. Urdd . In the case of aome Tadbbaraa, 
tlie words may poaalldy not be, in fact, descended dirertly from the 
Sanskrit, but from similar Prakrit words, which have not been presen'ed 
in literature. 

136. Although, as thus appears, the gender of a 
Hindi word often seems to be quite arbitrary, yet there 
are certain practical rules by which the gender of most 
nouns may be known. These rules respect, either the 
tignijication of nouns, or their terminations. 

136. Nouns of the following significations are 
masculine :— 

(1) All names of males. 

(2) Names of large, or coarse and roughly made 

objects, as contrasted with snmll, or more finely made 
objects of the same kind: as, wrfT gdrd, ‘ a cart,’ in 
contrast with gdri, ‘ a carriage,’ fora.; rassd, 
‘a heavy rope;’ pothd^ ‘a tome;’ in contrast, 

respectively, with rassl, ‘ a small rope,’ and 
pothij * a book.’ 

(3) Names of metals, alloys, precious stones, and 
rocks generally: as, wYwr sond, ‘gold;’ ^ rupd, 

‘ silver; ’ jastd, ‘ pewter; ’ fVn hird, ‘ a diamond; ’ 

kankar^ ‘ nodular limestone.’ 
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Exu. The followini:are feminine: viz., rArfwrf/,*silver;’ 
and compounds in which or « the lost 

member; as, pdntfumritlikd, ‘opal;’ 

tondmakkhi, ‘guldstone.’ 

(4) Names of the year, of the months, of the days of 
the week, and of tho astrological karatu : • as, 
tamvaf, ‘a year;’ ^ buJh, ‘ Wednesday.’ 

(5) Names of mountains and seas, whether common 
or proper: as, UfTf pnhdrj * a mountain; ’ wrwy sugar^ 
‘ the ocean;’ fzrfr yiW, ‘ a mountain ;’ vindhga, ‘ the 
Vindhya mountains.’ 

(6) Names of the heavenly bodies: as, ^ (pronounced 
suraj)j ratfi, etc., ‘ the sun; ’ ^ thukr, ‘ the planet 
Venus; ’ ketu, ‘ a comet.’ 

(7) Most words denoting affections of the mind : as, 
"^prem^ ‘love;’ kop^ ‘anger;’ wtH lobh, ‘avarice.’ 

Exc. All Sanskrit nouns of this class in d final are 
feminine: as, ichchhd, < desire; ’ also the three follow¬ 
ing: viz., ^‘^arajMcA,‘enmity;’ sndoccasionally, 

liYv krodh, ‘ anger.’ 

(8) All nouns denoting agency or relationship. These 
include the following •— 

a. Many nouns in WT Id, from Sanskrit bases in ^ : as, 

l^ini ddtd, ‘ a giver ;* ifrCT goddhd, ‘ a warrior,* from gudh, 

‘ to fight;’ where the final ?n td, for the sake of euphony, has 
been changed to VT dhd. 

b. Some nouns in ^ f, from Sanskrit bases in • ti8, 

kdrl, ‘ a doer,’ and its compounds. 

r. A large class of Sanskrit nouns in v Ara: as, 
upndeshak, ‘ an instructor; ’ rachak, ‘ a maker.’ 


* TIte rrekoa eletrro karafu, leren morcable, and fonr fixed, 

of which two equal a lunar day {titki). 
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</. Another Inrge claw of Sanskrit nouns in »| tta (iif >fn\ 
especially ruinnion in poetry*, as the last member of ooiiiiKiund 
words; as, haraif, ‘ a remover;* dukhabhuiijnn, 

* a destroyer of grief;’ qfittttt u r n patitapdicau, ‘ purifier of the 
guilty.’ 

e. A large elass of compounds, in which the lost member 
is a Sanskrit root, either unt'hanged, or affectiid with gnu: 
a-S TwWWt rajitfchar,* a demon,’ lit. <night-walker; ’ 
dhurnidhar, * supporter of the earth ; ’ xntlf^ pdpuhar,* remover 
of sin.’ 

y". .A numerous class of Tadbhnva substantives in in yd 
and HH 11 : as, H^lTT gnwaiyd, ‘a singer;* i|%in 
Incttiyd, ‘ a taker; ’ dbamfbonyd, •« a crier.’ 

137. Tlio following areyJ*«m<j«e; viz.:— 

(1) All names of females. 

(2) Names of the lunar days: as,the second;’ 
tuhtami, ‘ the eighthvtm amdvaa^ ‘ the day of 

new moon.’ 

(3) Most names of rivers: as, >lin gangd, ‘the Ganges;’ 
lavand, ‘ a river in Tirhut.’ 

AVc. ^ ton, * the Sone,’ thidbu, ‘ the Indus,’ ami 
WHyi, ‘the Brahmaputra,’ arc masculine. 

138. As to the gender of trees, phmts and flowers, no 
general rule can be given, furtlier than this, that the 
majority of such names, esiioeially of largo trees, are 
masculine. The many various names of the lotus, as 
Jolnj, saroruh, kamal, etc., arc all masctiline. But tho 
names of a large number of plants and fruits are 
feminine. As the most of these arc rarely used, it 
is not necessary to enter into further detail here. 

139. It would not be easy to aailgn • iymod for Uie^ ralrs in every 
cmw. In Mme InMnnce*, doobtlrwi, the gender of the prevailing common 
term liu determined the gender of the individnaU Included under lu 
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Tliu<, namM of iDOuiitaIn« are proluibl}' maae., Ixeanie the ufrorric Irrm*, 
ftaritt, girt, etc., klKntffiag * mooatain,’ are maM-. So, probably, namea 
of mrtala, >tooe», etc., are mate., becante tbe comnioo trrma, dhiilu, *a 
metal,’ patthar, etc., *a done,’ rota, ‘a jewel,’ are maw% In 

the rate of the eacepliona, chigdt, and the romponnd* of mfiltik(t nod 
tnaktjtikd, the fern. termlDalions d and I, hare occaaianed tite det lalhio 
fnim the rule. So, alui, tlie days of the week are reckoned maac., brraoM 
the wordt, din, dieat, etc., *a aolnr day,’ are maac.; lint the name* of 
the day* of iIm month are fem., a* fullowlo|f the gender of titki ,' a lunar 
day.’ Still, the ultlmatn reaaoo for thr»e rule* rou*t be fonod in tlte 
imagination of the people, whirb a*>igiicd tbe gender of inanimate 
oliject*, according a* maacnline or feminine attributes were fancied to 
be predominant in them. 

140, Tho following nilcs have rc.spcct to fho lernii- ynvm Mbm'. 

. . br I'crmina- 

nanoHS of nonns. imu. 

Nouns having tho following terminations are mateuline; 

■\Tz.:— 

(1) Most Tadbhava nouns in ^ d or 'vt an final: as, 

Vjl ‘an earthen jar;’ derd, ‘a tent;’ iftwr 

f/iold, ‘ a wallet; ’ dhiidn, ‘ smoke.’ 

Exc. Diminutives ending in are fetninine: as, e.g., 
thailiifd, * a small bag;' qi chirij/d, * a small bird;’ 
phufiyd, ‘ a boil.* Tlic follotving ore also fetnitiine: 
viz., gdd, ‘ betel nut;’ ^>11 /Afugd, ‘ a shrimp;' 

(od, ‘the act of feeling;’ biriydu, ‘time.’ yt f/iou, 

‘ a place,’ is niosc. or fem. 

y.B. Tadbbara maac. none* in d may be recognized a* *ncb, by tlieir 
uniform inflection of d to e in the oblique caaes of the dnguiar. 

(2) Most nouns in ^ u or Bi u, in their diphthongs, 

0 or Vt au, or in the cognate semivowel if r, whether 

with or without Anusvjir: as, t/iadhu, ‘ honey; * ^«3i 
kaleu, ‘ a luncheon; ’ eharkdo, ‘ an ascent; ’ ^rjft 

mabyau, ‘ buttermilk; ’ bhdv, * an emotion ; ’ wtW 
ydnw, ‘ a village.’ 
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TIjc followinfr lists 
a 

achakfhu^ • spectacles.* 
dyu, ‘ ape.’ 
ikshuy * suparcanc.' 
chanchu, ‘ the beak of a 
bird.’ 


common exceptions, 
rn ^ u. 

m’Jjarnliu,* ‘ the rose-apple.’ 
tri tarku,* * a spindle.’ 

ItastUy* ‘ a thing.’ 

^ mrityuy* ‘ death.’ 

^ renu, * sand.’ 


comprise all 
a. A'ouhs fern, in ^ u. 


b. Xounsfem. in BT a, ^ tin. 
dpAii, ‘ opium.’ ^i a louse.’ 

^ or ^ u/u or u/u, ‘ a kind . ddru, ‘ ardent spirits.’ 

of grass.’ or bd/d or bdrd, 

W ga, ‘ excrement.’ * sand.’ 

r^owida,*shoes fixed to i| bAd, ‘the earth.’ 
pattens.’ reAd peAd, ‘ abundance.’ 

^ cAamd, < an army.’ /rfoa, ‘ a pumpkin.’ 

^ cAampVy ‘ a work in alter- ^ td, ‘ the hot wind.’ 
nate prose and verse.’ idra', ‘ a starling.’ 

‘ a place.’ 

‘a tear,’ is both masculine and feminine. In the 
SAdkuntald it is masculine. 


c. Nouns/em. in on. 

‘ shade.’ ^anfl saino, • the full moon in 

ifttityoAAog, ‘ risk.’ Sdwan.’ [mustard.’ 

Ado,‘wind.’ sarson, ‘a kind of 

^ bAon,f • the eyebrow.’ S 09 , ‘ an oath.’ 

d. Nouns fern, in irV an, Vt aun. 

Wt gaun, J ‘ opportunity.’ xfy pau, * the ace in dice.’ 

^ datm, < fiame.’ ^ lauy * the flame of a candle.’ 

e. The following in i n, are feminine: vix., ^ nn, ‘a 
foundation;’ ^ ^ev, ‘habit, custom;’ ^ ^ rdv ehdv 
* merriment.’ 


• AUo, rmreljr, msKullM. f AUo Mmg .nd 

X OcmioBsllj maw. 
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/. llie following'arc of either grender: riz., A:Aardi/n, * 

'wooden sandals;’ /A(fon,'aplace;’ tiTTr^ laAda,‘help.’ 

Rrm. Many words are writteo IndilTeiTiitljr with one or another of 
these rofnale letters: as, e.g., or HTW or HTWl ^ or 

or etc.; but as this does not affect their gender, it has not hern 
Uiuoglit necessary to repeat them nnder each list. 

(3) Abstract nouns in n fra and ^ ya final are all 

masculine: as, iihvaratva^ * godhead,* from 

Uhvar, ‘God;’ rdyya, ‘a kingdom,’ from the base 
TT^ rajan. 

a. These are all Tatsatnas and are all derived from concrete noons. 
When, in any case, a Tadbhara furm exists, derived from snrb a Tatsama, 
its gender is commonly determined by that of the Tatsama, according to 
^ 131; as, e.g., r*j, fur r^yo, masc. 

(4) Nouns formed with the sujBBxes vmpan, tprrr pand, 

or 'Tf pdf = English, ‘ -hood,’ ‘ -ness; ’ also, or and 
’vni, ase all masc.: as, larakpaUf ‘childhood;’ 

WfTUT burhdpdf * old age; ’ murakhpanf ‘ foolish¬ 

ness ;’ giTPI or ^rqT?l, ‘ height;’ wi^, ‘ length.’ 

Rem. I. A few of these are sometimes nsed as feminines; probably as 
following the analogy of must abstract noons. Also, the anomalous form 
luekehpaut Is fem. 

Rem. S. Ttiese terminations arc all cormptions of tha Sk. soSx ^ 
(Ved. used to furm neuter noons; whence, like tbe Tkisama forms 

in 7. they becume mnacoline in Hindi. 

(6) Nouns formed with the suffix m ja, ‘ bom,’ are 
masculine: as, ‘a lotus,’ from ‘water,’ 

lit., ‘ the water-bom;’ ukhamaj, for u»hnu^f 

from uthman, ‘ heat,’ lit, ‘ heat-bom,’ a general 

term, comprehending gnats, mosquitoes, and all other 
insects of that class. 


In the E. always feat. 
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(6) Kouns in ^ » (q n) are both mosc. and fom.; but 
the njajority are maec. Among masculines in *l » may 
be particularly noted the following; vix.:— 

a. All noiiiw of ngrnry: as, da/tau, ‘a consumer;' 
shTW ganjau, * a destroyer,’ etc. 

b. A large class of Tatsamns (Sanskrit neuters): as, 
ayan, *a place;’ ^ drf«,‘ a gift,’ ‘alms;’ darpatf, ‘a 
mirror;’ (pninounced gy(S$i), ‘ knotricdgc.’ 

e. A few abstract nouns from Sanskrit nouns in w final in 
a conjunct: a.s, jjjg yatn, eommotily pronounced, and often 
written, as a Tadbliaro, ?|?t^ ya/ow, ‘labor;* pnt «•«//«, 
‘ sleep.’ 

d. Add to these n large class of verbal nouns in sf n 
(Tadbhavos): as, chalan, ‘going,’ ‘walk;’ grr*l baran, 
‘action.’ ‘deed;’ etrti mdran, ‘slaughter.’ 

£xc. Tlie following list comprehends most common 
feminine nouns in f| it:— 


advdit, ‘braces for 
tightening a bedstead.’ 

dnvdn, ‘ spirit,’ ‘ pro¬ 
per pride.’ 

dvandvan, ‘ tidings 
of arrivaL* 

^nPT M/raii, ‘fmgment.s,’* cast¬ 
off clothes.’ 

'ant tfti, ‘ wool.’ 
kdn, ‘ shame.’ 
kain, ‘ a bamboo twig.* 
bbirkin, ‘ a window.’ 
gbin, ‘ disgust.’ 
ebbdn,‘a bamboo frame 
for a thatch.’ 


VT’t dharan, ‘ a beam,’ ‘ ac¬ 
cent.’ 

c/Attn,‘propensity,’ ‘ardor.’ 
pbu(an, ‘ a quarrel.* 
bakdyau, ‘ the name 
of a tree.’ 

Tf ^ rahan, ‘ method.’ 

^ rain, ‘night.’ 

sutkun, ‘ a rod.’ 
rdngkan, ‘act of smell¬ 
ing.’ 

sulhan, ‘drawers.’ 

Main, ‘a hint,’ ‘a wink.’ 
hun, ‘ name of a coin.’ 


To which may be added all feminines in tfsf, which fall under 
the specifications found in §§ 145, a., 147, 148, 150. 
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141. Notms which liavc the following terminations 

- . . . “ Termuulion. 

are /rmiiune ; vtz.:— 

(1) Pure Sanskrit nouns in m a final. Under this 
head, wc niuy note especially: 

a. Nouns iu ^ a and in ud nd), from roots either 
unaltennl or affected with giitt : as, from the mot TWT 
if/irAAd, ‘ desire;’ from trhhtfd, ‘tiiirst;’ froiufifR;, 

il^ Ukhd, ‘ a line.* 

h. .Ahstnu'ts in ttt Id, derived from nouns and adjectives: 
n.8. fron: <courteous,’ wcntT uamrata, ‘courtesy;’ im, 

‘ lord,’ />r(tAAi//<f, ‘ lordship.* Tliesc arc very numerous. 

Exe. A few Tatsama nouns in ^ d, from bases in vt, «m, 
are ma.sculine, according to $ 134. Tl>e principal of these 
Ottimd, ‘the faculty of becoming invisible;’ 
murddhdj ‘ the head; <y^| yakthrud, * poln)onary con¬ 

sumption;’ shUfhmd, ‘the phlegmatic humor.* 

Rem. Bat llie follotrlag, from bnirt in am, ber<>mr frm. in 
Hindi : ri*., jftfT ptlhd. • the .piern ; ’ nffsn imaMimd, • innjeHy.* wnTt 
tied, • n ttnr,’ b lometiinei miur. aiid lunietiines fern. 

(2) Many nouns in x • final nre feminine. 

a. Under this head arc to be noted, especially, all abstract 
nouns in fh ti and f*i iii: as, srfff omri, ‘the mind;’ 
saTigati, ‘ intercourse;’ glditi, ‘ weariness.’ Under this 

class come also such nouns as vriddfii, ‘increase 
buddh, ‘wisdom;’ where the final aflSx fn ti has become fv 
dhi by sandbi. 

Exc. But the following nouns in ^ i arc mase.; via.:_ 

a. Names of animals: as, Ao/ii, ‘a monkey;’ 
kfimi, ‘ a worm.’ 

b. All compounds with fv d/ii: as, qfyfv paridhi, ‘circuni- 

fercnce;’ fiffv nidhi, ‘a treasure;’ vdridAi, ‘the 

ocean.’ 
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c.-To these add all nouns in 
atUhi, * a 

NBfw (lAshi, ‘ the eye.’ 

* fire.’ 

«ni, ‘ the edge of a 
weapon.’ 

archi, * a flame.’ 
asi, ‘ a sword.’ 
asthi, ‘a bone.’ 

drdii, ‘an enemy.’ 
dadhi, <curd.’ 
dhvani, * sound.’ 


the following list, via.: 

xnfw pd»i,* ‘ the hand.’ 
wfEI maiiif* ‘ a jewel.’ 

Vf2 yash(i, * a stick.’ 

rdshi, ‘ a heap,* ‘ a 
quantity.’ 

vahni, * fire.’ 

iTrfr udn' or VTfx Wr/,* water.’ 
iftfl vrihi, ‘ rice.* 
iprfsi sAfl'/i, ‘ rice.’ 
sacAi, ‘ intimacy.’ 
surabhi, ‘ nutmeg.’ 


(3) Most nouns in t f finiil are feminine: os, 

‘ bread ‘ supplicationyd/f, ‘ abuse.’ 


Exc. Except those included under § 1315, (8) A, and the 


follotving; 

ami, * nectar.* 
ari, ‘ an enemy.’ 
xtt gbi, ‘clarified butter.’ 
^jX * life,’ ‘ souL’ 


'^f\dah(, ‘curdled milk.’ 
TTprt pdiii, ‘ water.’ 

EftnY moti, ‘ a pearl’ 
fnft hdthi, ‘ an elephant.’ 


Eem. These exceptions can all be explained as corruptions 
of Sanskrit masc. or neut. nouns. Tlius, and ^ are 
corruptions of and and of irfr 

and ^ and nrwVj of and 

of Eftfrrt. They thus all come under the general principle 
laid down at the beginning of this chapter (§ 134). 

(4) All nouns in fz hat, teat, or ^ wai, are 
feminine: as, ehanchanahat, ‘ a throbbing ;’ 

^arrfz huluhdt, ‘a calling;’ bandwat, ‘a fabrica¬ 
tion;’ taydwat, ‘relationship.’ 


* Soinetiinet also fern. 
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Rrm. I. It m*}' b« obtcrved (1) that tbr«4> Dnant lo haf air all drrirrd 
from verbal root* in 4 final, and are, for tbe moat part, allitrnitive nod 
ImitMiive word*: and (It) that tbe and tbe ^ are la aume dlalccta 
fmjnenUjr dropped. 

Rem. 2. The original of three termination! is tbe Sanskrit fern, noon, 
* state,* * condition ;' which has determined tbe gender of time 
derivatives. 

S.B. It h to be observed, in tbe application of tbe above rules, that 
each rule is to be regarded as limited by all that lias gone before, even 
tlioiigli words thus excepted be not expressly mentioned. Thus, r.g., 
dhabf, ‘a washermao,’ is ma*e., tlmugb not explicitly excepted from 
i 141 (3), because it Is already included under f 136 (8) b. 

142. The above rules have especial reference to those 
words of Sanskrit origin, which make up the chief part 
of the Hindi lung^ge. With regard to the gender of 
such Arabic and Persian words as occasionally appear in 
' Hindi, the following principles will enable the student, 
in most cases, to determine their gender. 

(1) Most Arabic and Persian words in WT fl or f A 
^ (dr.» or 4, j-), are masc.: as, daryd ‘a river;’ 

tiTw: khdnah ‘ a room; ’ gundh (jUT), ‘ sin.’ 

Exc. The following common words arc fern.: viz., 457n 
khatd (Uoa.), ‘n fault;’ ?iTf tarah (^^), ‘manner;’ ^wi 
dau’d (Ijj), ‘medicine;’ dud (Uj), ‘a prayer;’ 
duuyd (Ud), ‘the world;’ WWT bald (L), ‘a calamity;’ ^ 
rub (^v)> ‘ spirit; ’ ^Wlf taldh (^1^), ‘ counsel; ’ WWf (^)» 
‘ morning.’ 

(2) A large class of Arabic trisyllables, in which 7T ta 
is the first syllable, and ^ v, the vowel of the last 

' syllabic, and which have the medial radical doubled, 
or the vowel preceding it in the second syllable length¬ 
ened, are masc.: as, taallug ‘connexion;’ 

nwwt talavoat ‘reading.’ The word 


OMidtriD 
AnMe iixi 
PcniuWowli. 
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tawnj/uh (^y), is an pxcoption. But words of this 
form, though common in TJrdd, are quite rare in Hindi. 

(3) Most .fVrahic and Persian words in tt ^ and ii 

$h are fern.: as, huhimat ‘ govern¬ 

ment »nfv TH ndliih (^U) ‘ a complaint’ 

Err, Tlic most coiiinion cxrcptions to the above rule are 
the follonrin^: nz., gmhi ‘ meat?IH?l takht, 

Mar. tnnt ‘a throne;' darakht often 

mispronounced danikkat, and even durkhat, ‘a tree;’ 
dnst j), * a hand; ’ ifrtt dost ‘ u friend; ’ 

naksh ‘a picture,’ ‘a print;’ ^ but ‘an idol;’ 

WW tcakt often mispronounced wakat, and even wakht, 

‘ time; ’ irf?! sharlmt ‘ a drink.’ 

(4) Arabic dissyllables (infinitives) with 7! ta for 
the first syllabic, and t f as tho vowel of the last syllable, 
are generally fern.: as, wiftT tadbir{j^i2\ ‘an expedient;’ 

tajwij ‘a plan.’ tdwij {hfj)y ‘an 

amulet,’ is muse., but will scarcely be met with in Hindi, 
except, possibly, in the extreme west 

143. Most compound words follow tho gender of the 

last word: as, Uhwareehehhd, fern., ‘ the will of 

God; ’ gopfnath, masc., ‘ lord of the milk-maids.’ 

Exe. But the follotvinp Tadbhava copulatives, most fre¬ 
quently take the gender of the first word; viz., WTWWW’f, 
fcm., ‘walk,’ 'behaviour.’ 

144. In the Naipiili Gospel, many nouns which, according 

to the above rules, are feminine, are masculine. Tliis is 
especially to be noted as regards a large number of Tatsama 
nouns in Examples are; inn, ‘kindness;’ ‘wi'ql, ‘ com¬ 
mand;’ ‘desire;’ etc., etc.; all which, although by the 

above rules feminine, are masculine in the Naipali GospeL 
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Formatiox of Feminine Nouns. 

146. Tudbhuva masc. nouns in ^ d final • usually 
form their feminines by the substitution of 1 1 for mit d.f 
Thus will ffhora, ‘a horse,’ makes wtrl ghorl, ‘ a mare;’ 
WZT beta., * a son,’ beti^ ‘ a daughter.’ 

a, A few such nouns, chiefly names of occupations or 
trades, n)ake the fern, in xyf in; as, e.g., wi%yT fiaMcrd, * a 
brazier,' fem. aiiwfT*! kaserin ; dul/id, ‘a bridegroom,' 

fem. dttlhin, ‘ a bride.' But tjta{herd, * a brazier,' 

makes the feni. 3^^ {ha{herl\ and wfzxnTI bhafiydrd, *an 
innkeeper,’ makes its fern. bhaOydri or wfZWTfT’I 

bbaflydrin. 

146. Many nouns ending in a consonant, both Tatsamas 

and Tadbhavas, also form their feminine by adding the 
termination t f- Examples are, of Tatsamas:—efeef, 
‘ a goddess,’ from ^ dev ; ‘ a daughter,’ from 

^ putra ; brdbmanf, ‘ a Urdhman woman,’ etc. : 

of Tadbhavas:— 51^ bheri, ‘ a ewe,’ from 5rf bber ; 
bandari, ‘ a female monkey,’ from bandar, etc. 

147. Masc. nouns in ^ f commonly form their feminine 
by adding w «, the final vowel being previously short* 
ened; as, \frw1 dhobi, ‘ a washerman,’ fem., ; »rni{V 
mdli,^a gardener,’ fem., WTfw»i malm ; wit nd(, ‘ a barber,’ 
fem., ndin. Nouns of this class are all Tadbhavas, 
and commonly denote professions and occupatioiis. 

148. Other masc. nouns denoting occupations or 
trades, if ending in a consonant, form the fem. by the 


• \Td. k 140 (1) .V.fl. 

t Always, where the a repreMuts an original akoM. 
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suffix ^ in or 7i/: as, o g., tondr, ‘ a gold¬ 
smith,* fem., sundn’n or tundrni ; WTT 

kaldr^ *a dialer,’ fem., awrrfT^ kalarin or wrnft 
kaldrtil. 

a. So, also, some Tatsama and Tadbhava names of 
animals form their fem. in »! » or nt : as, 
ttnhuni, ‘a lioness,’ from ttnh ; baghani, 

‘a tigress,’ from wrsi bdgh, Sk. hth. 

Rrm. Id fome cMir», i take* tlie plac« of a brfore the CtnitinKiion: m 
from rrnf» *■ irrpeot,' the fem., Wlf*!*!. irflt, *» ha»b«nU,’ make* iu 
fem., Xr^ . 

5. In like manner is formed (a final rotrel being shortened) 
the fem. of Tatsuiiiia nouns of agcnc 7 in ^ f: as, 
hitkdri, ‘ a friend/ fem., hitkdritfi, 

149. Tlie suffix dni is added to Sanskrit nouns, to 

denote ‘ the wife of*: as, e.g., TtflTlT^ panifUdnl, ‘ the wife 
of a papd't?’ fro™ lifllt patent ; indrutfi, ‘ the wife of 

Indra.’ Tliis usage is extended to a very few Persian words; 
as, especially, fiifTTTPft niifitardnf, ‘the wife of a sweeper/ 
from fJifTiT (jV)* 

150. A few family and class names, much corrupted, form 

their fem. by adding the suffix din, a final long vowel 

being rejected. Tlius, duhf, ‘ a class of Brahmans/ makes 
its fem., dubdin; pdure, ‘ a brahmanical title,* 

fern., xr^TT^ pardin. 

151. As in other limguages, the feminine noun is, in many 

instances, quite a different w’ord fram the corresponding 
ma.se. terra. Examples are: *dur$ *a bull/ fem., iTT^ 

gdo, ‘a cow;’ purusjff, ‘a man/ fem., ttri, ‘a 

woman;* »nt bbdi, ‘a brother/ fem., bahin, ‘a sister;’ 
ftnn pitd, * a father/ fem., jnUT rndtd, ‘ a mother.’ 

152. Nouns of agency in retain the same form in either 
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gender: as, e.g., gawaiyd, ‘a singer;’ ^qfn?rT lapatiyd, 

’ u liar/ niiiso. or fcni. 

153. Ill the fpm. trnn., I, fnund in TatMma imkiik, we have timpir Otifioof Fern. 

IslDUUtlOlU. 

the rr|[uUr Sannkrit fern, trniiiiiation. iiut the tame terminatiun in tlie 
fen. uf Tadbliava noiiot in d will be fuanil to rrpreteot tlie Santkrit frm. 
term., iki, Tims es *-gt * a horte,’ i« for the Santkrit ghotakah ; 

gkorf, *n mure,’ it for the Senvkrit ghofikd, throu|^h an interronliate 
form,gktfij/d. Tadbliava frmliiinrt in a, la, af, have, in mott eatea, ariteo 
from Sautkrit mote, bates in la, fern., tmL Thus e.g., mdlio, ‘a gar> 
ilroer’f wife,' from mdll ^8k. mdtin, num. ting., mill), it for mdUul ; 
dkahim, 'a watherman,' mate., dhobi, for a form, dhioMi nmdriu or 
mmirni, ‘a gnlfl«milh’t wife,’ pointa to a 8k. mate, base, narfokdrift 
(fem. toarjmkdrlfl), for the mure common norjiakirm. 

Declexsiox of Nouns. 

154. Declension (fwfif) respects those modifications 
of the noun by which are expressed the relations of 
number (<i« 3 ii) and case (mr’i). 

a. Hindi, in common with all the Indo-Arj’an languages, 
has lost the dual, and only recognizes a singular 
and plumi (W3f^^*l). Ifi very rarely, wc meet a iianskrit 
dual fonii, as, e.g., ftPTTl pitaraii, * parents/ from ftj^, ‘ father,* 
such forms hare no organic connection with the language. 

155. The distinctions of number and case are marked, Mrthod of 
in part, and in a limited and imperfect degree, by ®******“*' 
certain inflectional changes; and in part, and more 
precisely, by the addition of certain particles to the 

base. I’ractically, Hindi has but one declension, from 
which certain classes of nouns exhibit slight variations, 
to be noted below. The following four rules cover 
all the inflectional changes to which substantives are 
subject in High Hindi. 

(1) ifost Tadbhava wa-fc. nouns in d, inflect the inHoct^ fa 
final vowel to H e, and those in ut dg, to it en or 5 e, ^ 
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throughout the oblique sing^ulor; all other noims, maso. 
or fem., are inflected in the singular. Examples of 
inflected nouns arc the following : ym kutld, ‘a dog,’ 
obi. sing., ^ kutte ; ghord^ ‘ a horse,* obi. sing., 

ghore ; Trmr tdmbd, ‘ copper,’ obi. sing., tdmhe ; 
wfwwt hamydn, ‘a shopkeeper,’ obi. sing., baniyen 

or baniye ; vyt dhmn, ‘ smoke,’ obi. sing., 

dhufn. Examjiles of uninflccted nouns are: tudli, 

‘ a gardener,’ ^Aar, ‘ a house,^ larkl, ‘ a girl,’ 

irnn mdtd, ‘ a mother,’ biriydn, * time,’ THt rd/, 

‘ night,’ etc., all which forms are used alike in the nom. 
and obi. sing. Similarly all Tatsuma niasc. nouns in 
fl, as, TTStT rdjd, ‘ a king,’ vnin d//«d, ‘ spirit,’ fqwT 
pttd^ ‘father,’ etc., rc*tain the same form unchanged 
throughout the singular. 

a. A few Persian nouns, ending in the obscure • h, follow 
the analogy of inflected Tadbhavas and make the obi. sing, 
in n e, as, e.g., buitdah, ‘ a sen’ant,’ obi. sing., bande. 

Esc. 1. The following Tadbhava niasc. nouns remain un¬ 
changed in the sing.: vix., 4141 kdkd, ‘a paternal uncle;’ 
4WJ fAorAd, ‘a maternal uncle;* MlW\ldld, ‘a schoolmaster;’ 
‘a title of respect;’ and a few other nouns expressive of 
relationship. 

Esc. 2. Occasionally the voc. sing., even of inflected 
Tadbhava masc. nouns, remains uninfletUed. lliuji, ‘ son! ’, b 
either be(e or bc(d. 

Bern. It is difficult to give any rule or rules, by which the 
beginner, unacquainted with Sanskrit, may be able infallibly 
to distinguish Tadbhava masc. nouns in 4T, from Tatsama 
nouns having the some termination. It will, however, be of 
sennee to observe, that 

1st, All nouns of agency and relationship in tn, and 

2nd, All abstract nouns in 4Tt including especially a large 
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number of common fcm. nouns in ttTi and a few in ifT (WT)> 
are pure Sanskrit and are never inflected ; while, on the 
contrary, most common concrete terms in ^ are Tadkhara 
and masc., and are inflected, as alwvc, to K throughout the 
obi. sing. 

For example, the following, vix.: ddtd, ‘a giver,* 

fcomaltd, ‘ softness,* ichrhhd, * desire,* HWT 

trhjjnd, ‘thirst,* are thus indicated as Tatsama nouns and 
uninflected. But, on the contrary, the concrete terms, 
ghaicd, ‘an earthen jar,* larkd, ‘ a boy,’ qz«i| ghuhtd, 

‘the knee,* are Tadbhavas, and arc inflected to tf in the 
obi. sing. 

(2) All such masc. nouns as are inflected by the above “ 

' ' ^ • Mate. Acm. 

rule to H a or in the obi. sing., retain the same 
inflection in the nom. plur. In all other masculine 
nouns, the nom. sing, and plur. arc alike. Thus, atfarr 
larkd, ‘a boy,’ obi. sing., larke, makes its nom. 

plur. also ‘boys;’ srff garhd, ‘a ditch,’ obi. 

sing., ire fforhe, nom. plur., 11 % Sf^rke, ‘ ditches.’ 
rupiya, ‘ a rupee,’ makes the obi. sing, and nom. plur., 
rupiye, or rupae. On the other hand, ^ 
ghar, ‘ a house,’ iqtrr yoddhd, ‘ a warrior,’ mt hhdi, ‘ a 
brother,’ have in the nom. plur. also, WT ghar, ‘ houses,’ 
tjItt yoddhd, ‘ warriors,’ wt bhdi, ‘ brothers.’ 

Rem. AltbouKh, tliot, in many doodi Ibe namber it not •ppami from 
Ibf ierminatloo, yet, practically, llilt arill be found to occation no ambignity. 

At in ibe me of tneb Englith arordt a* * deer/ ' abeep/ etc., tbe namber it 
gencmliy quite evident fmm tbe context. 

(3) All fern, nouns in ^ 1 and t; f, make the nom. 
plural in wt ds ; all other fern, nouns, in en. It is to 
be observed, that fern, nouns in SB d, occasionally, and 
those in T *» or t f, commonly, insert a euphonic u y 
before all such added terminations, ( final before this 
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H being regularly shortened. Examples are, of the first 
class: sTfift larki, ‘ a girl,’ nom. plur., fiiqt larkiyan ; 
f^fv vidhi, * a di'rine law,’ nom. plur., flfvpl vtdhiyan : 
of the second class: wrrr bdt, ‘a word,’ ^ bbef, ‘a 
sheep,’ iattu, ‘a thing;’ nom. plur., W/m, 
bkerrn, bcutuen- 

rt. ^ichdf ‘a sacred ode,’ and hzt gba(d, *a hcaty 

cloud,’ make the nom. plur. either ^WTtt pchden, VZTif 
g/iii(den, or ri^hdyen, '^ZT^ gbatdyem. sft^, ‘a wife,’ 

makes the nom. plur. 

5. t| e is rarely inserted as the euphonic letter instead of 
El y ; chiefly after a labial vowel, as In SlfW bhauwen, * eye¬ 
brows,’ nom. plur. of iff bbnun ; and, very rarely, after ^ (, 
as in ^Trfarrt pullhcdn, for yrfanit putliydn, ‘ dolls,’ ‘ puppets,’ 
from qn«n pultt. 

e, A number of fcm. nouns in »y<f, chiefly diminutives, 
form the plur. by the addition of Anusvdr only; as, f zfs t Ei i 
(Uiyd, ‘a young hen,’ nom. plur., fzfanrt (iliyani fifau r 
dibiyd, * a small box,’ nom. plur., fffrtrt d^biydm ; 
cbiriyd, ‘a bird,’ nom. plur., cbiriydy. Similarly, 

ftrVTI vidhvd, ‘a widow,’ makes the nom. plur., fTytut 
vidhvdn. 

d- TTH gde or gdo, ‘a cow,’ and rom, ‘ fine hair,’ 
‘down,’ both reject the final letter before the plural termi¬ 
nations; a.s in the nom. plur., ifVtf gden, ifttf roej, 

Rem. 1. The aom. plar. termination of feminine noon* U aoroelimet 
omllled. and iIms tendency to this omUslon teems to be inrrrnting. 

Rem. 2. Tlie DDmemlt, when nsed cnlleetlrrly, either at takalnntlre* 
®e myeetleet, make the nom. plor. In ; olberwiae, the nom. plur. 
and ting, art alike ;• n«, TtYEfY nnm. plor., ’Ibe three:’ EHTt" 

ekirmt gkfe, • the funr hortet j’ but ^TT eh4r gkofe, • four 

• The«e nnmrml fnrmt in ey are all Aggrrgativet, and the termination 
it not to be Idrntiflrd nitii the affix of tlie ubl. plnral. with which it liat uo 
rooafction. The form it expinined in the chapter on Nnmeralt. 
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'^nn. * fi'or r»in«.' Bat ^ ifo, • two,* aied collfctirriy, 
iDiikr* tlie Dom. plnr., , * the two,* * Itotli.' 

(4) All nouns whatever, masc. and fem., terminate in iniUciiooiB 
on, throughout the oblique plural; Anusvdr being 
dropped in tlie vocative only. 

In the case of nouns inflected to k e in the obi. 
sing., this termination ^ on is substituted for the flnul 
vowel. If the noun end in ^ 1 or f i, the vowel, if 
long, is shortened, and a euphonic ^ y is inserted before 
the termination. A long final u is shortened. In 
all other cases the termination is simply added to the 
nom. sing. 

Examples are, of nouns inflected to ti in the sing.: 

IT fffiord, ‘ a horse,’ obi. plur., ghoron, voc. plur., 

Wtrt ghofo ; kutld, ‘ a dog,’ obi. plur., kutton, 
voc. plur., kutlo ; of nouns in and ^ hilll, 

‘ a cat,’ obi. plur., fwfl^ hilVyon, voc. plur., fwfirat ; 

dhoH, ‘ a washerman,’ obi. plur., dhobigon ; 

Iwfil tidhi, ‘ a law,’ obi. plur., vidhigon ; of other 

nouns: ptutak, ‘ a book,’ obi. plur., puttakon ; 

TTT! r6t, ‘ night,’ obi. plur., Tnff rdten : goru, ‘ a 

wife,’ obi. plur., joruon ; fqwT />iVo, ‘ a father,’ 

obi. plur., finrr^ pitdon. 

a. Oceasiunally we meet with the obi. plurals, ^arrff devtoi}, imfoUr obL 
■^rapf rdfon, amiff dtmon, from ^WTTT det'td, * a deity,’ 'narT 

rdjd, ‘ a king,’ ^nrUT dtmd, ‘ the spirit; ’ but these forms are 
incorrect, and have nut the sanction of good usage. Tliey, 
correctly, follow the usage of all Tatsama nouns, and for the 
ubi. plur. add the termination to the nom. sing., making 
devtdotS, rdjdo9, anmia ff dtmdott. 

b. Rut the following nouns, vis., WTllgde, <a cow,’ rom, 

* down,’ gdffw, ‘ a village,’ artq ndffw, ‘ a name,’ ddntv, 

* a time,' qtl pdnw, ‘ the foot,’ drop the final letter before the 
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obi. plur. termination. In the last four, the Anusv^r before 
the final consonant is also often dropped, so that the obi. plur. 
of these nouns becomes STT^ g^on, 0^ roon, 
c/rfoa, pdon. 

PoatpoiitiaM i 5 g. Thc claboratc inflectional system of the Sanskrit 
having become reduced to the few inflections above 
noted, the necessity for a more precise deflnition of 
the various relations of the noun than these could 
afford, was met by the addition to the oblique form 
of the noun of certain particles, commonly called pott^ 
potUioM* Although the relation of the noun to these 
postpositions is less intimate than that of the Latin or 
Sanskrit case-terminations to the stem, still reasons of 
j)ractical convenience have led grammarians to arrange 
the declension of the Hindi noun after the Sanskrit 
model, in eight cases, as follows: Nominative (^), 
Accusative Dative (Jthi^Tw), Agent 

liitive Genitive (^wv), Locative and 

Yt>cative No postpositions are tisod with the 

Nominative and Vocative. Those which are assigned 
to the remaining cases, in High Hindi, are as follows: 
Acc. and Dat. Agt. it, Abl. Gen. wr (%, ift), 
Loc. "it, TIT, 7m or Tism. All of these are appended to 
the oblique form-of the noun, where such a form-exists. 

Item. Tlie M«m« piMtpo*Iliooi Mra n*rd for the tevrral rase*, whether 
the noan be in the tinfpiUr or pinral. TfV It. nometlme* Mib«tltntc<i for 
in the niraMtive of the reilexlre pronoun, Tnjit77i[. 

I * These are tlmilar in rhnracter to prepoeltlon* in Kuiitli>h; Itnl an they 
olwajm follow their noon, they are more nccnrately termed '/leefpuaition*.' 

t What We hare termed the ra»e of the A^nt, hai nanally been called, 
after the terminoln^ of Snii»lirit grammar*, the fottnimenUl caie. Dut 

I n*, in Hindi, thi» cate nerer denote* the inttrument, but the agent only, it 
teem* better to drop a term which can only mitlead. 
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167. The accusative appoara in Hindi under twoKor^^^ 
forms, the one identical with the nominative, the other 
consisting of the noun in its oblique form with the 
appended postposition Wt. In this last case, when the 
accusative is the object of a transitive verb, ^ is in¬ 
capable of translation, and merely gives a certain 
definiteness to the noun. But with nn accusative pre¬ 
ceding a verb of motion, it is to be r<*ndereil ‘ to, 
and M’hen the accusative denotes the time at which, 
it will bo translated ‘at;’ as, ^ ‘go to the 

house rm ‘ at night.’ ^ is also used as the post¬ 
position of the dative, when it is always rendered ‘to.’ 

158. Strictly speaking, % is the English ‘by,’ but 

in rendering into English idiom, it will be found ne- Ag«ot. 
cessary to translate the case of the agent precisely as 
the nominative. The full exposition of the use of this 
case is of necessity deferred to the chapter on ^ erbs. 

159. The ablative postposition, %, is sometimes to be 
translated ‘ from,’ but sometimes also, ‘ by or with. 

160. The genitive postiiosition, m, is, accurately 
speaking, an adjt'ctive particle, equivalent to such Eng¬ 
lish phrases as ‘belonging to,’ ‘pertaining to,’ etc.* 

The noun, by the addition of this particle, is in reality 
converted into a possessive adjective; hence this post¬ 
position, as will hereafter apiK'ar, follows the n^plar 
rules for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in d, 

• Thi* followlnjf «in«rk» of roowroing the corrwponding 

M.rijW grnlUve io cU, upply equolly «o the Hindi genitive in W. 
"MaMmffki nimirmm non diemmt • txtlrit e^mum,' ' opfAdi cioee.’ >rd 
• palfmum ejnnm.' * appidanot cine*.' Adjtdivmm autrm ynnin mt.fuHle 
apparel ear lermiualio pra varU regimiuU gmert varirlmr.'‘—lttU. Ling. 

Prnc. p. 54. 
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and is made to agree witli the noun which the genitive 
defines, in gender, number, and case. 

following rules regulate the use of the three 
forms of the genitive postposition. 

(1) ^ iJ is used before all masc. nouns in the nom. 
sing., or in that form of the ace. which is the same as 
the nom. sing. 

(2) % Ars is used before all masc. nouns when in any 
case but the nom. sing. The only exception has been 
stated under rule (1). 

(3) i*! is used before all fern. nouns in any case 
whatever, singular or pluraL The following examples 
will illustrate these rules. Thus we say: 

in %ZT t/Ao6f ki bffdj ‘ the washerman’s son.’ 

^ mdt( ke be(e, ‘ the pardener’s sons.’ 

bai^hat ke la^ke par, ‘on the carpenter’s 

child.’ 

TTWT % HwV It rd/d ke gdon men, * in the king’s villages.’ 

W( ^ pontfito^ kd ghar, ‘ the house of the pundits.’ 

WUrm ^ Clll brdkmaif ki pothi, * the Brahman’s book.’ 

TTHTifturWT nr ra/d ki dgyd par, ‘ on the king’s command.’ 
wfit ithtvdr ki bdtei^ < the words of God.’ 

IT pahd^n ki cAofion par, ‘ on the peaks 
of the mountains.! 

N.B. The student will carerull]r observe that the gender or 
number of the noun to which the gen. particle is attached, 
has nothing whatever to do with the inflection of the particle. 
It is determined solely by the gender, number, and case of the 
following noun. 

Port^uoa* various postpositions commonly assigned 

to the locative case, ^ is the English ‘ in; * it is ‘ on; * 
HW and TTWH alike denote the limit to which, ‘up to,* 

‘ as far as.* For the Sk. tnJii is occasionally 
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used, as in the Shakuntald ; thus, Uij^, ‘ as fur 
as the ocean.’ 

a. It should be observed, that, in fact, the locative, like the 
accusative, has two forms, the one consisting of the oblique 
form of the noun, singular or plural, with one of the locative 
postpositions attached ; and the other form t'onsisting of such 
oblique form only, the postpositions being omitted. In the 
ca.se of uninflected singular nouns, the latter form will of 
course be identical with the nom. sing. Thus we may say, 
^ »i, or ^ srmT, ‘at that time;’ anffT % or, 

more rarely, srUT % ‘die midst of the city.’ This 

latter form is used in cases ivhere the noun has almost or 
quite lost its substantive character, and has become practically 
equivalent to a preposition or adverb. 

Rrm. Ttiat the oblique runii alone, in till* U>t iostanre, I* a true locative 
ra*e, U plain fruui the fact tliat the d final of the ^nilire po*tpo»itiun» ami 
of adjective*, is always inflected to / before the form in qaestinn, erco when 
it l» Meotical with the nominative iiognler. Nor is it correct, with »omr, 
to represent the postpusilhin as in such eases arbitrarily omitted, la 
reality, we have lirrrin a rema!nin|f trace of the old inflectional system 
of drrlrorlun. The inflectional ending has indeed, In all noons rserpt 
Tadbliaras in d, entirely disappeared, leaving the noun In form like the 
nominative, but tlie real chararter of snch words is still dlscemlhle frvuu 
tlieir power to occasion the inflection of an attributive adjuncL 

163. Tho word log (8k. and Garh. is ap- 

pended to plural nouns when it is desired to indicate 
the plural as a class. The plural inflection and the 
several postpositions are then added, not to the noun 
it^lf, but to this appended iPm. In the case of in¬ 
flected Tadbhavas in tf, the noun is inflected to e before 
whether in the nom. or the obi. plur. In all 
other cases the noun before remains uninflected. 

Examples are the following: nom. plur., TWI sTl^l 
rqfd %, ‘kings,’ as a class; aiWf ^ d/iobl logon 

men, ‘among washermen;’ ^ kavi logon ko, 
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‘ to poets; ’ S haniyen logon w, ‘ by shop¬ 

keepers.’ To illustrate further, such a phrase as ‘ten 
kings came,’ we must render, ^ ym ▼m dot rdjd de, 
since there is no reference to kings as a class; but the 
phrase ‘ kings are wealthy,’—a general statement with 
regard to the class ‘ kings,’—must be translated, yr^n 
raja log dhani hoU ham. 

a. Tliis u.«Mipc of the word aftn is properly confined to nouns 
denoting persons, though it is occasionally used, somewhat 
j«H* 08 ely, in reference to animals, by the common people, who 
might say, e.g., •Tlfl bandar log, much as we would say, 
‘ the monkey folk.’ It has indeed been denied that li^ is 
v\ er used except with nouns denoting persons; but ex¬ 
ceptions occur to this general rule, even in literature, as in 
the following phrase from the ltdmdgam tgif 
‘ (they) killed deer with the arrow.’ 

h. The word is often used alone, where in English we 
have ‘they’ in the sense of ‘people, in general;’ as, 

French, ‘on dil,’ ‘they say.’ But often, in such 
cases, is omitted and the verb stands alone. 

Ilrm. Will has also a feminine fonn, ‘woman,’ but 

this is never appended as a sign of plurality to other nouns. 

164. Besides aftw, the word ^ or wif, ‘a host,’ is also 
often added to nouns to denote a class; as, e.g., 

‘the gods;’ JTTTTiTil, ‘the stars,’ etc. Many other words 
are appended to nouns in like manner, in prose as well as 
in poctrj-, ns indicative of plurality or multitude. Among 
these, the most common arc the following, viz.; 4^, as, wvy 
‘mountains;’ wn, as, WW Wif, ‘worshippers;’ 
as, firwr, ‘sunbeams;’ ztfW, os, ^ ‘animals;’ 

WB! . as, ^ wm, ‘ sages;’ as, inp ‘sins,’ i.e., ‘ the 

whole of my sins;’ wuni, as, ^ «zrra, ‘the good,’ i.e., ‘the 
assemblage of the good;’ as, WZ ^1^, ‘warriors;’ 

««. ^ ‘young Brahmans;’ as, 
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7T7T, ‘the monkcjr-s;' as, ^ ‘sins.’ The word 

U added to a few nouns to connote order in a line; as, 

* the line of hair alonf; the breast bone;’ 

‘a flock of cranes,* as always flyinp in a line. Two nouns of 
plurality are occasionally appended to a word; as, 

‘a multitude of demons.’ 

Hrm. In many cases the noun of plurality may be translated, 

‘ assembla^,’ ‘ multitude,’ ‘ flock,’ etc., but very often it will 
be found that English idiom will only admit the translation of 
the noun as a simple plural. The above words are by no means 
all e4]uivalent to nor are they all used interchangeably 
among themselves. 

16fi. As Hindi has no article, the distinction indicated in The AnirU 
Englbh by the definite and indeBnite article, cannot always 
be expressed in Hindi. niay be either ‘a horse’ or 

‘the horse;’ ftflqf niay be ‘women’ or ‘the women.’ Ttie 
indefinite article may be sometimes rendered by the numeral 
Jm, ‘one,’ or the indefinite pronoun, lit^, ‘some,’ ‘any;’ 
but It is oftener incapable of translation. The definite article, 
occasionally, when strongly demonstrative, may be expressed 
by the remote demonstrative pronoun, In the case of 

nouns in the accusative, the force of the definite article may 
be often expressed by the ilsc of the fonn with tit; as, ift^ iit» 
which may mean, ‘/Ae horse.’ But the student must not 
therefore understand that the acc. with w always to be 
rendered with the definite article. 

166- In exhibiting the declension of nouns acconling cuMiaesUoB 
to the foregoing rules, it 'wdll bo convenient to cla.ssify ”* ^'***°“‘ 
them according to gender in two declensions, each of 
which has two varieties. 

I. (1) The Firai Deelention will comprise all mascu- Mik. DmIm. 
lines. Of this declension the Firtt variety will include v«riity.** 
all Tadbhava • nouns in ^ or ^ which are inllocted in 


• For dcSnltiuo of * Tadbitara * doiiu*, tee \ 7U. 
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the obi. sing, to ^ or it, and the Second variety^ all 
other masculine nouns. Nouns of the first variety are 
declined like 


ghora^ ‘ a horse.’ 


SnartAB. 

N. ghorA, *a horse.’ 

Ac. VtfT glfori or lit 
ghofe ko, ‘a honie,’ or 
< to a horse.’ 

D. lit gkort ko, ‘to a 

hone/ 

Ag. ^ gkore ne. ‘by a 

horse.* 

Ab. t gkore se, ‘ from a 
horse.’ 

G. in or 4t), gkore 

kd (ke or k!), ‘of a 

horse,’ ‘ horse’s.* 

L*. H> 1T> 

gkofc tncH, par, tak, 
talak, ‘in, on, to a 
horse.’ 

V. % ^t^ heghofc, ‘O horse.’ 


Pldbal. 

N. iit% gkofe, ‘ horse*.’ 

Ac, iftll gkove or 

ghofOH ko, ‘ horses,’ or 
‘to horse*.’ 

D. lit ghof**9 ‘to 

horses.’ 

Ag. % gftoroH ne, ‘ by 

horse*,’ 

Ab. % gAoro» *«» ‘ from 

horses.’ 

G. 'Wt^'wr(%or^)gAc»ros 
kd {ke or kl), ‘horses,’ 
or ‘ of horses.’ 

L. lit■6^ M61i» IWH 
gkofon men, par, tak, 
talak, ‘ in, on, to horses.’ 

V.^ ^t^Ac|^Aofo,‘0 horses.’ 


Ume. D«eiA- (0) The Second variety of masculine declension in- 

fii4i} 2Ad ' ' - 

Yuiflty. eludes all other masculine nouns of whatever temuna- 
tion, and may bo represented by UT house.’ 

It differs from the above, only in that the inflection of 
the noun is confined to the oblique plural. As the 
postpositions are the same with all nouns, it will be 
unnecessary to give the remaining paradigms in detail. 
It will be remembered that the second form of the loc. 
is like the nom. 
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ghar^ ‘ a house.’ 

Bnrairijuu PLirsAL. 

N. ^ ghatf * a house.’ N. ghar, ‘ houses.’ 

Ac. ^ ghar or ^ lit ghar Ac. ^^Aar or "^^gharon 
ko, * a house,’ or * to a Ao, * houses,’ or * to the 

house.’ houses.’ 

So also is declined the Tatsama * noun, 

TT5rr ‘ a king.’ 

SnoTUB. PicaiL. 

N. ‘^TVT ’a king.’ N. tTWT rd/rf, ‘kings.’ 

Ac. XTWT r^d or xmi ^ rdjd Ac. rdjd or ^TWnff lit 
ko, * a king.’ n^doif ko, < kings.’ 

So also decline masc. nouns ending in any other 
vowel, as the following: 

mdU, ‘ a gardener.’ 

Snrouua. Plcbal. 

N. smft md/£, < a gardener.’ N. jnwt ‘ gardeners.’ 

Ac. wraft mdll or WTirt ^ Ac. WTWt nidi! or »n f<nf! lit 
mdli ko, ‘ a gardener.’ mdligon ko, ‘ gardeners.’ 

hiehehhu, ‘ a scorpion.’ 

Cs 

SnioiTiJiB. Plihul. 

N. ftr^AiVArAAii,'a scorpion.’ N. f)|S|^A/rArAAw,‘8corpion8.’ 

Ac. fwi|| bichchhu or lit Ac. bichchhd or 

bichchbu ko, ‘a scorpion.’ lit AtcArAAffON Ao,<scorpions.’ 

167. II. (1) The Second Deelenaion comprises all femi- P«m. D«d«B. 
nine nouns. The Firtt variety includes all femiuini>s Vuiat;. 

^ T *> t 1} W u, or ^ ts; the Second variety ^ all other 
feminines. 


* For definitioa of' Tatsama ’ doobs, see f 70. 
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As an example of the Fir$t variety^ we may take 
pothi^ ‘ a book.’ 

SuroULAK. Flvkal 

N. po/Af,' a book.’ N. iftfwwt po/Aiyrfs, ‘ books.’ 

Ac. pothi or xftwt ^ Ac.Tftfwwt^^A^(fn or 

pothi ko, * a book.’ ^ pothiyon ko, * books.’ 

Like yWt is declined 


tll^ adru, ‘a starling.’ 


StKOPUUU Plihuj. 

N. sdru, * a starling.’ N. WTTWt sdrudn^ ‘ starlings.’ 

Ac. tdru or tit tdru Ac. sdrudif or 

Ao, ‘ a starling.’ lit tdruon ko, ‘ starlings.’ 


Fob. Dcdoi. 
•mq: Sad 
Vuiaty. 


And after the analogy of the accusative are declined 
the remaining cases in these and all similar nouns. 

(2) The Second variety of f eminin e declension may be 
illustrated by the word 


TTH rd/,‘night.’ 

Bafarua. PtcaAL. 

N. rdt, ‘ night.’ N. ‘ nights.’ 

Ac. Tcm rdt or ■^rw ^ rdt ko, Ac. ttH rdten or lit rdton 
* night.’ ko, * nights.’ 

As an example of fern, nouns in ^ wo take 


HTHT maid, ‘ a mother.’ 

Surocua. PLcaxu 

N. wnn mdtd, ‘ a mother.’ N. WTWnt mdtden or xrnTT 

mdtd,* ‘ mothers.’ 

Ac. wnrr mdtd or wnn lit Ac. wnrnt mdtden or wnrrtff 
mdtd ko, ‘a mother.’ ^mdtdon Ao,‘mothers.* 


* The more common form in both num. and nninSccted ncc. 
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In like manner are declined all other nouns of this 
class. 

N.B, For the indeBnite article, the definite article may be 
substituted throughout the above tables. 

Dialectic 8cB8T.umrE Declension. 

The R’ettem Dialects. 

168. In the Braj dialect, ^ is rarely substituted for n in Bi«j »b«I 
the obi. sing, of Tadbhava nouns in as in ^ for 

more commonly the inflection of the singular agrees with 
High Hindi. A voc. sing, in from niasc. nouns in is 
occasionally found; as, anfvnrr, ‘ O gardener‘ O 
lA>rd, from In the nom. plur. of Tadbhava 

masc. nouns in m, the termination u i[, as in High Hindi. 

An irregular nom. masc. plur., ‘ a class of servants,' 

occurs in the Prem Sdgar. In the nom. plur. of fcm. noun.s 
often appears for H.H. ij, as in xfH for ‘nights.’ 

The nom. plur. of feni. nouns in ^ is often formed by the 
simple addition of Anusvdr; as in for ‘books;’ 

mil, for qrfwtrti ‘ friends.’ In the obi. plur., qff is sometimes 
vriddhied to iff, as in for , * houses; ’ but more 

commonly the obi. plur. is formed by the termination w or 
f«f. A final long vowel is shortened before this v|, and a 
euphonic is sometimes inserted after a final Examples 
are, urdY, ‘a sinner,’ obi. plur., tnfuw, mfifit, or 

‘a woman,’ obi. plur, or »ntTtpr; , ‘a tree,’ 

obi. plur.,%gv|; tnn. ‘a foot,’ obi. plur., The Kannuji 

does not differ from High Hindi in its inflections, except in 
the obi. plur, which terminates in sf. 

169. The Mdrwdff, as also the other Rajputana dialects, in 

exhibits ift, instead of in, as the sign of the nom. sing, of 
strong Tadbhava masc. nouns; which, again, is inflected in the 

obi. sing, to irr, instead of n, in all the dialects in question. 

Thus, e.g, for the High Hindi, ‘a horse,’ we have 
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obL biDg^ other nouns agree with the High Hindi 

throughout the singular. 

a. But the case of the agent, in nouns of this class, 

ends in and to this form no postposition is affixed. Thus 
we hare = In all other nouns, the case of the 

agent sing, is like the nom. It never takes a postposition. 
All Mipriii nouns have also an inflected loc. sing, in ^; as, 
e-g'> ‘in the house,’ *on the horse.’ 

b. So also, according to Beanies,* Chand sometimes uses 
an inflected form in n, or occasionally for the case of the 
agent. Gujariiu' and Mardlhi also both preserve thb inflected 
case of the agent, the former making it in tl,the latter in if. 

c. The nom. plur. of all MipvAK Tadbhava masc. nouns in 

ends in ▼f. Thus, from *a horse,’ we have the 

nom. plur., ‘ hor***-' Other masc. nouns are unchanged 

iu the nom. plural. All fern, nouns make the nom. 

plur. in t final, before this terminatTon, is hardened to e|. 
Examples arc: ‘a mare,’ nom. plur., Wm, ‘a 

word,’ nom. plur., tmit. The obi. plur. form of all Mdpvid 
nouns terminates in t final being hardened to ei; as in 
xn«tft=H.H. xnfirot WT,‘of the gardeners.’ Tlie above 
rules^ for Mdpvdri declension apply to all the Rajputana 
dialects. 

170. The GarhwdU and Kumdonf dialects agree with the 
Rajputana dialects in the inflection of the sing., except that, 
so far as I know, they have not the inflected case of the 
agent and the locative.f In the nom. sing, also, like Mdrwdn, 
they have the termination but differ from the Rajpu- 
tana dialects in inflecting the obL plur. to instead of . 
In Naipdlf, all nouns have the same form in the nom. and 


* Comp. Gramm, vol. li. p. 918. 

t I am Mrpriicd that I bare not foand wich forms, ns, from llie 
nrclinic clinmcter of these dUlects, I should hare expected sarh sunrlrals 

of the old Inflectloaa. Very possibly they may yet be discorered. 
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obl. fini;., frith the exreption, as io High Hindi, of strong 
Tadhhava nouns in (H.H. which inflect the ohL sing, 
to Both the noni. and ohl. plur. in Naiptilf are formed 
hy adding to the nom. sing, the termination or as 
‘a child,’ nom. and ohL plur., or 

But often this plural termination is omitted, and the noun 
appears in form like the singular; thu.s, ^r4T ^tfT JTT 
* other fell among thorns,' and in the Gospel, patiim. 

Rem. Thli plan! trnnlnatloo li »oairlimrt adiled to partiripir* nivd 
sa*! erra ta whole pbrofee. Examples are gtrea In the section 
on Naipill canjogation. 

171. The remarks made above as to the meaning and use The Bmj rvnt- 
of the postpositions, apply, for the most part, equally to the 
corresponding postpositions in the western dialects, as ex¬ 
hibited in Table II. or 9 , and is used as the post¬ 
position of the accusative and dative. Tlie abl. postposition, 

tI, or used in the Braj and other dialects, must always 
be translated ‘ from * or ‘ by,’ never, * with.’ The Braj form, Q, 
is almost always rendered <on,’ but is occasionally used in 
the sense of *by,' where, in High Hindi, we would have 
iff or lit <tre exactly equivalent to 

172. Tlie M^rwtiri forms call for little remark. The gen. portpoaitiow 

postpositions, correspond in usage respectively to 

WT, tiV, in Higli Hindi; with the single exception, that 
when the gen. denotes possession or duty, ^ is used before 
masc. nouns in the obl. sing., instead of 'n. The same re¬ 
marks apply to the use of t^T, etc.. In Mcwdyi. 

Examples arc: ft ^ t, ‘the ruler of 

Balhofh is l)ung Ji;’ ^ imrir t ^ ‘ he went to the 

Brahman’s house; ’ ^ fniT ft f1^, ‘ ten thousand of 
treasure.’ 4, for liY ( = WT), is o€M.*asionally found; as, 

^ ‘the god of gods.’ The gen. postpositions, mfl and 
ii?fr (=m), so far os we ore aware, are used only in poetr)’. 

Examples arc, wtft W HTTIT, ‘a steamer;’ 

init ‘the Nawdb of Delhi.’ itfV (for 
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occurs, in one instance only, in the Prem Sdgnr, with the 
2 iid pers. proo., tpnrWt, ‘your,’ for tpfTKT. often 

snt; >•> 1** regularly used as a postposition, 

as, vw tjTT^ itlff > ‘dust on the turban ’; but it more rarely 
occurs in its primitive sense as a substantive, in construction 
with a preceding genitive; as, tjarti % Rrtff, ‘in the country,’ 
for ^at^ artff = ^ tTtff, ‘in captivity,’= W. 

Tlie same usage with the dialectic equivalents of li occa.sion- 
ally occurs in the RAmdyan and other archaic Hindi poetry. 
In the colloquial, = is often treated as a predicative 
adjective, and is then made to agree with the subject of the 
sentence in gender and number. 'Thus they say, wnft 
arv^ aiart, ‘the shopkeeper went as far as the village;’ 
Vtfaw TTW atvl' ‘the washerwoman went as fur as the 

lake.’ The following sentences illustrate the remaining Mir* 
postp«)sitions: ^tWK. ^*1% ihnfti ‘he has seized and 

carried off pingar Sing;' ftwT Bftjt* ‘having climlied 
upon the fort.’ is sometimes construed with the 

genitive, like ntff; as, horse.' ^is 

used like %; as, ^ ^fTt* ‘l'« fought with the 

English.’ 

173. In Western Hindi, I have met an acc. and dat. post¬ 
position arT= H.H.^. It is evidently connected with the cor¬ 
responding Mir* H, Panj. i^. ^ as the gen. postposition, 

the regular substitute for qrr, in Panjibf, is also found, very 
rarely, in M'estem Hindi. Beanies gives from Cliand an 
instance of an inflected instr. singular of a feminine noun 
in from tj^TT* 

a* although in reality a conjunctive participle from 

‘to do,’ or ‘make,’ is colloquially used os a post¬ 
position with the inflected forms of both nouns and pronouns, 
througliout the Ganges Valley. It is nearly c(|uivalcnt to % 
in the sense of ‘fnnn’ or ‘by;’ it is never to be rendered 
‘ with.’ Thus we may say, mq Tffft. ‘ free from sin,' 
for qrq % or qjq But in the following from the 
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lidmdytiii, U «iuivalenl to "si, ‘ in; ’ ^ IT 

‘ fa.stcncd like arrows in (his) uiothcr’s breast.’ 

b. ^ Mimetimcs found for the abl. postpisition 

%. % is sometimes colloquially added to thus, ^ if; it 

emphasizes the idea of ‘ source,' ‘ befrinninp; ’ thus, XifTf ^ 
5 l ?WI, ‘quite from the mountain to the river.’ 
very rarely occurs as a dialectic substitute for HU; it pro|H.*rly 
belongs to Hdrott. 

e. 'The illmsIajraD po«tpo«]tinns ai will be aem in Table II., differ very 
cnnidderably from tho*c u»rd eltewbere, bat rail for little special remark 
Id tbb counertion. It U well, hinrerer. to note the very freqaenl u»e, in 
Nnip&ll, at leait, of the conjanrtive participle, of tiie rerl> 

(H.H. * to tee,’ as a postposition, in many instances where High 

Hintli would have Tliu«, ?r5 WHI HT*WT= H.H„ 

ait *1^ % VniT^, * wIioMtever siiall be ashamed of roe.’ Tbe gen. 

poatposithio in all tbe Himalayan dialects U Hlta which it inflected to 
HTT fur tlie mate. obi. ting, and the pitir., and to 1|t for tbe fem. 
thmuglionL Tbe ote of tbe postposition %, assigned to the ablative, 
it ronflned to those cates in whit'b In High Hindi, bears an instm* 
mental tense. 


TVic Eastern Dialects. 

* 

174. In the dialect of the Itdmdyan., as in many eastern Dadearion in 

• tlu Riuii4tEiis 

dialects, a short rowel takes the place of a final long vowel in 
Tadbhnva nouns, masc. and fern. Thus, for ^[[«IT1> ‘ “ bride¬ 
groom,’ wc have ; for ‘ an earthen jar,’ %rz ; for 
m^ , ‘a woman,’ HlfTi ***•> bir the inherent 

a final of nouns in High Hindi, we often find u, sometimes 
lengthened, metri gratia; as, for ‘body;’ or 
Whf.for ‘a hero;’ etc., etc. 


* Compare tbe analogous use of karke, above referred to, ( 173. o. 
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175. All nounH whatever, in this dialect, are declined in 
precisely the same way. Tlie class of (Hi^ Hindi) Tadbhnva 
substantives in ^ does not exist, and all nouns arc unchanged 
in the sing., except that for the acc. or dat. the tenniuation 
ff or ftru often added to the uninflected base; thus, 

nr ‘Hum; or ‘to tjfvrfl or ‘the sage,’ 

or ‘to the sage.’ In the following, this form is apparently 
usetl as an abl.: nfr fWWv THIT.lin>gr» 

having made inquiry of his Guru and performed the family 
rites.’ Occa-Monally, at the end of a line, in old Hindi poetry, 
we find the termination commonly represented by Amtivdr. 
It may be added (1) to a nom. sing.: as, n ‘to-day 
there is no doubt,’ in which case it is to be regarded os a 
neuter tennination; or (2) to an acc. sing.: as, 

‘ together with Sugrlv* where it represents the masc. acc. sing, 
tennination. But it is often added only for the rake of metre 
or rhyme. Tlie voc. sing, is rcguloriy like the nom. 

176. nom. plur. of all nouns, masc. and fern., is like the 
nom. sing.; the obL plur. is formed by adding »f or f»f, 
to the nom. sing.: as, from ^s|, ‘a sage,’ obL plur., 

igi:, ‘a god,’ obi. plur., woman,’ obi. phu-., 

arrfic*t- In some instances, is added after a vowel- 
termination, the euphonic being characteristically omitted: 
us in , ‘ to the eager,’ dat, from 

n. lu a single instance, we find in the ItJninyan a masc. 
nom. plur. in in gqtfqqt, ‘musicians;’ thus, 

I ^ ‘ the sen-ants all, and 

the different musicians, be loaded with gifts and honour.'* 


Compart tb« timnar funn from tlie Prem SJgar, iT^^f^nTt. 
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177, The following Sanskrit case-fonns occur: rix., masc. 
in»tr. sing.,^^, ‘ with an arrow;’ also used adverbially, 
‘joyfully;’ ncut. acc. sing., mt, ‘ Brahma-^* masc. abl. sing., 

‘from (their) rank;’ ueut. loc. sing., ‘it* the 

heart;’ masc. nom. plur., siTT (for Sk. ifTT:). ‘ men;’ masc. 
voa sing., TTrani, *0 king!’; fern. voc. sing., ‘O Slid!*. 

178. In many instances, we find in the Bdmdyan the termi¬ 

nation 'tft, added to substantives and words used substantively: 
as, tNV. t^tc. Tliis, however, is not a case¬ 

ending, but serves merely to enipluisize the noun, and is 
therefore equivalent to the High Hindi emphatic particle,^;* 
c.g., wfv^ -n ^ Wffil, ‘even one blind or deaf wo|ild 
not speak thus.’ 

179. In the Itdaidyan the postposition for the acc. and dat. 

U ; thus, ^ Vi ^ ‘for yo“ ^ra/ann 

has sown the seed of trouble.’ Variant forms are » 

and (VTW> > ^ ^ occur. None of these, how¬ 

ever, are of frequent employment; the obi. form in fil or f(|» 
mentioned above, is very commonly preferred. 

180. The gen. postposition appears in the Rdmdyati under 
three different fonns: viz., or %rr. “bl. ma.se., fern., 

inflected, before fern, nouns only, to nfif; nnd v, to 
which we may assign the fern, inflecteil form, %. As these 
are ai»t to confuse the beginner, we give the following c.x- 
aniples of the use of each fonn ; ^ ^ 

‘the Lord said. It is the poison of the moon, brother;’ fgt M 
^irtrr» ‘the P*m of the creatures is not removed;’ 


• TliU form bw apparently arUen from the Br»j form of thU particle, 
hi, by ibe clUioB of *, aad landhi of the then eoncBneot vowrU ; lo that, 
e.g., ekmm b for ekaku. 





Dcflrnnon ia 
Eaiter* Col- 
kqtuala. 
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wro * whose g^ain is the injurj- of others’ 

well-beinp;’ ^Tt VKW ‘guard SUd,’ or ‘ keep 

a watch of Slid TT^ MfH ^IT #>rT> ‘ the first (fonn of) 
devotion U association with the good.’ is also used before 
masc. nouns or pronouns in an oblique case: ^ VtlT VT 
*1 ‘ I may not be killed by any one,’ lit., ‘die, killed 

by any one;’* ^ ^ ‘that immortal 

One, whose handmaid thou art;’ Bi, ‘the welfare 

of T^tfsf ;’ tn % ‘ Umd, this Is the greatness 

of the good.’ Besides the above, the regular inflections, % 
and vl, are also found in the Rdtndyan ; so also, rarely, the 
Kanauji gen. sign, and the Braj, but all these are 
foreign to the dialect. 

181. The usual fonn of the abL postposition in the Rdmd- 

yan is *^. The loc. postposition is with seven variant 
forms, given in Table II., all of which = H. II. The other 
postpositions a.ssigned to the locative call for no special 
remark. The Sanskrit corrupted to TrtTi, is occasion¬ 

ally used in the sense of the H.H. 7 n, ‘up to;’ a.«, 

Itsht, ‘ for as much as one yojan! also becomes 

and q^tnn. 

182. In AvndU, BboJp6r{, MigadhI, and SlaltlilK, ttmng Tadbimm 

maae. nonnt In are nnindected In tbs *bl. ring. Bat in the gen. ting., 
before tbe poatposition a final or la thurtened, giving, e.g., 

intlead of In S. Bbngalpur, bow- 

ever, a final long vowel la retained in ibia eaae alao. Weak noona coding 
la a ailent conaonant, aa gkor, may be inflerted to i in tbe obi. aing. 


* SrnC I* I>*re tbe n«m. plnr., agreeing with ipt, as ploral in form, 
Uiongb alngnlor in aenae. 
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in MigBdhI, or to i in tho Mnithill of 8. Blmgnlpdr, giving ^ gkari, 
ghara. In the otbvr en»lerB dinlrrU, uoaut of thli cl«»» nre on- 
clinngrd in the obi. *ing. 

0 . Verbid noon* in «l,ln Bhojpuri, Migndbl, nod .MnilbUI, make •*>' 
ohi. king, in Wrt »». * »«*ing.’ »*“»• Verbal nooni 

wiiich condet of the root, eltlier alone or nitb an lidded make the 
obi. ilng. in Jl < in all theie dialecti; ai ^?i or old. »ing, 

But in the centre and eilreme ea»t of tlie Maitbill country $ ii la ioine- 
timrt ii»ed for ihii I. nnd on tlie border of the M4gadhl. 6; at in die 
Mt. Mg.* Tlie verbal noun in tg in the central part of the 

8. Mailliili area, maket the obL ting, in WT 5 obi. ling. ^tWT. 

In Bhojpuri, tlie nom. nnd obL plur. terminate in or . Br«ldei 

thene, in Siran and Cbampiran it uned a non>lionori6c plural in gfB to. 

Avadht. RlaB. nnd Miigadlii have M In the nom. and obi. plur., nnd 
Migadh-Maitbili, f*I. 'Fhe other Maitbili »ub-dialerti make the plomi 
tbrooghont like the dngnlar, or ute a periphrattic form aith tgM, etc. 

Sufficient illuatrationt alii be found in tlie Tablet, 

4. Bhojpuri, Migndhl, and MnllhUi pretent in the lingular true in- Indectioaal 
Sertiunal InntrumroUl and locative eaten, which terminate retpectively 
in it and H. Variant formt of the intir. are, in W. BbojpdH, and 
in 8.E. Maitbili, "5 "“d In general, theie inflectional caiet are con¬ 
fined to weak nount, except in Bfaojpdri, where they occur in itrong oount 
alto, a final i being fint rejected. Other final long vowelt are thortened, 
and the cognate teml-vowel it interted before tlieie terminationt. Illut- 
tratioiia arc: from tTlgit inttr. ^ and Wl'f^ J Itom gTT^i initr. 
from tj^. luc. 


183. In al. I'le Eattem Hindi dialecta it adiled to the noon, at Katteta Pe^ 
in High Hindi, to It -m a periphrattic plural. But when the noon denotet P 
other than rational lielngt, TO It uted inttead of In the MalthUI 

dialectt, tpoken on the border of Bangil, occur the following varUnti: 
in 8. Bhagalpdr, TO nnd wSl. «nd In Central and Wetlem Parani^ 
tro^. trot, nnd In the former dbtrict, 

and in the latter, ’TR;. n**^ •" manner. Utnally, the plural 
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trnninaiiiiii of tb« soan U omitird before Iheee eppeoded wnrde, as before 
ifHT in High Hiadt | bat in Blngpiiri, MifadhI, and some forma of 
Maithlli, it is pleooBsliralljr retained, giving, c.g., sneh forms as, 

‘books,* 'booses.* But tlie postpositions only fuilow 

tbe second word. 


Postpontkns 
in Kssum 
CoUo<^sul*« 


184. The several eases are formed in all the Eastern dialerts, as la 
High Hindi, by means of postpositions added to the oblique form of the 
noon, sing, or pinr. These are given fur the several cases in Table II., 
and for the most part reqnire no special remark. It sliould be noted, 
bnwercr, that of tbe acc. and dat. postpositions, tbe forms are used 
both for tlie ace. and dat. | tbe rrmainder for tlie dative only. The gen. 
postpositions lack for the most part tbe inflecdoos which they take before 
nnuns mase. and fern, in High Hindi. Tbe following statements indicate 
nsoge in tite varhms Eastern dialects. 


Oea. I W po si - 
tiMui'i Eosura 
Dislectk 


185. In Aradhi and Rlsrti, kar Is used nnchanged before all 
noons. In Bhojpdri, ^ A, 4tl, and ^ 4cai, are nsed wiihoat inflection 
before both mase. and fern, noons in tbe direct form, almot as H.H. VI 
and ^; before mate, nonns'ln the obi. sing, and tbe plnr., the inflected 
form ^ is used, nearly as H.H. In Mdgadbi and Maithlli, 
ir, irf, and Acer, are need before all noons srithoot change fur gender or 
nnmber. In the MAgadhi near Patni, i* rarely used before mate, 
noons, and before fern, noons In all eases, la Avadhi, RiwAi, and 
Maltlill'SIAgadhi, as also, io the last named, and %^,ar« osed 

witboot change before all nouns. In the Malthili of South BlisgalpAr, 
is used witboot change for ooraber before all mase. noons, and 
before all firm, noons. 


Ossa nf Agent 
Waatug. 


186. Tlie remaining postpositions call for no remark. It will be ob¬ 
served that the cate of tbe Agent la wanting In ail tbe modem eastern 
dialects. The construction of tbe verb with tbe case of tbe Agent in % 
Is distinctively a western idiom, and Is not fooad in tbe local speech mncli 
east of Caampore. The instr. case, mentioned f 182, A, takes a dlflrrent 
constmetion from that of tbe cate of tbe agent with ^ In High Hindi. 










$$ 187, 188.] D*CLB!I9!05 OF XODK*. H*' 

187, It should be noted that In most Hindi poetry the 
post|H>sitions, though sometimes used, are oftener omitted, 
and the oblique form of the noun. If there be such, or If not, 
the nom. form, may represent any one of the cases. The 
same peculiarity appears, though to a more limited extent, 
In some Braj prose. Tins omission of the postpositions is not 
to be regarded as mere poetical or rhetorical license. The 
chussic poetry, which is still held as the model of poetical 
composition, presents the language at a much earlier stage 
than the modem High Hindi. TttUt Daa, whose Rdimiyun 
is regarded hy the people as a model of poetic merit, wrote in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. Kabfr, whose writings 
arc also highly esteemed, wrote over a hundred years earlier. 
In its last stage of decay the ancient case-terminations had 
been almost all lost, so that one form—-commonly the ancient 

genitive_had to express all the various relations formerly 

distributed among six cases. It was out of this state of things 
that the modem sj’stem of dcciciisiou by the aid of post¬ 
positions gradually arose, as it was felt to be demanded by 
the progressive abrasion of the old forms. The old Hindi 
poetry presents the language to us near the beginning of this 
period of grammatical reform. Postpositions are indeed used, 
but sparingly, as compared with modem Hindi prose, and- the 
Prakrit system of declension still to some extent maintains 
its ground. But this latest fonn of Prakrit deelensiun, so 
worn out as scarcely to deserve the name, is accurately repre¬ 
sented, not by eight, but by two, or—if we count a vocative, 
which now and then appears,—three cases only. The recog¬ 
nition of this state of things is essential to the grammatical 
understanding of classic Hindi poetry. 

188. The following tables present a comparative view of 
the chief peculiarities of declension in fourteen dialects, so for 
ns I have been able to ascertain them. Table 11. gives the 
postpositions to be severally appended to the oblique form of 
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the nouns in the different dialects. Table III. pives the 
declension of a strong masc. Tadbiiava noun, with the post¬ 
positions properly appended. A few arc omitted for lack of 
spare, but they may be readily supplied from Table II. It 
has been judged sufficient in the other three Tables to give, 
with the nominative, only that form of the noun in the oblique 
cases, to which the postpositions arc added, and the iiiflcctioual 
cases which occur in a few dialects. TTIiose stems arc called 
‘ close,’ which terminate in a consonant, or the silent «; those 
which end in a vocalized vowel, arc called * open.’ In Table 
VI. the Naipiill is omitted, as the word irnT does not occur in 
the only NaipdK that I have seen, the translation of Luke’s 
Gospel; in which, for WT?!, we always have the masc. Tndhhava 
obi. sing., But if the word wrtt is used •« NaiplUi, 

we may infer from analogy that its declension will not 
differ from that of other masculine and feminine nouns un- 
inflccted in the singular. In fact, in Naip&U, all nouns, 
except masc. Tadbhavas in vft, arc declined exactly alike. 
In all the dialects the accusative may have the same form as 
the nominative, even though this is not always given in the 
Table. Where alternative forms arc given for the uoiu. sing, 
or plur., either may be declined throughout. 


TABLE II. POSTPOSITIONS. 



Ui^ Himdi. 


• 

Brmj. 


Afrtrd/f. 

amrh»4H. 

iLnmdonfj 

ymfdlL 

OU Baiiird/-/. 

JbhMI. 

RiwJt. 

n/tQjpirL 

1 

M^kL 

UuitkilL 

Arc. DwL 








WT^i 

I ^ny.* 

1- 












WTT- 




l^a WTs 

arnft. wi. 

^T^TTa 









1 


MTfll^. 

’snttTT. 

iqTfin:. 

Ag. 


i|. 

^r. 

0 • • • • • 

• • • o • • 

if. 


%. 

n'antitg. 

t’nting. 

IFamtimg. 

/raa/iag. 

lymliag. 

fTmutlmg. 

AM. 

% 

%. %»fl. 



Bt. 

« • • • 

f. 



^ • 

a 0 a a 


%.%. 







^w* 


^ W t 

otY. 




U.B. 

n. 



«s 

H. 


W(Z- 

& 

H. 



a a a a a a 


. .1 









• 

H 


• • • • 



o • • • 














ift. i"/- 

^.f»X 








Urn. 











HT.ftl- 

/■/. kX. 














mx- 







• ••••• 

•••••• 

• • • • 



0 0 0 * 

too* 

• • • • 

l«fT* 

a • 0 • 

0 * a 0 

a a a • a 0 

%T. %TT. 






inft. 

SSTtSoV*^. 








/r«. Iftt. 






pi* 1 • 











M 

• ••••• 

•••••• 

• • « • 


• ••••• 

• • • • 

• a a • 

o « • • 

9,/rM. %. 

a a a a 

a a a a 




Lor. 

■ 

X. 


H. 

^TT^i 


Jrt. 


?n. 


if. 

M. 

It. »ff. 


"il. »it. 














1 














1 





Brat- 

Mjvl.mit. 



mfw- 

innn. ’Jifiiii 

UT. 


irfT- 


. 1 

N 


’TC 

li- 

»IT- 

ifl. 







in»T- 





■ 

• Aloo, 

n llie Bbafti 

1 Thrl 

dUlcct of Chi 

i forms arc 

uM, Mif. t Among the Main, 

laL or aeeosallve; the others dative 

also^, ST 

only. 

T. *«»•• 

; Alw. In Chnnd, »rfV. o«»d WWf. ^ Also, among the modems, 

f In S. Uliagalpuif inarcted to , only before nnmes of female Uviug creatures. j 


ISO.] 










































































Sinoulab. 


TIe III. 


DIALECTIC DECLENSION: Stboxq Masculine Nou.n. 


XlTfT, ‘a horse.’ 


"1 

H igh Hted/. 

KmmmjL 

Brmj. 

Mipet 

Bntifi. 

QufkwuiL 

KumitmL 

S»lp4IL 

O. ttalM. 

Jradkl. 

Riteill. 

BkgjpM. 

MJgadkl. 

.Vnitkill. 

N. 


^fT- 

vtTi- 

1 





^tf\- 



Wf- 

lEfTTf* ’aVUT. 

^VfT- 


At 





BlTI t- 


tftri ’rf'f* 

^tfi wrt- 


^rpn M. 

^TT i«f. 

^ | iit. 


*»’{5:a!.' 

D. 





aVfi 


HfW. 


^VfT ««rrt. 


*»• 

'SfTf ^i- 




hg. 



^•il. 



1) 

ti. 





H'auting. 

fr anting. 


Wanting. 

/ranting. 

Ab. 

^ % 


^\TI. 


^VfT T|. 

^tfT t. «»«• 

.A... 1^- 


^T?Tr S. 

■sgr? it. 

I'fl. 

1 ^a. 

j, -, 1%. %. 


0. 



^ liY. 


a^. 

^trr^' 


^fT lit. 

i 

1 

Hlf^ WT- 

^Tf 

' *n {^ «■ 

^tr^* 


U 




I^Jl 

.?( 

\^- 

i#rfT in. 

tjYrr^- 


«• 

m 

'^U 

WTf »T- 

1 



V. 


m- 




i. 

(^TT) 

(^VfT.) 

I’itfT) 

S 

o 

^tipr. etc. 

■sgrf- 


^fT. 

aJt g I. *<t . 






f~\ 



(^^.) 




^gff- 

^fnpi.* 

^tr^. 

^frffn.: 

N. 




■§ 

Ac. 



r*%. 

tel* 


\- 

fq. 

/^trr. 


^Tf|^ wrt. 

1 

.s 

« 

V 


Ntif. 


ii. 

^^1%, V 




^ Irff 





^ifq. 


s 


^ 1 ^ •i 

*^ll; 

*»'|a.. 


D. 

tl. 


i. 





1- 

j 



) 





Wanting. 

tranting. 

Wanting. 

Wanting, 

(/'anting. 

eilfl. «i|fl 


^nrif^^ 


Ah. 

%• 




Li 

!*■ 



.. - iwnr. 


lit?^ %• 

■^tf^ Tt. 

'*^1 

' in. a. 

' , (». 9. 


*^lir. 


(1. 



^1* 

vtTl^ 

r 

3^. 

«it 


^trrl^iit. 

• 


^gtf ^ grr* 

l*^{” 

1*^1 





^ ]% 

f^l 

If 

vrk- 

vtff m. 

\v^. 

■ rs ■ ■ ( WT. 

! 

>■ . , im. 




1 

La. 



|t 



( 


V. 


tW- 


ibYtt 

P 

• 

(Tfrfl) 

(^^•) 

*>- •*> 



■=11% 



j ^ITTf^. 


m.l 


Alw gkirmui, gkSr*^ 

im. 


t In 8. Bbngnlpi'ir. 


; In MTenl plor. like linf.; and tn nil, with mbh, etc., b preterred. 






























































































TABLE IV. DIALECTIC DECLENSION: We.ik Masculuxe Noin. 

TIT, ‘n house.’ 


1 




1 i 

t 

i i 


t t 

■j* 


f 

i 

4- 

f 6 i 

5 

i i 


i i 

z 



ii ^ 

w 

2 

s 

i £| 

4 

till 

1 

.i 


< 

se. 

a 

a. 

li ii 

i 



i t 

O 

i s 


s i 

1 

ir ^ ^ ^ 


i t 




i t 

o' 

i i 


t is 

■ 

i % 


s i 

% 



s i 


s 1 i 

s ^ • 

o 3 ^ ^ 



i 

i ± 

S ^ 


Z o - - 



z o 


* UmhI uloac fur Ihe raM of tbr A|{«‘iit | = II. 11. gkar ne. t l*> Mmn iind Clmmpiran. J lu 8. .MmIiIiIK, bUo ghtiur ilinMi|fhouL 
^ BctTial of llie MBidiiU Mib-dlalrrU liB\‘e uo irparate form for llir plural: Bod In all llic pcriplinutlc plural wltL aaM, etc., b preferred. 
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TABLE V. DLVLECTIC 


SINGULAR. 


/I. NMt 

Kxm. 1 

BraJ. 

Airfr. 

Mew, \ 

j 

CofA. j 

Kmm. 

Nom. 


wrf^. 

wrO. 

wt<Y. 

WT^. 


wrO- 

Obi. form. 


wrft. 


WTT^. 


WT<^. 

wtO- 

Infl. In»t. 








Infl. Loc. 







1 

PLURAL. 







-- 

I 

Nom. 


urOf. 



wril. 


wifrql. 




f 



1 

1 

i 

Obi. form. 


irrf^. 



wrft. 

wrfr'i' 




Iwrfrirf. 


1 




• U>rd iritbimt ■ po«tpo»itiou, = II. If. iitfW nr. 
t In Sinui nod Chnmpirun. 

} An InllM-ted loc. furm ocean in n few word* only, etprrinlly in plirnMO. 
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DECLENSION : Opex Feitooxf. Nocx. 
*a woman.’ 



Salp. 

Oltl Bah. 

^wadk. 

Rhci. 

Bhaj. 

.V«y. 

ilaith. 

0 • 

wrf^. 

fwrfc* 


wnO* 

wr<^. 

wr<\. 

WR^. 

wrO. 

WTT^. 

(^nf^): 


iwrOwT. 


/^TT^. 

wrft- 

Srft’f. 

Iwrfrf^- 

WTlT*r^- 

wpO- 

wtfrfn. 

j»rTfT»»- 

(.wrfWot 

(^ 1 • 


wrf^. 


§ Serrral .MRithill uil>-<lialMts likve no teparate furm for tiir plunil; but the 
periplinutic ploral b preferml In nlL 
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* Uird alunr = II. H. W< me. 

t 8o In llie only ImwIc 1 have »ren} 1 »hould »oppo»c, from analogy of coiitiguoiw (InflurSll, It would lie |iroii.mHced Mt». 
} In Siran and Cluiin|iirnn. 

§ Heverai Mailhill aub-dlnleeU lin»e no dlttinrl plnral form. Hut tbe perlplirajtlc plural U preferred In nil. 
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ObIQIX of TUE DecLEXSIOXAL FoRifS. 

189. In nil TaUnmn nonnn and many Tndbliarmn, tlie dlntlnrtlre tfmil* Oriyin olXom. 
nnllon of the Santkrit nom. nlng. hni rntlnly diupprunni from modrrn 
li!{Cli Hindi. But in archaic and porlic Hindi, an aUo In XalpAIC and 
other Hicnniayan dialect*, u final often remain* in maoc. iiuuns, where it 
repreneot* the Prakrit termination *, fur the 8k. oA i a*, t.g., in dnu, 
for Pr. de»o. Sk. </e*Ao^, H. H. driA j nnd Uhm, Pr. MAo, 8k. «AAa^, 

H. H. /dAA.» ThU form U common in the Rdmd^am. with the final vowel 
often lengthened metr.grat.t an In UA6 for WAn, H. H. Id6h. 

a. Tndhtiava ma*c. noun* in d, .Mfiy. o. Inflected to e in the ting., 
oaoBlIy repreient San*krit or Prakrit noun* formed hy adding the affix 
ka to ha»ea in o.f Thin added k wa* fimt rejected, and then the con> 
current vowel* were comhliied. Thu*, e.g., for the 8k. ghafa, we have 
a Prakrit theme, gkafaka, nnm. *lng., ghafakak, whence, hy ^ 79, c., 80, 
k being rejected, and the final oA changed to o, wc hat'e a form gAoydo, 
which by tandhl, yields fir»t a fonn in oa, the common Bntj termination; 
which, again, 1* soRened to o in ghafa, a* In .MUrwari and in moit western 
dialect*, and i* finally rrdnced to i in the Higli Hindi form, gAayd. By 
a similar pence**, we obtain in succcMiion fmoi the Sk. metakah, for 
mftah. the forms, mrlao, .Mfiy. melo, H. H. meU. 


• See §4 79, e., 85, a., 90; the change had already taken place in the 
Apabhransic Prakrit. In tlie dialect of the RArndyan of TuM Ddt, this 
final a i« added, from analngy, even to Arabic and Persian noons, where 
it does not belong; as, e.g., afird/a, for the Per*, nfinfx; tantiru, for 
talwdrx and in the Baglielkhap^i N.T., in lAeAsa. sAaAra, for Ar. 
ahakkt, §hohr. 

t See 4 lUO, nnd foot-note. Lassen (hut. Ling. Praer., p. 475) explains 
this termination as due to the elision of the affix k, • of vec)' frequent 
n«* ’ in the Apabhran»ic Prakrit. Beanies, wliile accepting, in general, 
with Hoemie, this theory a* to the origin of tliese Hindi noon* in e and d, 
adds the snggestinn that an original accent of the nllimate in such words 
may have lind ranch to do in tlie preservation of this Prakritic o. (Comp. 
Cromm. vol. ii. pp. 4-15.) But the lists of words which he give* will 
hardly warrant us in assigning to this factor a universal influence, and I 
am inclined still to regard the addition and subsequent elision of this 
Prakritic A as at least the chief cause of the conservation of the long 
termination in this clast of Hindi nouns. 
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b. T»«Jlih«v» frm. noiin« in t romnionly ilnnd firr 8un»kril or Prakrit 
noun* ro.ling In Ihr frin. affix Mrf. whrnce havr ari-^n. njcfwivfly. form* 
In H and /yJ.* I»y a almllar prtu»»» are explnioetl the AmdhI feiii. nnun* 
In W; BN (11. H. aarfO, whlrh pre»upp«»e» a Prakrit theme, 

nmtiiki. After tlie winie anatojty are derived fem. noon* In 6, a*, e.g., 
bili, for Sk. biluki, whence the l*r. bdM, Av. bdlujf4, II. II. tuili. 
Similarijr we explain many Tadbhavn mate, noon* In / and i ; n*. e.j., 
from Sk. dhitikah, II. II. dMi, through Intermediate ftirm*, t/Adria. 
dbtbi^i ; **#/, ma.e. from Sk. nent. mnuktikam, through Pr. mottiam t 
and al*o. II. II. biehehhi, for a l*rBkrit form. phirAAao. for vnlgnr 8k. 
ryMcAaAaA {?), for vrUhehikak. Tlie Sk. fern, termination, d, has dis- 
apiieared ; Bn e.g., in bdt, for Sk. tdrttd. 

Ori*in ol OM. 190. In tlie hi. Am. whirh mark the obl. sing, of all nouns in O. B. 

and other arehale Hindi, we liave a last sarx iring remnant of the Sk. »ing. 
derirnsional system. Tliese appear to sUnd respectively for the gen. 
sing., be, and the loc. sing., Aia. of the Apabliransic Prakrit. Of these, 
the firmer I* derived from the termination of the Sk. gen. sing., aya 
the latter from that of the Sk. loc. slug, in •mim, wblcli in Sk. ap|N-ar* 
only in certain prononiiN but In Apahliraosk Prakrit was transferred also 
to noons. In archaic Hindi, the ca«e distinctions were so far obliterated 
that these terminations stand not only fir tlie gen. and loc.. hut also for 
tlie dat., ace., and aid. ns well. 

a. From this ohl. sing, form In Af, when added to Prakritir themes In 
mko, ite, by the eoromon elirioo of A we should hare ii, which by con- 
trsetion gires ns tlie e whirh in High Hindi marks the old. sing, of nouns 
of this class. In unnogmenled tiiemcN as in ffbar (Sk. gyiAo), tlie A1 has 
wholly disappeared, leaving the old. form like the nom. 

A. The MAf*. (***^* 

noon*, point* back to anutlier Pr. gen. king., in sso, for Sk. »ya; whence 
Prakrit terminations, Ao, aAo, which, added to stem* of this type, hy a 
similar elision of A, and taiidbl of cancuirewt voweK would yield the old. 
sing, termination, d, of these dialerts. Hence also tlie Aradhi form in erf, 
where, liowever, • ha* been inserted because of the biatos caused by the 
loss of the original suffix, A. 


• Vld. ^ 8S. 88, a.. Aem. I. 
t Vld. I^assen : /met. Unff. Praer. § 175, 8. 
X Vld. ih. ^ 175, 7; loa, 6. 
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r. The SlnHlH hiir« pmM>r\-r<l an Inlirctrd c»*e of tlie Infltc^ Inrtr. 

•grnt. ia «i, derived appareotly from the 8k. ln»lr. ca»e tennliiatiou ima, Sib*. 

Ap. Fr. rpa aad rm, wbenre, ailh ibe Iom of tlie iibmI. tbe form in 
question. Tbe -Mme termination ia to l>e rerofj^ixed in Ibn Bliojpurt, 

M4*ndlii, and Maitbili inflected inatr. raae in ea, as in Men, ‘ by force; ’ in 
wliii-b. a» alM> in ibe name raae^ndin* in .Mnrati>(> Anusvir representa tlie 
originni a of ima. Gnjeriiii rctaina Ibia aaine ra»e-euding, tliotigli Ana«v4r 
baa been loat, aa in tbe Rajpiitana dinlecta. The aame Hindi dialecta 
retain aiao an inflected loc. ilng. In e or ai, in which we have tbe 8k. loc. 
termination i. 

191. The nom. pinr. terminntion, e, of Tadbliara nonoa in d.aa alao tlie Onginof ICon. 
dialertic teroilnatloo, d, flmla a parallel in the aame termination in tbe 
nom. plur. maac. of the Mngadlil Prakrit,* and one might be inclined to 
adopt tliia view of their origin, except that tbe Slogodlii was an eaatem 
form of Prakrit, wbereaa tbeae terminnliona are rbiefly found in tlie 
weatern dialecta of Hindi. Tlie weatem Apahhranaic Prakrit, which ao 
oftm hripa in tlie elucidation of Wratem Hindi forma, apparently fnmialica 
tlie original of the Mipriifi (alao Knm., ti., Mw.) nom. plur. in d, aa a 
weakening of tlie Apobhranaic termination da, da; hot tliia given no light 
aa to tlie terminntion e. Aa rrgarda thia laat termination, tliercfore, 

I alill incline to prefer Hoemle’a anggeation that tbe inflected nom. plur. 
of tlirae ooiina ia in fort identical witli the obi. aing.; i.e., it ia otiglnally 
a gen. aing., and lima an elliptical expreaaion, leaving leg, rfirnd, or aome 
aiicli nutiti uf multitude, to lie iinderatood. Tliia liypolheaia would not only 
explain Imth of tlieae noin. plnrala, but alao explicate anch rare and now 
vulgar idkima aa A-mftf /eg, etc. An analogy to tliia anppoaed tranafer 
of a gen. to the nom. ia found in (be Baglielkhapili N. T., where tbe geo. 
plur. form of the ‘ind peraonal pronoun, tikdare, aimilarly appeani aa a 
nominative. In the archaic nom. plur. in a or aj, atill preaerved in 
Avadhi, are have the 8k. neut. nom. plur. termination, Iranaferred to maac. 
and fern, nonoa. Tliia rliange had already taken place In Prakrit f 

a. Tlie varioua fern. aom. pInr, terminations a/a, da, ca, and g, haia 
ariaen from the same neut. termination, ami, by contraction from the 


* Vid. Laiaaen: /at/. Liag. Prae. p. 430. So alao Beamea: Camp, 
(rrmmm. vol. ii. p. tiOS. 

t Vid. Laasco: last. Limg. Prae. p. 309. 
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Ptulmt iln, or Iijr rejKttoo of the lln«l ( and ioflmlny of a to Annirar ( 
da, indeed, already appear* a* nom. plur. in 8liaam>eni Prakrit.* 

6. Noun* not ioeinded under the above head*, bare lo»t the nom. plnr. 
termination, and tiin* liecoroe in form iike the tingniar. 

Oripa of Obi. 192. Of llie oliiiqne ptiirai, the eariiett Hindi form tliat I have found 
Plnr. Fannt. g^i en bjr Beame* from Chnnd, in daoa, Pr. dpoai | fn>m which la»t are 

readily derived, thnmgh Prakrit gen. form* in Aaa and Ada, the Hindi 
lermlnatioiis, oaa, *a, and 4§. In the olil. plnr. form* In on and oaf, wa 
mnot again rer»guize the San>krit termination, oaf, of tlie nom. and ace. 
neat, pinml, whirh, not nnnatnraliy, appeara to hare been coofnwd with 
that of the gen. plnraL 

a. I am unable to account for the Af which i« addeii to tbU final a in 
name Eailem Hindi diulecl*, except it be that, from tlia nerd of a clearer 
ind'calioo of the obllqur tlian thi* on alone could give, tlie termination hi 
(8k. lya), already the »ign of the ohilqne in tlie aingular.t wa* made to 
•erve the Mine pnrpoM In the plural al*o. Ttie plural lermination, aA, 
i« probably to be explained, with Huernle,^ a* reprenenting the pp of tbe 
Prakrit geo. plural, which already in »ume Prakrit dlalecU liad be* 
come bA.4 

193. Tlie NaipAH termination. Arm or Aora, of tlie num. and obi. 

plur., is made op of two elements s the first, he (or Aa) U tbe termination 
of the Ap. Prakrit gen. sing., fur 8k. to wtileh has been added, in 

the second place, the aflSx AcroAo, whence Aeriio, Aero, Arm, giving, e.g., 
toch a form as ghaffmhakeru, whence by elision of A, etc., ghofihem. 

Oriois of the PosTPOsmoxs of Declension. 

194. Tlie origin of the genitive postposition bat long been one of tbe 
vexed questions of Hindi plillolugy; but Dr. Hoernir, of Brnarrs, may lie 
regarded at having at last reached a solution of tlie problein.1I For the 

• Vld. Lassen : /a*#. Ung. Prae. p. 37®. 

t VhL { 18. I Comp. Gramm, p. 211. 

4 Vid. Lassen; /asf. Ling, Prae. p. 271. | lb. p. 462. 

H Vld. op. dt. 4 377. Since the first edition of tills work, Beamet has 
piiblithed hit acceptance of essentially the Mme theory; see bis Camp. 
Gramm. voL U. pp. 27G*287. 
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rxlilbltioo of hit ari^mrnt we rrfrr the reader to bU C«mip«nitire 
Urammar, and here UricAjr note the ooocln»Ionk to which hie iovettigation 
lead*. 

«. The rarioof fortnii of the Hindi geo. po*tpo*It!oo, rh. W, Area, k«, 
Ara, kor, kart, ktran, kera, kert, krr, ffa, ro, fa, are all comi|iliaaa or 
Prakrit modibration* of kflta, the Sk. pait part, of kfi, ' to do.’ TTiIi 
participle received in Prakrit the addition of the common affix ka, m lliat 
l)]r the eiltioo of t, and chanfp' of fi to er, it aj>anmed the form krraka or 
kerika. In Prakrit, thi* participle wna often u«ed after a gen. noun, aith 
which it waa made to agree, bat arithont anjr modification of the aenae. 
Tim* it came at laat to aupplant the gen. termination, and became itaelf 
a aign of the gen. caae, aa it la to-da}* in Hindi. From krraka^ we obtnin 
tlie Hindi poatpoaitiona, ktra, kert, ker, ki, preciaeljr aa we have gkofv, 
gkafd, and gkor, from gkafakaki ; and—or, inatead of er, being »at>atituted 
for the fi of kfita —through ahorter Prakrit forma, karita, karia, may be 
derived the raatero colloquial forma, kara, kar, ka, Tltetc are thna the 
oldeat forma of the Hindi gen. poaipoaition. In the caae of tiie lat and 
Sod pern, pronouoa in High Hindi, and in JUiprAii xt*) Meiriyi uni- 
veraally, the initial k and the final k of karaka or keraka baring l>oth 
been elided, the forma rde, ran, re, and rt remained. From tbe forma 
aliove given may eaaily be derived the Braj, Kanauji and High Hindi 
forma, Aron, ka, and kt, aa aUo the BIArwAfi, go. The Mewifi, fa, in like 
manner, points back to another Prakrit form of tills aame word, krlaka, 
for krraka, aa its original; nnless, indeed, it be connected with tiie 
.MApvid 

b. The MAy. gen. poatposition di, O. do, I now regard ns aiibrevinted 
from the nrclinic Mif. gca. postposition, handa.* This last has been 
connected by Beames, through tbe common MApviyl change of a to k, 
with tbe Sindhi gen. postposition, Marfa, and thus with the Sk. pres, part., 
tanla, from tiie root os.f Thus, e.g., the lUAy. gkaft dd (archaic, gkafd 
kande) would be, lit., * being of llie horse,' i.e., * that which la of tbe horse.* 

e. The rare kiif. gen. postposition, fauna (Gqj. pn), already appears, 
os fapa, in tbe Apabhransic Prakrit, nod later, in Old Uqferiti. It is 
roanected by Beames with tbe Sk. affix, tana, as in oandtana, pardtaaa. 


• Vld. ( 172. Hoemle, however, would connect it with digd, 'given,' 
perf. |>art. of dent. See Camp. (Iramm. p. 239. 
t Comp. Gramm, rol. ii. pp. 290, 291. 
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m^^ama, from imm4, pord, ui (uaro).* * If thU origin b« granlfft, then the 
imrjr terminntion in • would worn from annlogy to point toward a 
Pralcrilic funn of thU affix, tanoico, whence tamio, etc.; a tuppoaitioo the 
more probable in tbb cate, that to ibU dajr the MafwifU are tpecially 
fond of addiug k and other meaningleaa lettcn to various words. Yet in 
view of the fact that the postpotitions generally are demonttrably Prakrit 
forms of individual words, originally regarded as in grammatical con* 
struction with the preceding noon, some donht wonld seem to attach to 
the ahove drrivBtion, as making this tomau unlike other postpositions, and 
nu exception to this rule. On this ire most wait for more light. 

195. In the former edition of this work I was inclined, srith Tmmpp, 
to seek the origin of the objective postpositions ka, kamm, etc., in tbb same 
8k. participle, kfita, which has been the original of the gen. postpositions 
kd, etc. Farther study of the matter, however, bat led me to accept tlie 
tbriiry snggested by Hoemir,t and worked ont also by Brames,^ wliich 
ronnects the various objective postpositions which have an initial k, with 
the 8k. loc. sing., kdk*ke, from kiktka, ' armpit,* * side,* whence the loc. 
Bang, form, kiekke, ‘near.* From this srord comes the O. H. kdkh, 
ace. kdkkam ; whence, by the common atlennstion of kk to k, and its 
subsMjnrnt elision, may easily be derived the varions forms of thb post* 
position, kikaa, kaka^ kdkaf or kakaa, kaam, and ke. An apposite 
instance of an identical series of phooetic changes b given by Beames in 
llte rase of the 8k. paktka, * side,' which has become, in Hindi, pdkka^, 
P»kaf, pahmm.^ Thb accounts in a simple way fur the medial k in the 
nrrhalc forms thb postposition, as the older theory does not; whib tlie 
menaiog, • to,’ • towards,* may be easily derived from the earlier sense of 
ll»e word, as illnstratcd in the Bang., kiekke, • near.* 

a. The origin of the objective postpositions, new, noi, and an, used in 
Hindi, b suggested by the Naipili snbstitnte, fen, whicli, by a 
simple and common phonetic change, has probably arisen from lagi (from 
the root lag), still used in dialectic Hindi, as a postposition mesming • to,* 
* np to.* II This change of / to ac b well illustrated by the Miy.# adaaf, 


• Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. p. 287. f See Comp. Gramm, i 375, I. 

J Comp. Gramm, vol. 11. pp. 252-259. f Ib. vol. 11. p. 258. 

I Another possible derivation, however, is that suggested by Hoemb, 
from Sk. labdka (H. H. Hpi), •received,’ ‘obtained,* loc. ting., labdke, 

• for the benefit of.* See Comp. Gramm. J 375, 2. 
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for Ar^ la’nat, * mne,* «nd Saudam, fur * Londuo,* lui found ia tbe 

mx.KhstiU. 

b. Of the HinMlaj-Mi ol^ect!«-8 potlponilioD*, Arapi b «n nid lor. •ing'., 

from Ihe 8k., * at the ear,’ or * »hle.’ It b to be Identified with 

the llr. and Kan., Araar, a«ed in a ilUtinct prepunllional nenie, as in mere 
kmne da, ‘come to me.’ Sapi, found also in otlier Western Hindi dialerts, 
b derieed by lloemie from tbe 8k. *•*/(*, in tbe sense, * ia attachment to.' 

Witli this hr also ronnects the abi. postpositions, mn,»en,tmn, sane, and tenL 
Tlie ori^n of the Knm. Aaai b not so clear; but I am inclined to connect 
it with llte noun of agencr, Aaajrd (from Anna, * to be’), in tlie contiguous 
Nalpail, the usage of which sometimes riosely approaches that of an 
otijrctive postposition, ns in tbe following: men Aaayd ags, * tbe part 
arhieh it for me’ (Luke xv. 1‘i.) 

c. Ta/i, sometimes used for Ao, as ia apae tufa for opae An, is from 
tbe Sk. loc. sing., s/Adac.* 

196. The facu brought to light by Beamest since tbe former edition ^ jj,, 

of this (irammar was published, appear to settle the long-debated question TustposiUotts 

oi ihiv Az^ot* 

of tbe origin of the postposition ac, in the case of the agent, and de- 
roonstmte its connection willi the a forms of the objective postposition. 

a. Against tlie old theory of t)>e connectiao of thb ae with the Sk. 
instr. affix, <aa, stand the following facta. First, unlike that, it b hut 
loosely counccted with the noun, in which respect, however, it evidently 
resembles tite otlier postpositions, as meg, par, etc., which are knosm to 
bare been originally separate words. In the second place, it is impossibb 
tlius to account for tlie final c. The natural effect of long use, as in all 
similar cases, would be to shorten, rather tlian to leogtlieo, the affix. 

Thirdly, its very late appearance is against such an origin; it cannot l>e 
traced Imck furtlier than two or three liuodred years. Lastly, in older 
autliors, srhere the subject b a pronoun, and the cunstrurtion In modem 
High Hindi would require tbe ease of tbe agent with ae, they often use 
simply tbe obi. form of tlie pronoun, thus showing that already the dis¬ 
tinctive termination of this case had been lost. Ami so in tbe Rajputaiia 
dialects, where a relic of tbe Sanskrit termination of thb case has been 
demonstrably preserved, as in Mir„ gbof^, for ghtf* ac, the a has 
already disappeared. 

A. The clue to the real origin of tbit postposition is famished by the 


• See, however, ^ 19®. A- 
t Camp. Urmatm. vol. ii. pp. 262-272. 
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Orifta al tbs 
Abl. Pott- 
poiitioiu. 


Gitjorari, wliicb, in manj’ raam where High Hindi would u»e the rate of the 
Bgrot with ar, employi iuftead tlie dative, wliirli raae, in Gujeriti, it 
furmed by tlie pottpo«itioii ar. Remembering now that the u«e of ar for 
llio agent belongt exclutiveljr to Wealrro Hindi, with which Giyeriti it 
hittoricalljr and geographically connected, one cannot well retitt the con- 
elution that the ae of the agent in Hindi, it identiral with the nr of the 
dati«'e in Gujeriti and I’anjibi. But while Gujeriti uted thit particle for 
boClt tlie oliject and the agent, Hindi, hariog already an ohjectivc |H>tt- 
potillon, io, naturally reilricted the nte of ae to the rate of the agent. 
If, now, we Inquire further what wat tlie origin of thit ae, we are thut 
at once led to connect It,—like the nai, aoig, and ad, which in tome 
Wettern Hindi dialrctt are fubttitnted for iro,—througli the Nnipili fc, 
witli the root fag; the order of derivation being at fullont: Sk. patt 
part, act., fagya, Pr. lag-fia, 11 . lagi, lai. It, nr. The Anuavir, whicli 
aometimet occurt, appeart to be Inorganic. 

197. The pottpotition, ae, with It* variants **>• *fllt tain, tone, aon. 
and acwf, at already tnggettrd, may be connected with the Sk. hic. ting , 
aange. The form hai, it eatily explained by the familiar change of a to A. 
The forms teg and tang, however, are more naturally explained at iiaving 
ariten from the Sk., aom, * with,* tlie ai of which would account for the 
labial diphthongs o and am. 

a. Tew, fc, and tern, may poariUg be connected, at hat lieen toggetted,* 
with tlie Sk. ahl. iiffix, tai, which may be added to any noun in Saoikrit, 
giving it an ablative lente. It may be noted that nnder the firm la, this 
lot had hecome the regular abl. termination In Prakrit. But the analogy 
of the other pottpotitiont at lielng teparate words, requiring the inflection 
of the stem of the noun to wliirb they are attached, casts doubt upon thit 
derivalioo, and toggestt tliat the origin of these pottpotitiont alto mutt 
be tongiit in tome individual word. I am lliot inrliord to accept the 
tnggettioo of Hiiemlet that the original of te and feg it the loc. of a Sk. 
past part., larlte, mot tft (for the regular form llrpa), * to pats over.’ 
From thif would come a Pr. form, tarif, or Mie, whence, le. The Anotv&r 
would then be ioorganic. 


Origin of the 
Loe. Pott- 
poiitiaat. 


198. The variooi forma of the loc. pottpotition, meg, are all referable 
to the loc. aing., madhye, of the Sk. madhya, ‘middle.* The various 
forms, madMya, atadhi, maAf, mdki, ataA, all exhibit successive procettea 


• Beamet: Camp. Gramm, vol. ii. p. 273. 

t Camp. Gramm, pp. 223, 220. 
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of lirrivalion, dh Lwomliij A, and y. I'jr $ 90, 6nit l^rcoIntll(f / and tlifo 
dikappcarin^. In llie funnk mdmjh, majhl, jh U kuli«tltutrd for tbr ron- 
Juiirt dhy (i 107). Tlie long foim, mdhaJ, toggOktf an inrrrawd Prakritic 
form, madkjfmke. The rariont form* with Anutrir, mdHis, maiog, mrg, 
m<m, majjhum, are p<»*»ihly lo be referred :o Ihe acr. form, madMjfam. 
Jlrn or maig lia* arl»«o fnim m>lhig, nod mdg from mahag, by rejection of 
A, and $aHdhi of the conrnrrent vowel*.* 

o. The other loc. pu*tpo*ltloo, par, in all lt« variation*, 1* derived from 
the Sk. apari, * on.* Tire SIApvArl, alway* tenarlou* of old form*. It** 
retained tlie Initial vowel to tlie pre«ent day. From thl* original have 
proceeded in »accea*ioo, the Bh. pari, H. II. par. Hr. pai, and Urdupw. 

4. Xhe po«tpo*it!on tak U ronnected liy Prof. Monler-M’Uliamat with 
the Sauikrit affii, daghaa, u»ed in tlie »ame *enM!; tliu», are may compare 
the Hindi, ghufae Ink, * np to the knee,’ witli tlie Sk. jduu-daghna, of the 
tame meaning. But the analogy of tlie other po*tptt*ltion» again Ie»d» u* 
ratlier to »e*k for tlie original of tak in tome *r|iarate word t wnd I am 
iurlioed to accept the opinion of lloemlej that it i» to be fonnd in the Sk. 
pa«t part., iarlta,—from tlie root Ipl, —* p**»ed to,* hence, * up to {* to wliicli 
ha* been added the dat. affix. Aw, r and t liaving »iiffered elision. In the 
form talak, the I would repretcot the r of tarita, whlcli In the shorter form 
bn* disappeared. With tarita lloemle aiao connects t* and taig. 

c. Tlie postposition lagi or idgi, having the tame meaning a* the alaive, 
it to be Identified with tlie Sk. indecl. pa»t part., lagya, l*r. loggia, from 
the root lag, * to be attaclied.* The form* lag and laag, may be derived 
from the other Prakrit form of tlie same participle, via. lagiiga, for tlie 
Sk. lagitvd, wlieuce, by tlie rejection of the medial g, and tondhi of the 
vowels, p final patting into Anmi'fir, we have the form*, laag and log. 
Unles*, Indeed, with Hormle,§ we trace it to tlie Ap. Pr. loc. ting. /auiAap, 
for Ihe Sk. loc. lakdkr, lit., * for Ihe beoefit of * (?). 

• Notwitlislnnding Ihe lii^i authority of Professor richer, with thi* 
terie* of form* before me, 1 cannot agree witli liiro wlieo {Jena Litrratur 
Zeitung, IS77. Nr. 33), be would derive mrg from the Sk. loc. affix, tmia. 
Still let* can I accept liU alternative suggestion that, wlien used In com¬ 
parison*, a*ca may represent Ihe Ar. ml*. Arable particle* are very rarely 
o»ed in modem Hindi, and mfa, I think, never. .Moreover, wlieo avia 
I* Used, even in Urdfi. It I* not found by Itself, but always in Arabic pfamte*, 
like Mia jumla, mia jdmii, etc., and U never transposed from It* proper 
place at the beg^nnlog of a word. t Saaok. Gramm. 80. xx. 

♦ Comp. Gramm, pp. ‘£!S, 'JX. 4 Camp. Gramm, p. 
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CH^VPTER VI. 

ADJECTIVES 

199. The Ilmdf adjective is exceedingly simple, and 
presents little reijuiring special explanation. Adjectives 
full into two classes, \tz., uninflectetl and inflected. Un- 
inflected adjectives, as the term implies, remain unchanged 
before all nouns and under all circumstances, like the 
English adjective, and require no explanation. Inflected 
adjectives all terminate in ^ d, and correspond in all 
respects to Tadhha^'a noims of the same termination, in¬ 
flected to n e in the oblique singular. The rules for the 
inflection of such Tadbhava adjectives arc the same as 
those given for the inflection of the genitive post¬ 
position, >Tz.:— 

(1) Before a nuisc. noun in the nom. sing., a flnal 
is unchanged. 

(2) Before a masc. noun in any other case, m d final 
is changed to e. 

(3) Before a fern, noun in any case, sing, or plur., ^ d 
final is changed to t (. 

The following examples will illustrate the mnstniction of 
adjectives:— , 

U.MXFLECTED AdJECTIATS. 

Tjw Mundur phul, ‘a beautiful flower,’ or ‘beautiful 
flowers.* 

rjW inC tundar phut par, * on a beautiful flower.’ 
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suudar phuloQ ki, ‘of boautiful flowers.' 
fuudar luck(, ‘ a beautiful girl.’ 

suudar la^kiydn, ‘ beautiful girls.’ 

WJ suudar lafki kd, • the beautiful girl’s.’ 

^ m ^ mudar lafkiyou ko, ‘ to beautiful girls.’ 

VnfF d/iarmnif puru^, ' a virtuous man,’ or ‘ virtuous 
men.’ 

Wff ^ dharmmf purusjt kd-, ‘ a virtuous man’s.’ 

\I7ifr dhamunt purushtin men, ‘among virtuous men.’ 

VsfT dharmmt stri, ‘ a virtuous woman.’ 

V**ff ftRnrt dhnrmmt striydn, ‘ virtuous women.’ 

\ntfr ^ dharmmt stri ko, ^ to & virtuous woman.’ 

V*>fT ^ dharmmi striyou ko, ‘ to virtuous a'ouicn.’ 

Inflected Adjectives. 

^TWT til 1 1 fidld ghofd, * a bbick horse.’ 
tiT% kdle ghore, ‘ black horses.’ 

^ kale ghojre kd, ‘ the black horse’s.’ 
kdU ghofOH par, ‘ on black horses.’ 
irnrl fwir^ kdH billl, < a black cat.’ 

VrwY kdli bllUydn, ‘ black cats.’ 

kdll billi jtar, * on a block cat.’ 

VTWt ^ billiyou ko, ‘ to black cats.’ 

a. Very rarely, adjective* la ^ I are inflected to iyd, for the 

feminloe ; at in dukhiyd, from dukkt. • afllieud.’ 

200. A very few adjectives terminate in ^ on ; these 
follow the analogy of Tadbhava maso. nouns of the same 
termination, and are inflected to tf cn, obi. masc. and 
in, fern., according to the rules above given for 
adjectives in vn d.* The same rule applies to all 
ordinal numeral adjectives ending in ^ wan. Exauiplcs 


• Vid. 5 1£». 
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an*: fm i«y«» hath, ‘ on tho left hand; ’ tr^ 

in: ihntcin ghafi par, ‘at the tenth hour;’ 
liiKcn mahine meii, ‘ in the twentieth month.’ 

ttfm. AdjrcihT* do not, ns « rair, ■•onnie the plorsl trnniiiatiooi, 
Vt, Wbro tlie ndjertive romrs U>t, In tlir portic *t]rl«, tli«y nre 

«Fry nirrif Rdiled. The perfert and Imperferl participles of verbs, when 
u->rd affectively, are snbject to the same rules as Inflected adjectives. 

201. The affix sartkhd (also and wifr^) 
Sk. WfX, Pr. «fT^, is sometimes added to tho inflected 
ba.se both of substantives and pronouns, to express 
likeness. It is then inflected according to tho rules for 
the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in ’W d; as, 

aft turn tarikhe purus^n ka, ‘of men like 
you;’ ^ am arnft u$ tarikhe ko mat mono, 

‘ do not mind tho like of him.’ 

202, The affix art td is added to adjectives to express 
resemblance, with the accessor)’ idea of a lesser degree 
of the quality. 

а. Tlii.s affix is inflected to e and f according to the 
rules for the inflection of Tudbliava adjectives in The 
adjective preceding an td, if capable of inflection, must also 
be inflected. Examples are: anw an 'pt Idl td phul, ‘a 
reddish flower mSU s( chiriydn, ‘ blucish 
birds ; ’ tfti| % xf% pile te patte, ‘ yellowish leaves.’ 

б. The same particle may also be added to a noun or 
pronoun, converting it into an adjective expressing like¬ 
ness; the pronoun must be put in the oblique form. 
Thu.s, e.g., we may say: arpr an fwanr kharag sd hathgdr, 
‘ a sword-like wcaimn;’ nr mujhtdpdpi, ‘a sinner 
like me; ’ p? an turn td mitr, ‘ a friend like you.’ • 


* With todi uiprc«tluii» lu the above, compare tucb Englikh colloquial 
formt aa * alck-llke,* • weak<likr,' elc. 
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Rrm. TIjc** coinpoundit wUIi ^ lire *»o>rtiiiie« n»ed in ■ »ol>»fnnrii‘e 
lenMi; in irliirh rnw ^ U Infleetril lu np^ree with the iinuu M whirli it i* 
■Plteudrd; ■», feTSTI ^ Wit; ^<T!T1' ‘ Kiinetliiiijj like * *orrow is 

overspread.’ 

c. iTT iii also added to the geuitivo both of noims 
and nmnoims, when the likeness intended is not, us in 
the previous ease, to the person or tiling itself, but 
to something pertaining to the person or thing. Both 
the genitive and the appended ^ are then inflected to 
agree with the following noun. 

'i’lius wc say: xtflT! lit pandit ki •( hoU, ‘ s|*cccli 

like tliat of a punilitqrt 9T ^ kdt/ii kd sd minj/i, ‘ a 
face like an elephant’s ;* wni % % kdg/i kc se ildijt, * teeth 
like those of a tiger.’ 

d. Till* idiom ii (o be rxpiniiKd by cappoaing an eltip»i» of llic »ali- 
atautivr after the genitive. Tims kitkt kd id MagA ia for AJMf kd laagA 
id mu ^; at are lay in CngUali, * a (ace like an clepliant’*,' for ‘ a fare 
like an elephant’* face.’ 

e. Sometime* the noun qoali6ed b omitted, at in tlie folloaritig: parkat 
kl kumdald it dikkdi puftl hot, * tomethiug like a mountain rave appeani.’ 
Here we mutt evidently tuppiy tome femiiiiue nouo, a>, e.g., Aufa. 

203. Identical in form, but of different origin and 
meaning, is the particle ^ tn, tvhieh is added in like 
manner to adjectives, to denote intensity or excess. 

Examples of this usage arc: TF7T HI ^nZT InihnI id d(d, 
‘a great deal of flour;’ ^ thuri si ru(i, ‘ a very 

little bread;’ ?TT tjfTf «yr/m id jia/idr, *a very high 

mountain;’ bare te gkore, ‘ very large liorscs.’ 

a. Sd, at nted in tbi* »eu»e, it derived from the Santkrit affix, ihat, 
* -fold,’ tbrougli tlie Dmj a>. Si, tlie affix denoting likeuett, hat come 
from the Sanskrit mmo, * like,* llirungli the intermediate Braj form, 
«aaj|, a* the II. II. inf., kamd, liat rome tlirougii the Braj Aonuiag. 

204. The ilialcctic fonns of adjectives call for little re¬ 
mark. Tadbhava High Hindi adjectives in inflected, in 

vx 


Allti ot 
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Braj have the tennination and in KanaUji, the Rnjputana 
and Himalayan dialects, The inflection of such adjertivea 
in eacli of tiicse dialects is tiie same as that of the corre¬ 
sponding class of nouns. Occasionally Anus^iir U added to 
the Braj ohl. muse, inflection. Examples are the following; 

for 11.11.. ifrr. Rr*. ’ 

‘little;’ Br. ^ or ‘with a plea-sant 

word,’ for 11.11., ^ Mdrwtlr^ illu-strations are: 

‘ a large liorse ;* ^Tl ‘ ® large more;’ WfT 
‘ large horses * (ll.H. 5 ’•TI WTWT 7TW71» 

‘ the throne of the great king.’ Kaiiauji forms of the adjective 
occusionaliy wreur in poetry; as, in the Rdmayatt, for 

11.11.,Vt^n>n, ‘sallow.’ 

«. In alt ilte llimalayan dialerti, thcae Miine adjtctlret hare in the 
nom. ting, tlie termination inflecteil, at in noont of thi» data, to 
in tiie mi»»e. olil. ting, and the pior.; and to fur the fern., tiirnughont: 
as .N. •grent,* init. mate. fern. But the pottettlre 

adjective, II. II., VBtJin. appenrt in XnlptUl in the weak form, -atnaj J 
it It Inflected, however, after the anulogy of the ttrong forma, to ’ati'awt 
and 

206. In the dialect of the Jtdmdyait, the class of Tadbhava 
adjectives in tgr is wanting, ami all adjectives alike ore un- 
itiflccied; except that, as noted below, they occasionally assume 
tlie Sanskrit fcm. nom. sing, terminations. But somctlroea 
^ is added for the fcm. Thus, we have WT TTBli ‘ o great 
king,’ and fTfvi or wft fTf»t (fern.), ‘a great injury.’ 

is the usual substitute for ; as* e.g-> ^ TT®» 

• a king like iJiuaratA.’ 

a. In the modern eaateru colloquiala, adjectirea of every type remain 
nninflectrd before roaac. nouna in tlie oblique aingular and num. plumi. 
The only exception mentioned by Urieraon la In the case of Tadbhava 
adjective* in in A'xamgarh nnd Drnarea, which are inflected to t[, a* 
In High Hindi. These Tadbliava* In ^ are inflected before feminine 
noun* to a* in High Hindi, except in the Maithili of 8. Bhagalp6r. in 
whirli tliey aufler no change fur gender. In thia dialect, however, they 
have a atrragthened furtn in d, which ia inflected to ^ before feminine 
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Donat. In N. MnithtU, tamo dote ndjrctiret are InBectcd before feminine 
nouns to M In the Old Beltwiff of tbe Rimiifau, 

206. Occasionally, in poetry, some adjectives, chiefly Tat- 
sanias, assume certain Sanskrit terminations, indicative of 
case and gender. Thus we often meet adjectives with the 
Sanskrit fern, terminations, ^ (after bases in or ,) and 

Such fonns occur most frequently in the latter part of 
compound words. The final ^ is often shortened for the sake 

of the metre. Examples are; . 

'beautiful women, destroyers of the pride of Rati;* 

qiqr*l, ‘devotion most holy;’ ^VlTT jWVin. ‘Slid, the 
pure;’ fWVlTT, ‘the modest speech of Carnf’ 

More rarely, we meet with the termination »!{*) of the Sk. 
acc. sing., masc. or neut.; as, e.g., TTW •mif*! , ‘ Rdmy 

the unborn, I ever adore;’ r<l4^ ^ 'destroy all my 
doubt.’ 

Comparison. 

207. The Hindi adjective has no separate form 

indicate the degrees of comparison. The Comparative 
degree is expressed by simply putting the noim or pro¬ 
noun with which comparison is made, in the ablative 
case, thus: Eif ^ % TfT t yah ghar us se bard hat, 

‘ this house is larger than that ^ ^ t 

teah vpiksh dm ke pqr se unehd haiy ‘ that tree is higher 
than a mango tree S shahad se mWid, ‘sweeter 
than honey.’ 

a. Comparison may also be expressed by prefixing the 
words aur and 'VfvEi adhik, ‘more,’ and sometimes, 

with the same signification, the Persian ziydda, corrupted in 
Hindi to jiyddOf or, colloquially. In the Dodb, srr^ 

jdsti, N. 9VT^. 

208. The Superlative degree is expressed by using Tb« Sopwia. 
with the adjective, the abl. of WW sab, ‘all;’ thus, ww 
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% iab ie hfira, ‘the greatesti.o., ‘great M'ith all 
tab le iitcA, ‘ the lowest inr 
^ maehhli tab machhliyon u tundar hai\ ‘ this 

fish is the most beautiful of all fishes.’ 

a. M’licrc no comparison is iiitctided, a higli degree of any 
quality is expressed by prefixing various words to tlic adjective, 
as in English and other languages. .Most roinmouly, the word 
WJtJ! WiM/,‘much,’*ver)-,’is prefixed; as, UfO *1^ Ituhuf 
ga/tr( uaiK, * a verj* deep river.’ Sometimes, colloquially, tr^ 
bard, ‘ great,’ Is used instead of irjrn; as, jfrft tjWT bard 
bhuri pattbar,* a vary heavy stonebut this use of *•'* “ot 
considered elegant. Tlic intensive alHx, ht *a, ($2tCt) has the 
same force. Other words thus eniployed, especially in literur)’ 
Hindi, ore ati, ‘verj’,’ afyaiit, ‘extremely;’ as, 

ati smular, ‘ very l)cuutirul utyant 
bhaydnak, ‘ exceedingly terrible.’ 'Hie word tj^Jt param (ef. 
Lat. primus), is often prefixed to Tatsama adjectives in the 
same seti.se os the abtive; as, e.g., tnc^ Vftt param adbhut, 
• very wonderful ;’ tJTJTtJI paramshuddh, ‘ supreniely holy.’ 

A. Sometimes the sujierlative degree of comparLson is 
elegantly expressed by placing the noun or pronoun with 
which eompurison is made, in the loc. case with Hi men, either 
with or without tab prefixed ; as, e.g., qtf ^fl«t l » t ^ 
*1 jfytTT'f ^ ten/i sab buddbimduon men baddhimdu thd, * he 
was the wisest of the wise;’ ^ gift I in peron 

men Itard yahi hai, ‘ of these trees this is the greatest.’ Com¬ 
pare the similar English idiom, ‘ brave among the brave.’ 

209. A few Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur, 
the fomter often in a su|>erlutive sense; as, e.g., puiiya- 

tar, from gm putiya, ‘ mure holy,’ or ‘ very holy.’ Hut 
superlative fonns are much more common; as, uttam, 
‘best;’ sbreshth, ‘most excellent,’ from ?ft; f ggtt g pri- 
yatam, ‘dearest,’ from fgg; grfgg pdpish(k, ‘most sinful,’ 
from giqt pdpi. 
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a. Persian ruinpamtives and superlatives have found no 
place in Hindi, unless we except tlic word «’l>ifl> 

one urcasionally hears fruin Hindoos w’lio are in the habit of 
using much I'rdii. 

210. In Nnipill, tJie romparulicr degree it expiDiied bjr iiffiiing Co the Cocnp# uoo in 

oblhpie form of the noun with which comparison U miulc, llic word Xaipili. 

whicli U the ohiique form of the imperfect porlieiple of the rerh 

(H. II. ‘to My.' Practicwliy, in tliU iokUooe, it i* o»rd m 

n postposition. Kxamplcs nre: ^ ^ITT tiT 

ait.‘ ye mrr of more mine than many »parrawsin i| 

Itrrfw fT^. • ibis poor widow cast in more than they.’ 

Much more rarely, ^tff, conj. participle of ITTfJ. tabM the place of 
"ith the inflected form of tite noun or pronoun; as in 
Vwff. 'more righteons Ihnn that (man).* Tlie mperlatief degree it 
expressed by prefixing to the adjective the adjective all,* with : 
thus, irtfl tjfll, * the best garment; ’ Itpg 

3rf*IsaT * who is to be accounted the greatest?' 

211. Tlie same general principles of derivation which bare been indi- 
rated (}§ ISU'liri) In explanation of substantive forma, apply equally in 
regard to adjectives. Thus Tadbhara adjectives in d, o, and aa, have 
always arisen from Prakritic bases increased by the addition of a conso. 
nant, usnally k ; and all Tatsamas ending in a or the silent a, from the 
simple Sanskrit base. Tims the adjective iW/d, • black,' must be derived, 
not directly from the 8k. Ard/o, bat from an increased Prakritic base, 
kdiaka. On the other hand the Tatsama, nm/far. • beautiful.' has arisen 
directly from tlie 8k. taadaro, with only the loss of the case-termination. 

Tatsamas in i commonly represent 8k. bases in fa, as tUami, from the 
liase dkumin,* 


* Vid. $ 153. 
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CHAPTER VII. a 

NUMERALS (?Nn). ® 

212. The Hind/ numerals ore quite irregular in their 
formation, and it will be necessary for the student to 
commit them all to memory as far as 100. The Sanskrit 
numerals are also in eommon use in books, especially in 
numbering chapters and sections. 

Both the Hindi and Sanskrit numerals, with the 
figures corresponding, arc given in the following table: 


TABLE Vn. NUMERALS. 




Hindi. 

8«n*krit. 

0 

0 


«Adny«. 


iAdnya. 

1 

S 

nil 

ek. 


f*. 

8 



49* 

fil 

diet. 

3 

? 


lln. 


irL 

4 

8 


cMdr. 


eAatmr. 

5 

M 


pdncA. 


jMncAnn. 

0 



ehkm. 

WN 

t4«4- 

7 

'0 

wm 

adt* 


My/on. 

8 

c 


dfk. 


atktau. 

8 

« 


mam* 

went 

mmtam* 

10 

SO 


tit*. 

TVN, 

dwAna. 










8 2 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

SO 

SI 

S8 

S3 

84 

85 

86 

27 

88 

SO 

30 

31 

38 

S3 

SI 

35 
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liiadl. 

Sanskrit. 

JTTf 



tkadmtkmu. 

WTTf 

Urnh. 


dirddaikaH. 


trrah. 


trmjfodaikam. 


cAaudaJk. 


ekaturdatkam. 


pmdrah. 


fmatkadaskaH. 


$^ah. 


tkadaMkaa. 


tmtrak. 


•aptadm*han. 


mfkJrak. 


afkfildatkaa. 


mmli. 


tfaarigjAat/. 


6lt. 


vitjakaH, 


tkkiM. 

n^f«(8irjT 

rkav/gska/i. 

WTt?B 

idtt. 

irWirfif 

dwdrigMkatl. 


uit. 

▼qlfiillfff 

trayorigtkati. 


ehmubU. 


ekaimrrigtkati. 

xrft^ 

puehlt. 


pamekarigskati. 

wwVb 

ekkatiU. 


fkadrigikati. 

4imM 

taidU. 

5BTTf^lT 

aaptaeigtkafi. 

^aiin 

ufkdli. 

HCTftufll 

aj^Mgtkali. 

■^^41 

mutU. 


dnalrigshat. 

TftH 

tit. 

Ntni 

trigtka/. 


iktU. 

TlwNiPl 

ekatrlgikat. 


batU. 


dwatrigskat. 

ItTfVW 

temtU. 


trayastrigskat. 


ckam^iU. 

wjfiirtna 

ekatnttrlgikat. 


pmifitU. 


pamekatrigikat. 
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llioiil. 

Sanskrit. 


96 


chhatth. 

qzf^ 

^aflrlgtkat. 

37 





$aptatria*kat. 

38 



aflU. 

qrerfqini 

arkUtriuMkat. 

39 



aniillti. 

•*qq«lfXVl 

iaai-katadriatkat. 

40 

80 


ekiltt. 


ekatedrhtkat. 

4t 

8*» 


iMtU. 


ekackainlrii^*kat. 

4:2 

8^ 


kayHU. 

fiMWlRUTl 

tiirirkatn!rlg*kat. 

43 

83 

IfTTT^fl 

trntdlh. 

fqq^TRipl 

triekateJrigtkat. 

44 

88 


ekaail'iM. 

^gilMif<iin 

ekaluik ehattturigtkat. 

45 

8M 


pal^ldlU, 

tiqqWlRljq 

paaekarkatnirigikat. 

4i: 

Hi 


rkhigdiU. 

qzqwrft^ni 

tjiairkalaarigthat. 

47 

8« 

llTnqVfr 

ta'mfdltl. 

qaq«if<U7l 

raptackatrdrigikat. 

48 

8^: 


arm*. 

MijiqwTRjjq 

a»h(achatvdrig*kat. 

49 

8C 


unekai. 

T»q»lqiini 

knapairhiUkal. 

SO 

^o 


pachd*. 

qqinq. 

paiekiikat. 

SI 

Ml 


Hihraa. 

HqulqiiPT 

rkapaiekdtkat. 

52 

MM 

qrqq 

ba'traa. 


tltedpairhdikat. 

S3 

M3 

fnrqq 

tirpam. 

fqMqmcT. 

tripaickdikat. 

64 

M8 

q*7qq 

ckaatcan. 


rkatukpairkdt/iat. 

55 

MM 

qqqq 

paekpan. 


pairkapoHekitkat, 

SO 

M^ 

^qpi 

ekkmppmm 

• qz^qnni. 

•kafpaiekdakat. 

57 

M« 

qinqq 

mtJtraa. 

wirtqnpi 

laplapanfkdtka 

58 

MC 


afkittaa. 

qiE*lqiTJ<l. 

a*kt*paickd*kat. 

59 

Mq 

Mprera 

aiuafk. 

qrqqfE 

dnatkaakii. 

00 

io 

1 <i 

*dfk. 

qfF 

*ka*kti. 











































ni I 

c-j 

ca 

(u 

C3 

CO 

07 

68 

ea 

7w 

7> 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 


M'MERALR. 


Hj 


Hindi. 


iT4n 

hvs 


Iktnfh. 

bdtafh. 

flnafh. 

rhauntath. 


Sankkrit. 




eka^oMhti. 

d>c4^wAll. 

truhaiAtl. 




ekatuktkujhti. 


1417 


Twa 


paigiafh. 

ekkl^dMifk. 

mnalh. 




■T^ 

ITTT 

C4ff^ 

IfTTT 

fnf^ 

^Vr»TT 


«/•»»/*• 

rnnkaltar, 

•attar. 

ikhattar. 

kahattar, 

tlhattar. 

ekaakattar. 

packkattar. 

ekkikattar. 

latkattar. 


^CTfe 

TT'IH'HfJ! 

^ ZH TT fn 




atkkattar. 


«»*/ 

«”<• 


UH44TTf« 




ikiti. 


v«iinr<i 


fnrr^ 


bayiti. 

tirdtt. 

rkaardif. 

patkitL 


fulf il 

UM ii ivr w 


paicba^tojiti. 

I (tkatikoMi. 

I laptaikai^fi. 

arjifai^atkti. 
iaataptati. 
aaptati. 
ekataptati. 
dtektapMi. 
trUaptati. 

I ekataftMptati. 

I paiekataptati. 
^aftaptati, 
aaptataptati. 
aaktataplati. 

I 

kmdikUL 

I 

I OMklth 

; rktUklH. 

I deyitkUi. 

^ trgatkUi. 

ckaturmtkUi. 
paickdikiti. 
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80 


87 


88 

cc 

80 


00 

qo 

01 


00 


03 


04 


06 

OM 

06 


07 


08 


00 

ee 

100 

qoo 

1000 

1 

^000 

lOOOOO 

qooooo 

1000000 

qoooooo 

10000000 



Hindi. Sanikrit. 


•irre^ 

wt 

twrr^ 

Twwt^^ 

Irnr* 

ITT^ 

r*t^irt 

«« 

^Tt?t 


ckkigdti. 

TllflfH 

tAmdasAUU 

mtdti. 


tapidtAUl. 

mfkdit. 


a^fdtAUi. 

MCdtC 


umrdahM. 

■<vrr. 

•1^ 

mmvmti. 

Ucdntte. 

TIW»tirfJT 

ekanavmti. 

idmmve. 


dirdnmratl. 

tirdnmue. 


trinaralL 

ekamrdnmtt. 


eAatarnmrmtL 

pmeAdumve. 


pameAmammtL 

ekkifdm»M. 

ww^rfn 

tAaffatmtL 

mtdmaee. 


•aptanavali. 

mfkduatt. 


mji^fdnarati. 

nfmdnave. 


nmeamarati. 

MM. 

im 

$Aata. 

taAatra. 



A^jdr. 


aaAatra, 

IdkA. 


lakfl^a. 

afjfnt. 


algala. 

karof. 


kofL 


a. The foUoirinfc are of less frequent occurrence, vh.; 
arb or 1|4^ arbud, * one hundred millions; ’ kbarb, ‘ one 
hundred arA,' = * ten thousand millions;' sftur nil, ‘one 


• Thii b • IVniM word, bst it U corotnon in Hindi. Elymolngirallj 
it b identbul nrilh the Sniukril form, mkutru. f Abo, vet?- 
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liundred Afiarli,’= ‘ one million miHion!i;* padin, ‘one 
hundred «!/,’ = * one billionraiiAA, ‘ one hundred padtti,' 

= ‘ one hundred billions.* 

213. A special notation is employed to denote the sub¬ 

divisions of the rupee. It is to be obser>’ed that the rupee is 
subdivided into sixteen due, and each dud again into four 
paisf. These are denoted as follows:—One paisd, j two 
poise, ; three poise, __)«; one dnd, ; two due, ^; 

three due, s) ;• four due, ij; eight due, • twelve due, . 

These, again, arc combined, after the following manner:— 

Five dste and one paisd, 13 ) 1 ; six due and two poise, |^|; 
eleven due and three poise, l^n; fourteen due and one paisd, 

11 :^ 1 ; one rupee, ^ ; thirty rupees and four due, ; two 
hundred and thirty-five rupees, seven due and two poise, 

ia)l- 

Dialectic Variants of the Cardinals. 

214. In the Draj, we find, for ‘ two,’ »»d Bmj 

and for ‘four,’ snft- Knnaiyf presents the folloa-ing: ' 
for ^tT f ‘ four,’ ^; for ‘ nineteen,’ and ‘twenty- 

one,’ and and for ‘one hundred,’ %. 

210. In Mdfwdrl the cardinals are the same os in High Vsnrifi Car- 
Hindi, except that H is characteristically changed Into 
Tlius, for «>anf, ‘sixteen,’ Mdnrdrl hns fNtf; for iiY«, 

‘twenty,’ for WHI, ‘sixty,’ fT 3 ; etc. This f, when 

final, U sounded very liglitly. In RandMr our Prem Mohauf, 
we find Tnrri» for H.H. ‘ fifteen.’ 

216. The .Mewifi Cardloali preaent many peniliaritiea. If la rr|pilarlf Xawiit Ctr- 
aaed fur initial, medial, or Anal: oi In IfTfT. 7 1 IfTZ. 00; WTUZ. 

20 1 SIIf. 40; etc. Bat for ||id, 7, tlie mmmaa people often 
**r ^TB. In the tweotlea. thirtlea. and fortlea. Ibla final If often dla- 
nppenra. ao that, e.g., for whi. 20, tfiYlthl, 34, B B I fift if. 44, we have 
W\, etc., etc. For the ^ of IfBI, Sf la anbMltotrd In 

the following: 31; 41; . 611 
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[5 217. 


(nIm> 71 . Thr «amr •niMtilottnn ha< takrn place In the ntatli 

of ench decade after 9 , earept In W. and RI^THB. 

where the 1 | repreaentic the ^ of the fall Sanskrit form (as, * 4 ^., 
29 .) from which the form* of Hifh Hindi, rtc^ have been 
derireiL Tims we hare the follonrinff serlea: • 1^5 

29 ; 5 «I<dl«fljJ, flWIfiftU.Sft; ipn^TTf, 49 ; 

59 ; JfUtfTT* ®9 5 ’jfllPrni^. 79 . In the sixties, 3 6 nal is chnn;;ed to 
"Z throH|^iuat; as in 03 , ifrrrz, 64 , etc. Otlier Mewifl forma, 

the most of which are peculiar to that dialect, are as folluws: 


4 . ^TT- 

24. 


28. wrbr. 

9. 

34. 

10. ^n. 

42.fitmBftlf. 

II.JffTTI- 

43. 

12,^1. 
i:». i^TT. 


14. 

ai.iTOt^ 

15, tniTT. 

54 . 


74 . 

75, 

7fl.fjrfrfnc. 

77 , 

78, ^i^fmT:- 

80 , infY. 

81. ^ronft. 

92. 

83,fjt^mr^. 


9i. tW. 

93 , inTirt- 

94 . ntrnj. 


95,11^1^. 
00 / ^ . 


97.inmi{- 

98, ’<j^nt- 

99 , »WTW 


■c. 

55. Tf^'hR. 

84.^ftTnn- 


cn. ifTiR. 

85, MVHSn. 

.JIPTTT. 

•mr. 

67. TffTTTZ. 

87. llnIvY. 

1,000. fTtrr- 

70. irUT. 

88. 

loo.oou, «rn?. 

i8.iRrrn. 

72.iiV7rc. 

90. »i-3^. 


21. 

73,iiin:- 

91, vwnrt. 

•s 

10,000,000 { ^ 


217 . The cardinals in the Himalayan dialects do not in (general differ 
much from those in High Hindi. Tlie following rariunls occur in the 
Naipdit (iospri: rb., f?T»f. 3 ; I(k|K 5 . H; «nd WTf. 12 . In the obi. 
sing, of \( 6 I, 'one,* we find apparently wlien it U desired to gire 

special delinileness: as, ^ IgJ 61 ^ TJTHJI ITT 

‘of (the) one house, fire persons shall he at enmity among ihem- 
srlres;* and so especially in rontrast with ‘the other;' as, Ijn 

*it irj T w ifr *he will be en enemy of tlie uuri nnd 
ft frtead of Uie other.* 
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a. In Nnipali, a »rrifs of nnmrmU !• formfd from tin* canllnaU by tl»e 
adiiilinn ofilw affix InH. thu*. or^q'‘lil.‘»wrt«Jn 

ouf.'^^tm, ‘cerlain two.’ mifnft. ‘certain Hiven.’ The»e ap|>ear to 
be ii»r«l when it i( dewred to de»ij{nate a namlwr with a certain definite- 
ness, as in the following; mifrzt Wt **"“ 

brethren:' Luke xx. SO. wliere the reference is to a particnlar seven, 

218. Tlic fuUowing variant fornts occur In the /taWyaw; «» 

1, XV. 4, ^Tf^- *6, • 

2, 9, 25, Mq<n4l- 

3, 14, 1090, 

To these may be added the anoniahms fonii, vlWHi l**-» 

‘ nine-seven,’ i.c., ‘ sixteen.’ The Prakritic form, tftfTI or 
for ‘sixteen,* also occurs in the Ildmdyan, and 

even in High Hindi. It U chiefly used in certain phrases of 
a tecimical character: as, ‘Oic sixteen digits’ (of 

the sun’s or moon’s diameter). ^ is occasiotially substituted 
for ‘ten,’ as in the phrd.se, ‘the ten points of the 

compass.’ Many of the above forms merely present differences 
of orthography. 

219. The following are the cardinal* in Bhiijpiiri, Magndlii, and 

Maithili, »o far at tliey differ from High Hindi, op to 18. lutjiiiaU. 



BhojfiirU 

Migadhi. 

aiaithiU. 

1. 

inrt. 

Pffi. tpfl. 

jjffi. T^. tnit* 

2. 



J5t. TT- 

3. 

trtfil. 


•T* 

4. 



^Tfr- 

fi. 

9fr. 



8. 

VZ. 



». 


*n. 


II. 


. 

P^TT»- 

15. 

^nnci- 

BWTf- 

tnnr». 

16. 



HtTf- 
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KUMERAU. 


[| 220 . 


MberlluMoif 

Vaiiuti. 


a. By lb« openilton of tlia law, mentionnl { II7> a abort vowel io an 
Initial ajrlUltlr, not penultiraate, |i often, tbiwigh not loTariably, aliortened; 
at alto In tome other raaea, given below. Illattrailoni are: In BlioJpuH, 
21 s pwfirB. 31 1 jrwrfjf. 6i j in M<gndi.f, jr^. i; jjwmr:. 
711 In Malthill. 5m. 1 1 imTTB. > I i JftiH. 81; imfTO. 31; 

41 1 WllTf^, 425 jNfr’I.Slt ^tm,fi3t orVrwrt.88. In 

like manner, becomea ^ i P t and na la tlte following t 

In Malthill, Efnrrftre. 43s q>nfira.45s wn^nr. 475 niTT^. W; 
MTTtW^. 94 S In M4gadlil, 80; 74; and In Bbojpurl, 

04. 

1. In Bhojpuri and Maltblli all eompoondi of 90, iftB, 90, and 
40, fborten the vowel of the nltlmate, giving, e.g., »nch forma 
aa ■ q ai f^B , 19, T l fWB . S3, 44, etc. But In aome Maltblli aob- 

dlalecta, tbia I la combined with the preceding vowel, aa in the following: 
P%M. 21. 23, 27. 

c. In Bhnjpdri, the penultimate tf In MTf?. 89, it iltortened in all ita 
rompouodas aa, e.g., jmBfjC, 01. WTMf?. 02, etc. In the nlnetiea, the 
It of 1|%, io all Ita eompounda it aofteoed to Annarir: at in 92, etc. 
In \l4gadhi, the ^ of eitit,, in all ita eomponoda, becomea itT: aa in 
MfUTT. W, etc. 

d. The following Haitbili forma of the cardlnala are alto to be noted t 

vla-.B^^M. 271 28; 39; 42; 57^a|, 51; 

VlM,52s fnft«land^m^.57; and , 58; 

and fntW3.03t 64; 06; tgra, 100. 

r. In the eaatem dlalecta, in the noroemla, aa in many otl.er wnrdt, 

It optionally written fur and aometlmea, again, the diphthong it 

reaolved s aa In M4|f<0H or for H. H., 24; of 

for H. H., 54. 

220. The following forma alao occur, many of which are to be rr> 
garded aa preaenting, not dialectic variatlona, hut merely dIOerencca of 
tpellittg. 
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2 . 

c, 

n.TT^nTf- 

19. 

81. 

87. WTTTt«. 
31, TfUTtVa. 
38,»nftH. 
33.>7ftH. 

38. 

41. HWTfTW^ 


43, ^ n I • 

44. 

48, 


40, 

53. %TI^. 

54. ^'1. 

55. 

57. WWTW^ • 

68 . 


61 , ini^. 

03,%?ra. 


'73,fWTf^ 

75, vi^fTiV 

76. Wf^- 
81. ^wr^. 

88. WT^. 

87, 

88, '«|Tirt. 


68, ^1^3. 
48. iiAni«^4l> 71, 


00, 

oijTiwni^- 

00, 

07, 

100 , 


“{i 


80 


221. The numbers above one hundred proceed os in Xambcnibon 

* • 10<>. 

English, except that the copulative conjunction is 
omitted. Thus, xy^ ^ T[ll «A: wi* c*, ‘one hundred 
and one;’ ^ iffT3 ttn tan idth, ‘three hundred 
and sixty;’ xy^ fsiTT ‘one thousand 

and twenty.’ 

a. But the copulative is sometimes inserted in poetr}’, even 
in the lower numbers; as, iffTXT Xl^ ‘seven and 

twenty kalpaa passed.’ 

A. The numbers between iOO and 200 are sometimes ex¬ 
pressed by writing the smaller number first, with the affix d : 
as, e.g., ^ i sf i ti x ‘a hundred and forty.*. Other modes of 
expression will be noticed in the sections concerning fractional 
and denominative numerals. 


222. Tite numeral X[M i* added to other numerab in the Idinw* wUh 
sense of the English ‘about:* as, e.g., xytl, ‘about 

forty;’ X[W» ‘about a hundred,’—not xyn ^ xpi, which is 
‘one hundred and one.’ But to xy^ itself the word (Sk. 

■xnfif) is added to give this sense i as, xyn wlil»‘ a 

seer or so of flour.’ 










NUMERALS. 


[SS 223, 224. 


AgsrrgmtifM. 


DiaWtic 

A^gnj^atira. 


Io2 


a. U als4) sonictiiiies ummI where in English wc 
liavc the iiulefiiiitc iirtielc. But the English student must 
ben-are uf thus using it too rrcely. It should only be so etn- 
ployed, where there is a distinct emphasis on tlie idea of 
unity: thus ^VT %T ‘a half jteer of tf^ 

tfra, ‘a lialf kos.' 

223. Ordinarily the nuniorals are not luiod in the t 
inflected plural form. But when they are uised to 
denote a totality, as Aggrej^tives, they may take, both 

iu the nom. and obi. cases, the teniiiuation Thus, 

vry ^ eh&r per is ‘ four trees,’ but chtiron pey, 

‘ the four trees;’ so also IfU ae is ‘ twenty came,’ 

but ’WH bhon de, ‘ the twenty came.’ In <fN1r doiion, 

‘ the tw’o,’ (Ion is the substitute for ^ do. 

a. Tins temiination on, added to the numbers ‘one 
hundred,' ‘one thousand,’ etc., always denotes an indefinite 
nuinl»cr of these aggregates. In this idiom, saiAfd is 

substituted for ^ xaii, ‘one hundred.’ Examples arc: 

Uf t(tikroH jter, ‘hundreds of trees;’ farrtl hnjdrou, ‘ thou¬ 
sands ; ’ tukhon rupae, ‘ lukh$ of rupees.’ 

224. For ^ in these aggregative forms, Bmj ha.s 

Maprari, Bi'kaneri, m>d Iliiruti have art. ^ipceiaI Bmj foniis 
are also: fur ftwt. ‘the two,’ ‘both,’ fVuff, for 

‘ the three,’ Bnit; and for ‘ the four,’ 

and WW’ 1“ Nalpj'di, these forms terminate \n \ or ^ in 
‘both,’‘the two;’ ‘the seven;’ ‘the ten;’ etc. 

But the fonii tj%. ‘one,’ for ful, is emphatic, by elision and 
contraction, for furff. In Bhojpnri and Miigadhi, aggrega- 
tives tenninate in xft; in Maithiif, in utY or uff. In the 
Utlmayany for fYwt, ‘the two,’ we have fyfw, and fxff; 
in Bhojpurl, in Mdgadhi, ffff; and in 

.Maithifl, and 

* For llie origin of lbe«« tcnnlnnlions, a/n, etc., ice \ 239 . 
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a. Wlion an indefinite uunilier of such afrgrepates is 
denoted, Dhojpiirf a<ids ^»| to t’lie scries, 100, 1000, etc., and 
ft to other numerals; as, filTT»l, ‘thousands;* «MTft, 

* scA’cntics.* Maigadlil, in such eases, adds ^ or before 
which, ‘one hundred,* is hardened to ; and Maithih' 
adds either xgt or 

A. fEi exceptionally takes the obi. plur. form ffPf. in a 
few places in the Rdmdyau. 

225. Tlic llindf idiom in such indefinite expressions as 

* one or two,* ‘ four or fire,’ differs sii|;htly from the Eugllsh. 

The numbers, except in the case of ‘one* and ‘two,* ore 
rarely token consecutively, and the larger very often precedes 
the smaller. The disjunctive conjunction is always omitted. 
TIhls we say, ‘one or two;* ^ ^ 7 ^, ‘two four,* = 

‘ two or three;’ ‘ten or twenty.* 

Ordix.vls. 

226. The Ordinals, up to ‘ sixtii,’ nre ns follows, viz:— 

'IfWr. trffarT pahli, pahild, • first.’ ehamthi, • fourlli.' 

^<111 ditrd. • •ecood.’ Wtfft pn^ekwiis, • fiftlu’ 

Hard, • third.* ehkaffkd, ckkafktcdH, 

’•IxUi.’ 

The ordinals above ‘ sixth ’ ore all formed by adding 
ft wan to the cardinal numbers. Both the ft d and ft 
dn final of the ordinals are inflected, like Tadbhava 
adjectives of the same terminations, to f ontl f for the 
obi. masc., and ^ f and f fn for the fern. Thus, from 
f€ dot, ‘ten,’ is formed ffft daswdn, ‘tenth;’ from 
fwre paehdi, ‘ fifty*,’ paehd»wdn, ‘ fiftieth,’ etc. 

Further examples of the tise of the ordinals ore: 

pa/iUi pustak, ‘ the first book;' tarnfW sdtwey pnrbh 
men, ‘in the seventh chapter;* ffft fftfl dastvdn mahiiid, 

‘ the tenth month.’ 
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RaipataBS 

NatpUl 

Uniiaaia. 


Ordituli ia 
Huull. 


227.. In Sfipripi* ordinala are at fullows;—‘Bnit;’ 
anil (iW* I*** pmillar lo Mipwirt), ‘ttroad;’ ‘third;’ 

‘fourth,* ‘fifth;’ wif and ‘tilth.’ From 

‘ tixlli ’ onward, the ordinalt are formed by addin^p to the cardInaU 
the termination Tlie Mewipi forma eatentlally B|pree with the 

Mipwntfi. Itefore the termination a final ^ It nbortened; at in 
^TTWt. *tc. llikanrri agreet with the nbore, exrept in 

•fimt;’ at alto lltroti. All tbete inflect lo ^ for the obi. mate, 
ting., and the plural; and to ^ fur the fern. ting, and pinr., except 
lltputl, which hat In Naipall, the teriet runt, ‘first,’ ^41 Ot 

• second,’ ‘third,’ ' fonrth,’ ‘fifth,’ ‘sixth;’ 

from which onwarrl, with tl>e exceptioo of xp^, ‘ninth,’the ordinalt are 
formed by adding to the cardinal, Pft • ’17>e inflection throughout, 

fur the obi. mate. ting, and the pInr., it, Pft. xod fur the fcm., 


228. The eastern colloqulalt, to far at I hare Item able to atcertain, 

present tlie following varintiont. For p^WT, ‘first,* Bh., Mg., and Mt. 
have PT^IT; for ^TITT * second,’ Bh. nod .Mt., and Mg. and Mt., 

bYpKT. ‘third,’ Bh. and Mt., .Mg. and Mt, 

for I, ‘fourth,’ Bh. and Mg. vf|^, Bh- alto Ml., •“d 

MlfttH. la all Ihete, except on the border of Bangil, the forms for 
‘ first,’ ‘ second,* and ’ third,’ are Inflected to PIT before nouns, in an ohi. 
cate; in S. Bbagalpur the Inflection in to it Blinjpiiri inflects lo Pf^ fur 
tlie fern. All three dialects present alternative forint with tlie pleonatlic 
suffix PfT; pfr5rPB. ifPTPrr or flTMTVT. For ‘ slxlh,’ 

V3Prt. Bh. hat or Mg. or 97Pt: Mt, RfTPt. 

W7MT, or All other ordinalt In these dialects are 

formed by adding to the cardinal, ia Bh., Pft or Xft S I® Mg., 'tfi^ or 
pt; In Ml., P?f, IT, PW, ip?, PW7 or PHTS. Tims, ‘tenth,’ 

Is in Bh., In Mg., in Mt, etc. In all the 

K. Hindi country a long final vowel is very commonly shortened before 
Ihete lerminatiunt. 

229. Tlic follmving dialcrtio variations occur in the Rdmd- 

ynn, viz., HT?TP, ‘seventh,' ‘eifrhtli,’ ppz?, ‘ninth.’ 
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230. When referrin'; to the lunar clavs, another siet 

, * y itmaF 

onlinals is used. 'Flie month is reckoned os consisting of 
ttro parts, each of 15 lunar days, correspondinp: to the waxing 
and wailing half of the moon. The waning half is commonly 
called VHQqtg or the waxing half, or The 

mouth is reckoned to begin with the full moon, and the lunar 
days are counted twice in a mouth from one to fifteen. 
Although the names of these days arc, strictly speaking, 
numeral adjectives in the feminine gender, agreeing with 
firfn, ‘a lunar day,* this noun is rarely written, and they are 
practically used os nouns. Tliey are us follows, the Marwd^ 
variants being given in the second column :— 


Nama of the Dayt of the Month. 


H. H. 

mr. 

H.H. 

.Wr. 

1st, Tjf^gT|»«r«W. 


8th, Xigsil aMkfaatl. 


Snd, ^ Hij. 

or 

9th, namml;. 


3rd. jfN HJ. 

?fhi. 

10th, d«SM/«. 


4(h, ekauth. 

ntn. 

11 tb, ekidatl. 


5th, panekamt. 


12th. dwttdatt. 

▼TT^. 

Ctb, ckkaffk. 

ws> 

I3th, terof. 


7lh, «iT1«n tailamL 

wnra. 

I4th, ehamdat. 



amaeat, or mJnu. 

a. Tlie days of the second fortnight arc reckoned in the 

same way, except that the fifteenth, or day of full muon, is 
called or Br. iT^or May. or Vti. 

^ <K ^ ^ ^ 

b. SIrwiri nnplojr* not only tbe fonnn abm-e given for Mipriyi, bat, a* 

•Itrnuiiivr, the folloving: I»t; and! 4«h; trt^. 5tli; 

flra, Oih. irf5l.7t»': irr^. Sth; mh; or lotli; 
IgTTir. 11‘h; 12th; 13th; Hih; M miq y. 

IStb; mid for tbe I5tli of tiie let fortnight, full moon, qiftt. To the 
finni rowel of these funni Anusrir b occa>iimiilly added; as In , 
7tb, etc. 
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[§| 231, 232. 


r. Sometimes tlic lunar days are denoted by the Sanskrit 
ordinals throu|jhout. In so far as these differ from U>e above, 
they are as folions:— 


l*t, prathami. 

2nil. 

3rd, tfiUpi. 

4tb, cAa/arMt 

6(b, 


7lh. mptami. 

9th, umtvmf. 

loth, d»tk 0 mL 

13th, trtjfdathL 

14 th. cMaturdatM. 


Fractional Ncmbebs. 


231. The frartional numbers are very irregular. The 
more common arc the following:— 

I pdo. - i, p0"»ft lit., * ■ quarter Ie»» lh«n.’ 

ekamtkdL IJ, HTI ••od. 

i. fnrrt iJ. rfrrA. 

J, NIIVT ddhi. SJ, «rA*«, or 

f, tftn ptwa. +i, *d/-*r. 


232. Of the above, trpRt poo is often used by itself to 
denote * a quarter of a swr ;* so that chaut/idS should 

be preferred where there is any chance of ambiguity from the 
use of the former word, xfti} paune, prc&xed to any number, 
or noun of mca.sure, denotes a quarter less than that numl)er 
or measure; ^nn savd, similarly prefixed, denotes a quarter 
mure than that number or measure. i)t similarly 

used, to denote one and a half times such number or mcaiiure. 
When either of these three stand alone, unity is to be under* 
stood; but in this case TfV«| pawt is the substitute for ; 
it is u.sed with units only. Nnn^ apfidt, used alone, is 2|; 
prefixed to any numeral or noun of measure, it denotes two 
and a half times that number or mea.sure. sd^fte is never 
used alone. Prefixed, as above, to a noun or number, it 
denotes one half more than the following number or measure, 
it is never used with ‘one ’ or * two,' where and take 
its place. ^ITvn ddhd, < half,* is very commonly shortened to 
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ddh before numerals; as ^ ddh sau, 50. For ^|TV, 
the Sk. is sometimes used. 

a. The folioninir examples trill illustrate the use of these 
fractional numbers:— 

idh pJ». aso, ^ arMdi mm. 

•■erf P<fo~ 375, 

1 J »«1 -1. '%? derk pdo. 4M, «Tf ^ WfAr ehdr *aa. 

«r*rf<P*- 1225, «Tr fTTK W *oyrfr. 

21, «Tt ^ Mrd do. 1500^ %f firtr: derh hajir. 

5l tjtW odfhe /ofmeh. 17S5, tTl^ ^ f I ■. poume do kajdr. 

71, 'vrs p«*«* rf/*- 2500, fsrnc ofhdi hajdr. 

76, xf)9) ^ M*. 3500, ^Vr^<rf/-Ae till Ai^Vr. 

150, ^ derh tan, 150,000, WT^ rfr/’A Ukk. 

b. Tliey are used trith nouns of measure, quantity, etc., as 

follotrs: i^A Awt, ‘a koa and a half ^ RfU 

pauue das gaj, ‘9J yards;’ 3nf a^bdt man, ‘21 mans-,* 

irNYf^irra /«<> chittdk, *1 cbittdk;’ HTTf fm tdffie 
bdrab hath, *121 cubits',* savd buras, ‘a year and a 

quarter.’ 

233. Milnvnn presents but few and unimportant variations 

in the fractionols. Fur the inflected Tf final of some of the 
fonns, it has as in nouns and adjectives; as in qtin, 1, 

II.II. Tft%. But for 21, I have met, not only 7n?T, as 
above, but also, trith the added Prakritic thus, 

WTTT , * two years and a half.’ 

234. 5Ir«Afl rshlbits the folloiring furm*: T)T^, 1; 1: {• 

w. lit ftr. ils ^ 11s unr 21; ’tM:- 2i;\rfT 

?rt»! , 31, etc. 

235. Orier«oti give* the following rarlant furmt of tlie Fmctioonls m 
ocrarring in the e«»tcm colloquial dlalrrtt. 

1, Bb., m, tfVdT, d^TTs Bh., Mg., TiTd: Sit., tJV, dT, ifWl. 

1, Bh.. fHdft ; Mg., Mt., Bfris M«-, finTr^. ffl?. nw^ 
fiTTMTd. 


510 
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i. Bb.,'vra. wtTTs Bii.. Mi.,'''reTi^tT^.^iv.^rTV5. 

}• Bh.. Tftin; 3J«t Ml., ift«n, qr- 

-i. Bh.. liWr. ! Mj.. 

IJ. Bh.. M|f., Ml., «TTT5 Bh., WT^- 

u. Ml., %t:. 

Sj. Bh.. ^rrfT; Bh.. .Mgr., Mg.. Mt,, ^TTT, 

Ml., Ai 1 . 

Pbopobtionals. 

236. To express proportion, aiMT gund or ^ gun is 

added to the numerals, some of which then assume forms 
slightly different. Illustrations are the following: 
dugundy ‘two-fold;’ chaugund, ‘four-fold;’ 

tigund, ‘three-fold;’ MwyTT *a/yand, ‘seven-fold;’ 
doigund, ‘ ten-fold; ’ taugund, ‘ a hundred-fold.’ 

a. Besides the affix fTT «« also sometimes added to a 
few numeral!!, in a similar sense: as, ^tTTT, * doublefilf U» 

• three-fold.' 

b. When, either in a literal or metaphorical sense, the idea 

of a string or cord is involved, WTt ">“7 1^ similarly added; 
as, ft t l ft, ‘triple;’ ‘quadruple.’ 

Dexominatives. 

237. Multiplicatives, such as the English * twice,’ and 
‘ thrice,’ are not found in Hindi. The Hindi idiom is 
illustrated in such phrases as the following, viz.: ^ 
tT t ^f do tatto ehaudah, lit. ‘two sevens, fourteen;’ bVm 
tj% tin panje pandrah, ‘three fives, fifteen;’ which 
correspond to the English idioms, * twice seven is 
fourteen,* and ‘three times five is fifteen.’ ^Numbers 
thus used may be termed Denominative numerals. They 
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have, in many cases, a form slightly (Mffercnt from that 
of tho Cardinals. These si>ecial forms are as follows:— 


>, 

U. 

s. 


|K0| rkam. 

' tk kam. 


1^01 ekmmka. 

! fj^4l chnkd. 

tamo. 

■»*. 

^'01 dhoithd. 

1 TtIfT 

R. 

liil pmjf. 

1 rfeoyArf. 

Ri. 

pomekd. 

tfWT d6mi. 

«, 

ekkmkkd. 

1 TTtI dhima. 

6*. 

kht^chd. 

ivnn dhimi. 


mtr. 

tl- 

n. 

Bato^rkd. 

liftw t/»«. 

8, 

^ aftkf. 

)irZT MimfJ. 

iftZT 

! 

1*131 UMa. 

1*13311 aaaima. 


10 , 10 d*kim. 

238. The above are the only numbers which present peculiar 
forms, and even these forms are nut substituted in every cose. 
The only way to master their idiomatic use, is to commit the 
multiplication-table to memor}'. Meantime the following re¬ 
marks will suffice, om. commonly written is substituted 
for uoi. in the series of * one ’ only: as, i(| TTCt ‘ foof 
ones four,’ i.c., ‘once four is four.’ In the first of the series, 
howe\’cr, we have simply ‘once one is one,’ probably 

a contraction for 4 TiRl; and in the second, ^ In 

ail other places in the table is the substitute, a-s e.g., ^ 
‘ten times one is ten.’ From the scries of‘two’ on¬ 
wards, is used as the Denominative numeral fur 
compare the Monilld form of the numeral, From twos 

to tens, the fern, fonn, ht used; from tens onward, the 
masc. Thus, tarn 7x2= 14, but WTTf 

12x2 = 24. ift is substituted for from threes to tens 
only; in all other cases, ?iVi| is used. Tims, WTT ift 
4x3=12; H i t;I Tftw 11x3 = 33. From threes 
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unnard, (pronounced chauka before consonants). Is the 

substitute for twos, the loii^r fonn. »« 

preferred. Tims, 5x4 = 20; ^ 

2x4 = 8. tjil is the substitute for trttf throughout: as, <♦! 
ijil Wra, 10x5 = 50. ITic sing, form, AfliT, ‘m*.’ is used 
from eleven on; from two to eleven, the plur., is 

preferred; as, ^TT 4 X6 = 24 ; ^TTf 

12 x 0 = 72 . ‘sevens,’ (as if plur. of ♦I'dtl. is used 

throughout, exeept in the elevens, where is employed; 
e.g., If ^qiat^^i 6x7 = ‘i2; but iqTTf ^HTT 
11x7 = 77. Similarly ’qf’ is used for‘eight,’ except in the 
elevens, where we Imve ; p-C-» 5 X 8 = 40; 

JgTTf ^rra q g ri ft , 11 X8=88. »rwT is used for nine in the 
twos only; *l»n» frwm the threes to the teus; is retained 
in the elevens; STO is used from the twelves onward. Tims, 

qwi ^ranr, 2x9=18; ^ qwn 4x9 = 30; 

httt ^ f*nrr*i^. il x9=99; ^ 

12x9= 108. is substituted for ^ in every in¬ 

stance. Above ten the cardinal numbers are employed as 
Denominatives. 

«. In U** inoltiplicntion Uhle the word utar, • over,’ i* Mmrtlme* 
added to llie tmallrr numlier in the numrmli from 100 to 200. In thi* 
rate the word tan always cornea last, as, e.g., bitatar §aa, 120. Obterve 
that bitolar =btta + alar, 

b. The fractional Denomlnatlrra from 3\ to "J are chiefly n»ed in 

tnrveying. Bometimet It nted for 4)1(1 ' ^dl> fa" 

l(4li 

c. In numeration the words %qi% 

are used respectively for ‘ units,’ ‘ tens,’ ‘ hundreds.’ 
In the headings of the iimltiplication-tablc, for 1^, and 
2J, q q T qy and arc the form.s employed; i.e.,— 

to imitate English idiom,—‘ tlie ouc-and-a-quarters,’ ‘ the 
two-and-a-balfs.’ 
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239 Tl« fonowlny ore the Slirwifl ena Mewip forme of **•' 


DraoininntW’rs:— 

i#4y. MrtP. 

MJf. 

Mew. 

Mif 

Mew, 

1. p;*. na- 

5 , a%, ara. 

tjar. 

8, af. 


2, . ^ej 1' 

iaa.a%- 

’1^. 


(it. 


3, aY.a>aT- irta. 


CaSf. 


4, 

7t aar* 

ann. 

10 . \na. 



«. ITip fullowin^ fonni of the Fmcliooel Denomlnetlree ere nerd la 
siewijd: U. U. ^V»T! 24 . fr«n; 3j. »^T; 44 . 


240. The eeetrm dUIrcU pre»«it the followiDff fume of tlic 
Dcoomiimtivre: — y 


Bh^purt, 




j^.pwT.p^Tt. part- 

( Pt*.* P^ * 


MmihUt. 
flrt > 4itt art^ • 


li, OTf. 

«»r8. ffUt. 

u, T3t. 

2, 1^* I ’|;a\.OaO. 

?fr. i ^ar. ftnx. 

aj^. ai^, ai^ar. -4. j/^-. ««</ aiar- 

I arpf^. ai^2n. 

ffnart.faant'faf^- ^ar. faan. fnanr- 
3 , 1 (Tf. fa^. fa^- fiarT. fafr- 

{ ffrfa^i. f^* 

3j, ifTT.a^.aafT. TTf. yrr- 1 . 

4 ar* 

44 , vaar. ^aar* vtar* atar- atar.at^taVaiaTaa- 

♦“ -«v — - 


♦ Only uieU In jnl Tta or p% Tfa. ‘once one b one.’ 
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Bktjpirf. 


5, T|^, irr^. s'^1. 

Si, nr«rT. 


MigmdkL MaUhill. 

q^. qt^wn. 

qjtqi. 

W»W*T,wf‘- -V*--, WT«* 


WT^- 

ei, ^fWr. 

7, ^16, ^8^ » ^n* 41^ • 

7i, fTmtirng. 

8, ^ni • 


w, ^ftt. ^rrt^- 


?ltnT. i0*NrT. 

A* 3 /g., anti 

vnrnr. 

BTfNrr. 

'W^TT. 

, *1^I , wql , 
^TTt. ^•nr. 

'ftuT. 

^fVTT* 

Vt. 


241. In Eastern Hlndf, the nnoibere abore 100 asinme pecnliar fi>rm« 
when Hied la the MaltipUcatioo Table, at fullowt. Fur lUU, 
is MbsUtuteil tbroiigbout. From 100 to 120, the imaller number It 
preBicd to tbe larger with the word 'above,' Intcrvenlug at in 

High Hiniii, ^ with a preceding becoming qj^ bjr teniMi{ at in 
iOl; ^t4[^t7IT^, 114, etc. From 120 to 100, and optionally from 
110 to 120, end from 100 to 170, tlie two nnmbert ere nmoected by 
tbe vowel ^ inttead of ae in fl)41141^, 130 j W^RTT^, 156, etc. 

la all tbeec formt it ie to be remembered that tbe rules for the thortening 
of aotepenultimate vowelt commonly take effect t alto la tlie 2nd, 3rd and 
4th decade, in most eases, the penultimate short vowel it lengthened; as 
In qqTl f l tf t. 115; !«, etc. 


* Only used in tbe phrase q^ q^4), * five times five are twenty-five.’ 

t Only used when in theprodoct we bare the words qtf orli.'five;’ 
escepUag however, 15, and q^4!, 25. 
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«. In the 6r»t drcade Sf it intrrlrd befom ^?TX in the following’:— 

102; fnifmTlit. l«3i i«l! 

IM6; ^nfafrnriRt. w. K.ir 103, the form b •«“! 

110. In the nineties, tg bcoomet n« in 100. 


Collective. 

242. The terminations ^ d and f are added to some 
of the cardinals, to denote collective numbers; as, 

W«d, *a score;’ battUi, ‘a tbirty-two;’ 

chdltsd, ‘a forty.’ Besides these, the following words 
are used as collective numbers, viz.:— 

I *11^1 I 


^ ;-npnir. ^_ ... i “®"'' 

gaftii, four* (chiefly uf A»y/, ‘ • tcore.’ 

cowrictl. %VfT •» handred.* 

•. The mrdinnl nnmbcn nre often oted nt coUretiret, witiioot nny 
change of form. 


Derivation of the Numeralt. 


243. The Hindi nomemlt are all derived from tlie Senikrit, through 
inlemtediate Prakrit forma; and by referring to the roinmn of Hindi and 
Prakrit numerab given below, and the general prindpiet ict forth in 
Chap. III., the ttodent will be able bimtelf to demonttrate the origin of 
mott of the variuna forms. We only note a few partimlnra. 

Ihe data for the Prakrit noroeralt are far from complete. I am 
indebted to Ucamee fur the collection of the forma given In tiie following 
table:— 


Prakrit. Hindi. 

I. cMe. Uiku, Hr, tk. 

‘i. do, (8k. (fra, del). doyo,dol,dU, 
do. 

S. ffppi(nent. frfpf). tin, tin. 

4. ekattM, (for 8k. cAdri, cAdr. 
BcnL ckaloM). 


Prakrit 

Hindi. 

5. jhtkektt. 

fdmek. 

6 . cAAn (8k. eAea^V cAAe, ekke. 

7. oottn. 


8 . ef/An. 

rf/A. 

0. pee, (Sk. aara). 

MM* 

10 . dew. 

dtUo 
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DariTstio* at 
Canli—lt. 


PrakriL 

Hindi. 

Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

11. rdmka. 

l^dnk. 

19. tkitaMvitai, 

naiilt, nab. 


gydrak. 

daaaiadi. 


12. rdraka. 

kdrmk. ^ 

20. rhai. 

kl*. 

13. trmka. 

frrnk. 

30. tlid. 

lU. 

14. rkimddaka. 

ckdridaia. 

40. ekaltdlSad. 

eMdllt. 


chandak. 

1 30. pa fpM. 

paekda. 

1 j. /tafparmka. 

panara, pan* 

' CO. aaffki. 

adtki, tdfh. 


drak, paaarak. 

70. aattari. 

aattar. 

16. (sorvAn).* 

tarah, tafak. 

1 80. atli. 

anti. 

17. aattaraka. 

aatturak. 

00. neiir. 

ware. 


Mafrak. 

1 lUO. tala, aaya. 

aayr, aai, ana. 

18. affkeraka. 

efkdrak. 

\ taa. 


244. 8anskrit 

pre*ent* for ‘ two,' 

' dta and dH, Ike 

former of wliirh 


Tirld* the lliiitli </«, nnd llie lattrr, ll>« diniretic foram, doya, rfoi, </■/, 
•nd drai. In //a, * Ibm/ llie ■ rrprrMal* the p of the 8k. oeut. form, 
fWpi:t O.B. relniu* lite inii»c. romi in fn>y«. In like manner the final 
ri and r of eidri nnd eidr {tointa to llte 8k. nrnt. chatidri i while the 
Kananji rAaa reprearnta the Sk. ma»r. cbatur. TtiU preference for the 
Dent. pinr. termiiiatinn, remind* one of the romiiion n»e of tlie tame in tl>e 
plnral of tobatantlre*. 

245. In the aerie* from ‘eleven’ to ‘eljtl'lem* incla»ive, tl»e d nf the 
8k.<fa«daa lieeome* r in High Hindi, except in rkamduh, 14, and m/oA, IG. 
A ■‘imilar aniialitntion of r fur a deiitnl, occur* in the compound* with 
mltnr, 70, wliere r U fur the laat t of the 8k. ntpML In chamdiik, the 
rvtentloo of tlic original d It doe to the inDnence of tite r of ckatardutbam, 
ttill retained in Uie arriiaic Hindi form, chdridam. In vlih-b, however, llie 
u of ehatur ha* dikappeared. In aa/oA, d hat aulTrred a further change. 


* Coiyectnral: Bearoe* give* llie conjecture, nlaka, but a* aeraha it 
found nnifonnijr in the older Hindi, and the r teem* to be totlaioed by 
other Prakrit analogic*, I prefer to regard the change to / as the later of 
the two. 

t A similar neat, form, dan for da, regnlariy n*ed in Marfitbi, ia retained 
in Hindi, as the bate of the Aggregative furm, daman, J 223. 
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ihroDjth r to /. Tlio rrgulur form, mruka, U liown-er q»fd by Tmltl Dat, 
and Ollier writem lo Ewlrm Hindi. T»Ut nlw n.« »n niTliiiic form. 
tkoHiu^a. in which d bn* bceonic d, lbroag:li Uie iDflucore of tlie initinl 
crrebmL 

248. In the twcotle*, the labinl A, for r of tlie Sk. rifihati, hn» di»- 
•ppcared in nil coniponnd* ejtcept ekauiU, 24, and chahbU, 2fl { »o nl»n ft 
has raoUhed In nacAd*. 4», for the older inaiMuchit. On tlie other bund, 
the labial element of del U preferred lo the denul in W», 2«. and the whole 
aeries MU, 22. battU, 32. etc., to Wnore, »2; a» nlw in Adra*. 12, for Sk. 
dmldat/iim. 

247. Tlie numbers of the series, umU, 19, unfU, 29, mntdils, 39, etc., 
have arisen from the ramliinatlou of the 8k. da», •lessened,’ with the next 
higher number. Tlius even in Sanskrit, we have for nonr/rijsAa/, tlie 
alternative form, cAwnocAa/rdriijsAnf, = II.H., uuialU, lit., ‘ forty less one; 
and already In Sanskrit tlib e*« was dropped, as in 8k. daorigsAafi. for 
uacadiuhan, H. umiU or aafs. JN'ardsf, 89, and n/adnore, 99, are excrpli.ms 
to this rule for tlie series, and follow the same law as the precedieg 
nnmliers of each series. 

24S. Tlie t whlrh appears in tlie compounds with chdlU, 40. Is explicntrd 
by a reference to tlie Prakrit form of this uumeml, chattdIUd, wherein the 
I has been snIisUtuled for the r of tlie Sk. ek*tnirin*hat. It is therefore 
inarrumle lo say that I is subslitoted in these cnses for the ek of cA.</9. 
which letter in aU this series has disappeared entirely; the hiatus, mused 
by its elision bein|f marked by the inserted if in luiydlU, for driehatrdnmihnt. 

In the Afties, the p of the Sk.pancAdiAa/ has been soflened to ic In lAdwm. 

51, Adma, 52, cAoniroa, 54, tatdiean. 57, and Kfkdwn. 58, though retained 
in the remainder. Beomes is Inclined to regard the r of firpea, 53, ns also 
of riraa/A, 63. tirdtl, 83, and tirdmmtf, 93, as merely rupbonie. But 1 
prefer to see in it a survival of tlie r of the original Sanskrit forms, 
tripnekdihut, etc., ju*l as in chamrdti, 84, Is retained the r of the Sk. 
ehatmratkUi. 

249. Sau or aai, 100, has arisen from the Sk. sAafaia; the former 
through tim Pr. sda. the latter through the Pr. aagaa, in which y ha. been 
inserted to 611 tlie hiatus after elision of /. The I of E.ll. tala represenU 
the d of the Mg. Pr. tadan, for Sk. thataat. 

250. The termination o,. dial., da, ala, etc., added to the numeral, to Den^^ 
fmm aggregatives. a. in rfmoy. * the two.’ Afseg. ’the twenty.' Idkkat, 
•hundred, of thousands,’ represent, the termination yaw, added in 
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DtrinUinn ot 
FisrtioniiW. 


Sanikrit ro form aifpvfntJm; lo iLal ^raag, e.jf., prcuppoan a Samkrit 
fiirm, It h Ibu* qnite iDarraratp hi mij. «r|tli lomr. that in 

the** ntet Iho rrpilaf tennioalion at of the H.ll. obJ. plpml, )iaa bwo 
ansainrd into the oiiminatlre. Tlie culuridmce of tbia foini with lliat of 
the obi. plural, la purely •ccidrotal. 

251. The Irregular frartioaal numbera are probably drriviMl aa followa: 
P-fo, ‘i/ wifh lt» rquitalrnu, romra from llie Sit. prf*. Pr., pda, pdo. 
Pawn, J, and pamme, - 1. are derirrti from flie Sk. pdJma, pa'iia + aaa, 
Pr. pJama. ■ a qnartrr Ira..' jtMd. • i.' b. from artiMaka. >rMiidary form 
of Sk. arddAa; aacd, ‘ |' or, aa a prrfi*. ‘ + i,' Pr. am^fa i. from tbe Sk. 
wp.;rfo (ao+pdda) 'with a quarter.' SdyAr, • + J.- (obi. of arfyAd, 
not used, (b regularly formed from tbe Pr. aWdAaa. 8k. uSrJkaka, 
aa + ardkaka. '«lih a half.' Tlie more diffiruli problem of the origin of 
tbe aeriea. SJ, 3J, 41, la explicated by the aid of the IntermedUte Prakrit 
forma fumlahed by Dr. Hoenile in bia Grammar,* by arbiib be makra it 
dear that they bare arisen from tbe cumbloaClon of tlie Sk. vrdAo witb the 
ordinal next higher. THiua the immedbte aiileredrnt of dejrA, • IJ,' and 
its rarianU, is the Pr. diooddAe, drriveil. Iliroogti tranapoaition. from Pr. 
addAadirir, easily connected with tbe 8k. arHdka + dnllpo, lit., • balf- 
aecoad,' Afkit, '2|,' haa In tbe Pr. the antecedent form, addkiijjd, 
(for addkiia), a form which baa arisen Ibningli contraction from Pr. 
addAo + 8k. srddAa + tfUIgd. Similarly, AAt/d, etc. • 3^' baa 

for itf antecedents, Pr, adJkuffka, presupposing forma, addkoftkas: 
addha + aaffka = addha + ckmaffka, for Sk, ardka + ckatarika. Again. 
'44,' dkameki, etc. b traced back to a simOar Sk. combination, tbrougli 
tbe Pr. addkaaiekSa, for a^dkaroiekam, in wblrb r U for 8k. p, aa In 
aeveral of the fiftiea, etc., pointing thna to a 8k. original. = mrddka- 
paaehaatm. It b imposaible. bowerer, to rarry Ibb aystem of deritation 
farther U tbia aeriea, aa evidently in pinckd, ‘bj.' kko^chi, '6J,' and 
aalo^ekJ, ‘“J,' tlie Ural element b the numeraj preceding. This b plain 
nt sight in pogcAd. aatomekd ; and In AAogrAd, riidrnlly tbe AA, as often, 
la for the Sk. $k ot ajko^. IVIlh tbe dericatbn of dAagcAd ao clearly 
made out by Hoemie, I now reject my former anggestioo of a combinalkm 
with acAcAe, and aee no rraaon to doubt floemle’a theory that tlieae are 
aimply 'anomaloua forma,' Ignorantly madr np by tlie common |ieople, 
after the analogy of tbe foregoing dkameka. The forma of tbe Cullectivrs 
and 5lnltiplieatirei with a k termination, are dirreily deacended from the 


* Grammar of tbe Gaotllao Langnages: pp. 2C9, 270. 
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SankkHl, which fonm Collcctirci by iiddiaf the Mffix *a,«r lometimrx, *ard, 
which Iwtlcr h illo»lnitcd by the Hindi MtOryd and iu cijairaleau. Tlie 
form* In a (except dM, 8k. drigujiaka) arc formed by tbe addition of the 
euffix d noed to form abitract nooof. 

252. Sfoet of the ordloal* arc derived from tbe correeponding Saoikril “f 

ordinnU tlirooirb Intermediate Prakrit form*. Tlim, t.g^ daswdg, 
paekdnrdg, have rrapertivriy ari»en from tlie 8k. dtuhama and penedo* 
skattama. Pakild, ' 6r»t,’ U connected with the Sk. pratkama through the 
Mg. Pr. padkamUU, Hk haring (exceptionally) become A, after tbe analogy 
of other nipimte*; tbe f in simply a pleonastic suffix. Tbe derivation of 
the peculiar form* diara and tUrd is not so clear. Hocrole explains tbe 
ard of tlie termination as having arisen from the 8k. syf/o, ‘moved;’ 
assnmliig. e.g., a Sk. form, deiaarita, antecedent to tbe Pr. dmaaUye. 

a. Tlie ordinals used to denote the days of tbe lunar fortnight arc derived 
directly from the feminine of the Sanskrit ordinals; tlie fern, noon, titki, 

• a lunar day.* being nndcratood. Thus, e.g.. parited, • tbe first (day),’ is 
for pratkaaid. throngb resolution of the original conjunct, elision of fA, 
and softening of m to te. D6j and If/, * the second ’ and * the third,’ come 
respectively from didHpd and fyif/jrd, t In both case* becoming elided, and 
p being hardened to^. 
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PRONOUNS («^»n»T) AN’D PUOXOMINALS. 

253. The pronouns in Hindi, as in all other languaps, 
exhibit many irregularities in their forms of dcclei^on. 
Old inflectional ca8CK?nding8 which have quite vanished 
from the noun, except in certain dialects, here appear 
in the regular system of declension; although, indeed, 
the analytical forms, even in pronominal declen-sion, 
largely prevail over the inflectional. The Hindf pronoun, 
except in some of the Rajputana dialects, has quite lost 
the distinction of gender, which was still retained in the 
Prakrit. ITiere is no distinctive pronoun for the tliird 

person; the demonstratives ^ 

‘this,’ ^ ‘that,’ and, after a relative pronoun 

expressed or implied, the correlative 

pronoun, ^ w, supply its place. 

Rrm. TJi* Hindi teclinknl u-nn» for pmom mm for Ihr '** 

^ ; Um 2od perwo. Ifum 3^ I ‘h' 3^ ' 

254. In the pronouns of the Ist and 2nd persons, % 
main and ^ /wot, TT rd appears as the sign of the genitive, 
instead of w kd, and is appended to a stem different 
from that which we find in any other case. The Reflexive 
pronoun, dp, is peculiar in retaining a purely inflec¬ 
tional gen., VJWi apnd, for the Sk. of 
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tlio pronouns, except in tho ease of the ng. sing, of the 
Ist and 2nd persons, is the base in the oblique cases 
identical in form with the nom. sing. 

255. It will aid the ninnur}' to obsen'e the close analogy Pnaomiaal 
ill the declension of the different pninonns. In Iwth Demon- *^*™®*^ 
stratives, the Rclati%'c, Correlative, and Interrogative pronouns, 

■It appears os the inflective sign of the ohliqiie singular 
throughout; and «, or, in the longer fonn.s, «/i, as the 
sigu of the oblique plural. A similar analogy will be found to 
run througii each of the dialectic systems of declension. 

Ob.servc, further, that throughout all the varieties of der'lension, 
nil initial palatal, viz., (rarely ^,) its long vowel, or its 
g'MM diphthong, ty, or the cognate scnii-vowel, n, marks the 
Proximate Demonstrative; an initial viz., 3 , its long 

vowel, 3t, its g-MM diphthong, or its cognate semi-vowel, 

3, marks the Remote Demonstrative; at initial marks the 
Relative; 3 or 3 initial, the Correlative; and 3 , the Inter¬ 
rogative pronoun. Tlius the declension of any one of tiiese 
five pronouns may be tramsfonned into that of any other, by 
simply substituting the pro|ier pronominal initial. Tlius, to 
tabulate the oliove, we have, iu High Hindi, the following 
pronominal bases:— 



P tu.Drm. 

Kem. Drm. 

Htl. 

CtrrrI. tutrrr. 

Num. 

V 



3 

3 

OKI. 

T 

■3 


til 



a. llie idea of indefiniteness is expressctl by adding to the 
interrogative inflected base, in High Hindi, ^ I, in other 
dialects, 3 , or 3 t, or with the aspirate, ff, or 

b. After the same anahigy arc formed from these pronominal 
bases six clas.scs of adverbs, which ivill be noticed in Chap. XI. 

14 
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256. Tlic First Personal pronoun is declined as follows: 

main, ‘ I.’ 


SiNocnjuu 

S. mtlf. * 1.' 


Ptciux. 
fW kam, • we.' 


Ap. mnjkr, .|rw hmmra 

.. ir_-> ... • me,’'tome.’ 


Ag. mafa ar, 'by me.' 


IfW I - Aam or ‘ n«,' ‘ to u*.’ 
kaatoa ka, 

Wff ) . ham or 

kamoaar/^y'^’ 

Alt. Wn % aiajk te, * from me.' kaai or 

'* •>• , ‘ from ii».* 

I^Dl) kaaioa ae, 

< J. ^ airrJ f (hit, -rf). fWTTI *««4ra (-^, -T^) (.rr, -r/). 


* mv,' • mine.* 


• oor,' ‘ tmni.' 


j t St, aiajh mn*, * in * or | ham, hamea * In' or 

or /mr, ‘on me.' fTftt or/mr. '<ioa».' 

257. After the same model is declined the Second 
Personal pronoun, 


SiNorua. 


H ‘thou.’ 


N. ^ fh, • Utott.' 


Flcul. 

fnnt, 'yoo.' 


.,hre."lothee.' 

n I nr iKT #0. ■ A Am «zr i »m 


K%. t6 mr, * by tkee.' 


gw ]^/»i«ior ‘yoo.’Moyo 
j /■wAD|i An*, 

gw or , 

5*^ / tmathaf me, 


Ab. WW W f"jh **• * tn»m thee.' TTO ) _ fmm or 

«. ?1tT tenl (-X -^) (-«•. -rt), g*fTTT tmmAM -iQ) (., 


•thy,' 'Cblue.' 


rf), 'yoor.' 'yoor*.' 


tojh mrf, • In * or gW 1 if . <*«». fnmAon • In' 
" ( *nC. w ymr, 'ontbee.' gWff/ir^,Mrg,or/Mr,'an 
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258. For vrc wjutctimes 6ud ; as in Itaudhir 

aitr Pvcm Muhint, pnssiin. |„ the dat. and ncc. siiiff., we 
occasionally find the forms, „„ 

ample in Fincott’s Hindi .Manual, also 5i^ tims, ^ 

^ hY irNr > * * ask for yourself irhat vou may 

desire.' Hut this employment of the genitive in ^ as an 
ohlujue stem, altinmgh the eomniun usage in the eastern 
dialects, Ls rare in High Hindi, and is not to lie imitated. 

259. In the above pronouns ‘I*** plural fonu.s, ^ and jh, c«. of sing. 
as in the corresponding English pronouns, arc often used for"^*’’"' 
thi singular. Tlic singular tif the 1st person is to be preferred, 

in Higli Hindi, to the plural used in a .singular sense; although 
herein iL^oge varies. Hie sing, of the 2nd Personal pronoun 
is msed to express fumilinrity, ehiefly by uomrn among them¬ 
selves ami liy a man to his wife and children. Used by 
a gum* to his disciples or by a man to his sen-ant.s and 
de|H>ndents, it setuus to connote with this also n suggestion of 
the inferior position of the person addressed ; and hence, as 
useil by men to equals and sujHJriors, it easily bei-omes ex¬ 
pressive of aversion and contempt. Indeed, it so readily 
suggests this, that one should be very cautious about using it, 
even to one’s scr\'ants. 

260. The usage of the 2nd Personal pronoun in addres.sing AdJm. to Uw 
the Deity seems to be os yet somewhat unsettled. ITicre can ^*7- 
l)c, I think, little doubt that, strictly speaking, the Honorific 
pronoun, xnq.t would be regarded by Hindoos as the pru{>er 
form in this ca.se, but the pronoun requires words which are 
in regimen with it to lie in the idural. But, in the Urdu, on 
the cimtrury, under the p«»werful influence of the Muhammedan 
mountheism, the sinpilar of the 2nd Personal pronoun is em¬ 
ployed, as in English; and hence it has come to pa.ss, that 


* A iiiuiluo rpllginiu guide, 

t \U. infra. ^ 270. 
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under tlus Urdu influence, miiisionaries nnd native Christians 
in India address God uritli even in Hindi. It seems likely 
that this latter usage nnll prevail, if indeed it has not prevailed 
already, as correct in Christian Hindi. 

a. It may be remarked, however, that when the referenc*e 
is to the historic appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
narrating the incidents of his earthly life, Is cx^rtaiuly to 
be greatly preferred. It is inconceivable, from a Hindoo 
point of new, that the mass of the people of that day, re¬ 
garding Jesus as an eminent Rabbi, should have addressed 
him os and I thus decidedly endorse the usage on this 
point, of the Baptist Missionary Society’s admirable version 
of the Gosjtcls. 

261. The longer forms, fiff, are restricted to a 
plural signification. They are not, however, e.xtensively 
employed, but instead of these, when a phiral is intended, 
the word foy, duly inflected for the several cases is 
added to the bases fR and jjJT. Thtts, in a plural sense, 
instead of the forms given in the paradigms, in High 
Hindi wo preferably have, N., ft? liYir, ^ sfrt?; Ac., 
ft? wTtff ijt? R?Wf G., ft? tTrfV ?jt? iPrtfY ^; 
etc., etc. 

262. When these pronouns are usc<l appositivcly with 

any noun or adjective in the gen. case, instead of the 
gen. forms given above, the base of the oblique cases 
must be used, and the iwstiKysition, or fit, bo 

ap,M?nded to the following noim only. Thus we must 
translate, ‘of unlucky me,’ ^ ‘of us car¬ 
penters,’ ft? HT ; ‘ of you wise men,’ ^ jfft?Ttff 

WT J etc. ft?T^ ’ft would moan, ‘ of our carpenters;’ 

g»fi^ 5 fft?T^f tiT, ‘ of uour wise men.’ 
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263. Tlie genitirps of the porsonol pronouns arc occasion¬ 
ally used substantirriy, with the obi. plur. inflection, in which 
case the objects denoted must be determined from the context. 
Tlie following example is from the Bhdgavat Purdax 

w gr ^ , * in other countries there 

have been heroes and braves greater than yours.’ 

264. The close analogy between the next six pronouns 
wnll best appear by exhibiting their declension in a 
tubulated form, as follows. 



SixoruiR. 
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T^UJLE High Hindi 



Paox. OaMOMST. 

RbM. DB3103IST. ' 

I 

1 

RBLATtVB. j 


yaA, ‘ this.’ j 

^ teaA, ‘that.’ 

ift JO, ‘who,’ ‘which.’! 

jN. 1 

f^lf yuA, ylA. 1 

nf . w»*. •«»*. 

afr >• 

Ac. j 
; D. ' 

1 

^ Jf«*. 1 

be. or ' 

IfXI ^ it Ao. 

troA, 

■ 3 ^ ote, or 

^ ?it at A«. 

flit J<h 

fai% jitf, or 

f33 ^ Jit ko. 

^ Af. 

^ % it me. 

• 3 ^ if a« ac. 

f33 it jit me. 

Ab. 

^ '% It tr. 

^ % IM»C. 

f33 3 f't tr. 

U. 

it kd. 

"TO ■* *<<• 

f33 *BT§ Jitkd. 

L. 

f it mem, 

Ptr. 

(Xr M»ora. 
(tr^ par. 

poi-. 

1 

N. 

^.1 ^ yt,tfak. 

%, ^ tee, waA. 

flit >• 

Ac. 

; 

imket, 

^ 

f J taApa At. 

oaAra. 

^ 1 ^ 

1 '3*^ 1 uaAoa At. 

fa|% Jimhem, 

f33 

JbAog Aa. 

Ag- 

1 1 -s in or 

X*fif fmhom me. 

33 1 ^ "*■ 

3«g^j aaAtra ac. 

f33 ] ^jim or 
fi*»ft 1 JimAag me. 

Ab. 

^-.1 

H»|p J imAom te. 

' 33 1 ^ aa or 
i aaAoa tr. 

fsrw 1 Jim or 
fipfij JiuAog te. 

G. 

1 * imktmAd. 

33 1 -aa or 

3*^ J ^ *aaA« k4 

IsiA-''" 

f3*ltj ' J»aA*a Arf. 

L. 

1 -s, 

1 1 XI la or imhem 

1 1IJT mra. par. 

33 ) aaoraaAm 
3»itJ mem, par. 

ftl3 i fli Jia or JimAom 

\ tfll3ft)3T !*•'- 


* Gicrpt Id Ibe num., Ilie iUmole Demonttrative !> very commonljr prefcrmi to 
betuoE* to Br«j. * Efflf b oltrn colloquially u>od for fqnii aod lor 

BcconUog to ^ lUl. I ^ tomrUmet atcd, though Icm clrgantly, for 
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I'roxomixai. Declbxsiox. 



1 

iMTBnnocATirR. 

launriNtTe. 

^ ilo, ‘that.’* 

kauH, ‘ who.’ 

‘anyone.’ 

«»• j 

Arana. 

koL 

tier or 

fHH ^ 

fjg% kite, or 

kU Aca. 

ift: Ari*/ A». 

it tu nr. 

fipi it Ids me. 

it kist nr. 

fira H 

fjTO % kUse. 

^ kisi se. 

flTH ^'**'*- 

fsiH ’»T5 kU Arf. 

kist kd. 

TH: f-r- 

f Jt Ati» men. 

^ _£». ( "h kisi men, 

1^- 


^«| Arana. 


rtn*rp, 

f«p|^ klmken. 



1 ^ *'■ «• 
f^g*^ j ' kiukem km. 


fini ] 

^ tbtkom ne. 

Aria or 
kimkmgme. 

s 

t2 

1 ■ ^ 

fjpi t ^ fia or 

«a*oa»e. 

ftgn ) ^ Aria or 


kimkom se. 

Saa 


) Armor 

fqpft j ' kimken kd. 

i 

fjpi ) ^ tin orlMof 

j 

1 f^g»| |*ii Aria or An'nAo; 

! 

"•«• P"'' 

a.ea. par. 

1 


.he ComUtlve. t ^ U «Uo foaod to High Hindi bonk., bn, pro^ri, 

b«t the fonn. nre Innecurnte. § W\ U of eon™* inflected to ^ or 
the nom. elng.t «e Rtndhlr mmr Prem .V«*tol. pniMDi. 
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265. Obsfn-c, that tlic Relative {iruiioiin, iff, does not 

precisely eorrespond to the Enpllsh Relative, ‘who,’ ‘which.’ 
It is rather‘the one who’ or ‘which,’ ‘that which.’ nms, 
tft ’tjrar, ‘ the man wlio came; * ^ % iff ^fT ^ f’Hn, 

‘what I said, that I liave done.’ 

266. Tlie plural of the Indefinite pronoun, iftt;, is often 
expressed hy repeatinp the pronoun; thas, iftt; Vltll, 

‘ some (persons) came; ’ *31 if ‘ I saw some, 

(or 8C»’eral) persons.’ This often has an intensive force, i.e., 
‘some few.’ For the plural of fl7I% may be the substi¬ 
tute; os, furnl ‘some (a number) were saying.’ 

Kfm. U ia (met an interm]^tirr proDomioal. roranin;; * hnw 

manr,’ ami lit nite aa a plural IndrfinilF pmoouD rnU upon this Tact. 
Compare the 6ngli*li Idioms, ‘ how many ^? ’ and ' how many go t' 

267. ns also, still more rarely, is ocM!a.siunally 

uninfierted in the oblirpie singular, as in the following from 
the Prrm Sdj^ar; ift»i ‘"‘n "••a* manner 

Krishnn was bom.’ 

The Eaiphatie 268. The emphatic particle i; f or hi is sometimes 
added to all the above pronouns. In tlie oblique plural, 

fn is suhstitutetl for the final ^ on. 

Examples arc, tnft i/nhl, ‘this verj*;’ ^ tjY main M, ‘I 
myself;’ mI ho, ‘to that verj- person;’ 

uuhin ue knha, ‘ those same pcrs4»ns said.’ But, rarely, ^ 
ahs) follows the plur. inflection; as, e.g., •isr^ ^ ^ ttuhon hi ae, 
‘ from those very persoas,’ or ‘ that very person.’ 

SahittntiTe 269. 'NVlicn any of the pronounn are u.sed suhstan- 

^Adjectire tl,py (ujjp ^lie projjor postpositions as given in the 

tables. When they arc used adjectively, i.e., with a noun, 
if in any oblique case, the intlccted form of the pronotm, 
sing, or plur., is plucctl before the noun, and the post¬ 
position is added to the noun only. 
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Tims wc say, •giB •« p«»‘» ‘on that,’ or ‘on him;’ but 
TIT •** pnr, ‘ on that horse; ’ f^«i % *TO7 

ki* ke ghar ko gayd, ‘ to whose house did he go;’ but, OiH ^ 
^ kit ghar ko, ‘to what house;’ ^ ^ ^ 

ke log, ‘ the people of his country ;’ but, ^ »« desk 

ke lug, ‘the people of that country;’ fOT Wn Ji» ‘of 
whom;’ but, fiPt Wljin Inmiyon kd, ‘ the shop-keepers 

whose;’ fn't l>» kuviyon ko, ‘ to those poets,’ etc, etc. 

270. Obsen-e, that the longer plural forms, in can 

only be usc<l in a substantive sense; the shorter forms 
may bo used either adjectively or substantively. Thus, 
‘of tho.se horses,’ is Btff never ^ m; 

but, on the other hand, we may say either ^ ^ , or 

it qifT, ‘he ’ or * they said.’ 

a. Blit the longer forms arc much to be preferred when an 
honorific sense is intended. Colloquially, about MathurA the 
f of these forms is often dropped. 

271. The plural forms of these pronouns are used for 
the singular, whenever it is intended to express respect. 
The longer forms are considered more respectful than the 
shorter. Since, thus, ambiguity might sometimes arise, 
the wonl is preferably added to the pronoun, to 
denote plurality. In the oblique cases, thi.s word, with 
the plural inflection, is in-serted between the shorter form 
of the inflected base and the postiiosition. Thi^ ‘ they ’ 
is ^ ■ft’T ; ‘ in tiieir village,’ ^ wt^ft % ▼t’f ^ i ‘ 
who came,’ ^ wi<l etc. 

272. It irill be observed that all the pronouns hitherto 
considered, except the Indefinite, present two forms of the 
ncc. and dat. in Imth the sing, and plur.; the one, purely 
inflectional, in tf (sing.) or t (plur.); the other, analytic, con- 
sbting of the base of the oblique cases with These may 
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Knrtrr InM. 

(Btl latOTOf. 
iYoaoaa. 


Uiage of the 
Islcmig. Pra- 
aouB. 


both be uited os etther dative or acrasative; but the forms 
with ^ are preferred for the accusative, and the others, for 
the dative. Sometimes the employment of one or the other 
is determined nterely by a repurd to euphony, as, o.r., ^ if 
^ *1 gave it to the gardener;’ where the 

immediate repetition of ^ would have been unpleasant to 
the ear. 

273. All the above pronoiias, when used adjectively 
with a noun in the accusative without lit, take the 
nom. form. 

Tlius, we may say, lit WT ^ if, ‘the house whieli I 
ilf Wm ‘ saying this thing.’ So also, when used 

substantively, the nont. form of the accusative may be em¬ 
ployed, but only when the reference is to things: as, ^ iff 
HfWT IT, ‘ I say this;’ ^ f»f f nfYi; If, ‘ we say 
those very (things) which we hear.’ But with gfr»| and ^ 
this asage is nut coasidered elegant. 

274. Besides the Interrogative, liht kaun^ ‘ who,’ and 
the Indefinite pronoun, ifrt kof, ‘ any one,’ ‘ some one,’ 
etc., it will be obseiwetl that another interrogative pro¬ 
noun, ki/d, ‘ what,’ and another indefinite pronoun, 

kufkkj ‘ some,* ‘ any,’ ‘ something,’ ‘ anything,’ is 
employed. The following principles regulate the usage 
of the two Interrogative pronouns (n ag i ngl ^gwro). 

(1) iiV*i kaun may he applied both to persons and to 
things, WT kgOf to things only, except in expressions 
denoting surprise, as, e.g., wr kgd rnurakk, ‘ what 
a fool! * More commonly, in such a ca.se, the emphatic 
particle, /it, is added to the pronoun, a.s,’ wt ft wfT 
TTWT kgd tti bard rdjd, * what a great king! ’ 

(2) iftn kaun is used both substantively and ad- 
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jectively, in both the nom. and obi. cases, but when useil 
substantively, it refers to persons only. 

Examples are; Aaun hai, * who is it ?;’ WT % ^ 

ftis fc» biildyd, ‘ whuiii did you call ^ t 

kin led /lilt, • wliosc is it?;’ ^ ki* la^/cc kd, <whut 

lioy’s?;’ ipt ^ ftw *rfTTni ^ tum ut kis makdjan *r 
pur/i/id, * of «'hat luinker did you inquire?;’ fiw *i kis 
g/iar men, ‘in what house?.’ 

a. For the plural «ft»l Rft*l i» often used; as, 
kaim kaii/i di, ‘ who came ? ’ 

(3) wr kifa can be used adjectively in the nom. only : 
in the oblique cases it is always iLsed substantively. 

a. Tlie dat., ?fr kd/ie ko, ‘for what,’ is commonly used 
ns the equivalent for the English ‘ why.’ The gen., ^ 
kd/te kd, ‘of what,’ usually denotes the material. Examples 
are: ^ art) aft turn kd/ie ko de, ‘why have you come?;’ 

WT % y<i/i kyd hai, ‘ what is this ?;’ ^ ^f| WT *niT 
kd/te kd band hai, ‘of what is this made?.’ 

275. The two Indefinite pronoims 
koi and ^ kue/th, ore both used either substantively 
or adjectively, and of both persona and things. But 
when U8e<l substantively, koi, like aft^, refers to 
persons only, and kuchh, to things only. When used 
adjectively, each may be used to denote both persona and 
things. 

a. The distinction between these two pronouns, when used 
adjectively, appears to lie this; that ^ kuchh always conveys, 
more or less distinctly, a partitive sense. Examples of their 
use arc: koi /lai, ‘ is there any one ?,* or ‘ there is some 

one; ’ but, ^ kuchh hai, ‘ there is some^ W bid] ^ ^*37 

main lie kisi ko dekhd, ‘ I saw some onexiiit A-acAA 
/afAe de, ‘ some boys eame.* 
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276. ^ kffd is declined in the singular only: ^ 
kuehh is indeclinable. 

a. n** obi. form kUi, which maojr utmmmarUn* hare a*«igDeil to 
kuehh, U properly a ilialectie rariation of the old form of kut. It will Iw 
fooDil In the tables of dialectic declensloo. Prof. De Tossy timilarly 
asslfros to kuehh, old. plur. forms, kiuhiu, kiuhig,* but these are to be 
regarded as mere rarialions of kiuhug, the obi. plur. of hot. 

^ kffd is declined as follows: 

kffd, ‘what?’ 


N. WT *y<f. ‘what?* 

r kihe ko ,' for what ? 
A*. H’autiug. 




Singular. 

Ah. % kdhe je, ‘from what?' 
O. ^ ‘‘*t"h«t?’ 

kdht tmeg, * In’ or 


L. 


{ 


or par, ‘ on what ?' 


The HonoriSa 277. Thc Ilonorifie pronoun, 'vni dp, is used instead of 

Pwooiui. - . . 

the 2nd personal pronoun, tj /« or ^ turn, whenever it is 
intended to show respect to the per^n addressed. In 
the singular it is declined exactly like a masculine noun 
of the second variety of declension; i.e., Ifom., dp, 
Acc. Dat., nm «ft dp ko, Gen., etc. 

o. But when more than one person is addressed, the 
plunil is denoted by affixing the word loff, which is 
then regularly declined throughout the plural, the word 
remaining unchanged: as, vm ifrir dp log 

dfkhiffe, ‘ your Excellencies will please to see; ’ ^ 
wriPf S If main dp logon te kahld kun, ‘ I say to 
your Excellencies.* 

b. The Honorific pronoun ^TR u also, much more rarely, 
used fur the person spoken of, when tliat person is present. 


Rudiuicets de la Laogac llindool, p. 33. 
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HO that the reference wUl be evident. But in Huch cases it is 
better to use, instead of the proper title of the person 
addressed, as, ttfiin, wrWI» dc* 

278. The Reflexive pronoun, ^ dp, ‘ self,’ although, 
like the foregoing, derived from the Sanskrit ^rntPl, is 
differently declined. The singular number is declined 
as follows:— 


dp, ‘self.’ 


Ab. xrnt % tip *r- 


N. 



A|f. ^rnt ^ <0* •*- 

a. Tlie plural forms are the same as the singular, with 
the exception of the gen., V dpae kd, and tlie loc., 
'VR9 dpa 9 Wien, ‘ among themselves.’ 

Examples of their use arc: ^ WPf^ ki 

hdtchfl, ‘ mutual conversation% VRW 
dpas mnj Jhagrd karte haiu, ‘ they are quarrelling among 

themselves.* 

279. The genitive of the Reflexive pronoun 
always be substituted for the genitive -of the other pro¬ 
nouns, when the pronoun refers to the subject of the 
verb, and also in certain other cases, which will be duly 
noted in the chapter on Syntax. For the present one or 
two examples will suflice. 

Tlius, m vnl ^ ^ ^rrm ^ waA apne g/iar koja fd ha t, 
‘ he is going to his own liou.se;’ but, Wf ^ ^ ^ WTITT \ 
tcah lu ke ghar ko jdtd hat, ‘he is gohig to h'ls house,’ Ic., the 
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Lofise of anutlicr pcnwn. Similarly, ^fTT Vnl fww "H ffxn 
^ f * tt/iHe Lil tney chhipd raluij * the jackal rciiiuinr<I hid 

ill Ilia hole.’ 


280. The ^nitivc ^tnn sometimes assumes the plural 
temiiiiatiun and is then used as a noun, in the sense 
‘one’s own |>eople.' Thus, ^ ^ij»|y % xmi ^BTOT, ‘he came 
to his own (people).’ It sometimes is thus used cHipticaily in 
the siii^Iar, when the reference is clear: as, 

mn, ‘ he struck his own (child, IkmIv, etc.),’ as the coiincction 
limy indicate. 

281. It will l»e noticed that all the shorter forms of the 

Refle.\ive pn.iioun are identical with those of the Honorific 
pronoun, 'grtj. Tims, i| ^ ^ may inenii, ‘he 

stnick you,’ (honorific form), or ‘ he struck himself.’ ^^■hen- 
ever, therefore, the sense niiRht he anibipuous, the loni'cr 
fonn of the Reflexive is to be preferred combined with 'ami; 

tl'US, ^ ^ ^ 

himself.’ 


Dialectic Phoxosiixal Declexsiox. 

282. "Hie tables annexed to this section exhibit the pro- 
nominal declension of thirteen dinlects. Preliminary to the 
tables, the followinp remarks upon the forms current in the 
more important of these, may be found of servk-e. Tlie Braj 
forms are so uniform and rcfnilar as to demand little illus¬ 
tration. The tables exhibit nil the common Mdnrdrf colloquial 
forms. The remarks in the following paragraphs refer 
c>pccially to the MdrwdK of the ‘ Plays.’ 

BrsjIWun.. 283. Rarely, in Braj, and iff are used for the genitive 
instead of ^ and thus, ift ^ ^ air^ Mhy 

ui.nd I know not;’ irCTI Q ^ fnfY,‘but he »-onsumes mv 
heart.’ For jftff, I have also met ifVn. Of the Relative 
and Correlative pronouns, gen. sing, forms, aro and irm 
‘rcquently occur in literature. '** 
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284. Tlic juspiratcd and iinnsnirated bases of the 1st {UjpHtiim 

• * ^ iVdooiuu. 

PerMitial prunuun arc indifferently employed: thus, »fTlT 
‘hear my suppliration;* gir JTtO WTff* ‘bear my 
word.’ ^ is used alone, as ap. sinp., in the fullon’inp: 

-wm Tnt, ‘ I have received the rumniand of my (luru* 

Instead of the repiilur !»asc, tr, of the Mdr* obi. sinp. of the 
2iid |R*rsonal pronoun, ^llraj, nt' bs sometimes used; as, 
wt % ‘ f’orakh Adth has led thee astray.’ 

285. V and are the common nom. sinp. forms of the MirwW 0«- 

^ n.. 1 -V. _s. monrtiiitjTc*. 

Ino Denionstnitivcs, and Thus we read; uj 

foTM, ‘ •>«•, writinp a noteif ‘ this treachery 

has the Enplisliman eommitted.’ But is found for if (Hf) 
and tfrfor as. 71^ art^ an^*Y, ‘thisy/Apf has 

come into the junple;’ ^ TTW^» ‘^bat same lord, O 
queen! ’ Besides the forms piven in the tables, the ‘ Plays ’ 
often use the Braj ti lH H- ‘o ‘be obi. sinp,; as, e.p., 

TT ^ ‘(be) Inis found that;’ where w is for W (Il.Il.titi. 

The base also o«‘eurs in the (honorific) plur. in the 
follmvinp. the posl|M»sition ^ of the apent bcinp repularly 
omitted : aptn; ‘ be has made (me) immortal.’ % 

occurs in the same ease, as in ^ *«ila ^Tt ‘he 

declared to me the knowletlpc of Brahma.' Finally, ^ also 
is used as a base in the obi. sing., as in uT<l<nl 
‘ Btaguld his wife.’ 

a. In both cnlloquial Mewdn Mafu-dH,'Vt (masc.) and 
^ or TTI (fern.) arc uniformly employed for TTf, ‘this,’ and ^ 

(inns<*.) and ^ (fciii.) for * that.’ The distinction of gender is 
preserved in the nom. sinp. only. Of the former pronoun, the 
regular old. sing, is if in both these colloquial dialects. In 
the colliMiuial of Mur«‘^r and .Meway the Relative is very 
commonly used for the Correlative pronoun.* 


* n>« KtuilPDlaill Dole tbe diffririit* here ipilieetcd between eulloqokl 
3l&r«'ap and tbal uf ibe * Pla}-*.’ 
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MrwM 

Ftcalivitin. 


b. In the ^n. sin^r. of the 1st and 2nd pcrs. pronouns, 
^>e^ides the fonns §:ivcu in the Tables, the Muirs use »tfYai5t 
and 

286. Besides and 9 arc also used for the Relative. 

Tl>e most eomnion sinR. inflection is as, 

^Bt ft Bft. ‘ in whom dwells that lord of thine.’ This inflected 
form alone expresses the ••ase of then^ent, but ft is iK-cnsionally 
borrowed from the Braj in this and other rases: as, *rt ft 
BT fTTT, ‘ he who placed (his) band upon (my) bead.’ 

287. Besides the forms of the Interro^tire piven in the 

tables, and ftt*l are found in the obi. sinp.: thus, in the 
case of the ap., fftar qj^ ‘ what sinner has led (him) 

astray ?Tiq^ ‘ who,leavinp his kinpdom, 
has practised austerities?.’ So also the repulor form, aitq, 
occurs in the ca-M! of the apent; as, "ft tqpi f^TTT, 

‘what teacher hath piven (thee) knowlcdpe?.’ anfT, for qpT» 
* what?,’ occurs in the ‘ Plays,’ but this is Braj. The rcpulnr 
.Miir. form, qrKf.occurs in the folluwinp: »fTX t fi t q ft Bim, 
‘ what business of mine in the sarde ?.’ qrt is used in the 
followinp, merely os a sipn of a question, like the com*sj>ondlnp 
qsn in II.II.; fqwT ^ ‘ ia there rain without wind ?’ 

288. Mewiipf, it will be observed, is distinpuished from all 
other Hindi dialects in retaininp separate forms for the mosc. 
and fcin., in all except the two Personal pronouns. It should 
be further oliservcd, that the Mew^ji pronominal penitives in 
3^ are less common than those in ftlt. Tlic lonpcr plural 
forms of the Personal pronouns, in lit and are preferred 
to the shorter for the true pluraL 

289. In the colloquial of lioth Miinvdr and Mewrir, the 
reflexive penitive, qtqqr, u rarely used. Tlie penitivc of the 


• Fik the pruiioDciitiou of ihe 6r»t iliphtliuop qfTi iu these foru>», 
■ee § 33. 
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several pninouns conimonly takes its plaee. even ivlicn referrin!? 
to the subjert of the sentence. Thus the .Mtinvtips would 
usually say, »fTft = ‘ I 

shall do my work;’ ^ ^ % atT^I = ^ ifN arm, 

‘he went to his villnp;;’ ^ ^ ^ vfr?t ^n?n, = % 

TjT , ‘ they mounted their horses,’ etc. 

290. Ill Ibr liimalajrss, to far aa my obaerratlon hn« goar, people are 
not partieulnr aliotit ntinp the lloaorific pronoun, and frequently addrea* 
their anperiors with 71(1, when no di^mpect i» Intended, in a way that 
aonnda very atran(;e to one naed to the apeecli of the Uangea Valley on 
the plalna. Indeed, '^ffQ la very rarely beard from tbe Himalayan 
tnoantainerni, exrept from indlvldnala wlio may have minglcil much with 
the pco|4r of tlie plalna. 8o al»o they freely uae the 2ud per*, ting., 
wliere in the Haiige* Valley we thouhl only hear tbe plur. 

a. Bat in Naipili. orrura a liooorifie pninooo, 7TtTTf^> which U naed 
exactly a* tfllu in High Hindi, and take* the regular poatpoailioni 
witliont inflection throoghout; at, B U T f^ l Iff 1$ diVT. H.ll., 

tit tffTtI ^ 1^1 'if it be the will of your Excellency.* Tlio 

Reflexive pninnun, in N'aipall, it or It it oninflected in the 

old. aing.; in the plural, for H.H. loc. plor., (1, it naed the form, 

m. For the High Hindi, xgtq % or Vl% 'of 

one'* oclf,’ ‘of one’* own accord,’ Naipali hat ^|^ ailQi. 

291 . In the arrhaie Hindi of Chamly according to Mr. 

Beamtss (it and lit, like other ohi. pmnominal stems, urc 
u.sed for all cases more fre<|uetitly without than with the 
postjMisitions. Among his examples are: WIT *it ft^a 

‘how shall there Im? salvation for me?;’ vrni lit WTR 
‘loni, my name U ^»r7| WPT Tit 1TT7T ‘hearing this 

word, thy father.’* 

292 . In the archaic Baisw:i|n of the lidnint/an all the 
post|H>sitions, e.xccpting that of the agent, whieh has no 
cxistonre in the cjustcm dialects, arc often employed with the 
pronouns as in High Hindi. But they arc much more 


* Vide Journal At. Sue. of Itcngnl, Part I. No. II. 1873. 
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frequently omitted, and the inflected base of the pronoun, 
sing, or plur., may tiicn reprciient any oblique case wliBte\-er. 
Tirui is indicated in the tables by placing the postpositiuna in 
a parenthesi!). 

a. ThU mnark •• lo ih* n** of Il»p obliqae furmt of the prunooni. 
■pplle* not oulf lo the old raeirm lliodl, but, more or lr*», to allorrbaic 
Hindi porirj, ■«, e.g., to lit* writings of Ibe imput liard, Chamd, Kailr 
and others. Aboodaut iliastratioos wili be found in Ibe Sjolax. 

293- In the llamdyan 'if is used, instead of lit nr > in 
the case of the agent; as, 'It ‘ that which 

I may not have asked.* The same remark npplies to^or^’.* 

294. Obser\'e, that while the longer oblique forms, affff, 
Tftff, of the I’crsonol pronouns, arc eoustantly used in the 
UAmaynn, both with and without the postptisitions, on the 
other hand, the shorter oblitpic forms, aft and always 
take the postpositions. 

a. f7| is occasionally used in the gen. plur., fur finrtt ns 

In the folloning; 7 ) ‘in >ny esteem, they are 

treasuries of merit.* 

b. Besides the more common oblique forms of the 1st Pers. 
pron., given in the tables, a form Ttf, in the coinpouiul, Tff 

(= 1 ^ Hike me,* occurs in one place only in the 
HAmAyau. Analogous to this, is an obi. sing, form, 7lf, of 
the 2nd Pers. pron., noted by Prof. De Tassy in his Hindoul 
Grammar. 

m 

c. The Sanskrit geniti\'e sing, of the Personal pronouns, 
TtH, TTW, ‘tny,* ‘ thy,* frequently occur in the Jidmnytni, as in 
other Hindi poetry, but they cannot be ucimuntcd Hindi, and 
ore therefore omitted from the tables. 


* It »boald be obarnred, liowevrr. tint llie RimAgan exhibits great 

confusion in tbe use of tbe direct nnd passive couslruvtiun. 
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295. Ill the (Unlei't of tlic llutnnuan, tlic repiilar fonns of 1’*"“™**”,*'^ 
the Di'iiioii^tnitivc {iroiiuuiis. arc or nf, Mliis,* and Efcmijva. 

‘tiint.’ But for tl^,n fonii ^for%F, iiietr. prat.) uIho 
occurs; a.«. xm KW ^ ‘ tliis is a mark of devotion 

to IlAm' III tlic old. siiip., the Bruxiinatc Demonstrative is 
inflected to or ntf; the remote, to or, rarely, frff. 

Kxnmples are, f^rfv »TT7T Ifwnf ‘in this manner 

Ithnrnt, biithinp;’ ^fi| , ‘apnin and apnin 

she as|is him;’i 4 V^ ‘my evil fortune 

keeps him alive;’ tjff % I^> ‘in the licurt of thL« (demon);’ 

»?f ’TW, ‘in tills, ilic name of the lord of Uaghn' 

a. In tlie plural, we most commonly meet the infli'cted 

fonns, which, like the obi. sinp. forms, are used, 

after the manner of the dialect, either with or without the 
postpositions. Thus, ^TT^, ‘ keep these 

(two) in your eyes.* For the dat. and ac<r. plur., fonns 'ggflj 
and exist; as, tnnfVH ^ ^Wr» ‘the lord of the 
world pave a wilderness to these.’ For these, and 
also occur. 

b. In the Ramayan we meet n fonii, Tffgf, of the Remote 
Deinonstmtivc pronoun; the finul ^ is eommonly nut an 
essential part of the word, but an emplmtic particle, = Br. ip, 

II.H., But sometimes it Si'cins to be added merely nietri 
pratiil, us, e.p., in the followinp: tRtft ’IT I 

?Pf ?r«?T ^ I ‘ Ini' fyes full of tears, joining 

both hands, to the lord nothing could he say.’ 

c. Similarly, in other nix’liaie Hindi, we find the emphatic 

nom. sing, forms, (for of tlic I’rox. Demons, 

pronoun, ^ (Tjf). Thus, fstn fgtT 

fifTCrnf, ^Ifra/inid, having delivered tliis instruetiun to the 
god.s went to his own world;’‘saying just this.' 

The final ^ or ifr bus arisen from the sandhi of the final 
inherent ^ of ^ with the emphatic particle ^or gt,= II.II., 
tfV. In the fonns t[fT, T 17 ,uf the same pronoun, the final 
vowel is simply lengthened inctri gratia. 
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d. In the Rdntdt/nn and other Hindi poetry, we occasionally 
meet the Sanskrit Denioristrativc ‘this;’ as, 

Tfij ‘ pcn'nded by sin and iiiipiirity is this body of 
thine.’ 

296. Tlie most common forms of tlie obi. sinp. of the 
Relative and Correhitive pronouns in the Hdmuynn and 
similar poetry, arc or %ft| and fttff or ?lff. Wtff and 
tnff also o€!cur, but are nut so common as in Braj. All these 
forms, as alxjve remarked, arc used in any case, either with 
or without the postpositions: a-S c.g., ‘ia 

what quarter Xdrad wa.s seated;* ftfff 'IT TZ 
‘on that mountain was a large fig-tree.’ Instead of these 
longer forms, the Bmj obL foniis, ^ and m, ore often used, 
but generally with the postpositions. 

Rrm. Like sod Ttt. however, lhf*e are «J»o eomeUme* n*ed 
■alittantirrly witlioot the poetpodtivnn, »» 1 b ihe following line from the 

umbki BiitUi trr ^ iw 'ra m ^ • in wiio*e iwsiy 

love dwell* not, regard hi* body u n bomiiig-groond (of the driul^* 

a. The genitive of these pronouns is thus comtiionly ex¬ 
pressed in the Itdmdyan by faiff, and firff, tiff, or 

etc.; as, %ff ‘by rcmcmitering (of) wbom;’ 

aij "H f T tit , ‘ whose handmaid thou art.’ But the Braj 
in fleeted genitives, arrq, mg* ocrasiotially occur, and, still 
more rarely, UTO; as, e.g., *ni ‘into 

whose heart this conversation enters.’ A form TlTlf, for ftlff» 
Ls found in a few places; as, ^*1 ttg iHT >1 » ‘the 

lord hath not forsaken him (who) hath taken refuge with him,’ 
lit., ‘ gotie to his feet.’ 

b. is found in the obi. sing, for i|ff: os, tllj 
‘who hath made (his) mother crazy.’ In the phrase, 

»l'l wgfR, ‘thinking this in his mind,’ is an emphatic 
form of the acc. sing.,= II.H., Very rarely, the Cor- 

rebtive, tit, is treated as if indwlinablc; ns, e.g., THI 
‘ over him, Jldm is chief.’ 
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r. Insiead of tlic (>))Iique forms, f^pf and f?Pf, % and 7 } 
also soiiirtinies oircur, with the direct construction, after the 
manner of modem Eastern Ilindf: as, e.g., % ' 311 ^, 

‘Messed arc they who bore (them); ’ 7 } ^^3 VPTT, ‘ they 

beheld the two brothers.’ 

</. Tlie Sanskrit fonns of llie Relative and Correlative pro¬ 
nouns, are o<*casiunHny used: thus, 

*wlio l>ehold thy face with reverence;* ‘whom 

ascetic saints behold.* 

297. Tlie most common fonn of the first Interropative 
pninoun, in the Rdmiyan, is apt*!. To thi.«, the fern, 
tennination, tf, is sometimes added, a.s in the followinf^: 

ftni aftff wpft, ‘what thinp ha-s been so dear to 
me ?.’ The Braj ait is also occasionally used; a.s, 0 
«ft 31%, ‘ who can enuincrute (their) countless dis^ises ?.’ 

fl. In the obi. sing, the regular fomis, furff, %ff (*#A/), are 
preferred to others when the pronoun Is used substantively: 
as, %ff TPt 3l<.ri f%TYv, ‘ with tvhoin do they cherish enmity?.’ 
The medial f is sometimes dropped: ns, \nT3 %V^T, ‘who 
broke the bow ?.’ But when the pronoun is used adjcctively, 
the nom. mure commonly remains unchanged: as, 
fgfV} ^nWT, *in what way may I obtain the maiden?;’ but may 
take the fern, teraiinatiun : as, WTf% iTTi;, ‘in what 

way ran (all the wonders! be recounted ?.’ An obi. sing, fumi, 
also occurs: thas, ^ 3IU% WTVT, * of what use 

is pleasure to one destitute of religion ?.’ Thus may be c«m- 
trocted to as, urni, ‘of what use can it be?.* 

Tlie Braj obi. sing., arrff , is also found; as, Vlff, * whom 
wouldst thou ser^'e?.* The plur. forms, nom. 3[g3f, obi. fVf, 
tVftir, etc., call fur no special remark or illustration. 

298. For the second Interrogative, 7RT, when u.scd sub¬ 
stantively, qrrf (3rr^) ^ the usual substitute in the Rdmdyan, 
The Braj fomus 3rr and UTl, also occur. In the obi. sing., 
9Tf1 is found; as, WTTI, *fur what fault ?.’ fif or fii is 


IntmnffstiTM 
in KbffikTtn. 
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u»(*d for <HT a more sipn of interropotion; tliiis, ilff 
firrrf^ ^ man, a crow ever live without meat ?.’ 

290. For Indefinite pronoun, 

nnd “re the roinnum substitutes in the Itdmd- 

ynn. Tims, f^ f^FTHn, ‘was tlicre ever 

any saint wifiioul faitli?.* 1 siiould suppose a nominative 
or ^^« iy must exLst, but have not notieed it. Tlic 
f of y is Imwevcr oertaiidy preserved in the obi. fonn, 
b»r whieh is also use«l; as in ‘“t 

any time.' Besides the above nom. forms, and also 
oemr, as in the followinp: ^ tifcH ‘no 

wise man will call it wronp;' nrf^ ^ ul*! TPt '*ni 
no one know this thing.' We also find and %?rt. 

a. In the obi. sing, a variety of fonns exist. • (•“ Ibe 

dot. and arc. tfTWff' is used: as, ^rr»ff 
not impute blame to any one;’ and also ns, ^ti| 

“TTT! W>I ‘it cannot in any way be told;’ where ^ is 

lengthened metri gratiA. An obi. plur. form, exu*ts; 

thus, Ttm tiT»*f trra. ‘ C'cry one received pdn.' The fern. 

occurs iu the following: •tfl 

«in no way did he comprehend.’ 

300. Tlie second Indefinite pronoun, is used in 

archaic Baisrr’tSri poctrj-, but ^ is preferred, often in the 
augmented I’rakritic fonn, It is always indeclinable, 

as in High Hindi. Thus, TW.^ 

* (after) some days Jldm will come and dwell (here).’ 

301. The Reflexive pronoun commonly appears in the 

iidwirfyoM as W or us, tbtjvI ftC ‘Ibut) that 

same himself is not;’ ^ ‘the lord of men him¬ 

self mounted.’ The genitive of the Reflexive in the same 
dialcit is in the following, where ‘one’s 

own,’ is contrasted with ttTi ‘another’s;’ ^ ’J’l ’I 

‘no one heard at all his own (or) another’s (voice).’ 
The fcm. form U as, ‘toward myself.’ 
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Tlic penultimate vowel i« sometimes lengthened metri gratitl; 
thus, UTrfW. 

a. Sometimes, in the Ililmdyan and other poetry, the 
Sanskrit indeclinable Reflexive pronoun, is substituted 
for ITTJ; thus, Tni|« ffT ‘ himself a con¬ 

suming fire.' Similarly, for the possessive, ’Vm*!, the Sans¬ 
krit inseparable possessive particle, t??, is often prefixed to 
a word; as, ‘cutting off" (his) head with his 

OWT 1 hand.’ 

302- For ^nt the gen. of the Honorific pronoun, ^tnj, 
the usual substitute in old Baiswdrf poetry is tCTST > HTR ^*“*3™“- 
^ W Bharat your Majesty’s son?.' 

303 The modern cnslerti dlulecU, and eencemlly tlie SIuithiK, are £'*"*"■* ^, 

E. CoUoqituli. 

rhararteri«rd by a remarkable variety of inflectional forma. In all Uie 
dialerta raat of Atiahabad, llie Drmonatralivei, the Relative and Corre¬ 
lative, and the Interrogative prunnuna, have an boaorifie and a Don- 
honorific fiirm of dedenaiitn, in each of which, again, there ia a longer 
and a shorter form. In tbit fnlorw of honorific furmt, it will be observed, 
three dialects stand in rontraat wilh those of the west, which only nae the 
plural for the singular, to express respect, and have an Honorific pronona 
only in the 2ad person. In the following tables, the bonorific forma are 
given in the second line of case forms in each dialect. Althongh the 
Sod IVraonal pronoun haa no honorific declenskn baaed on Uie same theme 
as the non-honorifir, the place of such a declension Is taken by the srords 
and their equivalents, = H.ll. ^THl- 

304. Of tt>e longer and shorter forms, it is to be observed that in fas of Long 
Maitbili, at least, the longer is oted only as a subatanlive ; the ahortcr ponss, s*c. 
may l*e used hoth in an adjective and in a sulMtantive sense when referring 

to inanimate olijects, hot only In an aifjectire sente when referring to 
animate objects. 

305. The student will note in the Bhojpuri, filligadhi, and Maitbili, 

the DSC of the gen. formation in aa a theme for all the ohi. cases. I 
have brand the postpositions and even in High Hindi, in con- 

stnictinn with tlie geniti\-e of pronouns, at in M, t|T, and eircii 
in ^ 7^. Imt tida usage is exceptional and must be regarded as foreign 
to the idiom of Western HindL 
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306. Xqmrroui varintUnit fniot llie r*»trrn forma givro lu llie 
ocTor, a* fullowa. In »oidf dUtrlrfa Id Ike eaat. the final mowmaul 

uf and i* changed ky Ike matica lo giving mrh forma aa 
^ •" “0 plural forms ik* ^ of fke conjonct 

*9 in all plural ba>es may be nplioually dropped In Ukojpuri, .^lagadhl, 
and Mailliili; Ihna we may bare or or f41> eic- Tbe 

aamr opiion nbtaina place in Ike Irrminalioo of Ike pinral; ao lhat nr 
may have or 'we;' or * Ibrac,’ elc. Alao in 

Bkcjpuri. to demonalratiir forma in (T*f ^*11 inllial, 

^ la optionally prefixed, giving, e.g,, or 'd*g4ll * * Ikeae; 

or * iheir,' etc.; and alao to the kaaea of Ibe aing. of Ike rame 

pronoun*, giving, e.g., if, for {1^, Mkia;’ if^, ft»r , •tliat;’ for 
• tkeir*,’ for ipTf, ‘ of Ibis’ etc. In tliia 

aamr dialect, again, aa alao in ^lailliili, tbe ayllable HT may lie adilrd to 
any fnrm of the nom. pinr. of the Demonatrative, Relalive, Correlative, 
and Interrogative proumin* ; giving tkiia eitbcr or tdil , * Ikeae’ 

(boa.); or * who ?* etc. 

307. For tbe Proximate and Remote Demonatrative, llie Rriatirr, 

Correlative, and Inlermgative pronoona, tbe Bkojpuri and the .Maitbili, 
of tbe extreme eaat and auutb-eaat, alao nae, fur lliinga only, another aeriea 
derived from the aame pronominal baaea, aa followa: Bk. fi^or 
•Ibia;' or Mkat;’ or ‘who?’ ; or 

fR?^, and flTWRIT or fR^^, ‘that 5 ’ or ‘who?’ 

Tlieae arc all declined aa aubatantives making tkeir plurals f t^RR, 
r 1 rRR , etc. 

а. To tiirae, aa to tbe other prononna, |f la sometimea prefixed lo an 
initial ^ or R ; giving ancb forma aa ff fT^RI , »lr. 

б. The .Maitlilli of Central and Wealem Pnrniyi, exidbita a variation 

of the aamr aeriea, tbna: TRV. (fR^ or RrY. fpnfY or RRti,* 

«r In 8. Bliagalpur, tkla aeriea la ngnin allghlly varied, 

tkua: tfR. RifR (RfR. nfR) • RfR- 

c. In Bkojpuri a variant, Jf^, for of the aimve pronominal 
aeries ia nard for * tliia,' when one cannot call Ike name of that abich la 


* Tlicae forma are not given In Grienon’a Grammars Ikongli be atatra 
that tbe aeriea ia rarried oot. I anpply them iberefure from the analogy 
of tlir ulker forma. 
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refriTrd to. In the Dodb, the phrase 'HTTI. 'what (b) the name?’ 
it usril under similar circamstances. 


308. In Bhojpiiri, Mopidhi, and Maltbill, the genitive singalar of all Hh. M;. end 

« ^11. I’twimm. 

tlie pronouns after the I’ersunal prunouna, may be formed, not only liy Omiii^, 

adding to the stem the regular genitive poatpositiun, as in High Hindi; 

but alto by adding to the stem the affix ICT^. which is inflected to ^ for 

the oliliijne form, a long vowel in the penult of the direct form bring then 

always lengthened. Thus, we have in Maithlli either jrf^ ’ffi or 

( = 11.11. or lfar(, obi. Sh. ^ ^ or ttfriiT. 


309. In the Serampore translation of the N. T. into Bagtielkhap^i 
Hindi,* the fullowlog pronominal forms orrur. The nom. pinr. of the 
1st Personal pronoun Is and tlie obi. plur., Of the 2od 

Pers<inal pronoun, the nom. plur. , and the ohi. plnr., 

^ and are each found in both the nom. and obi. plur. of the Proximate 
Demonstrative ; 11^ also occurs as nom. sing. Tbe nom. plur. of the 
Remote Demonstrative, is and tbe obi. plur., always . 

Tbe Relative and Correlative make the obi. plnr., respectively, sod 

Tbe Interrogative is tbe nom. and obi. sing, arc alike. 

All the ohI. forms aliove given are used with the postpositions, which are. 
fur the most part, tbe tame as in Braj ; but h used for Tite 
periphrastic plur. is sometimes formed with at in other eastern 

dialects; thus, ^ H.ll. ^11 liVlTt t. 


Baghelkhipdi 

Pronouns. 


310. For the indication of a true plural, tlie eastern dialects all prefer 
the periphrastic form to tbe inflectional; and in pure Maithlli, this it the 
only form employed, tbe original inflectional ploralt being only used In an 
bonoriflc sense. For this periphrastic plural the eastern dialerts all prefer to 
tbe word RlYlIi tbo* i>*cd in western Hindi, the word and its variant 
fiwms, MM. MMff. M?!. Md Besides MM. Maithlli alto 

erophtys, in tlie north, ""d in the south and east, 

MTTffM. ^nT. appending these preferably to the bate of 

the old. cases. According to Bearoes, in BhojpuH, tbe longer plural 
forms, as fTfMTT. preferred to the shorter, when 

emphads is intended. For tbe plural of = II. H. mYT. ‘ «•*.’ 

ftf AM !• commonly employed ; as, fMRM MT MMM WT. * some banaes 
are burning.’ 


Proaom 
in £.11. 


Plur. 


Baptist Mission Press, Serampore, I8jl. 
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rRoxouxs. 


[g 311-315. 


OimtaadOM. 
I'rDuoiii. Ocsi* 
Uim. 


311. Of Ibf (ffnltivp forma, tho« la ^ are olillqne and tUe ot^ra 
direct. Ttina we have, Bh. ‘my Horae;’ Ml. 

leftTV, hooae,’ etc. But exceptioiu are foond in the Mijfailhi 

gen. po«t{KMilion. %rr (frm. nied abonl Patna, which b both nia»c. 

direct and oldiqtte, and in W. Bliojpdri and Avadbi, where tlie maac. obi 
of the gen. in and the poatpoaition If, end* In aa in High Hindi. 


Emphatic Pro- 312. Analogoua to the emphatic forma in in the lUmifjfam, we 6nd 
Forma in .Migadbl, and Mallhili, emphatic forma of the obi. -Ug. of 

the lal and 2nd pera. pronoun in aa, e.g., ailO> * w® alao,’ nIf • 

* thee alao.* Beaidea ibrae, Bliojpiiri alao haa tiie forma, 4iV^> f ♦iT* 
•even me,' and liVfT* *«''«*• Ihee.’ 


Hoaorifie Pro- 313. M’liile the IlonoriBc pronoun, tfm, will Ire iieard In the raatrm 
anuaa in E.U. whererrr .Mohammedan influence ia fell, aa alao among the 

Mlgadhl-apeaking people In the diatrirts of Patna and Uayd, yet Uinwgli 
the brgeat part of tbb region the lunger form —in Riwi, 'VT*ri— 

b preferred. Aa a rule, thia ia declined regularly as a noun, unchanged 
throughoot the aingolar. But In tlie dialect of Riwi, the nom. aing. 
^Rtnn b aomrtimes inflected to in the obL caaea; and in Miigadlit, 

when naed reflexively, forma of the gen. aing., uiu|«i, ufl(|*li nre n^ed. 
In the Mailhili of 8. Bhagalpdr, occur the rarianta, fur the nom. aing., 
and : niao, for the regular ohL aing., • and 

Tlie plural la formed by the addition of BIT, uTlBi 
base of the aingular. But in Migadhi, and nre alao 

naed throughout the pInraL In Avadh, the usual form is 

314. In BbojpBri, not only VQB, hut also another word, 0*^1 • 
rarianta, 'V^T,li nnd T,d4T> b used aa an Honorific pronoun. Thia 
b declined regularly aa a noun, except that In tlie gen. aing. and ia Ilia 
TOC. we have variant forms, The plural b regular; 

nom. aing. tftBR ®r iftTM,* etc., througfaouL A variant of Ihb aamo 
theme b heard in W. M&gadhi, nom. pinr. . In \V. 

Maiihni alao, *nd » plnr-t xftTXI. are naed. 


315. Beddea the above, Maitbill also employs as an Honorific pronoun 
of the 2nd person, ia the north, dif t> In the west, alto uilf I i these are 
declined regularly aa nonnt in the sing. In the north, an instrumeolal 
inflected form, b used. The plural b formed periphraatically, after 
the mauoer of the dialect. Along the north bank of the Ganges, from 


* Abo ry Goal. 
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nf«r Patna, to the Ko«i RIvar, yet another fomi, •» o»rtl, also 

drcUned regularly tbroogliont. 

318. In Bhojpliri. Magadhl and Malthlll, the Ar/rrlw prononn *• 
with rariation* aa fullowi:—Oh., ^VtyWTi and 'Vnii 

Mt.. in the north, ! in the eatt, ^01^; In the lonlh, *«d 

alK) In 8. Bbagalpiir, These eihibit certain 

Irregularitiet of declenaion, aa fuUoara. In Bhojpuii, ^<t*l makes the obi. 
sing. ^Bnrr; but in the west, also WnT*f and ; the (ten. sing, ia 

^rni*l. VOT*I. or ^tni (obi. ^tn^T)- The nora. plur. is t the 

gen. pinr., ia N. MnaalTarphr, ^1. In Migadbl, the ReArxire U 

declined regularly througbont, except in the gen. ^g., ^**1*1 1 • 

In Maltliili, the Reflexive, under all ll>e above forma, makes the obi. aing., 

^t|an ( but in 8. Bhagalpur, also ^tyapS nnd VQMff. or like the 
nominative. The gen. sing, ia variously ^tpi, nfd ^1*1*1- 1“ 

8. Bhagalpur ia nlso used n gen. plot., Vfl Inti'S tfT® t 

317. In the following Tables the inflected form of the 
genitive is not always given, but may be readily known from Tables, 
the rules for the inflection of the genitive postpositions in the 
several dialects. A bracket between the pronominal bases 
nnd the postpositions indicates that either of the postpositions 
may be added to any of the bracketed forms. Alternative 
postpositions, where not given, may be supplied for the 
different dialects firom Table II. 
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PRONOUSS. 


[S§ 31&-321. 


BfliiarkjiMiUM 

Pnmomiiul 

nblta. 


Additiosal 

niMijpAri 

Kama. 


318. Ob«*n’c, that whenever, in the pronominal tables, we 

l>avc a final short vowel, in poetry tins vowel may, metri 
gratiA, l)e optionally lengtliened, ho tliat we may have, c.g., 
sucli fonns ns fw • %ff» 

319. Observe, further, that in many dialects ^nun-dr i.s 
freely inserted or omitted in all the above pronouns, both in 
the tenninations and, less frequently, in the pronominal base. 
Tlius, we have iff»t, tiWlf, %fif» «rt, for artu, liVvftt %ff. 
Tl, etc., etc. It has not been thought necessary to give all 
such trifling variations in detail. 

320. Occa.sionally, for the arc. postposition, tit, the 

postposition (also written ?rr^, Hit, “"‘1 HTfl,) is 

used in constniction with pronominal genitives. Thu.s we 
find nt, % nt, foe ‘I'e ace.., Hit is 

also sometimes added, like directly to the inflected base. 
Thus in the MApvAri play of I/lrd and Rnnjd, we liave'ljH 
5t^ .... ^ Hit, * (they) w’ill give thee the secret.’ 

321. In Bbnjpuri tlie follnwing formi an given by (irirnon In 
addition to lbo»e exhibited In tbe table*.* 

(I) Of the first Pen. pronoun :—nnm. and obi. plnr., IgHH, ; In 

the wrst, oom. sing., ^ ; nom. and obi. sing., iff; nom. and obi. plnr., 
fHIH. fHf H. gHH ; in N. .Muiaffarpur, g«t<Tf H; in Siran, 
elsewhere, nom. and obL plur., gHH. t fHlfH t 

(8) Of tbe Sod Pen. pronoun :—in tbe west, nom. sing., ?r.5f5 obi. 
sIngM lit, il. (old. form, IJgt), nom. and obi. pInr..H^ir, 
ggil. IJTTH; in N. MuxafiTarpur, elsewhere, 

HTlffHH, 1.H• 

(3) Of tite two Demonstrative* fat obi. ting., Jlfg. Wltf t in Sfiran, 
nom. ting., for t- ^ I for HI, fHI, ■“'1 old. 

plur., ^»gn, PHhI. Aon, ^THThI. 


* The option lodiraled in \ 306 applies throngbont nil plnral form*, 
where not otherwise indicated. 

t Alto in Utgtdbi. 






TABLE VIII. DIALECTIC PB050MINAL DECLENSION: Ist Pkbsosil Pbokoux 

etc., ‘I.’ 


I 




i 

1 Kmamjt. 

1 Br^f. 

1 

MifwdfL 

Me»dfL 

Q*rkm4lL 

KmmimL 

SmifdiL 

OU 

jfmML 

BIw4L 

Bh^pM. 

iligndkt. 

UnUAilL 


.V. 

t.. 


■ii. ft. ft. 


Ft- 

% 

It. 

rff. 

“H- 

M. 

Bt- 

K. iff. 
f*l- 

1 

f*l. 

jA- 


! Ac. ^ 




ef]» 


t- 

-tu fVlY. 



Bt Wt. 

*lff . 

«tTT; 

5fKT. lltTT 1%. 

5fiTT5 5fha t^- 





bT 



WTf. 

?ff J 


If'RXT* 

f?lT.T; f^TTlf^W- 

f*TTT; fWTTjiNr. 

•< 

i 

Ag. 

??it. 


'it it. 
ft- 

»%. 


B^. 

• 

JTBit. 

% 

tTfotHmg. 

HPnflug. 

IFamrtmf. 

n’mmtinjg. 

fFantiag. 

iJ 

c 

£ 

zc 

■ All. 

1 

1 



»ft |?ff. 

?K* 

^ l»- 

%% 



ifr ) 

^ /ft. ir^- 

«rff 1%. 

«fT Jini. 

fUTTp' 

f*TTT| 

f^j 


U. 

JTTT. 



mft. 





iTtr. 


^nr^* 

5ftT. iftTl-* 

^rti:. 5TtTT-’ 
f^. f5m.* 

fun:* f’lt- 

5itTt 9tT«- 

f»nt, fw^T>. f’lt- 


U 


(tIT. 

B. 


sw 

w- 

5i5rt. 

n»nfw. 

^ \ 

»?tff (inf^>. 
?ff 1 

*<"• 

jfi^w 

■e* *" 

fUTTj 

f»irr) 

f5ITTj^’ 


N. 


1*1. 

JB. 


H- 

fH. 

JB. 

fTfR flf«ifB. 
fT^. 

fW. f^lf • 

fH- 


fUT^. 


^lYi 

f^ncT ^ %• 


Ac. ) 

f»» 

fif. 

iB. 

f»l. fwt 
f»in. fKfii)^* 

Ht In 
»ft/^’ 

»ft. »ftiiH%. f. 

w?- 

JsH- 

-155: 

ftfif \__ 

f*rfif- 
f*l iw^). 

fn fn. 

f»f Bi- 

fJPlt: fmft 

f^Kt: fW^Y 1%. 

f%. 

^ SiNi. 



|n* 


J 

ii 

Ag. 



f»».f*lt u 
f»l»!. fUf*!)^' 

»ft. 

*ft. 

> 

f^ %. 

fml 

fH. 

fTamtinf. 


fTanting. 

tFmting. 

fftmtirng. 


Ab. ^ 

I 


HI 

f»». f*ff \wt. 
f»l»». f^jlt. 


»ft. »fWl^‘ 
»ftfTt J^- 

f»rk. 

f^r* 

—I*: 

ftfil IwTf. 


^ til. im. 

'^Iw. 

finitl-^ 

fJTfUP' 

—\lu 

f*MYj 

fW 


«. 

tPUTT. ^ 

firnct. 

f»m!t. 

f^, fvt isr. 1 

»ftTl. 

»ft, 

»ftfTt ja^.ifr. 

f^nft. 

f^- 

fmft. 

ftfil 

WB. 

WBTX- 

fmT. 

f»^ 


f»nft |bI- 
fiMtjwr. 

firn 

1 

i 

L. 


to'*- 

1 

1 

nW* fulfil 

wtiint. 

»ft|fRt.j 

*ftfTt 


tBB »rt. 

ftfil |5n. 
fiHf j^nfii. 

fK (flfif;- 

fn^n- 

f»f 5|. 

fiT^ 

flTPl/’^* 

f^nft W 

f5m wm “t. 


I 


»an nnJf, wiili ibr {KMfpoUUoiu. * Obliqae Utrm, * Ftm. * latind af H?!. •■7 «>*• •»«»» af plwality flt«o ta § 185, nuy be uecd lbnxi|be«t with eaj of Uwm tbmn. 


















































































Plural. Singular. 


TABLE IX. DIALECTIC PEONOillXAL DECLENSION; 2nd Personal Pronoun. 








etc., ‘thou.’ 







1 High BtnM 

Kanamjl. 

BraJ. 

Uirw^Ti- 

Uew 4 ri. 

OarMII. 

Kmmionl. 

Kaipdll. 

1 Old BaintdfL 

Atmdht. 

BltedL 

BhaJpM. 

MigadhI. 

Maithilt. 

N. 

^ N. 


i-sm. 

1-t 

\ 

I- 

UTN.fNN. 


?n. It. 


P. 

P. 


\ ~ ■ ■■ 

t.lff. 

ifff. iffrf. 

Ar. 1 

D- ) 


Ntfif. 

lit 

1 

i Tfrff. 

' Tft iflf. 

i^r 

1 


iftt. 

I.NlN- 

^|WTt. 

irt RnJ. 

ift NT. 


NtTTtlitTT 1%. 
TttfTTsirffTTjNT. 

T^Slf^ }%. 
irtfTTs litfTTj ^ 

ifr, It. 

<^<■1! «i^<i 11. 
irtfTTj irtfTTjiNr 

Ag. 

1 ^. 

1 


^ j 

1*. 

'it. 

itti Tf. 

wt/it. 

^ if. 

ltl|l 

'Ifj^* 

1; 

fFmmting. 

ITantiug. 

IFtatlng. 

IFnt’mg. 

IFtmling. 

Ah. 




^}i- 

^ 1 

NT 

NTTT/ 

Ntt 


itlNTZ. 

Hj%. 

(Tfm\ 

!!ft 

Ntj^ 

Wt \_ 

TTTfTTj 

2^1%. 

cTTfTTj 

&• 

O. 

NTT* 


»Kt. 

WTTt. 

ei 

itfr. 

5 Kt. 

itft. 

ITtT. 

iftr* 

WTT- 

iflT* Titrs iftTf.* 

iftT. litTT.* 

litTt litr®. lit^. 





last- 

wtfTT.litftsIltfTT’ 







Jfl j'*™*’- 



L. 

... 1 ^- 


Ml.. 


Nt |TTTt. 

ntttM- 

Ntt Nt. 


if'iNT. 

>t/NTfN. 


Wftrl- 

WT^j’^- 

IftTT 

■itVTT/’'- • 

iJtt )- 
irt^Tp' 

iftTT 1.5, 

■ftTvrr- 

N. 


NN. 






fnfN. 

p. IJFf. 

Pf- 



s .» 

miTTft. 

5Lf^U' 

irtfTT.IuTTj 

ip. 


ipri. 

JN. 

NTU- 

Pf. 


Ac. \ 
D. 1 

IP Tit. 

IP^- 

nTfJr- 

w« 

Nt 


Irt- 

IPN. 

P \NTit. 
jJNH j jrfN* 

fllfN \_ 

pflr- 

i-i I"- 

prp. 

l^'t: mptl^l.i 
irtfTN; irtfTNJ NT- 

irtpt 'll. 
mpTitJilN. 

NlfTTwjJ^ 

An- 

JN %. 


l* 5 i 

wt. 

Nt. 

SI- 

IPNJ 

firm \ a 

m%} 

p?* 

frrnmtmg. 

tTamtirng. 

/ 

IFoMting. 

IFanting. 

IFanting. 

Ah. 

IP %• 


1^. 

• 

ntt- 

Wt.NtRn‘1 

NtNt 

^tNTt J 


i» . 

PNJ^. 

filfN \NT 3 . 


p nn|%. 
NTU JlTf. 

pf iPf" 

&• 

mpt W 

irtfTTNNl. 

0. 



IPfTT^. 

fiTfTTY. 

Ntrt. 

Nt tNt.Tt. 
NtNt [ait. 
NiNTtJifr. 

gNrCt. 

IprCr. 

pO» 

tHfn \ ^ 

PfTT- 

piT* 

^ • 

VR 

PfTT* 


Ntpt \1. %T. 
mirNtJlTT.* 

lltTTTNNl. 

L. 

* (NT- 

T-(^. 

^ lit. 

Trt-[^ 


SI” 

ipnj 

firfN f«Tt. 
ftt^lNTfW. 


pNWl»f. 
NTU jUT- 

pfTTTT-i 

•Mh. 

mfTNj 

NTpt 

infTNtr' 

itfTT Wl- 


‘ TJil. form mjr onl, givet lo U.U cm. ; I .boold tofer It would be »ed uko la oilier eaioa. 


* Oblique form. * Fern. In*^. * loalead of 5 [l|,aajof ibe wonb drnoUagpluralitjr given In il83,may be need throughout wltli eajr of iLeie theme*. 
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TABLE X. DIALECTIC PRONOMIXAL DECLENSION. — Pro.kiuatb Dbmoxstratitb Piio5oux; etc., ‘this.’ 



17. MmUf. 

KoMauJt, 

BrmJ. 

Mdrtrift, 

UewdfL 

a»r^ydii. 

KumtUnL 

KmtpdlL 

Md AabWyl. 

j4tM4At. 

Riw4L 

Bk^pirL 

MigudkL 

MaUkUL 

N. 



TIf. 

ift. m. 
xn* /• 

Tift. m. 
tlT, tlT./. 

tit. tn. 

tit. tif. 

t;. 

TV* 

Hf. 

t 

tn. 

t- nff.’ 

lit. 

t 

t. T. T^.I.tf. I- 
it;, f. Ti.TiTti. 

Ac. ] 
D. 1 

ft. 

?!*• 
m) 

mff. 

T^. k f 

tnft.Ttftlit. 

k h 

VT- 


tre’i—*. 

, 


n tlT. 

^ 1*# 

tlffj^- 

Tit. inPRir^ 

PtI 1%. 

jrann/ttw. 

pfii.pt. I. 
tra^T. J%tr. 

Af 




n. T^. 
Wt. 

t 

’I- 


tre’l^ 

TT r 

Tff. 

/Ftntlmg. 

ffmutbtg. 

fTmflmg. 

IFmmtimg. 

tTamtbtf. 

X. 


s. 


n. 

11 



Vf> T^- 

v%* 


Vf’ 

v%- 

T’ftrr.* PtTT’t. 

Tlt»T.* 

K 

T*I^^. 

V%‘VI-^ 
tIf»T. flf^. 

T*i-fri 

nwir-Ttrat U 
fintna. fittn.l 

Ar. 1 
U. J 


^ l»V 

rftr* 


"dlt^l 1» 
irt.xrt |^‘ 

trait, fwtlt- 
trt J%. 

1^- 

S'-ft 


rtff. t(- 

SiH'- 

T*l 

?;}'«• 

I»I, PMTWi a 

Tit 

Vf 

T7IWj%ti. 

Ag. 

Is 

r^)"- 

^ li 
wt) 

jW- 

r»t. ^• 
tit. tit. 

trait, 
tit. tit. 

ti *r. 

#s. 

Vi %• 

r<tl 

u 

VI- 

rw- 

tf'antmg. 

ITaarlag. 

B'mittimg. 

framtimf. 

fTamtimf. 


X. 

n. 51- 


it.^. 

s:} 

’TO lit. 


trifr. fii%. 

Ag. 

TO S. 

WT r 

IT 

1 

jx. 

tf.fr.S. 

% 

I. %. 

Ac. 1 
D. 1 


«t 

i»i. W 

ift. T^«i ‘) iw 

Ag. 

TO U 

a.r») • 

TO 

^r’ 

ifi. fii 
•3*lt,fl»^P 


Ueuote DEiioxsTa.vTiVF. Pronoun; etc., ‘that,’ ‘hi*,’ ‘she,’ ‘it.’ 


lir# Wla 

W. «. 


it. 


it. 

n. inn. 


n. itfr.* it.* 

H. 

n, I. Ii, it. ir.’ 

II- 

H. I. 

II- 

lit. I»It. 

in. it.-i, *i. tin- 

IT. ^ 

Ml • ^ 

^tltlT. 



TOf. Ilftl^ 
nt, it 

TOt.TOtl^. 

TOt. 

lit. 

it. 



^ /*'*. 

itfil^^^ 

it IT. 

iflil- 

iti.itiTTl ^ 
ift. i»iiTr ^ 

il lii- 
itirr/tti. 

ifl. it. it. nl It 
iriTT. itiTT Jil- 

TO. TOt. 
nft. it* 

ii. 

fir- 

III-, 
i j 

itff. 

ir^- 


fTmthg, 

trmmtiag. 

IFfating. 

IFantimg, 

s. 

%. it. 

S. 

ii.it. 

TO. I^I. 
I»I.* 

it. 

it, it TO. 
^11. TOii- 

I*I.‘ 

I*TIT.* itiTI. 

n. 

I*T. TO. 

nt^. Jrfl. 


IftlT.* 


TOt.TOtU 
■It. tit )”• 

TOtiS. 

It ]%. 

9i. 

n ifl. 

TOIl 

TO TOt. 

j 

w 

TOfi, i|f. 

"" !•!<.. 
!»!) 

^ ^IT 

itlTOj^ 

TOii- 

IftTOIT J 

I»I 

I»TITTjill. 

i^.y^i 

i»fin. TOiT 

JPflTT. TOIT^ 

TOt. TOt. 
It. tit- 

TOt. 
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IVa/iag. 

tTmfing. 
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IFmating, 

^"anting. 
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• Tlw prripbraalic plor. with ^ may bt iu«ii wiUi ^t. "««> ^ft. Tbo formt ia iIm Sud llor, aad idor., ara beoortilc. ’ Tba plural bomiii&-; aoa-bimorifle plural ronoMl by adding 
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TABLE XI. DIALECTIC PBOXOMIXAL DECLENSION. — Belatite Pkoxot-x; etc., ‘who,’ ‘wliieli.’ 
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TABLE XII. DIALECTIC PRONOMINAL DECLENSION.— Iw Istehhooative Paoxors; etc., ‘ who,’ ‘what.’ 




High Hindi 

KnnmnJL 

Br^. 

Uirtnifi 

UtmifL 

CnrAiedll. 

Knirndnal. 

ymigdll. 

old Bml$w<lrl. 

jtcndkl. 

Kin^L 

BAnJfMrl. 

MignJAL 

Uuithilt. 


s. 


«T. 

lit. 


fW. yf. 

it. 

it. it. 

y. yi- 

itr 

aww, wwfw. 


arara. 

(rew. yw. ' 

%. y. 

y atta. 

■< 

p 

o 

Ac.) 
D. / 

m. 

fire ^r- 

T]’X- 

aiFTff. 
in a?f. 

SiS's 

wij.ireT. W- 
Ht ) 



% yif. 

S wrt* 

fulf. yf. itr- 

EW*!. WWfW- 

asafit. y^. 

% 

yf 1 

an Iff. 

aaff' 

^.yii. %)(y 
^yi.yaxjaiT. 

^ 1 (^). 
aart/yi- 

yf,« i(y. 

QQ 

Aj. 

f«re %. 


w «f. 

Vn^. 

yit. wit. 

^ w. 


S)’- 

fyir. yf. 
nww. yr- 

fTnmtimg. 

fFamting, 

If’antlng. 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 


S. 


iff. 

lit- 

yy. mi. 

yi.^. 

it. 

y. 

it. yi. 

irew. 


arara. 

rea. aftw. 

y fireiaiy- 

fre. fipf. 

fy*f. fyy. 

D 

P 


fi«^. 

fire <r- 

fjrH- 

^u. 

irertr 

iwtj^ 



53.1« 

ranif. wwfTi 
f^. fani lajf 

"ir 

are 

awreiry. 
fyf Jan. 

fro Vi)- 

fTOaroJ(%ai). 

fatif. haapraK^v 
asfa^ Jai- 


Af. 


fire 

fiifif u 

wtr* 

fwt. 

anrt. 

«wt. 



22.rK- 

y»i| 

fare- 

fyf. 

irmntimg. 

/Tantirng. 

fTntimg. 

W nfiaf. 

Wanting. 








Isr Ikdefishe Peonouk; 

etc., ‘Buy,’ ‘any one. 

etc. 





N. 



jiitw. 
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iftf. wraft- 


it. %- 

ytf. 

%ar.yy.^afre 

atT».yr.%B.ty 

%ai. 

y 4. ait*iijt- 

yr, ww. «a(. 
a»ty. 

wB • y 
arret, yat- 

aitf. ya- ^ 

^arr. arrerr. afrar. 

P 

3 

Vi 

Ac. I 
D. / 


f^ 1^- 



?}«• 


% wftf. 


yir. awfire. 
wwti- 

yf. TO {wi 
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%»)*'• 

y^ri^' 

jil AVjn. w 

aw^ J[{i} 

arfiy. yWtJ an. 

iai^U%>. 
arty J(%af). 

At A'om. or 

iarn. aiar^t ai^TJt. iwrnJ 1 ^ ' 
fyyn 

00 

Ag. 


firep 

^(U 

yit. 

wit. 

it. 

wt w- 


S')*- 

ww- 

ITmtmg. 

H"tmting. 

fFmntimg, 

Wanting. 

Wanting. 

2m> Interbo( 

OAiiTE and 2x1) IxnEFUOTB Paoxocss; 

’ gai» ‘a“y 

‘some.’ 




N. 


i 

MT. 

HIT. Wl- 


irt{. 

yi- 

yr- 

yx. f«. 

t 

^fT. WT^. 

fw.«. 

• 


w. 

asT. y. 

yy. 

an. it- 

ay, 4y. 

Hi 

Ac.! 
*>• 1 

^ «lt. 


^ iff. 

1 
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• 

• • • 


w. 

nry. 

’ft I”- 
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iy jan- 
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afT^. yf. fai% Y^- 
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i 

a 
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*«i. ’3f»!; In N. MoMlTarpur. “"*7- 

In Ibc \V^ espedalijr. Ibe forma beginning with a vowel are often written 
and pronounced with an initial ^ s thus, ^4^l> ^T^nCT# 

Ibr etc. 

(4) Of the Relative. Correlative, and Interrogative;—ta the \\\ obL 

ring, (of tUnga onlyX «n^. HTf. al»o, 

where, . or %. 7^, % ; nom. and obi. plnr., 

i«PTY; «^T. flTf^rri. fVf^T; obi. piur., in the we ^ 
m’l^. 4fpi^ ; •“ N- .Moaalfarpdr, 

(5) Of tlie neot. Interrogative:—In the W., nom. »log.,ftfPJ, f^^^l • 

in N. Muialfarpur, obi. ling., ^1^; al»o very commoo, an inflected 
initr. ring., in Moie of * why.’ 

(0) Of the neut. Iodeflnite;—in the U’., In N- 

Mnaaifarpbr, ! in tsiran. 


322. In JJigadhi we have additional form* ai followi. 

(1) Of tlie lit Peri, pronoun :—nom. and obi. plnr., !♦! 


Additional 

M&gidhl 

Furaw. 


(2) Of the 2nd Peru, pronoun:—nom. and obi. plnr., 

frrr^* rte- 

(3) Of the two Demonitrativea:—nom. and obi. plnr, 

obi. plnr. only, 

(4) Of the Relative. Correlative, and Interrogativenom. and «hl. 

plur., ; f7T*f. i f*f*f • I In Gay*, for gen. 

ring., nnd i»4.I. 

(5X Of the pcnonal Indefinite pronoun:—ohi. ling., 


323. The following additional &laitliili formi may be noted, 

(1) Of the Peiaooal prononninom. ring., |f4I, fSl. Rtl?5 “•»!• 

ring., ^iff, TiVff. (poetic). ^ ^ 

(2) Of the Demonitrative prononm:—obi. ring., 


Additional 

llriUull 

Famu. 


Alio in MfigadliL 


















MiioellcMaai 

LHaWtM 

KutniB, 


FROXOUK*. [5 324. 

i3i Of lh« RfUilvr. Corrriatirc, •nd IiilnTO(pitire pronoon*:— obL 

fW»W«TT, 

(4) In the Mahlitif, ibe I*t Indaf. prononn, hu aa obi. plur. ba*p, 
J lb** Sod lodrfioltr, •‘M* lha po»tpo«]tiuo* either to the 
ouin. fiirm., of In an iallcctcd baio, ; Ibe plural U wmnllnif. 

Th« l«l Indefinite make* tbe (fen. atan., 

tCfwqTt tbe ifen. plur., io 8. SlaitlilU. f4il4^. In Central and 8. 
Muiafiarinir, 9r*l4l and wf*m are alio n*«d for W. 

324. To the funns above given may be added the 
folloning, some of wliicli I am unable to assign to any 
particular time or place. 

(1) ‘I,’ is evidently a sliortened fomt of tbe 
Mupran 1^.* An abbreviated form, for the obi, sing., 

is sometimes used by Chand. Chand makes the obi. 
plur. of tbe l.st and 2nd Personal pronouns, and TTuff. 

But and ^ with the postpositions, are also employ^. 

(2) ^ and *)f arc sometimes substituted for ^ or ij, 

‘thou.’ In western Hindi, 1 have met n-ith a gen. sing, of 
this pronoun. >TT , for as, c.g., fT», 

‘let the wife of tbe Mogul take thy hand.’ A Prokritic gen. 
•‘•••{T., (for Sk. iTtf,) is nttw and tlien nsed in arcliaic 
Hindi. 

(3) In tbe nom. sing, of the Proximate Demonstrative, 
the following variant forms occur, viz.;— 

Vf* Df these, the last three appear, in some 

ca-ses at least, to be merely emphatic forms. In the obi. 


• # I* laid by Prof. Ra*t«irk. D'orabulary to Prrm Sdgar, anb. 
vof.), to be n»rd in tbe obi. ilng. uritb tlie pottpoiitioa %, in the following 
Arnlh Cbaupfii: ^ % irfu ^ fmf^. Boi jf, in this place. Is 

in fart, the Braj emplialir partirle, = nnd % is a Braj form of the 
CoojunrtJre partiriple, ^ (from the rerb 41^), which b in High 
UlMdi added dirrflly to qsft, making We tberrfora render,— 

• Awe (then) remained my honor f ’ Kruhttd to RmkmimL, PA: Ch. LXI. 
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plur., nc find and • In Braj, i*T i-s soiuetimes spoken 
and written fur 

(•I) In the declension of the Remote Demonstrative, 
occurs in the nom. sing., and, in the obi. sing., ^ is 
soinetinics found ft>r m, and tny, for ^Tff* Fnr tkc ubL 
sing., rustic Muhammedans sometimes substitute 

It occurs also in the following from the Mapvdrf Play of (it^S 
Clumtl-, % WR,‘fix (yonr) thoughts on him.’ In 

the obi. plur., ^ and ^»tTit arc found for the dat., ; 
and 'ail, in the case of the agent, for ^ if. 

(5) Variant forms of the Correlative pronoun are, in the 

nom. sing., and for Tlie latter two are 

emphatic forms. In the obi. sing., fjf and fay occur, for 

; I have als«» met with a gen. sing., tTTJPfti = tire tff» 
which evidently belongs to the S.W. m alone is used ns gen. 
sing, in the following from the Prem Sugar : Vff xfTJf JTI 
’Snff, ‘what is his name?', occurs in Braj for Vlff, 

and fanifil, for the obL plur., of the Relative, ftl*!* 

for and mxf, for the obi. plur., f^, of the Correlative, 
also occur in literary Hindi. 

(6) For the nom. sing, of the Interrogative, we find 
in the ‘ Chrestoinathie * of Prof. De Tassy, iftji and 

An obi. sing, and plur., qnxj, for f^, is found in 
western Hindi. and occur, for the Indefinite, 

ti^, and ^ and WW, ’iff ^ belong 

to the west. For the Braj Interrogative. ^iifT, = Wf. we 
sometimes have and in the obi. sing., for WTf • 

(7) As the nom. sing, of the Reflexive pronoun, xmj, I 

have met with With this same pronoun, is evidently to 

be connected a nom. plur. form, In the only 

place, however, where I have met with it, gif would have 
been used in High Hindi. In the obi. forms of this pronoun, 
^ is often substituted for ^ after X|, as, c.g., in vr3R> obi. 
plur., for 
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Pbonovinal Adjectives. 

325. Besides the above pronouns, many pronominal 
adjeetives occur. They may nearly all be use<l either 
as adjectives or as pronouns. Two series, the one 
expressive of qimntity, the other of kind, are formed 
from the five pronominal elements noted in § 255. 
WTien used substantively, they all follow, in High 
Hindi, the first variety of masculine declension; when 
used adjectively, they follow the laws for the inflection 
of Tadbhava adjectives in 'WT, and are thus inflt“cted to 
li, masc., and fern. The following tables exhibit, first 
the High Hindi forms, and then the dialectic forms of 
each series:— 



Table XIII. : Pbo.nominal Aimectives. 

ProB. 

Bm*. 

AoJicnm or Qvahtttt. 

Aojccnw or Euro. 

T ^ 

V * ihb much.’ 
Utd.) 

’inch,’ ’like thU.' 


j- * tiuit much.’ 

1 

fwmnjiw, 1 

icabJ. *»arb,’ ’like llwL' 


1 ’ ■! much.’ 

ftnn 

fjmwr titmj. ) 

* like « hieh.' * ba* 

fn 

> *M ronrb.* 

finTT lill-t.f 

frnnnjkitmdA 

r ’how morh 

ftnn kind,) 

* like lliat,’ * »u.* 


JhriiJ, * like ohBt * bow 










AwEcnvEs OF Kind. Adjectivks op Qu.iNTi’nr. 


TABLE XIY. DIALECTIC FOBMS OF TIIE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


a.HbuU. 


Br^. 

Mirg*T^ 


G«fhie4tL 

ymlp0ll. 

0. BaU. 

AvodhL 

Riirdi. 

Bk»jf>irt. 

Migadht. 

Xaithitl. 

TIT^- 

rm. 

T^- 



inr^- 

Tprarr 

Trf?T. 

THT. 

iJTT. 

inn- 

HHWTi 5.tin* 

Tlfro. 

TTfHlt. 

nftret. 

jnnrr. 

pire. jnrere.* jre^/jn».* 
prrer. 








^nn- 

’■tm. 

vtTrer. 

ifrfjn*. 

^jrer. mil. 
Tifire. 


V 


^irrr- 


'snWV- 



niflire, ureq. uifl.* 

wr- 

liiriiii. 

^TreT- 

f5M*n- 

f^nn. 

fwjnfr. 



«n!T> 

^nTTVt. 

flPWT- 

BTfir. 

%fTT%.* 

%?n. 

^l7T^fT> 5fld* 

^n*ii 1 nnm« 
wnffre. 


^nrer. 

Ihrere.’ 

^hrer. 

fffirrr. 

f»nn. 


finnfV- 


^nrcft- 

njRii 

i!fn. ?ifn. 

»lnT. 

^TTWTf <irtn • 

Wn- 

9 WITl 1 •i* 

w ifil w* 

Iffiwt- 

^ S — 

Tnrtl- 

ihrer- 

jrnmu.* ?W%.* tIV 
rerei. 





wnft. 


nrfn. 


ihrer, ^nre- 


nfiret. 

X 


DiflHi. 

finnfr- 


wnft. 

^RHiT 

5rtt. 

wjnn. wirre. 

^ii^i ifn. 

^irei. 

ftrm. 

wfjre. 

^rrei- 

t^TT. 



T^- 

iraPr. 

’n- 






inre»f. 

pffipj.* jDTj,* jrf»f.* j. 

icT** inn. irtire.* 

• 



wv. 





• • • 



^€1T. 

’WT^- 

reitfWB.* rer^.* . 


Wr. 

wv. 


Nt. 

anft. 

jn 


* 

ire. 

Ire. 

ir^ire. 


wpi * ftrer.* %WT. 

?NfT. 


iwt. 

fnnfr. 

?nit- 

Itfr. 

n*ri* 

WW • 

7T^. 

ire- 

hti« 

5Nre.?re. 

flf,ire. 


^ei*i• ^ » 

nfw,* fiwf/ ?Nt. 

%«7 



fireft. 

^uft. 

vm. 

#• 


ire. 

««. 

iRre. 



Sre»i. 5f^.* 

fiRT.* %WT. 


I AnBfvAr optiooAlly wldwL * I luive only wet wltli these hi this obi. forw; coniwoidy whh the postporilloo • lo 8.E. extrenio EL S. of Qnnges. 

TV /mv SOO.] 
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§§ 320-028.] 


326. Besides tlie dialcrtie forms given in Table XIV., the 
follun'ing niodificrations of suiiic of these pronoiniiials also 
occur, vix.:—for BtWT; ftrtT*n. i«nn, ^THTT; for 

%Tn. an*! for fsrtn, ftnrr- The following forms 
also are oreasi«uially u.scd in literature, viz.:—%, 71, 
nicy arc respetrtively eijuivnlcnt to fV7niT> 

a. Tlic Sanskrit forms, = 

7rTflI, = ^, and ?ft^,= %zn, are oceusionally used in 
poetry. For and we also find TRU and <ai{iq. 

327. Besides the above, the follotving words also are 

used us proDoniioal adjectives. Those which terminate Aiij«eUT«». 
in ^ follow the declension of Tadbhava nouns or 
adjectives inflected to t|. The others, when usikI 
substantively, are declined like the second variety of 
masc. nouns; when used adjectively, they are in¬ 
declinable. 


Tfgl ek, ‘oof.’ 

Tpryt 4&»r4, • BDOthrr,* * Ihr otlwr.’ 

rfoBO*. ‘ both.’ 


"A. 

9407 tukal, 
tamtui, 

7^41 $»michi. 


-• bH,’ • the whole.’ 


IT *"■. ’every.’ 

ifrx: amr, * Ollier,’ • inorr.* 

^^77 Muf, • inurb,* ’ roBoy.’ 

h *<ri.J 

f%S7 mij, •»elf,”own.’ 

yiartfyil,'Bnother(per»oa).’ 


•e verml,* * bow mBny P 


328. tn* strictly speaking, is a cardinal numeral, 
and ^97, 1 dutrd, an ordinal, tni, ‘one,’ when used 
pronominally, is usiudly followed by ^Tt, ‘the other,’ 
in the succeeding clause ; as, ttai ^9771 ^_97^t ^ 

hamta, dtUrd roid thd^ ‘one ^tis laughing, the other 
was crjTUg.’ 

a. Sometimes 1I4 itself follows in the second clause, 
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when the first Tjn should be rendered ‘ one,’ the second, 

‘ another.* Thus, ^ ^ ^Tfm WT ek yah, ek wah 

kahtd lha, ‘ one was saying this, another, that.’ 

h. When follows ir* in the same clause, the 

two have a reciprocal force ; as ^ THi ’it If 
ek (iuvre ko mdrte ham, ‘ they are beating one another.’ 
is indeclinable in the plural. 

329- ifW donon, ‘ both,’ is declinable in the plur. 
only: thus, Nom. donon, Acc. ^t’it lit dnunj ko, etc. 

330- W »ah, ‘all,’ ‘every,’ often aspirates the final 

H in the oblique plural; thus, Acc. ih’ sabhon ko, 
Gen. ^ sabhon ka, etc. also, rarely occurs. 

a. When used in the singular, as, ^ sab ko, * to all,’ 
it denotes ‘all’ considered as a unity, ‘the whole;’ in the 
plural, lit, sahhoq ko, ‘ to all,’ it represents ‘ ail ’ as a 
plurality, ‘ every,’ ‘ every one.’ 

Rem. TtiFM fiirmi In iirr n«>t now regarded nt qoite elegant, nnd 
I* prefembly unlnSrcted Ihrongliont. At it rontnini in iUelf the idea 
of pinmiiljr, the plural lermiustion b regarded ni »aperflooa». 

331. The words sakal (Sk. ^ + w), samatt, 
and Hijrr also signify ‘ all,’ ‘ the whole.’ They are 
rarely, if ever, used us nouns. 

332. The Persian adjective har, ‘ every,’ though 
not very common in classic Hindi, is found even in the 
Prem Sdgar, and is freely used in the colloquial. It 
may therefore be fairly regarded as belonging to the 
language. It is never used substantively. Compounded 
with T^i ek, it means ‘ every one ’ or ‘ every single,’ and 
is used either as a substantive or adjective, thus: fT iP* 
^trvn har ek aya, ‘ every one came ; ’ fT ^ kar ek 
ghar, ‘ every single house.’ 
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333- when used substantively, and followed 

by no other pronominal in the next clause, always 
signifies ‘ more; ’ as, ^ mvjhe aur do, ‘ give mo 

more.’ But when used adjeclively, it may mean cither 
‘ more ’ or ‘ auotlier,’ us the context may determine. 
Thus, 5 % ^ mty'Ao aur anaj do, ‘ give me more 

grain; ’ but, ^ VK ? yah aur bat hai, ‘ this is 
another matter.’ 

a. When iftr is repeated in two successive clauses, 
the first is to bo rendered ^ one,’ and the second, 

‘ another.’ Thus, vif WTT» % «rf f yah bat aur 
hai, teah aur hai, ‘ this is one thing, that is another.’ 

334. Besides WTK, ‘ much,* we meet the intensive forms, 
arVTtrrr bahutera, and HT bahut sd, ‘ very much,* ‘ very 
many.’ 

a. Colloquially, ?nTT is also added to wjni, ‘ many,* with 
an intensive force; thus, WVWTTT is equivalent to the 
colloquial English idiom, *a great deal.* This use of 9TTT 
is only eolloquial. In Panjdbf it is employed much more 
extensively. 

335- ^ hai or % kai as an adjective means * several; ’ 
when used as a pronoun, it must be rendered ‘how 
many?’. It cannot take the postpositions. Thus, art; 

antf kai puru/ijh de, ‘ several men came; ’ % hai 
de, ‘how many came?’. WTxere in English ‘ several ’ 
has a pronominal force, it must be rendered in Hindi by 
^ kai ek or f«?nt ifai kitne ek; a», uik. ^ Ji kai ek 
hain, ‘ there arc several.’ But, kai haiij, would bo 
interrogative,—‘ how many arc there ?’. ^ IHI kai ek, 

and ftmif kitne ek, however, may also be used 
adjcctivcly in the same sense ; as, f«7T% ifai % kitne ek 
per hain, ‘ there are several trees.’ 
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[§s 336-338. 


Dialectic 

ProBom. 

Attjectiia. 


a. The pronomiiml adjective iiine is also, used 
in the sense of ‘ some,’ ‘ several,’ both substantively and 
adjectively. Thus, irft vnu tcahaij kitne 

hhdt hhi ae, ‘ several bards also came there; ’ ^ 

7m I kitnon kd mat hoi, ‘ it is the opinion of some.’ 

336- ny* ‘ own,’ may he used as a pronoun, the 
person and thing referred to being determined by the 
context; as, fro nij par dnd, ‘ to come to one’s 

own (house);’ f«ni wfr Tftff ny iuJJAi 

hharota mohi ndhi, ‘ I have no confidence in my own 
wisdom.’ Or it may bo added to possessive genitives of 
both nouns and pronouns, in the sense of the English 
‘ own ; ’ as, ^ ttstt ^ fini r^'d kd nij putra 

hai^ ‘ ho is the king’s own son; ’ vif finr \ yah 
meri nij ptutak hai, * this is my own book ; ’ Wf 
Vt: Ttvn teah apne nij ghar gayd, ‘ he went to his own 
house.’ Also we have such idioms with the genitive of 
firn as, fin W nij kd mdl, ‘ private property ; ’ fn 
an liVwT xy kd naukar^ ' a personal servant,’ etc. 

337. irmr pardgd, ‘another’s,’ is properly a pos¬ 
sessive adjective. It may be used either with or 
without a noun ; thus, Uf WT t yah pardye kd Aai, 
‘ this is another’s; ’ irtlt ^ pardi 9iri, ‘ another’s wife.’ 

338. The fulion'ing dialectic variations of the above 
pronominals occur, liz.:—for in. and ^5 for 

Br. K. N. O.B. fWT; for 

^friff, Br. ^ffift, M. N. O.B. ^ ; 

for «TTI. Br. K. «Tft; for Br. nt, ’wt. O.B. 

nufiC; for^, N. Wf , O.B. ; for ^jm, Br. 

O.B. Garh.,fit^, N. itT. emph. M. iftTf, 

and Tfnift. For Mdr. has 
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For Br. gives fifnft, Tpnft, Wioh, O.B., ^ 

(nom. plur.). For t[H, the Mdnvdn »*»* 

339. The fullotring pronuniina] adjectives arc Sanskrit. S*aikrii 
Tlie niost of them, a.s eoniparrd with the foregoing, arc of Adjourn, 
mrc oectirrcnce in the rolloquial, but are more frequent in 
literature, especially in poetry. 


qsq 

mmj/a. 

• olhrr,* 

qir 

hahu. 

I * much.' 


apar. 

‘ aDOtlier.' 


bkiri. 


mmuk, * 

a certain one.' 


jr»g. 



Mbkapm, 

•both.* 



• botli.* 

fqmfq kimm/ii. 

‘any.' 





par, ‘ anolfaer,’ * ol>i«r.* 


Mrr, 

•all.* 

qirqi 

prattffk. 

‘each.’ 





340. , as also the more common corrupted form, irnt* 

is ‘another,’ in the sense of‘a different one,’ like the Greek, 
•Ttpoe; but Is ‘another,' numerically, like the Greek 
dXXov. Tlius. qRi im, ‘ he went to another countrj’;* 
^rpi '4(IT'S, ‘there is no other expedient;’ hut, 
hear another reason.* For ^q^;, q^ Ls more commonly 
used; it is often compounded with the noun it qualifies. 
Examples arc: q^: ‘another’s fault;’ qx;^, ‘a foreign 

cquntry;’ q^iPlqi, ‘the other world.* 

341 The related words, ^ ‘both,’ ‘the 

two,' strictly speaking, are ail nouns, meaning ‘a pair;’ but 
they are practically pronominal adjectives, as will appear 
from the following examples: ^ ‘the two kings;' 

««l*a *r*nf qqvrrx ‘from both eyes a stream of water 
flowed;' ^qrfir ^ tfl fd . ‘joining (my) two hands.' 
Examples of the use of the other San.skrit pronominals are 
the following: qirq qrqiT ‘both a boundless ocean;' 

fqmfq ‘there is not any need;’ qqqi qfm f , 

‘ a certain person says qiNi fjpi, * every day.' 
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[IS 342-344. 


342. Trfh, (indeclinable), is occasionally u.sed -as a 
pronominal adjective; thus, irfjft 

story of each incarnation of the Lord.' and 

‘much,’ are both equivalent to and, like most of these 

Sanskrit pronominals, are chiefly used iu poetry. 

Compound Pbosouns. 

Co«p«iiad> 343. The relative pronoun may be compounded with 
the correlative or the indefinite pronouns. Each 
member is then inflected, but the postposition is added 
to the last only. 

Thus, with ^ , we have fre fire WT>m tis *<£, ‘ whosesoever 
with a?r ‘whoever;’ 

‘ whomeverwith aft Jo kuchh, ‘ whatever. 

«. For ait Niilpill hii» * wbodoerer." 

». In the Rdmiyun a rimllar 8an»krll rompoaod orenra. in the phraw 
%«t ^vt fMfV. ‘hi whatever way,’ where %*l, (for ^ ^’I.) l» 
In the in»tr. aing. 

rempimmi* 344. Other compounds are formed with <»«>■, 

‘other;’ as, mPTt ^ aur kuchh, ‘something else VtK 
aur koi, ‘ some one else;’ VtT ^ awr kaun, ‘who 
else?’. iPK ^ kya, ‘what else?,’ is colloquially 
used as a reply of strong affirmation.* 

a. Sometimes Mrtr occupies the second place, but the 
compound has then a different meaning; as, Wit 

koi aur, ‘ some other;’ fW <1T kuchh aur, ‘ some more.’ 

b. The pronominal, mpw , ‘other,’ is compounded with 

itself in the form MtwVJM (Sk. * each other,’ ‘ mutual ;’ 

but this IS rare in Hindi. The two are occasionaUy written 
separately, thus : Mprft ‘with mutual love.’ 

* In GarhwAl. awr alone U nted, with a pccnliar intonation, in the 
Munc ftc&M of ft fttroD^ alBnnatlvCo 






§§ 345 - 348 .] COMPOUND pronouns. -ivi 

345. The particle m sa, (infl. % w, ^ rf,) may be 
added to the nom. form of ^tn, thus: ^ irr A-oun «d, «>§»»»»€. 
lit., ‘ what like ?;’ ^ «T ^ % waA kaun sd per hat, 

‘what tree is that?,’ i.e., ‘what kind of a tree?’. 

«. Tlic same affix is added, colloquially, in the east at 
least, to the relative, and correlative, tfVM, making 

afr*! tn ; and in the Doab to the demonstratives, 

and mokiup ^ But I have never met 

these forms in literature. 

b. In old eastern pi>etry, however, the equivalent affix 
is added to the inflected base of the demonstratives, thus: 

fw T*f ^ or 

* like him.* 

c. For ortt «T. Mewdrf has fcm. as in the 

follownp: Wt ^ it ^ tft 

‘ what man told you ? ’. 

346. The indefinite pronouns are also compounded 

with iin tab ; as, ^ tab koi, ‘ every one,’ ?nt jn iwb.. 
aub kuehh, ‘everything.’ Before Aar may be 

used instead of in the same sense. 

347. A peculiar Indefinite is formed by repeating the 

indefinite pronoun with the negative particle, vi no, 
interposed j as, ^ Wit, koi no koi, ‘ some one or 
other ;’ *1 ’JW kuehh na kuehh, ‘a little,’ ‘somewhat,’ 

more rarely, ‘ some thing or other.’ In the former case, 
both members are inflected in the oblique cases, but the 
postposition is added only to the second; as, w 

kiai na kiai kd khet, ‘ the field of some one 

or other.’ 

348. ^ is idiomatically added to various pronouns and 
pronominal!* to give them an indefinite senise; it is then 
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ORIOIX or TliB FkOXOVM. 


[§§ 349 - 351 . 


rrfd Pro- 
Bomunk. 


PmoBBl Pro' 
nmnu Nohl 
SlDg. 


often i«earrcly rnpable of tranjslation. Thus, ^ 

‘ what we shall beTFW ‘a great deal,’ * ever much.’ 
Similar are, Tif I'tc. So also we find 

^ WTTT ; a.s. vw MWn ^ T\wr, ‘ no ffrea/ remembrance 
will remain.’ 

349. Tlie following proiiominals belong rather to Urdu 
than to Hindi, but as they will lie found in some modem 
Ilindf books, they are enumerated here. 

TPI ISi, •■wrUinoiw.’ 

WT% fir •.h.wh.-w 

^ . 1 ^ • Ollier,' • dtflriTOl.' f * moor,’nereiml.’ 

350. Of these, ail are Arabic, except which is 

I’ersian. Sly is sometimes used ns a negative prefix, 
espei’ially in the compound, Sl^ fifai^ {y'**'*‘)» ‘absent,’ 

‘ not present.’ ^m»n is always pronoumred fuhind. 
Although it belongs rather to Urdu than to Hindi, still it is 
often heard from Hindi-speaking people, especially in some 
parts of Oude. where, in a dialectic fonn, f It is often 

used, instead of the remote demonstrative, for a third 
p(‘rsonal pnmoun. Besides the people of Avadh also 

use plur., in the same way. 

Ouloix OF TUB Pkoxomixal Forms. 

351. It !■ impossililr, within Hip limiu of Ihp prpwot work, lo ili*rtt«s 
In every drtall, all the very nnmrrnuk varinliunt of Ihe Hindi prnnoont. 
1 ran only briefly indirate ibe prulmble origin of the more couimon form*, 
lo the noRi. »ing.. maim or mrs, of the I>t prrwinal pronoun, we have the 
Sk. in>tr. »Ing., mayd, Prak. mat, Ap. mHim, trnnnfrrrrd lo Ihe oom.* 
The nr, therefore, which U added lo ma/g, in the ra»e of Ihe ag., in 
High Hindi, la really »aperflunu», and in M&rwap, Old Baitwip, nod oilier 


* \1d. Laiueu : /ait. Limf, Prae., p. 4W. In Unjniiti, mrg U itill 
nted for the caie of the Agent, a»>igoed lo a oom. *ing., Aag, fur 8k. 
aAam. 
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archaic lliodi, maig, alooe, and properly, denote* that caae. The kame 
remarks mm/m/it matamdu, apply to toij, the Braj oom. •Inf. of the 2Dd 
perannal proooon. The tran*fer b clearly doe to a confniioo in the minda 
of the Ifnorant of the two conatractioo* of the aobject with the eerb.® 

a. Bcaides the I»t per*, nom. aiof., m«im, from a labial theme, the 
Braj preaent* a form, Aaaa or Aa*. which baa ariien from the eorre- 
•pondiof 8k. aiam, throofb Prakrit forms oAeaiaai. Ap. Aama|.t In the 
May. AAa or Aea. we have the aame word, with the common redaction of 
the dlphthonf 85). The rorre»pondinf >1 w. mAAg, 1 woold attribate to 
the llietne »m 0 , which appear* In the Sk. baae, atmaJ, and la alao the 
have of tlie 8k. plnr. declrnaion of thia prooonn. It preanppoaea a Prakrit 
form, afaMAain, after the analofy of the Pr., tiumaicam, for 8k. tram, H. 
fd. ThU theme, aaia, in Prakrit, refolarly became «Aa (4 108); ao that 
from aimakam, k being rrjected. we woold have amhtmm, and thence, aa 
almve, mhamg. mhkg. With the aame theme, $ma, I would connect tl>e 
E.II. oom. ting., Aom, at and A having been tranapoaed and m baerted 
between them. 

352. The nom. alng., it, of the 2nd peraon, haa ariaen from the 8k. 
noin. aing., Ivam. Tlie final nasal la preaerved in the SlApvArl and Old 
Baiawiyl, tig or fen. But I am inclined to regard the ti in ti me, mg., 
a* a gen., from 8k. tava, Uiruugh the Pr. fee. The Av. and R. nom. ring., 
fayan. aa alao the R. lot. ring., aiogee, prewint merely a varUat ortho- 
grapliy of taim, maim. 

a. The Bh. nom. aing., fenA, b a weakened form of tmmk, for tmmkma, 
the baae of the plnr. in High Hindi, where the theme fa bat received, like 
the pronominal themes « nod yn, in 8anakrit. the Increment ima. In the 
JIw, and .MAy. we have apparently a tranafer of tlie aapirale of 

faatA from the end to the beginning of the ayllable, aa In 4 108. 

353. The obi. ring, forma. mmJM, tmjk, hare tlielr immediate origia in 
the Prakrit genitive* ring., majjha, tmjjha, for mak, fnA. Prof. Laaien 
give* an nppoaile example of tlib change in the Prakrit root. Uj/ka, for 
8k. lika.l The form imaka occur* in the JUmdjfam, and mnat lie referred 
to a Pr. gen. ring., «<uy. (?) for 8k. manin; and. by analogy. foAn. to a 
Pr. gen., fnayo (?) f»r Sk. faro, formed after the analogy of the other 


• Vid. infra: f 357. 

t Laaaen: faxf. Limg. Prae. \ 178, 2. 

♦ lb. § 50. 
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Sanskrit pronominal genitive*. J/inAa, as also tuka, is funad In the 
Apabbransic Prakrit. 

a. Braj, Kanauji, Avadbi and some other dialects, present, in the 
Personal pronoons, tlie obL slog, tbemes, Ma, t*. Tbese also are troe 
genitives, and are so used by Chmmd, et ml.* Their immediate original is 
to be found in the Prakrit genitives *ing.,asaABn and faAna,t ahich again, 
Ihrongh tbe common change of a to A, may be compared with tlie Ur. 
proB. genitives, ji*m, tdn. In this «a. Prof. Lassen judges that we have 
tlie Sk. possessive, Bmm.\ Tbe analogy of the Braj leads ns to ascribe a 
similar origin to tbe SIw. obi. sing, tbemes, mAa, thm, from Prakrit bases, 
mimaJcm, tutmmJcm, to which, as above soggested, we may soppose that the 
possessive sea, (or the abl. plar. term., ihgmt, Ap. A*,) was originally added. 

A. Tbe R. obi. sing, forms, mad, fed, are, I think, to be explicated by 
tbe snpposition that, as the suffix ka was in Prakrit added to tbe themes 
osiaa, /BsAaM, so it may have been added to the shorter themes, ma (mu), 
and fa, of these same pronouns, giving new themes, maAo, faAa. Of 
these the original genitives would hare been waAosyo, fsAosya, whence 
would arise Pr. forms, ma4fAs^ fadAa, and thence, by familiar changes, at 
last, mrd, fnd. 

354. Tbe genitives, murd, terd, have been formed hy tbe addition to 
an old genitive, msAn, of Arr4 or ktrm, for AcrsAo, (Sk. kfUm), Bcames 
gives, from the vulgar Prakrit, tbe form maAsAem,^ from which mera, 
and merd are readily derived by tbe common elision of k and tite imndM 
of tbe then concurrent vowels. Tbe May. and Mw. gen. forms, mAdarn, 
mhdifm, etc., as also the eastern gen., mora, are similarly derived, 
through the combination of the same suffix with another Ap. Pr. gen. 
sing., msAan. In the gen., asAdraa, tbe longdpresupposes AaraAa, instead 
of kermko, a* the original form of the saffix. But in tbe dat. and acc. 
forms, ma aai, mAa aaf, fa not, thm mmi, the a of tbe base remains short 
because the retention of the initial a of tbe suffix prevented tbe con* 
currence and union of tbe vowels. The original form of these genitives is 
further iiiostrated by snch E.H. obi. pinr. forms of other pronouns as 
taAard, mmkkmrd, etc., in which, again, a Prakrit genitive has been taken as 
a new base, to which is appended the nsnai gen. postposition in a fuller form. 

* Vld. supra: 283, 291. f Sindhi retains the form moAng. 

{ /asf. Ltag. Prme., 4175, 8. But lioemle derives it from the Sk. abl. 
plur. term., AAyfse, Ap. An. Camp. Cmmm. p. 211. 

4 Camp. Gramm., voL IL p. 314. 
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a. In the ki of mohl, t^ki, etc., «c hnre the tame toffii which mtrkt 
the obi. tln^. of Doant la archaic Hindi, derired, as has been shown,* from 
the Ap. Pr. gen. tiog'. suffix, Ac (for Sic. cya). At in the rase of nouns, 
to here, Sfi^in, it is added to old fenitive forms. In like manner majke and 
tajke bare arisen from the addition of this Ai to otlier Prakrit genidret, 
majjha, tajjhm, giring majjhmki or majjhaki, and tujjhahi, whrnce, by 
elision of A and mmdhi of a and i, the modem forms. The final c in these 
datires is thns identical with the final e in the obi. ting, of Tadbhara 
oiMtnt in i. Regarding the use of these (originally) genidre formi as 
dadret and arrnsalires, it may be remarked that already in many Prakrit 
dialrcts, the datire having been lost. Its place was often lapplied by the 
genidre; and from the datire, as the case of the indirect object, it is but 
a step to the occotadre as the case of the direct object. 

355. In the M&y. obL forms, lit pert., «Aa>s, 2nd pert., taig or /Anfa, 
we hare a tme instr. sing., with which the abU postpositioa, sda, must be 
regarded as in grammatical eonttmcdon, as would be its original, $am, in 
Sanskrit. I should suppose, however, that the same forms in the loc., 
nsAoia atJkai, tkaig ipari, etc., most be regarded as genidret, for 1 
hare found no instance (»f the Sk. madkye and apart in coastmctioo with 
the instr. rate, but only with the gen. or occ. In the later Prakrit, the 
pronominiil termination oin is found in the gen., inttr. and loc. Ttius 
the aaalogoiu Prakrit forms, taia, ataig, are either gen., instr., or loc. 

After the same analogy, probably, may be explained the O. and Ku. obi. 
forms, ataig, ateg, tvai, as Prakrit instr. or gen. sing, forms in 
grammadcal coostmcdon with the postpositions. 

356. In the E.H. obi. ting, forms, kaautri, takard, etc., we bare a 
plural form transferred to the singular. We would hare expected, as in 
other dialects, kaatdrd, faAdnf; the shortening of the vowel is possibly to be 
explained by reference to the accent (?). The A of takara, as in nil the plur. 
forms of the pert, pronouns, represents the c of sma; by which is formed 
from ta, the increased base, fasiia. 

357. Most of the dialects present kam, as the nom. plur. of the 1st Petsonsl Pro. 

Non* 

personal pronoun. This bos arisen, by transposition of the consonants 
and loss of the plur. terminsdon, from the regular Prak. nom. plur., 
mAe, which is still retained in MAprfifi. Tbb Prakrit nom., issAc (amka), 
eridendy stands for an earlier form, acme, for the regular 8k. nom. 




Vid. § 190. 
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[§8 358-361. 


plar., MjfM, In which tha theme, asma, of the Sk. obt plur., aamJu, 
mtmAbMiM, etc., wa> auumed nlao Into the nom., nod the plor. termination, 
i, added after the analogy of all the other prooouoa; ao that »tm« 
( = ojaio -h- i) correapooda preciaely to the 8k. nomioadt-ea plur., te, ime, 
pe, etc. In the R. nom. plur., k»mM, I auipect that the A baa been 
ignorandy added to make the form correipond to the 8nd pen. nom. 
plnr., iumh, of the aame dialect. The Mw. nom. plor., mAo/ii. am I 
conjectare, ataoda for the acc. plar., aaiAtdg, of the wealem Prakrit, 
which has been aatamed iato the nom., after the manner of the Eugliah 
objerdre. In the rulgar phmae, • It la roe.* 

358. Tlte moat common form of the nom. plnr. of the 2nd peraon, la 
turn. For dila, in archaic Hindi, we have tlie form tumM, (al»o tumah,) 
which la bat one atep removed from the Pr. nom. plur., /natAc, fur the 
8k. yigam. Tlie aing. theme, fa (fen), ioerrnaed by tlie pronominal 
elemFOt, awo, wai, for the aake of regularity, aubatitnted fur the inrreaaed 
thrmr, ptuAaia, of the Sk. plur., and, aa in the caae of the lal pera., ojmc 
( aaiAe), a nom. plur., fnaAaia, waa alao formed from the theme of the obi. 
*•**». after tl»e analogy of the other pronouns making tunJimr. It would 
therefore appear that liealdea the claiaic 8k. irregular plnr., t/ii/am, 
paaAaida, jra^aidAAtA, etc., a more regular ploral, tiukme, ttukmdm, etc., 
waa alao formed from the base of the aing. 

359. In the MAp. nom. plur., the, the aspirate of tmmk has hern 
tranafrrrrd to the beginning of the previooa syllable, (giving /Anmr?). 
The nasal thus left alone, has been areakeord to Anu$r4r, and then lo«t, 
and the labial baa disappeared before the diphthong, aa in the sing., tain, 
for feepd, etc. In the Mw. tAajy. we have probably an acc. transferred to 
the nom., as in the 1st pera. mAaia, so that tkain stands for the Pr. acc. 
plnr., tnmkmn. 

Personal Pro- 380. The ncc. and dat. forma, kamem, tnmken, etc., of the personal 

ftnQfis; Obi. • • 

Plnr. pronouns have arisen Immediately from the Prakrit acensatires plur., 

amkiiu, famAarp. The hiatus points to the loss of an A, so that the forms 
la quesdon really stand for amAuAig, (AaaiaAig,) and fnaiAaAig,— 
Prakrit forms which ocrar freqneotly evro in archaic Hindi. This Atg I 
take to be identical with the same termiontfon ia the acc. and dat. sing, of 
nonot in old Hindi, already noticed in \ 190; I.e., It Is probably Ideotiral 
with the 8k. loc. slog, tenniaadoa, sasia, or the Sk. dat. plnr. term, ikj/am. 

381. Mott of the dialects present a longer and shorter theme ia the 
ohl. plur.; as, e.g., Aom or Aaaiag, fam or fnaiAeg, etc. All these themea 
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in nit Ihflr varietie* were orifiaaliy genitiren plot. Tlie longer formi 
frfet Oft. perhaps* to the Increased Pralcrit Ihensea, aAMnAra* la^jnaXfa * the 
shorter forms to the simple themes, aaina, tuskma. Ham aud turn or 
tamh are both used as genltires in old Hindi,* as also are the etjuivalent 
aaiAa, tumha. in the Inter Prakrit, where the gen. termlnallon, dpaa. of 
the earlier Prakrit, has quite disappeared. The longer forms, Aoeurg, 
AaMoai, faaiAoa. famaai, tuAaui, are to be explained by reference to the 
Pr. gen. plarals, amAoftam, tamMfmm, which were formed on the model 
of the gen. plur. of the Itt decL of 8k. raasc. noons. Tlie terminations, 
eg, ani, etc., hare therefore arisen in the same way as the same termina¬ 
tions in the declension of subslantives-t In the short a, of the O. famag, 
Aaetag, we bare a still farther redaction of e to a.t 

382. In the AUprirl and MewArl, the Pr. gen. plnr. termination, 
dMM, for Sk. Mm. has become as in the sobsUnlive declensioa. 
girlng mAdg, fArfg. for nmAdpoas, /aasAdaoai. The inserted y in the longer 
Mewifl forais. asArfayda, fAdnydg, distinctly poioU, as In solwtanUre 
derlensioo, to the elision of the Prakrit suffix. A, which, according to 
I^uten, was sometimes added to these pronominal bases 5 so tiuit these 
longer forms represent Prakrit geniUres, omAeAdpe**- tumMakafom, 
The nasal before y ronst be regarded at inorganic and unessential. As 
to the origin of the still longer forms, mAdgiaWg, rAd|c«rdg, I am nn- 
ccrUin. Baghelkhap^l presents a modem geo. form, riAdgre, as nom. 
plar.: apparently some such word as log is to he understood. 

883. The genltires plur., kamM, tumkM, hare arisen from the 
combinaUon of the Pr. koraka^ with the bases ajuAs and taaiAo. giring 
aiuAn kmrako, tmmkm kmrako.S from both of which, A haring Imeo elided, 
the forme omAanrae, tnmkaarao. must hare arisen; whence, by smsdAf. 
and the osoal transposition of ss and A in the 1st person, we bare, first 
tbe Brsj kamM*. tumk4rmu, then the K. Aamdro, tmmkdro, whence, 
finally, the H.H. forms kamM, faasAdid. In tbe case of the sliorter 
forms. Aaaidr, riusAdr. analogy leads ns to beliere that tbe suffix was 
first added to tbe base, not In lu increased fonn, AareAoA, but witbont 

tbe added As. 


• Vid., i 284, a. t VIA, i \9i. X VM., ( 85. 

$ Hoemle in the •Essays’ previously referred to. cites from the 
Mriekekkmkmti, a passage containing the analogous form, omkaktlmk* 
(fiir omkakerake). 
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Prtit. 0*in. 
Pronoan; 
Knou Siiig. 


Bfa. Dm. 
Pronoua; 
Norn. Siof. 


Bal.. Com)., 
l>t iatarx));., 
ProBOOna: 
Horn. Stag. 


m. ir, ia the M4pr&f{ and MeiHlri formi, aiAi^ra, thi§r», mhdgj», 
Mdg/a, Ibc jimuttdr b« orpiaSr, it rollowt, Ibal, la Ihii raar, thr affix 
wa» piconaitinilljr added, aot to the ba«r, aa ia the above forma, but to 
the gea., ao that the origiaal of tbeaa Rajpntana form* moat bare beeo 
mmtidfimm karukm, mmkJnmm Ara/aJra, etc. Otbrrwiae they muat be 
explaiacd like tbe regular forma. 

384. The variooa forma of the oom. aiag. of the Prox. Drmoaatrativr, 
which roataio A, via., jroA, yik, ylkm, Ik, ek, rkm, ke, liare probabljr all 
ariaea from the Sk. etkm^. llie Saal a of yiku, yrku, eAa, aa la the caae 
of oooaa,* repreaeata the Pr. e, fi>r the fiaal ak of r^ak. Laaaea gives a 
form, rke, which looks like the original of the Bh. ke. It appear* to 
presuppose a aom. plar., eaAe, from the stem etk. Tbe lost of the final 
aspirate from ek and ik, baa left tbe form* e, f. Tbe reamiaiag forms, 
yOi Jfd, jrog, maar. a, fern, d, I would coaarct with the base im, which, 
allbough baWng a defective decleoslon in Sanskrit, was fully declined in 
Prakrit. )’• and yd hare apparently arisen from the Pr. aom. maac. 
sing., im*, which, by elision, yielils lo, wbeare ya, and ya. Tlie final nasal 
o( yoy point* to tlie Prakrit neat., imaat, whence, iuM, yam, Tbe Mw. 
a, fern., d, most, similarly, be nacrihed tu baa, fern, fatd.f 

385. Tbe perfect analogy between the two demonstmtive proaooas 
seems to justify the hypothesis, that, a* in the case of the Prox. 
I>emoastratiTe, we have a variety of form* from e^a^ {v*A*) and imak, 
(ima), all resting oltimately upon the pronominal base i; so there must 
have been la tbe ancient vulgar ^teech, naalogous pronouns, oa^k, maiaJi, 
resting on tbe pronominal hose a, from which, precisely a* above, we 
must derive the various aom. forms of tbe Remote Demonstrative, iraA. 
But, although tbe existence of tills base is ahanilantly attested by such 
Sanskrit preposition* as at, apo, mpari, etc., yet I liavo met no instanre 
of a declension resting oa this labial, cither in Sanskrit or the Prakrit 
dialects. But it is quite possible that further investlgatkia of these 
dialects may furnish such examples, and verify the above hypothesis. 

388. The next three pronouns, ja, aa, and Aeaa, are so closely 
analogous that are may consider them all togvtlier. Each of them 
P»**«ut* two general form* in tbe nom. sing.; the one form terminating 
in a rowel, e, o, or a, tbe other, in n. We first consider tbe group in a. 
It has been formerly assumed that the pronouns Ja, aa and ka, are 


VhL § 189. t But on the dem. forms, see Uoernle: Caaip, Graaua, ^ 438. 
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derived immedUtcly from the 8k. and AroA. Bat It Is to be noticed 

tliat we have do proven InstaDce of the preservation of this Prakrit 
termination, o, la modem Hindi, in anjr mooosjrliable, bat only ander the 
inflnence of a preceding consonant, commonly An, appended to the Sanskrit 
base. It is tlierefore more reasonable to postniate, as the original of these 
three forms, Prakritie bases, formed by the addition of this km (§ 100). Now 
in the archaic Hindi spoken in Mewiy and MirwAr. fii”! precisely the 
Increased form required by this hypothesis, in the relative pronoun, jmkm 
or jiko. From this latter form, again, by elision, and consequent harden¬ 
ing of i to y before a, we have another Min*dr{ form, jf, of thb same 
pronono.* This last form, thus derived, or a form Jam, from the other 
base, I therefore regard as the immediate original of the common Hindi 
fo I and by analogy arould snppose that similar forms, soAo or siAro, kmkm 
or kiko, most have existesl, or may eaist still, as the originals of so and 
km. Although I can adduce no example of these forms, tlieir acloal 
existence is, I think. Intimated in the R. obi. forms of the pronouns, yyd, 
tg4, and Ayd, which are precisely analogons to the Mij. j]/m, and may be 
held to presuppose as their originals, the bases, jU, jikd, tH, tiki, and 
kii, kM. 

367. From these we now turn to consider other forms of the three 
pronouns under discussion. Besides the forms, ^s, so, km, several dialects 
exhibit Je or jmi, me, ke ot kmi, \a the nom. sing. The analogies of the 
language lend us to infer tliat, probably, these have arisen from the 
enphonic insertion of y in the place of the lost k, giving, therefore, from 
the above themes, first, jmgm, taym, kaym, and then, a having been at last 
reduced to a, as in all Tatsoma noons, ydya, mmtfa, kmjfo, whence the forms 
in question immediately arise.t An incidental corroboration of this 
theory is nflorded by the archaic eastern form, Aroyaa, of the indefinite 
pronoun. The base of the indefinite pronoun te nlsrays identical with that 
of the interrogative; and in this InsUnce exhibits the very form 
postnlated as the original of ke or Aral. For the Sanskrit bases,/a, fa, km, 
the Prakrit snbstitutes Ji, H, U. From ki might be formed a theme kikm, 
whence, as above, would proceed the forms, kiym, kijfm, and tlins, finally, 
the O. Interrogative, kL 

a. The nrehalc forms, jm and mu, found In the Rdssdyaa and other 
Hindi poetry, 1 would derive immediately from the 8k. yak and mmk 


• Vld., J 50. 


t Vld., S 00. 
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the Pp. jra, •». hare alrvadjr noted Ibe exitlenee of IbU final 
a, as the hut remnant of the Sk. nom. ma<e. rnse.«!eiling^. In Tatsama 
nouns in old Hindi, and it needii no farther iilnstration.* 

368. As to the remaining nom. forms, ^oaa, tmum, Itamu, the inter* 
rogntire will lead us to tbs explanation of the rest. To the interrogatire 
k», the word ape, for 8k. paaaA, was, in Prakrit, pleonastiraiijr added, 
giving for k». Aw apo, whence bjr an evident proeess, Arersa, Aeaa, kiiu, 
Aran and Acap. Tliis derivation being established, we are natnraily led to 
tbc condnsioo that jmmu and /aaa mutt also have had their origin from 
similar Prakrit forms, as Jo apa and to npa. The analogies already 
exhibited seem to jnstify ns in assuming, at the original of the R. forms, 
Jaknojfo^ toimajfoa.Joimmi, tminmi, increased Prakritic fonn»,Jo pomorokm, 
to pumorokm. 

Den., Ral., 369. The analogy between the obL forms of the demonstrative, 

OofWie ISw 

temg.’: OU. tel*6ve, correlalire and interrogative pmoount is so close that the 
explication of tbe forms of any one of these pranouns srill apply, with the 
change of the theme, to all tbe others. As in the ease of tbe prrsooal 
pronouns, most, if not all, of these obi. forms, sing, or pinr., are in fart 
true genitives. Tims for tbe 8k. gen. sing., patya = ji$ kd, Prakrit 
exhibiuyasso or JiMto, whence, by the loss of tbe last syllable, the modem 
jii. Similarly, tit stands for tbe Pr. /isto, 8k. taryo ; Arts = Pr. kima. 
8k. koryo ; and, by analogy, i* presapp«>ses a Prakrit form, isso, for 8k. 
0^0 ; and us, asea for OMyaQ),^ Again, by tbe common change of s to 
A, and lengthening of the penoltimate vowel in compensation for tbe 
loss of the conjunct, from tbe Sk. yo»yo, Pr. jotto, we derive tbe forms, 
idAa, Jdo, wbeoce, the Braj. obi. form, Jd. Similarly, U and kd may be 
derived from the Sk. tmtym, koryo, thmngh intermrdiate forms, tdkm, 
kdko i while yd prcanppotes tbe forms, imtmtyo, idko, yda ; and red, 
ommryo, udAs, svdo. 

a. Tbe obi. forms, jdki, tdki, kdki, etc., are formed, like moAf, toki, 
and tbe oM. sing, of substantives, by the addition of the Prakritic affix, ki, 
(Ap. Ac, Sk. lyo,) to old genitives taken as themes for a new declrnsion. 
By tbe elisioa of this A from ehUjdki, etc., we get tl»e forms ri,Joi, tot, 
etc., and by snbaeqomt soat/Ai, e, je, te, etc. Tbe Av. e, je, ett, are 
probably identical in origin with these Himalayan genitives. In the K. 
ifd, jydki, etc., we again have tlie same genitives. Tbe y has probably 
arisen from tbe elisioa of k from tbe increased theme, yiAm, still existent 


• Vld., H 79, c., 180. 


t Or assnme prolonged themes in Aco. 
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In Maprifl ami aome caatrrn dialrAs *0 that Ji/d and Jj/dki itand for 
JUcaijfa, and »a on. 

t. In the Braj ^nitives, Jiiim and tdm, we have the Mine tertnlnallnn 
na in the gen. of nouni in the A|ial>liransir Prakrit, aa e.g., in eachchhuu 
= dochehe kd,* 

e. In the Dh. obi. aing., jikmr, etc. the Pr. karnkak waa apparently 
added to the theme for a new genitive, wliirh, aa in other dialecta, Iierame 
a new Mcoudary baie for the obi. aing. throughont. 

370. The Sliy. nod Mw. obi. aing. forma in p, pj, or g, present some 
diffirully. Poaaihly we may identify them sritb the Pr. intlr. aing. of these 
name prononna, which terminates In pd, fern., r; hot thb haa little support 
from analogy, nor have 1 met with any anch iutermnliate forma na might 
throw light upon the rase. Slore probably a plur. form liaa been 
ignorantly transferred to the aing., aa in some other cases. 

371. The nom. plnr. forma of tlie five pronouns under discussion may Dem., Rel.. 

... ... . , . Cotrd.. lai Ia< 

apparently be reduced to two heads, vt*., tliose which curresp<iiid with the |*nog.: Nuns. 

sing., and those which assume a special plnr. tenuinution. In tlie case of i’l“'- 

aud) forms aa vuk, ylk, Ja, as, Arana, etc., the aing. form l»aa evidently 

been assumed into the pinral. Tlie original lUiMiel of most of tlie otlief 

forms la to be found in the Mif.Jakal, wlience, by eiiaion of k and $amdM 

of the vowrla, we have _/oi. Siiiiilnr ore the other forms in uticslion. Tlie 

final e (or m) may be identifieil with tlic siiiiic teniiliiation In tlie 8k. nom. 

plur. of these Mme pronouns, wlicre it hns resulted from the tandhi of the 

final radical n witli tlie i nhich la the atfix of the nom. plur. Tlie analogy 

of t*mh for tumhr leads us to sti(iju>sc such o form atjrnhe or jiithe, at 

the original of the R. nom. plur.. Jriih. 'Hie nnulogy is strengthened by 

the Bh. nom. plnr.,yiAc. ’Fhe same remark applies, matutu mutaadit, to 

the other pronouna. 

372. The bases of the obi. plur. of these pronouns present several Dem.. Bel.. 

..... , CorteL. ist 

difiTerenl forma;—(1) the simple rndicnl, aa in the H.H. forms, an, (a, jta, loterrog.: Obi. 
etc.; (2) a theme in ania or mJa, as In the liar, apdn, fpdg, Ja^dg, etc.; 

(3) an increaaed theme in k, as in the Jlip. JaAnfg, tikdg, etc.; (-I) anotlier 
strengthened form in nA, aa in E.H. iaA, ank.Jimk ; and (5) also forma 
still further iucreased to wAaa, aAowi, nAei^ and mkakard, aa in H.H. 
tuiAog, inAag, and E.H.,yiaAan, thtkaai and fiaAaAord. Of these, tlie 
first needs no explanation. In the aecood, we have an old ace. plur. in aa 


• Vid. Lassen ; hut. Hag. Prae. § 175, #. 
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to which the (^n. piar. trnninalinii ig (for Sk. dmJm) was added for a new 
base. The banes with k liare been already explained ;* aa also those in 
bA,— which ocrar also in snbst. declension,—and the termioations an, aai, 
and og.t Socii E.I1. forms as imkakard, kiukmkanl, etc., are strictly 
analogous in their ori^n to the li.H. forms laAos, etc. As in the case of 
tliese last, a new obL plur. base has been formed hy adding the old gen. 
piar. termination og (for 8k. dadas), so in these eastern forms, the still 
more modem gen. sign, Anrtf, has been added to the same effect. 

373. The rarions terminations of the obi. plnr. in the several dialects, 
are of coarse identical In their origin with the same terminations in the 
snhstantives and personal prononns; Le., the long forms are varions 
modifications of the Sk, gen. piar. term., dot or dadoi; like the short forma, 
through the Pr. neat. obi. piar. in dpoaa. The dat. and ace. forms,_/iaAew, 
timkeg, come immediately from the archaic forms, jimktkig, tinkaklu, and 
therefore jottify the hypothesis of coiresponding forms in the other prononns 
of the seriei. This kig, in the daU and acc. plnr., may possibly be identified 
with the termination tig, of the Pr. gen. plur. forms, jetim, tetig, etc., or 
else be connected with the 8k. dat. plnr. term., tkgtm, 

Ponm of 1st 374. The enrioos modifications of the indefinite pronoon, Aaf, hare 
' arisen from the combination of the Interrogative in one or another of its 

varions forms, with the Sk. affix, apL Thus, Aof or kei stands for the 8k. 
Ao’pj, Pr. ka6i. In kou and Aon, the i has disappeared, and the A has 
been softened to the cognate vowel. In Aesmoa and Aopo, the affix apt 
has been originally added to the componnd foHn ; thas. As pnaar mpi, and 
mpi has been redaced to «n or o. The obi. sing, forms are to be similarly 
explicated. Tlins, fmm the base ki, for 8k. Ao, rome kiti and kiti, both 
for kitpipl, (kitpalpi) for the 8k. gen. slag., kaiyilpi ; and hy the change 
of e to A, from the bate Ao, we have kiki — kmtgApi. Tlie forms keki and 
AeAn probably stand for kiki, kikm, or kaki, kaku, still other corraptiona 
of the genitive in qoestion ; and from these, or similar forms in A, pro¬ 
ceed the Av. Aefi and the O. Aaf, K. Aof. Several of these forms in A are 
foaod in the nom., bat they mast be regarded as genitives transfrrred by 
the ignorant to that case. The R. form, AanaAe, I have met bat once, 
and suspect that we hare here but aa orthographic variation of Aaaoo. 

Sid^I^ 376. In the Baiswifl interrogative, kik, for katpa, we have again a 

Pronoon. genitive taken as a nom., and os the base of a new declension. This 


• Vid. i 366. 


t Vid. ^ 192, 192, a. 
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Mcoodaiy lhcin«, according to lauteo,* wa* alnradf dM-lioed in Prakrit. 

All the aualog^ies of the langungv Irad ns to regard the lunger form, kaJkd, 
having proceeded from a theme kdkaka, derived from Mk by the ad¬ 
dition of the Prakritic k, a^ e.g., in the Hindi ktekekhuk for kuckk. 

This k Itclng elided, and the long 4 shortened before the heavy termina¬ 
tion, we have by laaiMi the Brsj kak4, Tlie shorter form, k4, was 
evidently derived from kdka by the elision of k. The regular form, Atyd, 
for ki4, presnppotes a base kik4 from the theme kL Granting that kaA4, 

Stands for a secondary base, k4kakm, it is plain that in the obi. sing. 
kdke, we have a secondary genitive from this base, afirr the analogy of 
Tadbhava noons in 4, so that k4ke presopposes a Ptik. geo. k4hi4k*, 
wbeore, as in nouns, k4k4j/a, kdke. 

376. The Mir- appear to be derived from 

an increased Prakritic neater furro, kakim, hr the Sk. kirn. Tlie 6nal 
yfamoifr therefore represents the Sk. nent. term., m. The first Anatt4r, 
of Mgfg, is, I suspect, merely inorganic. The obt sing., kki, b connected 
with the secondary tliemes, kik, {kikaka,) so common in other dialects. 

The aspirate lias been transferred from the second to the first syllable t 
the final 4, instead of e, represents the Pr. gen. term., 44km, after the 
nnalogy of the obi. sing, of snitstantives in the same dialect. 

377. Kmekk, kmckku, kfrkku, are all cormptions of the eorrespooding Of Forms of 
8k. kmtkekit. Kackekkuk, lias already been noticed. The corresponding 

M&y. and .Mw. forms, kmmi, k4glg, are to be connected with the Sk. neat 
of the same pronoun combined witli the snfSs mpi, viz., kimmpi, Ihrongh a 
similar form, kmmmpl, whence, « having liecome Ammse4r, and p being 
elided, k4gt, or k4glg remains. Tlie final g has, I jodgr, been addtd 
throngh a popular misapprebendun eonfonoding this won! with the 
iateiTogative kmlg. Or these forms may be connected with the Sk. kiickmnm. 

378. Of the pronominal series derived from the fire pronominal Of^Proooia. 
elements (Tables XIII. and XIV,), those expressing quantity are all ^i"***^ 

to be connected with the corresponding Sanskrit series, Ipmt, kipat, etc., 
or rather with tbrir Prakrit eqnivnlents, viz., etti4, krtlU, etr. This 
hiatus marks the place of a k, originally added to these Sanskrit furms, 
which Is still preserved in several dialects noted in Table XIV., as, e.g.. 

Bit. atfk, jatek, U. etak4, tatakd, etc. Prom the above Prakrit 
pronominais have immediately proceeded the O.B. rfrf,yVfd, and the H.H. 


• fasf. Ling. Prme., S 100, S. 
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itU, jutd, etc. Tlie pecnlUr R. formt, jgdtik, tjfatUm, etc., Ii»ve erWeotly 
been formed friim tbo »ecm»d«ry baies jika, tikm, etc., like tbe Minllnp 
forms la the Ritrii and Marwifi prooimas. The mo (■«, ad, ■«. ®c ■)« 
which i» Bellied to these protHiminals, Deames is probahljr riflit in rejfarding 
as originalljr a dimioatire affix which has now lost, as in many other 
words, its special significance.* Soch certainly seems to be the 
explanation of the Riijputona pronoroinals in ro or yo, which represents 
the 8k. diminntiee affix ro. Tlieir use is well illustrated by the Sindhi 
addition of yo to adjerdees, to signify some small degree of tbe quality 
expressed by the primary wonl.t like “ ish " In tl»e Eng. “ black-ish; *’ 
and still farther by tite Wfiprafl practice of adding this same ro to 
participles when used as adjectirrs. 

a. Tbe dialectic forms./aft fah kai,=jiM, etc., are derived from the 
Sanskrit series jfmti, tmti, kati. 

379. The various forms of the pronominal series expressive of likeness 

as, Jahmu, are all to be connected tiirungfa Il»e Fr. series 

fiirim, etc., with the 8k. series formed witli the affix r/ytsAo, as tfidfiokak. 
The dialectie affixes, ns ad, a, rs ya, are evidently Identical with 
those in tlie quantitative series In the Rajputaoa and (Jaybwill series 
the absence of the characteristic t is to be explained by tbe custom in 
those dialects of changing • to A and then dropping it entirely.^ Tlius 
e.g., U. cas=u II.fl. aUJ, presupposes a form rsoao, similar to K. aieoa; 
and Alw.^iyo, a form jointfo. 

380. The Reflexive pronoun, ip, is derived from the Sk. itmam, which 
is used in the some sense. The ohi. forms, opud, apne, point to a Prak. 
form, itmonaka, with an adjective sense. The derivation of the olil. pinr. 
form, ip-, U nncertain. Beames with high proliability regards it as 
pointing toward a Prakrit genitive dpnua, which, however, is not 
preserved in literature. 

381. Tbe Honorific pronoun, ip, is also derived from itmam, thmngh 
tbe intermediate dialectic forms, m'pmm, ipu. Tlie dialectic Honorific 
pronoun, roar, or rtmrmm, etc., is to lie regarded as a grn. formed from tlie 
noon, nfa, with the affix rd. This rrfa b derived from rija^, a form 
which the base rijmm assnmes in 8k. at the end of compounds; j being 
elided, and ok changed to e, rde remains, whence rdn.f 


Comp, firarnm., vol. 11. pp. 11C, 332. t Truropp, Sindhi tiramm., p. 78. 
: Vid. W, 130. § Vid. H 85, c, 80. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE VERB (fifm). 

382. TIic Ilindf verb is very simple. There is but Conjufitiuo. 
cue conjugution, und ull verbs whatever, both in High 
nindf, and in the local dialects, take the regular 
tcmiinatious belonging to the several tenses. 

n. Seven verbs only in High Hindi present an irregularity 
in the Respeetful fonn of the Imperative, and in the Perfect 
Participle and tlie tenses funned with it. But this irregularity 
consists only in the substitution of another root, slightly 
different from that which ap^wars in the other tenses, and 
will give no trouble. To thi.H root the regular terminations 
are ap|>cudcd. The same verbs are irregular in the same 
way in most dialects. 

383. The Iliudt verb is affected by the distinctions of 
voice, mootl, tense, gender, number, and person. The 
voices ore two. Active and Pas-sive. The moods, 
properly siMJtikiug, arc four only. Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive. The Infinitive simply 
expresses the abstract aud unrestricted verbal idea; it is 
iudeixl, strictly speaking, a Oonmd or Verbal noun. 

The participles are three, tiz.. Imperfect, Perfect, and 
Ckmjunctive.* From every verb may also be formed a 
Noun of Agency. 


* The appruprialeiim of this nomencUturr, of arenoity, cannot be 
shown, until we come to examine the use of these participles. We can, 
in this place, only express onr conviction that the terms ‘ present ’ aad 
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RfM. The Imperfert ud Perffct PartWplM m* * »om*llilie* lenned 
• Adjective P»rtleiple».* The Conjnnctive Perticlple U peeulierijr 
cliMiieterietic of the lodimo Unguagei; it» functioiu wUl be expUlned in 
doe order. 

384. Beckoning the Imperative as a variety of the 
Future, we have, in Sigh Hindi, fifteen tenses.* Three 
of these tenses are formed by inflection of the verbal 
root; the remaining twelve are all formed by means of 
the participles, combined, in all the tenses but two, with 
an auxiliary verb. 

386. The distinction of Number is made by inflection 
in all the tenses. The distinction of Gender is expressed 
in all the tenses, except the Contingent Future and the 
Imperative. As in the noim and adjective, ^ is 
everywhere the sign of the masc. singular j n of the 
masc. plural; ^ of the fern, singular; or, rarely, 
of the fern, plural. The dbtinction of Person is marked 
by inflection in the three tenses of the future, %-iz., the 
Contingent and the Absolute Future, and the Imperative. 
In the Indefinite, Past, and Past Contingent tenses, 
both Perfect and Imperfect, the distinction of person is 
not expressed; in the remaining tenses, the person is 
indicated by the auxiliary. 


* put,' commonly applied to these participles, are not philasophically 
arenrate. These participles, with their dependent tenaes, represent action 
in dUTerent ilagea of pn(fre*t, not necessarily at different points of time. 
Since the above waa written, I have noticed that Mr. Platts, in his 
escrltmt Hindnstinl Grammar, has adopted for the adjective participles 
these same terms, * perfect ’ and ' imperfect.' He has biled, however, to 
carry ont an analo^ni nomenclature in the tenses. 

* The number differs In some dialects; in particular, the number of 
inflected tenses is larger in some more arebak types of Hindi. Illustrations 
will be found ia the sections on Dialectic Conjugation. 
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Rem. lo Dooe of tlie teoioi, bowevrr, U tbo Khemo of perMoal eodiog* 
comptrU! in Hlf^ Hindi. ExerpI in the Impernllve. which bn* n erpanite 
form for the Sod »ing., the lame tenninntion» everywhere denote both the 
2nd nnd 3rd perwn ting., nnd, in the plnml, the let nnd 3rd per»oa nUo 
bare the same tenninatiooi. 

N.B. Tlte above remarks are to be understood as applying 
vtithout restriction to High Hindi only. The peculiarities of 
the dialectic conjugations will be noticed in detail below. 

386. In High Hindi the Infinitive of all verbs 
terminates in WT. It is under this form that the verb 
will always be found in the dictionary; as, e.g., 

‘ to speak srrwT, ‘ to go,’ etc. 

a. The Hindi infinitive is, strictly speaking, a Gerund or 
Ferbal Noun, and is so used. It denotes abstractly the 
action or state signified by the verb. As thus employed, it is 
inflected to throughout the obi. sing., and takes the usual 
postpositions after the manner of Tadbhava masc. nouns in 

It is never used in the plural. Tlius wc have, e.g., 
iTfWI, ‘to fight,’ ‘fighting;’ Gen., ‘of fighting;’ 

Loc., ETfillt, ‘in fighting,’ etc. 

b. Besides this Verbal Noun in Wf and its dialectic 
variants, High Hindi verbs ail form a second Verbal Noun in 

before which, vf is inserted after a vowel. TTlius, from 
WTWr, ‘to die,’ is formed a second verbal noun, ‘dying;’ 
from BITWr, ‘ poing.’ ITiis second verbal noun is 

chiefly restricted in use to the formation of Frequentative 
and Dcsidcrative Compounds, where it has been erroneously 
identified with the Perfect Participle. 

387. Rejecting the final WT of the infinitive, we obtain Th« Root 
the Root of the verb, from which, except in the case of 
seven verbs to be hereafter noted, all the parts of the 

verb may be derived in a regular and orderly manner. 



Fomutior of 
Imptri. ud 
IVri. P«rti- 
cipUi. 


2*24 VERBS. [SI 388,389. 

Thus, e.g, the root of is snr; of fUTi of 

wfsn, *if, etc. 

N.B. The root of the verb, in Ili^h Hindi, is alvrays 
identical in funn with the 2nd pcrs. sing, of the Imperative. 

Hem. Tl>e roots of verbs may be conveniently distinguished 
as close and opeti. By a close root is denoted a root 
terminating in a consonant; by an open root, a root 
terminating in a voweL Verbs which have open roots are 
often termed pure verbs, and those which have close roots, 
mixetl verbs. Thus, «n, ^WT, and the roots of the verbs 
BITTr, and arc open roots, and their verbs, 

pure verbs; but »rTT» and trf, the roots of ^w*rT, 
KTT’TTj are close roots, and their verbs, mired verbs. 

388. From the root of the verb, the Imperfect and 
Perfect participles in Iligh Hindi are respectively 
derived as follows:— 

(1) The Imperfect participle is formed by adding to 
the root the syllable nr. 

(2) The Perfect participle b formed by adding to the 
root the syllable 

The following examples illustrate the above :— 



Root. 

Imperfect Port, 

Perfect Part. 

W\vnn, • to ipeak.' 


i^unn. ••praking.’ 

vfturr, * ipoken.’ 

IXWT, 'to fear.’ 


l<ni, ‘fearing.’ 

TTT. ‘ feared.’ 

fimiT.‘tomret.' 


fhWfll, ‘meellBg,’ 

fnWI. ‘met.’ 

VnW. ‘toitrike.* 


ni^ni. ‘•triking.’ 

rnrr • * »tnick.’ 


389. Observe, that before the termination in of the 
perfect participle, 

(1) VI b inserted after all roots ending in m, or ^ ; 
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(2) If the root end in the long this vowel is 
shortened. Examples are:— 


f'erb. Root. 

wrm,* to briog.’ Wr> 
‘to drink.' ift. 

wYwr, •«" »o».' 


Imperfect Part. 
SrnTTi ‘bringing.’ 
WV?nt ‘drinking.’ 
iftlTT. ‘»o*lng.’ 


Perfect Part. 
ktiMI• ‘ broogbt.’ 
fyin, ‘dmnk.* 
’•own.* 


390. The participal terminations, m and are 
inflected to T[ (masc.) and ^ (fern.) according to tho rules 
for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives (§ 199). The 
fern. plur. is sometimes inflected to V, or, rarely, to i[wt. 


Inflection of 
PiutiHpUn. 


a. Verbs which insert '«i before ^ in the perfect 
participle, optionally insert ^ before the inflection n, 
and occa-sionally before But if the root of the verb 
in the perfect participle terminate in ^ or t;, the t «f 
the fern, termination sometimes combines with this 
radical vowel, by § 48. Thus we have, c.g., fntm xiVwr, 
‘ to drink,’ (perf. jiart. masc., fh^,) tlie perf. jiart. fern., 
ift, for fq^. Examples of these inflected iKirticiples arc 
as follows: — 


Horn. Mate. OH. .Hair. Frm. Simg^. Frm. Plur. 


From gift*11. 

•to 

throw.’ 

^TWWT, 

1 'giwri. 


1 a rft • 

»» ff 

»« 


•gmr, 

TTit, 

TT9|>, 

TTWf. 


•to 

tieep.’ 

til 1. 




41^ •iT • 

»« 

»• 

tfrtn. 

^qortftq. 


3ft i(. 

•* ^*(1 • 

• to 

give.’ 



ff' 



•to 

do.’ 

fw. 


3ft. 

qft. 


b. Observe, that in dissyllabic roots witli ii sliort vowel 
in the first syllable, and short a in the second, this a very 
commonly, thou^fh not invariably, l)Ccomcs silent l)cforc all 
terminations beginning with a vowel, llms from fq^wWT, 
‘to come out,’ we have the perf. part., fqtiin, comuionly 
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Srrtii Iiren- 
Ur Vtrix. 


Aditctirt Cm 
of Witkipie*. 


pronounced nikid. Similarly, in the contingent future, the 
3rd sing., and the 2nd plur., from 

satnajhnd, are respectively pronounced samjhe and samJAo.* 
But this rule is not to be applied in reading poetry.f 


391. In the following seven common verbs, the perfect 
participle is formed from a root different from the root 
of the Infinitive, viz:— 


ftWr. Mo be;* 

Perf. Part. 


Root. 


4TTWT, -to die;* 



99 

TT. 

irCWft ‘todo;* 

n •• 

fvn. 

99 


^WT. 'togive;* 

99 99 

f^^ii 

99 

ft. 

ihn, ‘loUke;* 

99 99 

fW. 

99 

ift. 

WTWI, 'to go;' 

99 99 

’TOT.. 

99 

4|. 

*to detennine;’ 

99 99 


99 

n. 

a. Of the above, v^iit and also form their perfect 

participles regularly 

from the rout 

of the 

infinitive; 

thus, 


ItCT, WTT- But although occurs in the Shakuntald in a 
woman’s talk, these fonns belong rather to Kanaujf and other 
local dialects than to High Hindi. 

b. The Sanskrit past participle neuter, * Bnished,’ 

is very commonly found at the end of Hindi books, where it 
is used precisely as the Latin /fnis in English books, llic 
corresponding verb has not found a place in Hindi. 

392. When the perfect and imperfect participles are 
used as attributive adjectives, the perf. part., of 
the verb ‘to be,’ inflected, if necessary, to agfree 
with the participle and noun qualified, is very often 
added. The participle yiri, in this idiom, is strictly 
pleonastic and cannot be translated. 

Examples arc, ‘ sown wheatirq 
‘running horses;* ‘a singing girl’ 


• Bot tee S 14, r, H. 


t Vid. $ 14, o. (4). 
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393. The Conjunctive participle consists either of the Tk* 
root alone, or adds to the root the syllable WT or %. 

The following are examples:— 

Verb. Root. CotymneHve Pmrtieiplt. 

^WT. WT. ^ ««■ ‘ *»>««•’ ‘’ 

fWm. f«,f?T%.or^^.‘U«ghlng,*‘b»»liigl*nfbf€L* 

SITWr. Sn. WT. ’STT «r an HT. ‘going.' ‘bsHnir gone.’ 

HWt. or •owing,'• hiving tewed.* 

a. Sometimes either an or i| is repeated after ; thus, 
or wtg * having walked WT ^ or JgT 

an t * having sung.’ But this is eolloquial and scarcely 
elegant. 

394. The verbal Noun of Agency is formed by adding 
to the inflected inflnitive the affix arrari or fnr • Thus, 
to illustrate:— 

l^oitirr. iVewn of Agtuey. 

anWT. 'toting;' U l i t a i a iT orWPtfTTT. '»»lBgvr.' 
aiVyWr. 'torun;' ^tgo l t lTWT or Kl. 'nmnner.' 

ift^, ‘to towj* ^^ityran or TTT. *niow«r.* 

a. Of these two suffixes, yran is everywhere used; fiTT is 
more common in the east than in the west. These nouns 
are declined in the masc., like ^ |l {p. 106); and in the fern., 
like tff^ (/>. 108). 'The final d of these affixes, especially of 
fnij is occasionally shortened; but this, again, is an eastern 
usage. 

396. The fifteen tenses of High Hindi may be a»rfB«tio« 
distributed into three groups. The first group will 
include such tenses as are formed immediately from the 
Root, by means of certain terminations; the second 
group, such tenses as are formed by means of auxilianes 
combined with the Imperfect Rartieiple ; the third 
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group, such tenses as arc formed by means of auxiliaries 
combined with the Perfect Participle. As thus distri- 
bute<l, the tenses stand as follows :— 

Gboup I. 


TENSES FROM THE ROOT. 

I. Contingent Future. 2. Absolute Future. 3. Impemt. (Future). 
Ghotp ii. Gnorp iii. 


TENSES rROU THE IMPERFECT TENSES FROM THE PERFECT 


PARTICIPLE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


1. Indefinite Imperfei't. 

2. Present Imperfect. 

3. Past Imperfect. 

•1. CoMtinpent Imperfei’t. 
h. Presumptive Imperfect. 

6. Past Contingent Imperfect. 


1. Indefinite Perfect. 

2. Present Perfect. 

3. Past Perfect. 

4. Contingeiit Perfect. 

5. Presumptive Perfect. 

6. Past Contingent Perfect. 


396. The‘«liovr ■rraD^mrot oud nomrarlalurr cliflirn Mmrwhal from 
BD]r girro in ntrlirr liiodi or llinduiliat iframniar*; but il it tielicvcd !•< 
rest <>o »<mnd pliilo««pliical priariplrt, ami to givr a more pirriie rxprettion 
lo ibr dlttinrtlre rhararlrritlict and mutual reiationt of the tcveral tenteii. 
Nut only do tlirte trrrral Rmupt hare an ootirard iodividual diameter, in 
retpret of thdr derivation mpertirrijr from three dilferent part* of flie 
verb, but ooe distinctive radical conception will be found to nndrrlie all 
the trntet of each groap, with which all their varioot ntaj^et may be 
conoeeted. Every action or ttate, wlietlirr actual or contingent, may be 
concei»'ed of under three dilferent atpeett, relatively to ilt own progreet, 
Le., (I) at not yet begun; (3) as begun, but not completed; or (3) at 
completed, it h believed that thete are the eeaenllal ideai which 
teverally pervade theie tliree group* of tenae*. In (imp /, all tlie«e 
tenae* repreient the action a* not b«g*m. Le., a* future. Tlie Aholutr 
Fmtmn reprraenl* this futuritioo as a reality; tins Cmtiimgfnt Puturr 
and Imperatiee represent it as a poaoibility. Tlie Contragmf Future 
repreaenta the fotnritloD as contioftenl, in a geneml way, whether desired 
or not; the Imperative represent* it a* an oliject of desire or wilL Tlie 
teases of Group 11 represent the action of the verb, under mrious phases, 
as imperfrtt, Le., as aot yet completed ; the lenses of Group III represent 
h, in different aspects, as perfect, or completed. 
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Rrm. Of thn* llinw Oroopt of trni«. the fir«t. u formed immedintelf 
from the root, may be colled tl»« nutinJ tcnee. ; the »ecoBd and third the 
jterifi/irattie or participial teotes. 

397. The three tenses of the Future, in Group I, areT^ »nte 
formed by adding certain terminations to the root, us 
follows:— 

(1) The Contingent Future is formotl by adding to the 
root the terminations given in the following table. 

Tebmixatioxs of the Coxtinoext Fittre. 

Siof. 1.3-11- 

Plur. J. it. 2. 3. it. 

Thus, from ‘ to say,’ root, ’ll, we have ‘1 

may say;’ from fima m, ‘to write,’ root, fini, 

‘ we (or ‘ they ’) may write,’ etc. 

(2) The terminations of the Imperative are identical 
with the above, except in the 2nd sing., in which no 
affix whatever is added to the root; thus, from 

‘ to soy,’ Hf , ‘ soy thou,’ etc. 

a. In the place of the above affixes for the 2nd and 
.3rd plur., other terminations are added to the root to 
form what is commonly known as the Retpeetful or Pre- 
eative Imperative. These terminations are as follows:— 

2nd plur., 3rd plur., T^, or, more rarely, 

Of these, the form is commonly used with the plur. 
of the 2nd Pers. pronoun, ^ ; that in or with 
the Ilonorific pronoun, wm, or some equival ent w ord; 
thus ^ -irfETOt, ‘please go;’ xnn or fwf»8nwT, 

‘ your honour ndll please uTite.’ 

b. Verbs of which the root ends in t or n insert ^ 
before the above affixes. In this case the radical q 
is changed to 
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Tlius ihni ‘to take/ makes the resp. irnper^ 

‘hare the goodness to take;’ pn, ‘ to give,' resp. 
imper., ‘please give,’ ‘be so good as to 

give;' ‘to sew;’ resp, imper., trtWT, 

‘to drink;' resp. imper., or etc. 

e. To the verbs included under i. may be added three 
verbs from the list in § 391, which irregularly form the 
Hcspectful Imperative from the root of the perfect 
participle; viz. ‘ to do,’ SRvrr, ‘ to die,’ and fr^rr, 

‘ to be,’ of which the respectful forms of the imperative 
are, JjfatVl, But 

and common in the dialects, are also 

occasionally used in High llindf. 

d. Observe that and T%, after si in these respectful 
forms, are very often contracted to lit a*>d H; giving, 
instead of the abiive, ^(t%, vtirtt etc. 

Rfm. Id Br«j, Kanaojl, and oilier local dialect*, a* inilmated, Ihe 
Rr*prctrul Imperatire of WTWI and Sf^WT I* regulariy formed from the 
root. The regular form alio occora, even in the High Hindi of the 
Sk^kunlaU ; a* where Mdtal( aay* lo Dtahymt, ▼pt .... WHIT ^ 
fW^TTB 'your excellmcy will plcaic alt In the ahadc.' Bat thb 

is not to be imitated in High HIndL 

r. Tlie Sic. 3rd sing. imp. of the tabsUnllve verb, is occasionally 
met with in the formula, + IP^), • so let It be.' 

(3) The Absolute Future is formed from the Con¬ 
tingent Future, by adding to each person of that tense, 
in the sing., wr, masc. (fern. if^)j and in the plur., 
masc. (fern. iff). The full terminations, therefore, as 
added to the root, are as follows:— 

Terminations of the Absolute Future. 

Sing. 1. ^1^, fern. 2. inn, fern. Tf^. 8. ipp. fern. ipft. 

War. I, fern. ij^. 2. iftij.fem. 3. 1^^, fem. tift. 
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398. In the 2nd and 3rd sing, and the Ist and 3rd plur., 
El is very often substituted for n after oprtt roots (§ 38/, 
Rem.), in all three tenses of the future. In this case the 
Anustfdr in the plural is added, not to the initial of the 
termination, but to the final vowel of the root. Thus, iftWT, 

‘ to be,* makes the 2nd and 3rd sing, in these lenses iffn or 

fYtlWT or flEnTT; and the 1st and 3rd plur., or 

fw. or 

399. After roote ending in ’tr, t, H, or Eift, n is 
optionally inserted before ti and if in the tenses of the 
Future. Thus, for wnm, fW, we very commonly 
hear 

a. But in the case of roots ending in n, educated 
modems very often reject that vowel before all the 
terminations of the three tenses of the future. 

Thu-s from ^in, ‘to give,’ we may have in the Contingent 
Future, Ist siug., for 3rd sing., for 2nd 
plur., for Similarly, from %itT, ‘to take,’ we have, 

in the Absolute Future, Ist sing., 1** plur.,'^l5|, etc. 

Rrm. Tlie »dditlon of thit ITT (for Sk- WTf:. ‘ going')* t® fo™ from 
the coolin^eot an abfoluta fatore, appear* t« hare been one of the latest 
derelopmenti of the langnage. njU l» indicated by the fact that even yet 
the union of tbU (affix urith the preceding port of the verb i( not (o clo»* 
lint that oeearionally it i* found neparated from the re»t of the verb by the 
emphatic particle Thni In the SAakumtmtd we 8nd Mich formi ai 

etc. In one intUnce, where two verb* follow ia 
immediate luccetiioo, the (uffix i* added only to the la*t of them, tho*: 

ait vif EftT ^ ^ 

around and fly.’ But it i* to be ob*en-ed, that in thi* ca*e the verb* 
eysTSTTi ObT,i|T, are combined after tlie manner of a Copubitir* 
Cumpoand-t 


• Vid. .VimSer-inUiumt i Smtk. Grmmm., 5 dW. »• 

T Vid. Chapter on ' Compound Nouns.’ 
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400. Lofore proceeding to explain the formation of 
the remaining tenses of the verb, it will be nccessar)', 
as a preliminary, to C3diibit certain tenses of the 
auxiliary verb ftWT, ‘to be,* or ‘become.* Besides 
the regular tenses common to all verbs, two other 
tenses, viz., a Present and an Indefinite Past, are 
usually, though inaccurately, assigned to this verb,* 
These must be considered first in order. They express 
simple existence, and answer, respectively, to the 
English ‘am* and ‘n'as.* These tenses are conjugated 
in High Hindi as follows :— 

PllESENT. 


SlNCVLsR. 

Plcril. 

^ if, * 1 am.’ 


•we are.’ 

^ Y, * tiKMS art.' 

IP ft. 

• yon are.’ 

’beb.’ 


• they are.’ 


Past. 


Siact'Laa. 


Pi.vaaL. 

^WT. ’Iwas.’ 

fW%. 

’ we were,’ 

^ WT. • then wast.* 


•you were.’ 

WT, * he, she, er it was.* 


• tliey were.’ 

Frm. ift, etc. 

Fern. wY, etc. 


401. ’We add the three radical tenses of the verb 
ft^, ‘ to be * or ‘ become.’ 


• Tlioa|fh roorvoirntljr lrr»tf<I brrr, it clioolil he aDder»to«Ml lb»f, 
in reality, tlir*e len»e* have do orgaoir ronoexioa with the rerh Aaao, 
which b derived Ihronghoat front the Sanakrit Md; while of these 
two tenses, the Present b derived from the root at, and the Past from 
the root tihi. 
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CoymoEST Futtre. 

SlSOCIUR. PtCRAU 

or fj. • I msy be.' f?? ftlt. ftV. fN or ft’. * •« 

may be.’ 

K ftH. ^ or fr.'thoo ^ fY^ or fr. '>o« mey be.’ 

m*y«t be.' 

iTf fYH. or fr. 'be ^fnt.ft^.fra.orff.'they 

may be.’ ““T 

Absolute Future. 

SiKcuLAR. Floral. 

‘Irfrat^ or #Jn. ‘lobellbe.’ f?? fYf^. ff^ or ft^. 

*we ilull be.’ 

11 fnpn. fmn or im fYftit or ’you win be.’ 

^Y^rr. * *bou will be.’ 

^ fYir^rr. fY^i. fYrnn or ^ fti^. fni^. fhi^ or ft^, 

fYm. ‘ be will be.’ * «bey wUl be.’ 

Fem. ST' fY^’Y. jr flu^. ete- f’* ftfff• IP 

Imperative. 

Sod »lnf. ^. The re»t like the Cootinicent Future. 

RisricvroL IiifRUATivR, jffuttTl or vfY. or 

* be pleated to be.’ 

402. We are now prepared to explain the formation dpUl Teutet. 

of the tenses of the Imperfect and Perfect Participles, ^ 

as enumerated in Groups I and II. Inasmuch as 
between each of the six tenses in each group, taken 

in pairs, there b the closest analogy, we may most 
conveniently treat the tenses of both participles together. 

The verb wrwr, ‘ to come,’ b taken as an illustration. 

403. The IndeJiniU Imperfect represents an action 
simply as incomplete, without reference to any particular 

IS 
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time, and may thus refer either to tlie past, present, 
or future; the IndUfiniU Perfect represents the action 
as complete^ but also vith no definite reference to time. 
These agree in grammatical form, as consisting simply 
of the Participle without any auxiliary; e.g., ^ WTITT, 
‘ I come,’ ‘ I would come wnn, ‘ I came.’ 

■. The Indefinite Imperfect bn* no one predte eqnlmlent in Eogliiii, 
wMch might of itself esprrM nil its variims ate*. It b most commonljr 
employed ns n contingent, ns, e.g.,/o tmm tack kaltc, ‘ were yon tpenking 
the tmtb.’* 

404. The second pair consists of the Present Im¬ 
perfect and Present Perfect. These both agree in 
referring the action to the present time; the former 
represents the action as unfinished at the present time; 
the latter as finished at the present time. As thus both 
referring to the present, they are both formed by adding 
to the participl^ the Present of the auxiliary sub¬ 
stantive verb; e.g., ‘ I come,’ or ‘ am coming;’ 

iiwr #, ‘ I have come,’ or ‘ am come.’ 

406. The third pair consists of the Past Imperfect 
and Past Perfect. The former represents the action 
of the verb as in progress at some past time; the latter 
as completed at some past time. The agreement in 
time is represented by the Past tense of the auxiliary 
substantive verb; e.g., ^ ^nwT WT, *I was coming;’ 
^ ‘ I had come.’ 


* In aa earlier form of the langooge this wm on inflected tenie. In 
this form it ocean in the Rdiadyaa, and is heard is some of the nutic 
dialect* of Eastern Hindi; la oil which it b ated in the sense of a past 
contingent. Vid. g 124, and Tables of Conjugation, infra ; also Beames, 
Camp. Graaum. iiL pp. 131,132; and Grbrsoa: Severn Gramatart, passim. 
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408. The fourth pair consists of the Contingent Im- 
perfeet and the Contingent Perfect. Those tenses again 
differ in that we have, in the fonuer, the action in 
progreu ; in the latter, the action completed. But both 
alike represent the action merely as a pouibilitg. The 
characteristic auxiliary is the Contingent Future of the 
substantive verb; e.g., “Jt ‘ I nuiy be coming 

^ ‘ I may have come.’ 

407. The fifth pair embraces the Presumptive Im¬ 

perfect and the Presumptive Perfeet. These exhibit 
the same contrast of incompleteness and completion, and 
agree in representing the action, under these two phases, 
as a probability. The auxiliary common to both is the 
Absolute Future of the substantive verb; the Future 
tense indicating the positive presumption of the occur¬ 
rence of the action; e.g., ^wnrr ‘ho must be 

coming; ’ ^ 'Win ‘ he must have come.’ 

408. In the sixth Group we have two tenses which I 

have called the Past Contingent Imperfect, and Past 
Contingent Perfeet. These are formed by adding to 
the two participles of the verb, the Indefinite Imperfect 
of the substantive verb; as, e.g., ^ ‘had 

you been coming;’ if WTfWnrr n fYm, ‘if 

perchance any one had not pointed (it) out’ 

•. GrammsrUaf here found mnefa difficulty ia defining the prrrlM 
■cope of Iheae infrequent tenies, or nwigning tbem n mme. la truth, 
the former of the two, especially, is so very rarely met, that It is difficult 
to gather examples enough to form the basis of a judgment. While by 
no means confident that the asme chosen is the best possibie, it is so fur 
expressive of the usage of these teases tlist they nloae sre never found 
except in cuoditional claoses implying a cootingency in the pasL It is 
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TV 'AdmbUl 
rutkipic.’ 


Six Pulidpul 
Tenics ot 

flWT. 


Indeed true that inch rondlrionnl cUiue* are al»o often and more com* 
mottly exprraied bp (be Indefinite teniet, perfect and imperfect t bat 
tbU It not, bp anp meant, in the Indefinite tentet, at in tbete, tlicir 
cxcitttive function. 

i. The last three pair* of tentet hare tometimet been arrange bp 
tbemteirrs, at * the lix uncommon tentet.* liul, apart from the fact, that 
tome of thete tentet are bp no meant * nnrommon,' it it rertainlp not 
pliilotophiral tbui to tet off tentet in a clatt bp themteiret, on the 
tiile (p-ound of their comparatirelp Infrequmt occurrence. Thep are 
accordinglp made to take their proper place under tlie tentet of 
the participict. 

409- In addition to the above verbal forms, grammarians 
have usually enumerated a so-called * Adverbial participle,* 
which is formed by adding the emphatic particle, to the 
obi. form of the imperfect participle;. as, e.g., from ETPITt 
‘immediately upon going.* But as this is not in 
truth an additional formation from the verb, but merely a 
special grammatical construction of the Imperfect participle, 
there seems to be no sufficient reason for giving it a separate 
place in tbe paradigm of the verb. The same idiom, indeed, 
occurs with the perfect participle also; as, e.g., <99 % 
‘immediately upon his having gone;* but this is practically 
obsolete. 

410. The three tenses of the future of the verb fWr, 
‘ to he,’ have already been exhibited. Wo now add 
six tenses of the participle^; the remaining six, with 
the exception of the Contingent Perfect, are much less 
frequent. 

a. Observe, that in all the compound ten.ses of the Im¬ 
perfect participle, and in the Indefinite perfect, this verb has 
the signification, not of ‘ being,’ but ‘ becoming.’ In the other 
tenses, it may have cither sense, but the compound verb, 
EnWT, is to be preferred in the sense of‘becoming.* 
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lartErECT PARTicirLB, IfYlTTt 
Pbrpict Participle, 

CoRJi'MCTiTB Participle, ft. frtr. ft%. 


' brcomlfl^.’ 

‘been.* 

* hRrla^ been' or 
* hnnof become.' 


Nock op Acbxct, ft^fTWT or fr^ffTTT , * that which U (o be.* 

IxDEFiMTE Imperfect. 

SiNocLAR. Plural. 

^ ^TTT, * 1 be,’* etc. fEI ft?!, • we would be,’ etc. 

IT ^7TT, ’tbou wonldet be,’ etc. ^ ftTt. * jron would be,’ etc. 

Mf ^ITT, ' would be.’ % ' tbejr would be,’ etc. 

Present Imperfect. 

SmODLAR. PlI'RAL. 

^ l^ITT 1^, ’ I Rm becoming.’ fJT ’we are becomini;.’ 

^fmr tbou art becominjp.’ ^ ft?* ft. * you are becoming 

Mf ^TTT %, * be b becooiiog.’ % ft^ * Oiey are becoming.’ 

Past Imperfect. 

SixoDLAR. Plural. 

’1 WRR becoming.’ fET % , 'we were becomiu^.’ 
WT,’ tbou wuit becomlujf.’ % , * you were becomluf.’ 

ff ^WT. • be wRA becoming.’ ^ft5i%. ’they were becominir.’ 

Indefinite Perfect. 

SiNOULAR. 

"t* mn, • I became.’ fj? JTf , 

, * tbou becameit. 

Wf yW, ‘be became.’ f fTf . 

Present Perfect. 

SiXfiL’LAR. 

^ yrr iff • I bare been ’ or f^ 

‘ become.’ 

* tbou butt been ’ or ft 

‘ become.’ 

' he baa been ’ or 
‘become.’ 


Plural. 

•we became.’ 
‘you Itecame.’ 
* they became.’ 


t. 

Wf Tin %. 


Plural. 

‘ we have been ’ or 

* become.’ 

• you have been ’ or 

* become.’ 

* they have been ’ or 

* become.’ 


This U only one of many poealble rendering of tbii tenie. 
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Past Perfect. 


SlNCDLAK. 

^ W TT. ‘ 1 lia'l b««a' or 
• bcromr.’ 

WTt ‘thoo hwbl breo' or 
• brrame.’ 
be bed been ’ or 
* become.* 


Pi.i'a«L. 

^ ^, • we bad been * or 

• become.* 

* jfon had been * or 
* becorne.* 

^ ytj • Ibey had been * or 

•become.* 


a. Observe, that by changing ^ final to % in the singular, 
and n final to in the plural, the above will be transformed 
into the feminine conjugation. In the compound fonus of the 
verb, however, Atnut-ar in the plural is commonly added to 
the second member only. Thus we say, ^ not 

ftift iff; similarly, ytH. Th«« remarks apply to 

all verbs whatever. 


A. yRil is commonly Romanized, Aiirf, but this is incorrect; 
in the Xdgarf orthography, the first syllabic is always short. 


411 From wliat has been said, it will be eWdent that 
the conjugation of the Ilindf verb, as respects termina¬ 
tions, is perfectly regular. In High Bind! and in all 
other western dialects,* however, there is a peculiar 
idiom in the construction of the tenses of the Perfect 
Participle in Traneitioe verbs, which demands especial 
notice. The following rules should therefore be carefully 
studied. 


Puair* and 
lapcTsoeal 
CdwtnictMM 


412. In the use of all the tenses of the Perfect Par¬ 
ticiple of Transitive verbs, the case of the Agent must 
bo substituted for the nominative of the subject. Two 
constructions ore then admis.sible, viz.;— 

(1) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the nominative ca.se, with which 
the verb is inflected to agree in gender and number. 


* With the exception of NalpdlL &.■« § 13U. 
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(2) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the dative, and the verb, irrespec¬ 
tive of the gender or number of either the subject or 
object, is then put in the masc. sing. 

These two may be termed, respectively, the PoMtve 
and Impersonal constructions. 

Thu-H, with t>ie Present Perfect of ‘ to sec,* we have, 

instead of the English cunstruetion, either, e.g., it ^ 

‘I saw that carriage;’ or, 'Ji % lit 

‘ I saw that girl.’ In the former ca.se the real nominative to 
the verb is WT^, with wliich therefore the verb agrees in the 
3rd fern. sing. In the second, there is no nominative ex¬ 
pressed ; tliat which in English is the nominative of the verb, 
appears here in the dative, and the verb is used impersonally 
in the 3rd roasc. sing. 

Rrm. I. The banner thonid carefully obtrn-e, (I) that thli 
cooitructloa !• used with tnmritive reriie ea/y; and (2) with Mich verba, 
ea/y in tlie ten«ea of the perfect participle. Thna, altlioagfa we muat aay. 

^ tgryTt ’he heat hla hrotber,’ we miiat uae the 

aefior con»tnictioa with the tame verii in the trniei of the imperfect 
participle, even when referring to pot! time. Thu* we tay, e.g., ^ 
etlt fli WTt * he wa* beating fait brother;* not, ^ 
WTTWI VTi trhicb would be nontenie. 

Rem. 2. It will be observed that there are thut in High Hindi three 
conttrucUont of that which la in Eogllth the tnhject with iu verb. 
Firatly, there la that which precitely corretpooda to the Eoglith Idiom, 
adilch l« uted throughout with all intranaitire verb*, and In tranaitive 
verb* In all tenaca except thoae which are formed by the aid of the Perfect 
Participle. Secondly and thirdly, in theae tenaea of tranaitive verba, we 
may bare either the paaaive or iroperaonal conatmetiona aa explained 
above. Tlieae three are by Hindoo grammariana reapectirely called the 
kartari, karmajii, and Mdrf /rmyegoa.* 


* Naipili, like all Eaatem Hindi, doe* not uae the kmrt*ri and 6kSv* 
prayegat, but inatead ha* a conatmetion peculiar to itaclf 
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413. It U to ho noted th«t all Hindi perfect pnetklple. nr* In fnct 

corrupted fonni of the Snnikrit perfect p^dre participle, nod the idiom 
under conildernUon bni Iti origin and eaplanation in the Sanakrit 
cooitmctlon of inch participle., according to which, under the above 
eondiUun., the pa>.ire participle b made to agree in gender and number 
with that whicb in Englith idiom U the object of the verb, and the logical 
•abject b pnl In the b.tmmental caae. Thua, to niu^trate , the Rngliah 
phraae • he aald.* may be rendered in Sanakrit. /tf., *by him 

••Id,* Hindi, it Similarly, Ibe Sanskrit 

n young monae,’ become, la Hindi, ^41 % WH WT 

414. The following common verbs, viz., ‘to talk 

idly,’ w’tRPn, ‘to speak,’ ‘to forget,’ and wHI> ‘to 

bring,’ although transitive in sense, taking an object after 
them, arc exceptions to the above rule, and are never con¬ 
strued with the case of the agent. 

a. mjnr, ‘to fight,’ takes the passive construction if the 
object is mentioned; otherwise it is construed ns an in¬ 
transitive verb. 

5. With aii nan , ‘to know,’ ‘to suppose,’ most educated 
Hindoos use the case of the agent if the object is a single 
word, but the nominative when the object is a sentence. 

e. The perfect tenses of WtTipn, ‘to understand,’ are also 
sometim.'s construed with the nominative of the subject; but 
it is considered better to use the ca.se of the agent. 

d. The verb, q; in , in Acquisitive Compounds only, always 
takes the subject in the nominative; as, % 'TO ^ Trai, 
‘ he found it; ’ but, ^ ^ UTOT, ‘ he was permitted to go.’ 
So also ^ is treated as an intransitive verb in a few 
Nominal Compounds, in which a verbal noun in ’Vlt « 
first member; as, ^ ‘ appeared,’ etc. 

Aetnt ef 415. Ob.seive. that in the pronunciation of all primitive or 

Varbnl Forma. ,no„„syUabic roots, the accent everj where 

remains upon the radical syllable. But in Causal verbs formed 
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by adding a syllabic, ns, m, OT, m, etc., to tbe root of 
the primitive, the accent rests througbout jipon this causal 
affix. In the following examples, the accent is indicated by 
the italic letters: W'mgfi, karauijgil; AroAld, kahWtd: Imih^ 
bann; etc. Many words identical in form, but different iu 
nican’iiig, are thus distinguished only by the accent; thus, 
parha, is 3rd sing., indef. perf., fnm> /wfAwo, ‘(he) read;’ hut 
parluf, with the accent on the seomd syllable, Ls 2nd sing, 
imp. fn>m porAaiirf, ‘ cause thou (him) to rend.’ Similarij, 
ntna, is ‘heanl; ’ but suna, ‘tell thouetc., etc. lu no case, 
however, mu-st the accent be exaggerated, or an unaccented 
long syllable shortened. • 

416. The following tables exhibit the conjugation of three C w jystiom*! 
verbs. Table XV illustrates the conjugation of a regular 
uttramitive verb, with a emuouant final in the root; Table 
XVI that of an hilmnsitive verb with a rowrt final in the root. 

Table XVll exhibits the conjugation of the tratuitire verb 
‘ to do.’ So slight are the differences in the conjuga¬ 
tion of pure and mixed verbs, that it has not been thought 
necessary to give more than one paradigm of a regular verb. 

On the other hand, as wUl appear, the slightly irregular verbs, 
arnn and in various combinations, are so very common 

that it has seemed desirable to exhibit their conjugation in 
full. Exactly like perf. part., ftrat , are also conjugated 

the transitive verbs, |in, ‘ to give,’ perf. part., f^, and 
‘to take,’ perf. part., finn- All regular pure verbs, as, e.g., 
ffVi nn. ‘to shew,’ perf. part., are conjugated exactly 

as aiTffT, except that the root of the infinitive is presened 
throughout. 




Table XV: Conjitoation op an Intransitivk Verb, {Close Root',) fnTrTTf ‘to fall.’ 
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Do. RsfrECTPiri. Forms, 

« be ptented to fRlI,* elc. ... ... ... 8. ^ 3. , 
















Table XV, ConlintuJ: Texres op the iMPEBrecr Participle* 



For Ihr form, of ll.o •uxllkri.-. gU-oo In Chrw Inl.lr., any of llic nltcrnnlive forma fivrn In $ 401 may be auballtuled at |.lrattire. 







Table XV, CmiipUledi Tenses of the Pehfect Fahttcifle. 
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Inflect ^ finnl to nnd to for the femlnloe tlirougliout theie teneeit. 









Table XVI, Completed'. Tenses op the Perfect Participle;* (tHTT for ^TniT, § 391), 
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Taale XVII; Conjugation of the Transitive Verb, (C/ow Jtoot \) ‘to «lo.’ 
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Table XVIT, Completed •. Tenses of toe Perfect Participle; f^T (for^^T). 
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Of the P.V8SIVE Toice. 

417. The Passive Voice is much less used in Hindi 
than in English. Its place is largely taken by neuter 
verbs. It is to be remembered, however, that the con¬ 
struction of the past tenses of transitive verbs with ^ 
is, in reality, a passive construction. Still in certain 
cases, which will be duly noticed in the Chapter on 
Syntax, the Hindi verb admits of a Passive Voice.* 

418. Any verb may be conjugated passively 
adding to its Perfect participle the verb wrwr, ‘to go,’ 
which verb is then conjugated after the manner ex- 

‘hibited in Table XVI. The participle is inflected to 
agree with the subject; ^ flnal becoming n, for the 
masc. plur., and t, for the fern., sing, or plur. 

Thiw, from the verb ‘to strike,’ we have the passive 

WTTT WTWT, ‘ to be struck; ’ from ‘ to give,’ pass., 
srnrr, ‘to be givenfrom ‘ to show,’ pass., 

srnrr. ‘ to be shown.’ Other examples arc as follows; tif ww 
firwi WWT, ‘ that letter was written; ’ iftt ^ WtO 
< some woman was being beaten; ‘ they 

are not seen ;’ Le., ‘they are invisible.* 

a. Sometimes even neuter verbs are conjugated passively; 
as, e.g., from WTWT, ‘ to come,’ pass., mtJT WTWJ. But this 
idiom is scarcely transferable to English. 

N.B. Thii BM of WTWT with the perfret partiriple, m an auxiliary, lo 
form a paaaire, moat not be coafoanded with iia nae, as added to a verbal 


• It la ttraoge that some should hare denied the existence of tbit 
passive with jM. Tlie illostrations given in the SynUx under this bend, 
taken from clastic writers, are tofficient to settle the qnestioB. Moreover, 
during years of constant interconrse with IIindi.speaking natives of India, 
I have been wont to bear this passive freely used, nnder the restrlctiona 
indicated in the Syntax, in the coUoqnlal of all classes. 
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root io form ao lotendve compoand. Tbot, ^TTOT WHIT it * to be eaten,' 
but Wt SimT U • to eat up,* etc. 

419. As the passive conjugation pre-sents no diffi¬ 
culties, it will be quite sufficient to present a mere 
synopsis of the more common tenses. We take, as an 
example, the verb fwanrr, ‘to write,’ perf. part., fwwr. 


Synopsis ok the Passive Conjugation ok fwwwf. 


Infinitive, 

Conjnnctive Participle, 
Contingent Futnre, 3rd ting., 
Abeolate Future, „ „ 

Imperative, „ „ 

Indefinite Imperfect, ,, „ 

Pretent Imperfect, „ „ 

Past Imperfect, „ „ 

Indefinite Perfect, „ „ 

Pretent Perfect, „ „ 

Patt Perfect, „ „ 


fmm WT^. * to be written.* 
fWIBT WTWT* ‘ baring been written.’ 
fiWI Wm, * it may be written.* 
fHHT * it will be written.* 

fETQT Win. * let it be written.* 
fwwrwnn,* it it, or would be, written.* 
fllWT flITin f. * it U being written.* 
fswn wnn wr, * it wat being written.* 
r^¥!i ^WT. ‘it wat written.* 
fWUT >nrr * it hat been written.* 
fWWI WTt * it bad lieen written.* 


a. The remaining ten.ses arc extremely rare; if, indeed, 
many of them ever ocrur at all. In general, the student 
will need to guard against the too free use of any of these 
passive forms. 

Causal Verbs. 


420. From eveiy primitive verb in Kndf, may be 
derived a CausaJ and a Second Causal verb. The First 
Causal expresses immediate causation, and the Second 
Causal, the mediate causation, of the act or state of the 
primitive. Thus, from the primitive ‘ to be made,’ 
we have the First Causal, wwnn, ‘to make,’ and the 
Second Causal, WWWTWT, ‘to cause (another person) to 
make.’ 
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Rrm. If the primltire be • neater verb, it U plain that the lat Cnnud will 
be the correapondinf active verb. It it that evident that the Caatol may 
often be translated into English by a tingle verb having no etymological 
connexion with the word which properiy tranalatet'the primitive. lilut- 
trationi will be found below. 


421. The rules for the formation of Causal verbs are 

Carnal Verba 

as follows: 

(1) Add to the root of the primitive, for the First 
Causal, and ^ for the Second Causal. The usual in¬ 
finitive termination, WT, added to the root of the primi¬ 
tive thus modified, will give the infinitive of the 
corresponding Causal. Thus, from wwwi, ‘to bum,’ we 
have the root ww; whence we derive, as above, the 
root of the First Causal, wwi, and of the Second Causal, 

SHITT ; from which again, we have the causal infinitives, 
siWTWT, ‘ to set on fire,’ and ^wwTwr, ‘ to cause to set on 
fire.’ Similar are the following examples:— 

Primitirr. Fint CauMml. Sfccud Ctutal, 

WTWTt 'torfac.* ‘tombe.’ W7WIWT. ‘to came to ralic.' 

f^WT, ‘ to be f^tnwr, ‘ to hide.' fiftlWTWT. ‘ to caate to hide.' 
hidden.' 

'toberipe.’tlVTWTi * to cook.' UWIWTWT* ' to caune to cook.* 
or 'cooked.' 

fWWWT. ‘to meet' fWSrTWT. ‘tocaureto fWWWTWT.'to caaae to mix.' 

meet’ ‘ to mix.' 

^WWI. ‘to hear.' ^WTWT. ‘to tell.' g^WTWI. ‘to cauie to telL' 

o. A short a in the second 8}'llable of dissyllabio 
roots which have a short vowel in the first syllable, 
takes the obscure sound* in the causal. But before 


* Vid. tapr., § 14, <f. 
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the affix of the second causal, the a is fully pronounced. 
Examples are:— 

PrimUife. Pint Cauml. Secmmd Cauml. 

ekmmukud, ^^TUTWI. pron. cham’khtd. ehtmtk- 

•to •blue.’ w4nd. 


fh^wpTTi 

* to melt,* intr. 
bktfmlenA, 

• to vMider.’ 


pigk’Umd. 

•etfwf. 

„ bkaf'Mmi. bkafak- 

wiwt. 


Ullf*n pakmfnd, 1^1 . 

• to seite.* 

pmkhni, tlTWTWT, 

• to be tried.* 


„ poA'fdad. pakaf- 

ledad. 

„ paPkkdmi. i|<^4l*ll parakk~ 

irdad. 


Rtm. But when the lecood contoniut b even thU obaenre (oond 
often ranlabca; ns, from 4IB|]^I> * to nodmitand,* *to cnuie 

to nnderitnnd,* * to expUin,* pronoonced aam'jkini or tamjkdni. 

b. Monosyllabic roots containing a long vowel, shorten 
that vowel before the causal and second causal affixes. 
Open roots then insert w between the shortened vowel 
and the causal affixes. 

N.B. In the application of this rule, observe that a is the 
short substitute for *WT; X> f®*" occasioually for 

'9, for and ift, in the primitive. 

Under this head, the following are examples of close 
roots;— 

Primilive. Pint Camtal. Steond Cmual. 

WWWT. * to go nroond.* ^WTWI , * to tnm nronnd.* ^WWTWt . 
SrrWWT. ' to awnke.* WITPrT, *to nwnken.* SlWWnTT* 

sftTTWr. * to conquer.* fanTTWT . * to canie to conquer.* funWTWI • 

The following are examples of open roots:— 

^rrWT. 'toeat.* fi^anWT, * to feed.* f^WWTWt. * to ean»e to feed.* 
t}^, 'to drink.* fqWTWT. * to give to ftJWWTWT. * to cante to give 

drink.* drink.* 


Wtin, 'to ileep.* ^WPTT, * to pnt to gWWTWT. ‘to canie to put 

ileep.* to ileep.* 
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a. Verbs of this class with monosyllabic roots en¬ 
closing ^ or commonly retain the long vowel, and 
form their Caiisals according to (1); as, e.g., 

‘to •wlm.’^TnWT. * to c«u»e to ■wim.’ Sod Caiual, 

^^IfWl.'to rnn.’ ^IfTWr. * to wum to ran.* „ „ 

b. But %^5WT, ‘to sit,* mokes the First Causal or 

f^TTWlt ‘to scat.* It also often follows the example of open 
roots, and admits an w before the causal affix, making 
fif^WTirt. Similarly WfWT. ‘to say,* ‘to learn,* and 

^«nn, ‘to see,* make their Causals either qifTWT, 

and or VfWTWTi f^^TWmT and fj^^WTWT. 

and ^m iWl are peculiar in hanng a passive sense, viz., * to 
be cBllcd,’ ‘ to be named.* wmwi, ‘ to know,* makes the First 
Causal either snnWT or smwiWF. 

c. snnwi, ‘to show,* ‘to point out,* though causal in form, 
ha.s no primitive in Hindi. 

(2) Many primitive neuter verbs having a mono¬ 
syllabic root enclosing a short vowel, form the First 
Causal by simply lengthening that vowel. The Second 
Causal is formed in the usual way. Thus, c.g.:— 

'tobecuU* WTZWI, 'tocuL* ‘toMiDicto 

cut,’ 

wtjwr. • lo be faiteoed. to fiutcD.* * to can»e to 

fallen.' 

to be loaded.' WT^. ‘ tu load. ' to caoM to 

load.' 

fstWWI. 'to lie polled.' 'to pull.' f^vr^TWI , * to cauM to 

puU.' 

a. Sometimes in such words, instead of the cognate long 
vowel, the giuf or vfiddhi of the primitive vowel is the 
substitute, as in the following 
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WWWT. • to be open.’ t(iY«[WT. ’ to open.' ^WtTtWl. 'to enuie to 

open.' 

‘to be dlMoUed.' , * to diuolve.' t ‘ to canic to 

dlMolre.’ 

‘ to be polled.' %«RT, ‘ to poll.' * to cnote to 

poll.' 

b. fnvffWT, ‘to come out,’ make its First Causal, 
ftwrw^, after the analogj* of the above. 

e. A few primitive roots euding in z, change this 
Z to the cognate in the Causals. Some of these 
present other irregularities. The most common are the 
following:— 

'^TTirTf' to be separated.' ‘ to leare.' mi, ' to liberate.' 

J^WT. 'to break,' imtr. ‘ to break,'ftr. ntftTIWT, 1 ‘ to caute 

, / to break.' 

TJZWT,‘to tear,’ „ TSlfWT. ‘to tear.’ „ 1 ‘ to canae 

itrilWT, / to tear.’ 

OZWT.‘to bor»t,’ „ ‘to burst,’ „ ^fllWT. ‘ to cauaa 

to burst.’ 

</. fw9«rr> ‘to be sold,’ changes the final guttural of the 
root to the corresponding palatal, In the First Causal only, 
making ^^ WT, ‘to sell.’ XlfWT, ‘to remain,’ changes f to 
the hard guttural aspirate, m, making *to keep.’ 

e. Two verbs, viz., '^pnn, ‘to lie immersed;’ and »i\wWT» 
‘ to be wet,’ make their First Cau.«als, respectively, 
and Sometimes, however, they assume the regular 

causal affixes. 

/. ‘ to be ended,’ makes the First Causal fwwTT’lT 

or fil^inn, * to finish.’ 'fhe verb ^3WT, mentioned at (1) 
makes yet another form, WTTWWT; and, similarly, ‘ to 

enter,’ makes ^^TWWT. irilT, ‘ to take,’ makes fwwTWT. 


* Tlie 0 In Uiete ra»M bu arifrn by • rommon phoneile proceai from 
the Brrbnie form of Uie raoMd affix, 4va, ibe original also of the common 
H.H causal affix, 4. 
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422. Of a few t’crbs, the Neuters have h«’oinc obsolete in 

Hi^li IliiuU, thou;'li still in use in some dialects. Thus, the 
eoninion word, ‘ to see,’ is the causal of the diuleetie 

K. ‘ to appear,' On the other hand, a few ncutcni 

are I'oiiiiiioiily used in Hh;h Hindi, of which the caiisnl forms 
are nirely heard. A ('ommon example is ‘to fall.’ the 

causal of whh'h, ttrt»rr, is very rare in High Hindi, though 
under the fonn tHT*! frecpiently occurs in the Rdmayan. 

423. Many vcrlis form their Cuusals both according to Daplintaa 
Rules (I) and (2). Usually, with such difference in fonn, there 

is also a difference in signification, and often one fonn is 
diale<‘tic. A ptod illustration is found in the verb ^^> 11 , ‘to 
be pn*ssed,’ which makes oue causal, ‘tn press down,’ 

and another, having the si>ecial meaning, ‘to 

8ham|MMi.’ Iso also, from fJtantT. ‘to meet,’ High Hindi 
makes the causal, f*WT*n, ‘to mix;' but the Mdrwari, 
following the second rule, makes the causal, ‘to send.’ 

‘to cjtll,’ is rommoaly re<‘koned a causal from ?r1wWTi 
‘to s|>eak;’ but is invariably used in the Udiudyan 

instead of > iu the same sense. 

424. We niav note in conclusion the existence of a CmuJi d»- 
class of Causal \ erbs derived from abstract nouns, which Nouns, 
denote the causation of that which is expressed by the noun. 

nius, from ‘anger,’ conies ftfOTTvtT, ‘to be angry;’ 

from ■?r^, ‘vertigo,’ ‘to be giddy.’ Under this 

head also come a great number of onoraato|M>etic words; as, 
c.g., ^»n»TTvtT, ‘to simmer,’ ‘to chink,’ i.e., ‘to make the 
sound rhhun-chltun ;’ ‘ to tw itter as a bird,’ etc. 

Or CoMPocND Verbs.* 

425. These liave been commonly enumerated as of 
twelve varieties, viz., Intensivt^s, Potentials, Completives, 

* It b loiportaot tu oli*en-e llmt some of lliese rombinatioui nr« oaly 
coojiig^lrd io ccruin ten>e*. See Syntax. 
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Froquontatives, Desideratives, Continuativcs, Staticals, 
Inceptives, Permissives, Aoquisitives, Reiteratives, and 
yominals. 

a. Although, for convenience of reference, common usage 
has been followed in the above heading, it should be oliserved 
that, properly speaking, none of these are true compounds, but 
grammatical combinations of a conjunctive participle, a 
verbal noun, or a substantive, with a verb. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the explanation of these forms belongs to Sjutax. 
As, however, all these idioms have usually been explained 
at this point, and as acquaintance with them will greatly 
facilitate the understanding of many illustrations used in the 
Syntax, we give the subject a place in this section. 


cunfleatioB The abovc-named combinations may be conveniently 
into the following classes^ 


Coiyunetive Fartieiple. 


Class I. 
Formed with the 


1. Intensives. 

2. Potentials. 

3. Completives. 


Class II. 

formed with Verbal 
A’buna in d. 

1. Frequentatives. 

2. Desideratives. 


Class III. 
Fornud with the 


Infinitive. 


Class IV. 

Formed with the 
Imperfect and Perfect Par' 
ticiples. 


1. Inceptives. 

2. Permissives. 

3. Acquisitives, 


1. Continuatives. 

2. Progressives. 
8. Staticals. 


4. Eoiteratives. 


Class V. 

Formed with Substanticee and Adjective!. 
Nominols. 
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Class I. Combinations foniird with the Conjanctire 
Pat tieiple. 


426. In all tliese, the Conjunctive participle rogularly 
Btands first, and, in High Hindi, always in close verbs, 
and optionally in open verbs, is used in that form which is 
identical wth the root; as in ^ mm, etc. 

But in many pure verbs, especially causals in the 
fonn in It is often prefcmsl; as, c.g., wtlTH 
^WT, etc. In many dialects, this becomes 

the rule for such verbs. 

Rrm. tlie coojnortive participle in these comliinattOD*, in 

Urdu nnd Hijfh Hindi. i» d*ed in tli»l form whirh U the »»nie nf the 
root, it bn» been U'unl to «}■ l»ie»e • couip^Mindi ' were formed ‘ with the 
root.' But timt we hnre not in the** r**e» reBlIy the root, but the 
conjunctive pnrtirlple. 1. plnln at once from a corapariwo with other 
dtalect* of the Hindi, in which, after a vowel Snal in the root, IJ, (a* 
optionally in Hi^h Hindi) and after a contonant, f . U added. thn» 
decUively ludlcatioff the Iroe nature of the wonl. Tliut In the w e 
have eon*tantly »uch forma a», Wtfl Hbf fwin, 

etc., and in the Bdmdyan, Bfn mUt. m, Malth., »«'• 


427. Intensive Compounds intensify or otherwise Com¬ 

modify the meaning of the verb whose conjunctive 
participle stands first in the combination. 

They are formed by adding to this participle one of 
certain other verbs, which latter verb in combination 
with this participle is then conjugated as usual. This 
second conjugated member docs not, however, retain 
its separate character and significance; but only modifies, 
in accordance with the general idea which it embo<lies, 
the meaning of the participial element of the combina¬ 
tion. Hence Englbh idiom will sometimes require us 
to render the Intensive by a different word from tlmt 


0 

mvvfv 
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u.ie<l for tlio simple verb; as in some of the following 
examples:— 



• lo throw.’ 

■^rti twr. 

• to tlipow otroy.’ 


*tu bmik.' 

nVf imvn. 

• to break U pieeft.' 

«I4*II. 

• lo rut.’ 

mrz '^TwwT. 

•to cut ttf: 


* to Im mnilr.’ 

^iTwr, • lo 

be f nifr made, to Merer*/.’ 

firywT. 

■ • to fall.’ 

fWK TfWT. 

• to fall dttm.’ 

^rrrwT.* 

to rauw to fall.’ 


• to throw dairii.’ 

ATIRWr, 

’ to kuuw.’ 


* to be fuand out’ * appenr.’ 

t»T*l7. 

* to ent.’ 

tffT 0*1*11 , 

• to rat mp.’ 

frm. 

‘ lo be.* 

ft WTWT. 

•lo lieroiiie.’ 

nt*n, 

‘ to drink.* 

^ ihiT, 

• to drink deirn.’ 


• lo wrrp.’ 

^ ^«J*I 1 1 

• lo drapair.’ 

RRyn, 

• to do.’ 

WK fffnm. 

•to rrollie.’ 

%wt, 

’ to take.’ 

% il»n. 

• lo lake airejr.’ 


• to ait’ 

^ Tf RT. 

• lo ait $Hll’ 


•lo arr.’ 

Tf*n. 

• to look on,’ • to gazr.' 


•to »prak.’ 


• to apeak mp.’ 


• lo Bfcrnd.’ 

Wf 

• to attack.’ 


•to delivrr.’ 


* to entruat 


In- 428. The above list compriscB about all the verbs which 
are combined with the conjunctive participles of other verbs 
to fom> Intensive Coni|»ounds. It is evident that, in most 
eaMi's, the modification of the meaning of the verb may Ik; 
expressed in English by a preposition adverbially used with 
the verb. It may be difficult to find a tenn which shall 
exactly express the idea added by the secondary verb in 
every ca.«e, but the following is an approximation. 

2'^*11. Pfnunuruce. ▼TWWl. Moleoce. 

t*n, Intrii'ity. Ma*ll • Clinure. 

^irr. Rrflrxioo. iiwr, approprUtiou. 

anWI, Finnllljr, cnmplrtrurii*. TT*fT’ Cootinuniw*. 

^»n. Suddennevi. 
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a. Of tlic nlwvc eipht verbs, it may l>c furtlier observed tlmt 
(except in the eonjponnd, ^ , ‘ to ft<» away,') atol 

ean only be used with Transitive verbs; '^T*tT aod 
with Intransitivcs only; the remainder with cither 
Transitives or Intransitives. Such combinations as ^ iTTvn, 
'Vr*rr> etc., can hardly be reckoned proper Intensives; 
since each of the two words maintains its distinctive si^iifi- 
cance: as, ^*rr, ^»n, Ht., ‘having seen, to conic,’ 

having bathed, to come.’ 

h. It may be also noted that •» the comi»ouiid which 
is most frequently used with t'au-sal Verbs: as, ^ITT ‘t** 
show;’ ^vrr, ‘to explain;’ fgWW take out.’ 

But with a few Causals it cannot be used; thus, from ■^WTWT t 
‘to call,’ we never have ^ but always tjWT ‘to 

call here,’ Le., * to one’s self.’ 

c. HT*n is the verb which is most commonly found 

combined with Intransitives: a-s, ^ arT«n, ‘to be broken;’ 
fatal arntT. ‘to meet,’ ‘to unite;’ xjjlfl ‘to arrive; 

but it is also u.sed with Transitives; as, igT arpTI, ‘ to eat up; 
ail ‘to tell.’ 

d. Occasionally, ^nart takes the place of in Intensives, 

when the action of the verb is regarded as directed toward, 
instead of away from, the speaker: as, ^ ‘ (thy) 

shoulders have become stoopingaif ^ ^ ^ S 
^ ‘to-day this thief has come back safe from the 

bouse of Yama (the God of death).’ 

e. Compounds with i-ommOn, but for the most 

part are used in the tenses of the |ierfect participle. A.s 
above remarked, these compounds exhibit the action of the 
verb, emphaticallv, as continuing or permanent. Thu-s, 
Tit, ‘ bit still;’ ‘the two children were 

pUying;’ but, ^ ^ ‘the two children 

were engaged in play;’ If %, ‘ hears,’ ‘ is hearing;’ 
^1 TTl ‘ he is occupied in hearing,’ etc. 
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Rem. It ha* been qarKtionfd by good antliorily whrllirr tbe»e 
eombinalioni witb »boutd be clarified under tlirte liitrntire form*. 

The FandiU certainly regard the prraent and pait perfect form* of ihi* 
combination aa diaiinct tente*, reapectirely railed MkiUk rarf/aanla, 
kdl, * the preaent tenae of that time,' and talkilik mpirnu bhit kit, * the 
imperfect paat tenae of that time.* 

/. %arr when thus combined with a conjunctive participle, 
represents the action of the verb as terminating with, u|m>d, 
near, or to the advantage of the agent. In many cases, 
thererore, this i*ompound is equivalent to the Middle Voice 
ill Greek. Thus, ipTHTT. b» ‘ I® uoll,* in general; but 
%irrt w ‘to one’s self;' ‘to place;’ ahn, ‘ to 

lay by;’ I.e., for one’s self. 'Thus in the ShakuntalA, 
Dushifant says, Tifiit ttW tift ^wntT % ^Tl ^ 

inn V> ‘when by my imaginative power I complete it for my¬ 
self.’ ihfT, in compounds, thus stands in absolute contrast 
with ^<rT> emphasizing the action as terminating upon, or 
to the advantage of one’s self; while represents it 

emphatically as terminating upon or to the advantage of 
another. Compare, e.g., iNl, ‘ to understand,’ i.e., fur 
one’s self; and <to cause another to understand.’ 

approaches to a reflexive sense, but is of much less 
extensive application than ihiT. 

g. although* used with both transitive and in¬ 

transitive verbs, cannot be combined with causals. The idea 
of <causation* necessarily excludes that of ‘chance.’ Thus 
while we can say, ^ q-fr* ‘it appeared,’ we cannot say 
trfT- 

A. In many cases, the same conjunctive participle may 
be combined with difierent secondary verbs. A few such 
examples will further elucidate this matter. Ttiiis, from 
‘to eat,' we have WT ‘to eat up ;’ ^ ihrT, ‘ to 

eat down;’ ^ ‘to be engaged in eating.’ Similarly 

from ‘to strike,’ we have both irrv ‘to beat,’ 

and znr Tni*fT» * to strike down,’ * to kill.’ 
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429. WOille the modifirmtion of the 6r»t verb by the »erood»rT 

member m«y often be expre*»ed in Eu|;li»h either by ibe oddlllon of 
certnln partiries. or by the Die of anollter verb from tliat empi..yed lo reprr. 
lent the limple Hindi rrrl^ in many raiei, ifnin, it wlii be fuand quite 
iiiipoaiil)ir to indirate in Engil,h tlie »ligi.t diilinelion betireen the liraple 
verb and tiie combinnlioo. Indeed, it b lo lie remarked, llint romhlnnllooa 
in whirh b tlie lait memlier, even in Hindi, are often icareeiy 

to lie dlilingnblied In meaning from the limple verb. Thus »“«■•> forma 

aa nod HWi ' 

Died intcifbangeably, willi no apparent intention of greater emptiaiii in 
the one caae than In tlie other. But wliere a diilinelion b Intendetl, it ia 
nndaabtedly that indicated above. The compound form la much more 
common colloqaially. 

430. Frequently, both in prose and in the rolloquial, a 
particle, especially a negative, is interposed between the 
conjunctive participle and the secondary verb; thus, ^ 

trfm %, ‘nothing appears;’ ^ Tft «im, ‘(it) « indeed 
broken.’ Sometimes several words are thus iuterposed, as iu 
the following from the Shakuntuld ; ^ ^ iTOT 

‘ exactly such have I indeed become.’ The words interposed 
are thus made more emphatic. Alsti, rarely, in the colloquial, 
the participle is made to follow the secondary verb; thus, Wf 
?rtn ? vm, ‘ he has fled away.’ Tliis inversion is never 
found in dignified prose, but like the previous idiom, U not 
unusual in poetry.* 

431. Tlie learner must not confound with these Intensive 

Compounds other combinatious with the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple in the same form, in which the final verb retains its 
individualitv and separate signification. Examples of this 
idiom are:' "TO >rt«l ‘hat 

village, come;’ 'll ^ ^ ‘•“‘'"‘5 

at the gardener’s house, I have come;’ Le., ‘I have come 

from the gardener’s house.’ 


• For otbrr ex«uiplc», »*« the tectioo on Diaieeiic Cut^uguikia. 
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PntcntUICnm 
puuBil Vab*. 


roapIrtiTc 

Connouil 

Vertn. 


a, i4 ■W*fT may be explained either on this prinriple, as 
‘ having taken, conic,’ or as if a roin|Htinid, ‘ to bring.’ 
Similar are, ‘to announce/ ^ fJTWTirrt ‘to i*ome 

and meet/ etc., etc. 

432. A number of cumbiuations occur in which the conj. 

part, of Hi, ‘ to ascend,’ is the first memlier, and a verb of 
motion, the second. Dnt in these the leading idea is in the 
second memlier, to which ^ adds the idea of ‘hostility.’ 
Examples are, ^ VTWT, ‘to run up hostilely;’ ^ ^jntT, ‘ to 
attack;’ ‘to attack’ (where seems to give 

the idea of irresittible attack); ^ * to rush up 

hostilely.’ Tlius, e.g., Wf ^ ^ VT^n, ‘he 

hastened up with all (his) army;’ ^ 

, ‘ one more also, the king of KdM, made an assault.’ 

433. PolentiaU are formed by adding to the con¬ 
junctive participle of any verb, the verb ^p i* ll, ‘to be 
able,’ which may then be conjugated throughout. This 
combination denotes ability to do the action expressed 
by the primary member. It thus often takes the place 
of the potential mood in English. 

The following are examples:— ti^ WVWT, ‘to be able 
to speak;’ wf ifhf ‘ he can run ;’ "it art ‘ I 

shall be able to go;’ ^ m 119, ‘they may be able to come.’ 

a. Sometimes the verb W9SIT takes the verb which it 
modifies in the oblique*form of the infinitive, instead of the 
conjunctive participle, thus; sf^ WTW H9 7IT If, ‘I am 
not able to go.* But this, although often heard, is regarded 
as less elegant, and alwut Mathura is called incorrect. 

434. Completivea are formed by adding to a con¬ 
junctive participle, the verb ^9wr, which may then 
be conjugated in all its parts. The imperfect participle, 

is rare. This combination denotes the completion 
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of tho act denototl by the primary member of the com¬ 
pound. It is never identical in sense with tho perfect 
participle, but denotes the completeness of the action 
in a more emphatic manner. Thus, e.g., Tff % 

‘ho ate,’ but, ^ ^T, ‘he ha.s done eating.’ 

a. Verj' often the force of will be o.\pre.«se<l in 
English by the word ‘already;’ as, nf ^ 

‘he is indeed already gone.’ Wlien in the absolute 
future, this combination often nearly corresponds to tho 
English future perfect; as, ^ ^ ‘when he 

shall have eaten,’ or, ‘ shall have done eating.’ 

Cl-VS-s II. Comhinatiom formed teith Verbal Nome* 

435. FrefjunttaUves are formed by combining 
the verbal noun in tho verb which may then 

be use<l in any tense. These denote the habitual or 
repeated performance of the action expressed by the first 

• It li«Mi cuitonuirjr tu tprak of compounJ* of tbU cla»» a* fomird 
with the p»rfrct partiripic. Thl», however, U not accorate. What wa 
liave in three combinations it not a perfect participle, bat a j^mnd or 
verbal noon in <£, erjuivolcnt to the common Hindi gerund or infinitive in 
nd. Tlie coinrideuce in form witli the prrf. part. mate, is purely 
accidental. Tills form of tlie gerund, restricted in High Hindi to this 
comhinntlon, ocean in Bangili, wlirre we have, as three equivalent and 
alternaUre furmt, e g., ehaUn, = H.H., chalmi ; cAo/iW = Braj, ehalim ; 
and cAa/d. This same gerund in lU inflected form in « is constantly used 
in E. Hindi in these compounds; as, e.g., E. 11. ekaUi lagm—H. H. 
chalme laga\ taaot cAaAo ss H. H. aaad cAdAd. Tliere is no reason, 
tliereforr, to doaht that such forms at ekaU and ckalal in these com- 
hinations are true gerunds or veriial nonns, eiactly equivalrnt, respertitely, 
to ckalad and ekalme, which Utter n forms are indeed sometimes 
substituted in them for tlie more nsaal form in d. This view, first 
anggested In the 1st ed. of this Urammar, has been alinndantly roafirmed 
by the writer’s more recent stadirs. It has sinco been maintained and 
supported by many apposite illnstntions from the cognate Unguages, by 
Hocrule: C'eas/i. Gramm, pp. 388, 32i>, lk7.- 
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Dwidcnti** 

Compounil*. 


member of the compouml: thus, flmrr, ‘ to road 
often;’ ’wwr Tft, ‘come often;’ ^ %, ‘he is 

in the habit of saying.’ 

«. Tlius, whenever in an English jihrase, tlie adverb 
'altvays’ denotes, not duration, but repeated or eusUniiary 
action, it must l>c expressed in Hindi by using the verb wliich 
it qualifies, in the frequentative fonn. For cxaiuple, the 
phrase, ‘ he always bathes in tlie morning,’ must be nuidcrcd 
in Hindi, ^ fsitn «“ ‘I'® ‘‘•’"trary, 

*we .shall lie always happy,’ is in Hindi, "if 

Other examples are; ^ 9^711 lji ‘ I em 

in the habit of reading the Shdstra ^ XTPn 

'always obey my wonls;’ jlt fVTl fY. ‘ why 

do you alway.s do so ?’ Tlie idiom may be illustnited by 
sueh English expressions as ‘ he docs washing,’ * he docs 
much talking,’ etc. 

436. De.sukralivei aro formed, like Fretiuentatives, 
■with a verbal noun in ui, combined with the verb Ttf’rr 
as the second and conjugated member. These denote, 
primarily, detire to do the action expressed by the jmr- 
ticipiol member; secondarily, the immediate futurition 
of tliat action. It can only be known from the context 
which of these may be intended in any particular case, 
but there is not often ambiguity. Tlius, ^ ^TTfTn t, 
‘ he -wishes to speak,’ or ‘ is about to speak; ’ warr 
'TTfTft aft, ‘ the clock was about to strike.’ 

a. Frequently the first verb is put in the inflected infinitive, 
as, ^ arrW WTfTTT ?, ‘he wishes to go.’ The uniujiected 
infinitive is also, rarely, used in this combination, even with 
the |>erfei't tenses of WTV*rT> though this has been denied. 
But this form occurs in the Shukuiilaldi os, ')i % ^ 

qRJT uft WWW ^ y*rwWT WTfT, ‘ I wished to hinder the 
hermit's daughter from going (away).’ 
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Rrm. In lliw c«*^* llii* Infiiillivf l« lo lie rrgnrdMl •» n verbn! onun 
qnilrr Itir rrgtmrn uf nnd. like the nnnhignuo miiiliiiiiitiuuk uudcr 

CInsk III., lliey ranuot with Mrict tucomcy he called C’oiii|H)undi>. 

437. Tlio Dcsillomlive comiMJituil, in the rc-spootfiil 

font! with is itlioinatieally usotl to c.xi)ic.-« obliga¬ 
tion or ilutg : as, ^ ti?T ‘ (one) ought to 

road thU book;’ or, with a noun or prououu oxpres^l, 
tpf ^ Vlff^, ‘ you ought to go there.’ The con¬ 
struction of this idiom will bo explained in the Syntax. 

In tbis combination, the direct form of the infinitive is 
veiy commonly substituted for the verbal form in 
Tints we may say, ^ ‘(one) ought to go 

theiv.’ 

Cl.vss III. Combiiialiona formed with the Inflected Infinitive. 

438. Inceptivee consist of an inflected infinitive 

construction with the verb and denote, primarily, 

the action of tlie infinitive us beginning. They are also 
used when that action is intemipted. In this way is to 
be explained the common use of the phrast*, 

lit., ‘ he began to say,’ in the naixation of conversation. 
Examples of these combinatiou.s are abundant: as, 
inRt, ‘to begin to beat;’ wwt, ‘ho began to cat,’ 
etc., etc. This use of antWT is almost, if not wholly, con¬ 
fined to the tenses of the j)erfect participle. 

439. I*ermittive8 arc forme<l by combining with an rnmiMin- 
inflected infinitive, the verb ‘to give,’ and express 
periniseion to do the act dcnote<l by the infinitive. Thus, 

is ‘let me go;’ ‘have the 

gootlncss to allow me to sjK'uk;’ ^ ^ ^151 f^qi, 

‘ he allowed him to eat.’ 
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[55 440-442. 


AcqviaitiT* 

CuaipoQiida. 


rmttanatin 

Cofopottodi. 


440. Aeqmtitipea are the exact converse of the pre¬ 

ceding, and are fonnc<l in the same way, substituting 
WRT for Tims, ^ Tit »n{t TTPtft^, ‘you will 

not obtain j>cnnis8ion to go there ;* "it wft xmn, ‘ I 
uus not allowed to sit.’ It is to be ob.served that in this 
iflium, with trrer, as also in the frequentative combination 
with f4r*n, the case of the agent is never used. 

441. In all these eombinations of infinitives or verbal 

nouns, the latter element is to be regarded as governed by 
the verii, in the same way that a noun would be in the same 
plai'c. Tlius, not only the verbs and tnWT, but 

other verbs may be combined with infinitives in a similar 
way: as,e.g.,in such expressions as arhTWJ, ‘to ask leave 
to go;’ ^it arr^WI, ‘ to wish to give;’ *« waiYaiTai aiWlTT for 

*Hft ^TT If , ‘ I cannot go,* etc. The use of the infiected 
infinitive in the last two cases, however, although heard in 
the colloquial in many place.s is not regarded as elegant. 

Class IV. Combinations formed with the Imperfect and 
Perfect Participles. 

442. Of these combinations, those have been called 
Continuatlves in which the imperfect participle of any 
verb is connected with the verb T^rwr, ‘to rcnuiin.’ The 
participle, which is really a predicative adjunct of the 
subject, agrees with it in gender and number. This 
combination denotes the continuance of an incomplete 
action: as, JgTTTt TfTft %, ‘ she continues singing 

TfTt ft, ‘why do you keep laughing?’; ^ 

VTT Wftft Tfift ‘the stream of the river keeps 
flowing on.’ 

Rem. I. WPTT TfWI rfry commooly meani ‘lo «Hf ;* thus, '^TT f^HTT 
arnn TfT % . wwiW l*. !■ Eaicliih Wlnio. * mjr fulhrr ha* p»i»»ed 
It U b]>o iMcd of Ibinga: M, ^ ^ SnilT TIT. diing I* 
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Rem. S. It will be inutrurtive to conip»re the« fi>rm» with ottnT» 
finely timiUr. Tl.a*. ^ 9 l» »lmply, 'he U reodiof Pf Pf 

It. ‘he If enpiRed In rr«din^;’ Pf TfPI t ^ 

linnrt rendlBjf.' pfPT ^HPl K *»“ <>»» 5 

Tfppi K ‘ to flow on.’ continually, ns it were, brfure the spenker.’ 

443. Although combinations with PTPT and TfPT 
have always been grouped together as Conthiuutives^ 
they cannot be interchangeably used, and should be 
separately clussifietl. The combinations with PTPT may 
be more accurately teniied ProgretMwet. The action of 
the participle is thus exhibited as steadily progressing 
or advancing. Thus we may say: pp fp^PT Plifl % » 
is going on writing; ’ ^ wpfppT pppY pnft ^ ^ ‘ those 
girls were going on reading; ’ PTP^ pppr Pmn ^ > ‘ the 
water keeps flopnng away.’ 

Closely analogous to the aboyc, is a common 
combination in which the perfect participle, instead of 
the imperfect, takes the first place, and a yerb of motion 
the second place: as, PTPT PTPT, ‘to fiee away;’ PPT 
ptpt, ‘to go along;’ PWT PHPT, ‘to come along,’ etc. 
As in the case of the above combinations of the iini>orfect 
participle, the perfect participle agrees with the subject 
of the verb in gender and number; as, il PTPV 
‘ the girl was going along.’ 

n. Sometimes in these combinations the perfect participle 
apparently takes the obi. sing, inflection, as in the Statical 
Compounds mentioned below. Thus, wc hafe, pit PT, ‘say 
on.’ But the form is probably emphatic, contracted as above, 

e.g., from Pfff PT« 

Rem. It b perliapf ImpoMilile In nil cn»«f to fiv» In EnglUli Idiom the 
forre of tlib combliwtloo. But It will be found to lie in the diftinnite 
idea of the perfect partlclpb; Le., the fol^ject b reprefeoted m Imrlng 
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t»JITOt’Xn VERU"*. 


[§§ 440-447. 


Snttcal Com 
{wuimU. 


RcitcnliTei. 


nmfiti-Mg fntnc Into n frrtnin »tntf. in wliirh »fnfr it i« tliim irprewnted 
■« rrmniniuir or movio^. Tiin», in th* piir«»r 'i ll WT > 

the coinponod. (from tT^WT, '«i» fnil/ *n«l fpnTTTi '«» more ■ronnd/) 
rrpmriit* the lino •« firtt ‘rr»arAr</,‘ nnd tlien in tlii* ktiite morinff 
■round; hruee trr reoilrr, • ■ lion w»» prowilnp nboot.’ Hrncr llieee m«jr 
lie termed Per/rrl Progrrtiicrt, and tlio»e witli tlie imperfect participle, 
Imftrr/eet Pngrtnim. 

445. Tlie verbal combinntions which arc callctl SMi- 
eaU denote motion while in the act or state of doing 
any thing. They are fonnod by combining a verb of 
motion with an imperfect participle in the inflectc<l masc. 
sing. The jiarticiplo suffers no cluinge for gender and 
number. Thus, ^ ft?! jni TJim f, ‘ he comes weeping 

^ ’Ttfl ‘ a woman was coming singing.* 

446. llic so-called Ueiterativrs scarcely need a special 

mention. In these, two verits of the same or similar meaning, 
nnd often similar in sound, arc conjugated together in the 
tenses of the participles, and in the conjunctive participle; as, 
c.g., ‘without having explained;’ WW 

VTT, ‘ having left everything ^ HTW Vy ,♦ ‘ having seen,’ 
etc. Tlie latter word adds little or nothing to the former; 
but, in accordance with the taste of the Hindoos for rhyme 
in sense or sound, is added simply to please the ear. 

447. With regard to all the above Compound Verbs, as well 

as these other various combinations, it is to be remarked, 
that when several roofs, infinitives, or participles, thus succeed 
one another in the same constniction, the finite verb is 
written only with the last. Tlius, ^ tft Jni> 

‘ when they had eaten and drank everj thing up 7} «l W 
fsw If, * I am able neither to read nor to write;’ iff 

vnTT VTTTT VT, ‘he was in the habit of romiiig and 
going^ WT ^ , ‘ fl‘cy liave done singing nnd reading; ’ 


IffEPiTi to fur a* I know, it oul| utcd lu ihit cumbiiiatiou with • 
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§ 418.] 


‘ii ’^Tfm If, ‘ I w-Lxl* *o ““*1 

to write;' ^ »rn»7n ^rrm «T7n vr, ‘he was Roing along, 
dancing and singing ^ xaTif ‘ he will allow 

me to come and go.' 


Cl-VS-s V. CombinatioHM formed with Substantives or 
Adjectives. 

448. Sometimes a substantive or adjective is so com- 
binetl with a verb as to form, conjointly with it, but one 
conception- Such combinations as these have been called 
Nominal Compounds. Of these, the largest part are 
forme<l with the verbs, ‘ to do,’ or ‘ to make,’ and 

fWr. ‘ to be; ’ but several other verbs are also employed 
in the same wTiy. These may often be rendered into 
English by a single wortl: a.s, c.g., ^T 115 ^ i ‘ to stand’ 
(intr.); ^TfT ‘to stand ’ (trans.); WW ‘to 

obtain;’ ^r*n» ‘to be completed;’ 5l«n, ‘to 

buv.’ etc., etc. 

n. In many ra.ses, a passive sense is given to these Nominal 
verbs by substituting for ^WT, iu the eoini>ound, the verb 
frwT, ‘ to be.' I’hus, as alwve, ‘ to obtain,' is, in Hindi, ttiTT 
BlfyWT, but, ‘to be obtained,' is hiH ^1*11* Other examples 
will be noted in the study of the following lists. 

RfHi. Very eoroinooly, wlirp It U intended to espreu especial respect, 
or when, as in poetry, an eieraterl diction is desired, a Nominal rerh, 
formed by the comIdnation of a Sanskrit noun or participle with 

or some other Hindi verb, la preferred to the corresponding simple 
verb. In sncli eases, the slight mo<lificiitioa of the meaning may often be 
well expresserl by the use in English of different words. Examples are: 

^ryWT. * to behold,' for ‘to see;’ for 

^TWT. ‘to eat;' or ^PCWl. ‘to go,’ for ; WWPt 

or ‘ to depart,’ for the more colloquial ’gWTT ’WTWT • 

• to go away; • etc., etc. Tliit matter is deserving of special attenUon by 
the student both In Hindi conversation and composition. 
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coMPorsn verr^. 


[85 449. 450. 


449. Tlicsc Nominal Cum|>ound» present peculiarities of 
construction which it w impossible to clns.siry under any 
geiiemi rule; so that, as the best aid to the student, we ;^re 
the followini;: lists of the most frequent eombiuatious. It will 
be observed, on inspection of these, that not infrequently the 
coinptnind taki^s n different meanin;;, areonling as it is used 
in rettimen with one or another ease. 


Cainhhiations with 

450. The following are preceded by a noun with iit :— 


‘ to agree to.’ 

‘ to cover.’ 
n*, Mo embrace.’ 
^jI^TT ) ‘ cot, consume.’ 

■^TTT ‘ to save.’ 

ai*, Mo instruct.’ 

^ ‘ to benefit.’ 

aiftlT ‘to accept.’ 

9*, ‘to contemplate.’ 
f^»I ‘ to cut.' 

7rrf»l 1 |*, ‘to punish.’ 

Wi nn n*, Mo forsake.' 


tn*nf , ‘to protei*t.’ 

* to ca.st behind.’ 
Hl|m i|*, ‘ to do obeisance to.’ 
■RlVlI Mo instruct.’ 
tre ai*, Mo be done with, stop.’ 
fq^'t t|*, ‘to dismis.s.’ 

ai», ‘ to break,’ ‘ to violate.’ 
aisrr ‘to do g«>od to.’ 
ai», ‘ to support.’ 
ai*, ‘to enjoy.* 
affirm ll», Mo eat.’ 

^*4 Mo rub.’ 


* The irunl* in ibU and the fulluwlDg lUu hare been furniBlied me 
bjr Papijit Lakolimt Narava^, of Allahabad, with the csreptiun of a tew 
whirb I have myarlf added, in pan from titr full liati in Pinrolt’i Himdl 
J/ntaaf. In particular I hate added a few Urdd word*, became, while 
pnritU may deny that they are Hindi. Hiudooi everywhere ot tiiein. A 
very few diflerences regarding the coulnirtiun of certain wordi will be 
found, on romparUun with Mr. IMucott’a li»ta. I have followed my 
Pa(<)it'* aniliority, but the differrom indicate variant usage. 

t In a religion* aenae; when referring to deliverante in general, the 
pemon eared ii put in the gen. So my Pandit. 

2 Preceded by an ace. with lit of direct object, and an aht. of that with 
which the mhhing is done. Ur. wiiro the direct oliject hi omitted, then 
a geo. with ^ may precede. Tliiia, as ae tet ir dek ka marda* klyi, * he 
mhbed his body with oil ;* or a« ae M ki mardn kiyJ, * be applied oil.' 
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*to consume.’ 
^ * to destroy.’ 

fir^TT^ ‘ to prevent.’ 
trfrmw^ ‘to protect.’ 
H*, ‘to approve.’ 


‘to infatuate.’ 
^ 9 *, ‘to kill.' 

^ ‘ to subdue.’ 

ITPEm i**, ‘to chastise.’ 
«f*t fli*, ‘ to tolerate.* 


451. Tlie follouring are commonly preceded by a noun in 
the |:enitive, in regimen with the substantive member of tbe 
compound:— 


‘to be humble.’ 
^r»Tr*I»! ‘to peruse.’ 

‘ to show disrespect 
to.’ 

‘to infer.’ 

^ny^r*! n*, ‘to observe.’ 

If, ‘to defame.’ 

‘to treat with 

contempt.’ 

m*, ‘to wait for.’ 
VfTH «•, ‘to study,’ ‘to 
practise.’ 

I•! ‘to be proud, 
haughty.’ 

n», ‘ to rely upon.’ 

, ‘ to behave.’ 

'tinVY , ‘ to favour.’ 

‘to show hospi- 

talit}' to.’ 

^ 1 *, ‘to treat with 
respect.’ 

WtH ‘to begin.’ 

‘to suspect’ 

unnj ‘to depend upon.’ 


XWl * *o desire;’ (ncut), 

‘ to l>e ambitious.’ 

^TIT ‘to remove.’ 

«•, ‘to aid.’ 

‘ to acquire.’ 

‘to pain.’ 

fvjtrr *l*f ‘ to i)c anxious al>out.’ 
* to strive after.’ 

, ‘ to watch,’ ‘guard.’ 
trrrir ‘ to save ’(tens, relig.). 

«•, ‘to bum.’ 

i|*, ‘to moke com¬ 
plaint’ 

*!•, ‘to thank,’ ‘ bless.’ 
‘ to give thouglit to.’ 
rttlf li», ‘to restrain.’ 
fvhpt *!•, ‘to revile.’ 
i^T*T ‘to decide,’ ‘judge.’ 

q- O ^T ‘ to test,’ ‘ try.’ 

‘ to pursue.' 

'PT’l ‘to worship (the 

gods and idols only).’ 

’IT*, ‘to worship (idols).’ 
tram * to reveal.’ 
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qi*f ‘ to chcrisl^’ * to 
provide for.’ 

nfHTT qi*f ‘ to dedicate.’ 
Tnftrr V, ‘to await.’ 

HTftftT n», ‘to confide in,’ 
‘ rely upon.’ 

«*.♦ ‘to pass round 

(to the right).’ 

B HH q ‘ to assent to.’ 
UTtHl qi*f ‘ to e.\tol.’ 
trr^»n qi*, ‘to pmy.’ 

qi*»‘ to dcs4Tihe.' 
qvt ‘ to magnify.’ 

‘to distrt'ss.’ 

fqqf^ Vi ‘to injure,’‘s|Hnl.’ 
«»,t ‘to supplicate,’ 
‘ entnist.* 

irWT qi*» ‘to do gmal to.’ 

, < to take can* of.' 
Tqjqr^ v, ‘to pn>te«t.’ 
qtmq qi", ‘ to can\ss.’ 
ifW V,‘to covet.’ 

ITV qi», ‘to kill.’ 

i$», ‘to consider, 
‘ reflect.’ 

‘ to describe.’ 

452. ITie following a 
^ or 


tq* * »‘ to trust,’ * believe 
in.’ 

rqq i l ^ qi* . ‘ t« develop.’ 
qi*» ‘ to trade in.’ 
qi«, to teach.’ 

f p g iqi^ V, ‘to treat with 
honour.’ 

iftqi V, ‘ to grieve.’ 

Tfttjq ‘ to justify,' ‘ clear.’ 
qi® , ‘ to collect,’ ‘ gather.’ 
qi®, ‘to acquire.’ 

V I ‘ to honour.’ 
qi®. ‘ to hold in restraint.’ 
^nqrn: qi®’, ‘«o treat respect¬ 
fully.* 

qi®. • to take eoiuwl.’ 
qT»?qT qi*. • to opjiosi*.’ 

qi®. * to call to niiiid.* 
%efq qi® . • to >en'e.’ • worship.’ 
Hqr 'to seri'c,’ ‘worship.’ 

qi®. • to praise.’ 

^PTtpl qi®, ‘ to establish.’ 
qi* I * to confess.’ 

^® , ‘ to kill.’ 

ITfq qi* , ‘ to injure.’ 

preceded by a noun either with 


* Um«1 of a cerUin rdigioos cerrinonjr. 

t Bequlrs® geo. of person with as, mniti frW 6faf/ kurtd hum. ‘ I 
entraal thee {’ that which U asked then fullon t in an objective clause. 
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to instruct.’ 

^PT S|«, ‘to urnylay,’ ‘kill.’ 
WPt 9*, ‘ to leave,’ ‘ forsake.’ 

, ‘ t4> ascertain.’ 
f ^^rr q • to prevent.’ 


Trf\^WPT ‘to abandon.’ 

ttfirrrpt ‘ to enunciate.’ 

^«r qi*, ‘to avoid.’ 

H«, ‘ to describe.’ 

‘to touch.’ 


453. Tlic folloiviiii' arc prcf^dcd by a noun either with WT 
(*ft) or § 

‘to distinguish.’ ^ Tnsf ‘ to investigate.’ 

to deride .’ ^ «•> ‘ to investigate.’ 

454. 'Fhc follon'ing arc preceded by a noun either tvith wt 
(iftj or tnc:— 

‘ to wonder at.’ i«», ‘ to insist upon.’ 


455. Tlie following are preceded by a noun in the ablative 
with %:— 


V, ‘ to act towards.’ 
«i», * to enjoy.’ 

‘ to forbear.’ 

RHIU ‘to subsist on.’ 

, ‘to be hostile to.’ 
TRT Rl», ‘ to inquire.’ 
mr^*rr i**, ‘ to pray.’ 
iftfj! n*, ‘ to display affection.’ 

‘ to 


‘ to be at enmity with.’ 

Rl*, ‘ to be afraid of.* 

««, ‘to exercise kind¬ 
ness towards.’ 

fil RR T ai*, ‘ to form friendship 
with.’ 

qi«, ‘ to become intimate 
with.* 
lin with.’ 


456. TItc following arc preceded by a noun cither with r 
or tr^ 

‘ to discuss,’ ‘ dispute.’ RjRlfiT ‘ to do injustice to.’ 


457. Tlic following arc preceded by a noun with trf or 

‘ to show grace to.’ , ‘ to deal ni^ardly 

anirni ‘to oppress.’ with.’ 

‘to take effect on.’ Bm| ai*> ‘to show favour to.’ 
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[H 458 - 461 . 


^ • to be EiiinT with.’ 

iftv %•, • to be aniHT »Jlb.' 

Vn «•»**« penkm.* 

‘ to be proud of.* 


V* • * to >bow inerqr to.* 
mm wt %•, * to r c g rec* 
MO* n «•. ‘ to tru*t In.* 

«*• ‘to be dUmnftd nt.' 


458 . The Mlowlnp are preceded by a noun In the genithre 
irllh or J— 

*10 deal deceitfully iWit «*, ‘to make friend* 
with.* ^i***-’ 


7|-| «•, • to make eport aC 
M», <to have aeanal 
Intefconme with.* 

n*, ‘to deal gener- 


»(ant ‘*® *»« beoe 6 ceot 
to.* 

*to be intimate with.* 
pmni l ‘to aieoriate 


uudy by.* with.* 

459 . The folloving are preceded by a noon »llh Ift— 
vnfet «•, ‘ to engage In.* Tfil H*. ‘ to be attarbrd to.* 
1^ ••, ‘to enter.* 4 ^«*.‘to doubt.* 

480 . The following are preceded by a noon in the geaitire 


with Note that an feminine, recjuirea the 

genitive in 

Writ to gire thought to.* dVg ir, ‘ to tomthe back to.* 
fft «*,>tolook towarda.* to face.* 


Coathino/MM trUk «T^. 

481 . In tbeac the paaalTC oonatmctioa, ( 412 , ( 1 ), k em¬ 
ployed with the tenMS of the perfect partlcipir( to that the 
verb In tbe«e tcnao la io 6 ertcd to agree with the noun 
of the combination. 

to be whipped.* J m*,‘to atmnble.* 

an* «*.‘to be patieot.*t tnf J V,‘to be jealona.* 
wm 1 ‘ to bank.* ‘to be deerfred.* 


WHj to lake n bribe.* »ni* ‘to be afraid.* 


Mate. 


t Lit., * la (ol (aae**) 


rraa. 
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WTT* *!*• ' ^ bratra.* *Pff t ai*, < U> takf M oatb ;* 

t H», * to Wnl away.' wllb • to twrar by.’ 

t V*, < to take tbe air.* 

• 

a. Many of tbe abore combinatlooa vitb VPItt RUiy be 
ronrerted iato Canaak by Mibatitatiair ibr VPtti Ita Caaaal, 
fVVTWT. Tbo# are hare, e^c^ HIT f^WTWl, *to rau*e (one) 
to be beaten j* f yyia i , • to deeehre,’ etc. 

Ccmtbumtiom with ^WT- 

463. Thear aD Ukc the paaaire cotutruction, Uke tbe 
conblnationa aritb yrWT. 

tnrrr * *« Imd.* gy f *> * to tremble.* 

yv tf*. * to aflict.* ip,‘to make appeaL* 

•nyi I * to derote ooe’t aeif to.* 

463. Many of tbe abore can acarrely be raUed Cootpoand*. 
Tbe eoaibinatbma aritb bower er, In tbe toHoarlnc 0*4, 

mure doaely approarb tbla character. They are aD peeuDar 
in that tbe rerbal elrment ia ronatracd aa Intnundtlre. and 
therefore In the teaaca of the perfect alwaya takes the dhert. 
Inrtead of the poaonr or impfr$ om m l oooatractioo. Tbaa we 
say, not tni % f^wrt bat Wf ffVtt ‘bn 

appeared 5 * Wf ynt ffWt, * l» »»• heard,* etc. 
yWT^^WT, *to be felt.* Wft^ ‘ *® *•• •'***^* 

^wrt ‘*® •fP*"'*’ 4 VTt * to be boand.* 

•seem.* t«n. ‘to be heard.* 

Comiimmtiomt with tTTTtn. 

464- The rerb la aD thcae may take the paaiirr eonyrae- 
thm. and b thaa determined la farm by the noaa of the 
eombinatioa. 


• Mac. 
: Taka 


•hfcM. 


t r—. 

4 Taka 


*ak acf. 
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flTijr to snatch,’ *to JT«,J ‘to dive.’ 

spring upon.’ t ‘ to splash.’ 

7JT Jt», * ‘ to deride.' ^ ‘ to jump.’ 

‘ to boo-st.’ W^TT § ‘ to scream.’ 

TSanr § ‘ to leap.’ 

465. The folloiving list ineludes a num1>er of additional 
combinatiuns of frequent occurrence, arranged according to 
riie alphabetical order of the several verbs. 


unn. ‘to seem certain.’ 
’timr, 0 ‘to come to 
mind.’ 

fT^ 5 ‘ to be found.’ 

^WTWT, ‘to start a 
stibject.’ 

‘to beat with 

^ * 
the fist.’ 

^ t ^WT^n, • ‘to bite at.’ 
fiTt aftTrin, ‘to plough.’ 

WTZ + a?nwT,** ‘to look for,’ 

* expect.’ 

artf } TTuniT, ‘ to conjure.’ 
WTtirt f^arrwi.tt ‘to re¬ 
mind.’ 

TTf $ ‘to expect,’ 

* look for.’ 

t VT»n. U ‘to Ibtcn.’ 


WRt VTWT.U ‘to apply the 
mind to.’ 

vY«n,§§ ‘to resign,’ 
* relinquish.’ 

ai^§ ‘to take root.’ 

f^vrt tnprr, ‘ to appear.’ 

‘ to be heard.’ 

fvrVQ U' f» tl, ‘to be ascer¬ 
tained.’ 

xnnt ‘to make in¬ 

quiry about one.’ 

*to take 

pity upon.’ 

^TrTtfw^TT^>**‘tofecl love.’ 

‘to feel fear.' 
‘ to grieve.’ 

5TI ^Trinrii ‘to take (somc- 
" thing) ill.’ 


* Require* tlic loc. with f Mit*c. { Require* loc. with if. ( Fern. 

I Cootlmctioa either jroA Mq/Ae j/id iti Aei i or Im U jfdd mmjhe itm hal. 
V Require* tlie gen. with %. ** Preceded by the gen. 

tt Preceded by the dot. ZZ Preceded by tbc luc. with XT^. 

Preceded by tbe nbl. 
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Jmnrr.* ‘to take In 
pood part.* 

^ ‘to turn away 

from.’ 

VTWT, ‘ to sigh.’ 

WPl T^RT.II ‘to think upon.’ 
TO ‘to love.’ 

^ ‘ to end,’ ‘ result.’ 

^ T’TOT,^ ‘to remember,’ 
‘ look after.’ 

twro TTOTj * to be certain.’ 
fT^ WTOT,^ ‘ to be found.’ 

WTOT,1I ‘ to feel cold.’ 
amT7 WTOT, ‘ to feel warm.’ 

TORT, II ‘to take aim.’ 


^ TORT.H ‘ to bet.’ 

^ ‘to accuse,’ 

‘ blame.’ 

TOT TOTWr.** ‘ to make 
inquiry about any one.’ 
’STfWT, ‘ to butt.’ 

TOTT 5i»n,t ‘ to borrow.’ 

Tfnn TOT,tt ‘ to buy.’ 

^ im, ‘to rest.’ 
srNr iRT,t * to breathe.’ 

*mr fV’tT*** ‘ to be destroyed.’ 
■TOTIT fV’TT, ‘to be made clear.’ 
ft*n, ‘to take leave.’ 
‘ to be known.’ 

’ifrt flWT, ‘ to disappear.’ 


Dialectic Cosjtoation of Verbs. 

The Defective jitixiliary Substantive Verb. 

466. As a preliminary to the consideration of dialectic 
conjugation, are exhibited the various dialectic forms and 
substitutions for the present and past tenses of the auxiliary 
substantive verb, answering respectively to the High Hindi, # 
and etc. It is thought unnecessary to exhibit the 
variations fur gender which occur in the past ten.se, as they 
are identical with those which occur in the same dialects in 
nouns and adjectives of the same termination. Nor has it 
l>een thought necessary to repeat the pronoun in each dialecL 
This the student can easily supply fur him.self from the 
pronominal tables. 

• Precedfd bjr the aec. with + Require* the aliL with %. J Fem. 

I Require* the loc. with TO o*’ ®TO* 5 Require* the gen. with tft. 
T Preceded by the d*L with aft. ** Require* the pen. with HI. 

ft Require* the nbl. of the per»oa, and tlie arc. of. the thing. 
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[SS 467-469. 


Braj. Coa> 467. The Braj forms in Table XVI11 will be found on 
u V«tb. almost every pape of the /tdjn!ti and similar books. In the 
present they diflcr but sliplitly from the Hiph Hindi fonns, 
and in the Ist sing, and 2nd plur. only. Tlius, ^ 

‘ I am Lakxhmi’,’ ^ ^ ‘who arc you?.’ sgrff is used 
as 2nd plur. in one passage in the Prem Sugar, vix^ TO 

TOT ^ ▼iff f * you two who are parts of me.’ But this 
properly lielongs to E. Hindi. Of the Braj forms of the past, 
the following are examples of the use of ^ (fern. fY) : Tift 
TO? TT«n fY. ‘in that place was a king named 
Sudarshan ifT ^ tlT^nY TO? t?^ fY, ‘he had a wife named 
Pdrvati.' This form of this Braj past tense is the more 
common in books; but also occasionally occurs,* as in 
the following: ^liY %bY fY ‘thou shalt 

see my fai'e just as it was yirY ▼T TltW TI^, ‘•“ the house 
was the queen.* Closely connected are the Bogh. f^ 
and K. ftf?. 

KuisajI Coo- 468. The rariont Kananjl forms of the prrsrnt of th« saint, verb, in 
ingstioa- ^ eolloquUl throughoot the central Doib, but the Higli 

Hindi forms are no less common. Psnjibi has analogous forms also in 
the pres. 1st sing., flWT. • I em.’ and 3nd plnr., fYii p • yoa mrt* 

SobsL Verb in 469. Of the twro Rajputana forms of these two tenses, the 
present, if, etc., and past, etc., arc used throughout Mewdr 
and M^rwar; and east of Mewdr, through Kotdh, Bundd, 
Jaipdr, etc., the forms with ▼ are u.scd. But in literature 
and correspondence, it is said that etc., arc used much 

more extensively. Tims the forms in ▼ constantly occur in 
the * Plays,' as in the following examples: < fTVY, ‘ 1 am 

a shopkeeper;’ ^ (plur. for sing.) ‘how 

am I ignorant ?;’ WTR fTOT ‘ ">7 name is Zof/io;’ 

‘ thou art a prince,’ etc., etc. 


• This word Is rrronconsly rxplaintd la Prof. Enstwick’s Prrm Sigmr, 
p. 194 , ns n Braj form of the Imperfect participle, fYlTT • 
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a. It tboulil be ootrd that the Mipriff loniM of these and other rerbs 
are often dUgnised • by the addition of various unmeaning letters and 
syllables, such as El, EPIt rtf. Thus in the * Plays' we find 
VVeI. *yon are that same,* where Is for H.H. These 

letters are added, Indeed, nut only to verbs, but to all other parts of 
speech.* 

470. Tlie Garhwill forms given in Table XVIII are those which pre- Sabsl. Verb ia 

Gftrhw4U« 

rail ID DDcl fthoQt TIri, the captfal of oath’e G«fhv4l, ddc] ore commooly 
nnderstcMMl (thongh not exrln«!vely used) Ihronghout that proviore. The 
form is used for the present tense in tome tillages of Uarhw&l, hoth 
alone and as an auxiliary. Thus I hare often heard EiY= H.H. 

^ ?I m= H.H. ft. ‘ are you coming ?,* etc. 

The longer ^ forms given in the pres. plur. belong east of Tiii. 

47L In the archaic Baistviin of the Rdmdyan, a.s In Sabst. Vttb in 
poetry generally, the copula is very commonly omitted, l>oth 
in the pret>cnt and the post tense. When the copula is 
necessary, in the pa.st tense the indef. perf., of verb 

fr’i, ‘ to be,’ is often thus iLsed. But occasionally in tlie 
Jidmdyan, as regularly in all the modem eastern dialects, the 
indef. perf. of the vcrii TfWT, *to remain,’ is used both as a 
copula and as an auxiliary, in.stcad of the II. H. Thus 
we read in the Ildmdynu, aft TfT ^ 

‘{ItraAnui) has done whatever was proper;’ Hlft •TH? Tf 
‘ then your name was Sat(’ 

472. With the Aradbl and old Baiswifl forms of the present may be Sabst Verb ia 
compared the almost ideotiral Martthi conjugation, viz.. Sing. 

Plur. ElTft, infl. The common negative, ETlfV , 

Hr. I|lf^ , has arisen from the combination of the negative If, with the 
3rd sing., EUff , of the subsL verb. 

473. Bbojpuri has two forms of the present and past tense of tlie 

substantive verb, answering to H.H. If, etc.; derived respectively 
from the roots WT^ snd Vt “f fnig«nfo‘* ff®“’ ‘he root EHf , also 

occur on the borders of the Mnilbili. The preterite auxiliary of this verb 
is taken from the root *» 1“ AvadhI and RlwiL Tlie indefinite 

• See { 100, a. (Or la 9 here, possibly, an old Inflectional ending ?). 
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[§5 474, 475. 


Perfect from the root etc., U nei-er n»ed «n KOxilUiy. It 

t« omjagaled m the inflecteil perfect of oilier neuter verb*. With tbit 
ezcrptloD, tbe furms derived from the root nre nted hi all their 
teoM* at auxiliaries; those from Iff^only occur iu tbe present. 


0 . Connected howerer with this root STT^, i» ■“ emphatic conjugation, 
formed br prefixing to the preseot throughout, an infiected verbal noun, 
from the same root; thus: 


Sing. 


Ptur. 


1. m. 2. m. 3. m. 

I. f. Tf^rwrai. 2-f. 3.f. 

I. m. 2-ni. 3. m. ^Id*!. 

1. f. 2. t 3. f. Tfir ▼rfCT- 


This tense map be used as a present, cooling, future, or an imperatise. 


Item. The root WT^ often becomes and TIT* 

b. Besides tlie auxiliarp = II.II. gl<i|, BhojpiiH aL«o uses a 
strengthened form from the same root, This is regularip con¬ 

jugated througbout, and map be substituted for tlic other auxiliaries at 
pleasure. 

e. In tbe region west of Bhojpfir, ^Sf is used for ^, * is.* HI is not 
confined to Bhojpur, but is used for ail persons in both numbers, both 
ill W. Bbojpiir and as far west a* Allaliabad. Tlin», '31 ^, * ho 

is coming;’ g?? %ff jfttT iqiH 3T, ’"horn are poo calling?* Ac¬ 
cording to Beames, the Bliojpdri decltnahle forms, ^It,® 

3X^3, are used in questions and replies, a Idle the other forms given are 
preferred In narrative. 

Bb ysgativs 474. Besides tlie above, Bhojpfiri al«i possesses a negative noxiliarp 
Anxihup. ^bst. verb, assigned to the root 3T3I or srf^. Tliis is conjugated 
onlp in one tense, which follows the inflection of the inflected present given 
in Table XXI, and. like the emphatic form of tbe verb, map be used either 
as a preseut, a contiog. future, or an imperative. 


475. For tbe past tense of the auxiliarp subsUntive verb, Bhojpuri 
uses tbe root instead of Sic. 3X1, as in the II.H. There is no 
diflerenre in meaning lietween the longer and the shorter forms of this 
tense given in tlie Table. 
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476. M<^dh( prrM-nti two auxllioiy verb*, tlie one derertirr, the 

other complete in cuajn^tlon. AnulUru*. 

(1) Of these, the fomirr is derived from the root Sk. In 

the preteot, • few fragments also oemr, from a root fV, formed from 

by the elUtoa of the initial and the addition of the Prskritic 
V. Unlike H.H., Migadbi forms also it* preterite from this same 
root, by the addition of the utoni terminations of the inflected indefinite 
perfect, giving f^, etc.,= H.H. 

(2) _The tecond anxiliary verb is H.II. I^^TT. and is con¬ 

jugated in all lenses. The only deviation from regularity is found in 
the inflected indefinite perfect, where, beside the regular form. ^*1^, etc., 
an older form, etc., is also used. As in Dliojpuri, this inflected 
perfect is never used as an auxiliary. 

477. In the rarinus Maithlli dialects, five diflerent roots are used for Wsithill 

the diflerent form* of the auxiliary verii. Auxiliarim. 

(1) Tlte first of these is which appear* only in a prrsent and 
preterite, = H.H. and TIT; the initial tfl b lost, exrept in the 3rd sing. 

N.Mt. 'be is.’ In the present only, appears a strengthened 

form of this root, whence, etc., conjugated regularly 

th rough ouL 

(2) The root TI^, for Sk. in most parts of the .MalthIK area, 

appear* only In certain fragments of the 3rd sing. masc. present, vis., 

fr. Pf. Tlf, TfS and But on the border* of Bangil, 

in Central and Western ihiraniya, is beard also a future from this root, 
which b conjugated as follows: 

Sing. 1. 

Plnr. 1. ; 2. 3. Sot in use. 

a. In the W. also occurs a form of this root strengthened by the 
addition of If, which is conjugated after tl»e analogy of Table Will, 
witli the addition of some alternative forms with Maltiiili termination*: 
tbns.*ing. I.fB.fTff.fift; 2. flTH. f?i, ; 3. f?i, f5i, f5Ni.etc. 

(3) In N. MalthiK is used also a prrsent from the root fTP|. strength¬ 
ened from f^, for 8k. ThU b regularly conjugated, fqlill or 

frtff, etc-, a* in Table XVIII. 


Anusvir optional. 
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[K 478-480. 


Bnj Coaja* 

fatiuD. 


Tb* Bnj 
lafloitin. 


(4) Bftldrf a pretfrile auxiliary dwind from tin root • SiallMli 

rtrj geoerailjr o»ra, like other eaetrra dialect*, a form from the root . 
Thi* l» coiijap*ted both in the form of the pre*eot and the perfect teB»e, 
Tflf or etc.; but alway* lia* a preterite *en»e,= H.H. TI. ’■•a*.’ 

All tlie»e varloo* aoxiliaHe*. present and preterite, are used iater- 
rhangeably, with no difference of meaninf^; and two or three different 
forms will he beard even in the same district. 

(5) Besides the above, MaiUiUi, like all the Hindi dialects, uses a* an 

aosillary, certain tense* of the verb — H.H. ^ril • A* in other 

eastern dialects, the 4J of tlie oriffinal root, JJ. is »U11 preserved in one 
form of the inflected fierfecl, WT. •««•. “ «•»« !«*«*«» participle. 

and the coojnnrdve participle, ^ Tills inflected perfect, however, 
in none of these dialects, 1* used a* an anzillary. 

478. The very onraeroos forms of these two aoziliaiy tense* are pre- 
seated in Table XV'III. 

Conjugation in ike Wes tom Dialects. 

479. The tense system in Braj eorresponds essentially 
with that in Hiph Hindi'. For final dH and n. the Bmj 
charaeteri-stically exhibits dPl and ^ (§ 101). Thus, e.p., for 

we have for ^T%»lV; for lafT. *4111 * 

in the 1st sinp., and ^ in the 2nd plur. of the future 
tenses, are also vriddhied to as, eg., in feiO', 

for II. H. and w^. But for we 

occxsionally find and after a vowel gr « sometimes 

retained. .After nnits endinp in 'fln, or we commonly 
have d; not only, as in Hiph Hindi, before n, but also 
before dft, occasionally before Wf, and regularly before all 
terminations bepinnitip with a con.sonant. Thus, c.g., we 

have WTifl, d n q» f r, *»>■ H. H. Wl^, 

tmn, Similarly, is inserted after roots in ^ ; 

as, c.p., ‘who will touch (it)?.’ 

480. Tlie Braj Infinitive or Gerund has two forms the 

one in or sff, the other in ifY or Before the latter 

termination, if b often in.serted. This latter form is especially 
common in the oblique singular. For tlie common inflection. 
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H, of the infinitive, the Braj, after v| has not only but X, 
which, a^rain, is often dropped, leaving i| as the final letter. 

To illustrate, for II. II. Braj has or 

irtyt or inflected forms, WTft or and 

1IT% or The vowel of union, after ^ is often 

hardened to as in H. H. fnvnrr. But still 

mure commonly it combines with the preceding fonning 

whence such common Braj forms, as, e.g., ^ for 
i^,= II. H. itni »T, ‘of coming;’ for or 

u n i fg^ .is H, H. WTfT^, ‘to show,’ or for ^WT. ‘to 
give,’ etc. etc. But before ift, after ^ is more commonly 
found than f;; as in ^TCr^r*ft* ‘to steal,’ for H. H. yCPtT- 
Further examples are: irr^ ^Tff^ ’ntf, ‘there is no 

remaining always with any one ipf ^ 
aiYir ’you are competent to make my sons wise men;’ 

TTOT Wffi! ‘the king began to say^ ;ffT Wt 

ft, ‘ 1 have come to tell you.’ 

481. Instead of the High Hindi' terminations tn and VT Bnj Imperfect 
(trii of the Imperfect and Perfect participles, the Braj has ^ r^irtpliT 
and Tit. Before roots in VT sometimes take fT| or Tl 

instead of x, as, e.g., in for ‘seating,’ xim^, 

’finding.’ The Ti which in High Hindi b inserted in the 
perf. part, only after open roots, is always inserted in Braj 
before sift after all roots whatever. Examples of these 
participles are, fYj, *tl\«ft, fHpft, for II. H. ftm, 

f tgy^T, ^nic4i. 

a. The final ^ of the imperfect participle b occasionally 
dropped even in the singular, and often in the plural, f b 
substituted for ^ in the feminine. Sometimes for the 
imperfect participle in ^ or tf, longer forms in lit or ift, 
plur. Tt, occur; as, e.g., WTTlft, for fVm, mrtn. 

482 The Conjunctive participle is formed by the affixes % {t„j o^ajanct. 
or %. ^ or but, much more commonly than in High P'rtiopi*" 
Hindi, by the root alone, or by the affix f. If the root end in 
a vowel, u b very commonly written instead of f, but the 
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[SS 483—485. 


Bnj XoDD of 
.Kftiuj. 


Bnj Costins. 
Baton. 


Bt^j Abwdata 
Patun. 


pronunciation is not perceptibly different. Even when 
or % is added, this ^ or Zf is often retained after the root. 
Examples arc, from WTT’ffi—^TrfTj •tiTv %» ^fT; from 
^bttt %, etc. 

483. Tlic Braj Noun of .A^rcncy ajjrccs, in general, with 
the Hish Hindi form; except that for ^ final, as usual, we 
find lit; anJ the suffix zrra?! or fT^ is added to one of the 
dialectic inflected fonns of the infinitive. Tlius, e.g., from 

come the various forms of the noun of agency, 
n z: i t q T a tt» etc. 

484. Tlic usual Braj terminations of the Contingent 

Future are: Siitg. (1) Bft» (2) H; (3) ^; Phtr. (I) 

(2) BTf; • (3) "tj. Besides these we al.so have the older forms 
of these terminations, in the •Sing. (2, 3,) ff; Plur. (1, 3,) 
fli, (2) y. Both forms arc common in the Prem Sdgar. In 
the 1st sing., ^ or is used after voircls. For xgt, ^ o' also 
found in the 2nd plur., ns in antT, ‘ you may go.’ ff and fif 
often appear, inctri gratid, as ^ and 

486. In the Absolute Future the Braj exhibits two classes 
of terminations. 

(1) Tlie first variety of the future Is formed as in High 

Hindi, by adding the syllable aft, fur H.ll. an, duly inflected, 
to the several persons of the contingent future. 'Tlius, e.g., 
we have from BRvff, Sing. (1) (2, 3) 4^«il; Phtr. 

(1, 3) (2) This affix aft is also added to the 

longer terminations above noted, a.s, e.g., in the Phtr. (1) 
^ii, for H.H. fat; {2) Timr5t, for H.H. urtfpt; ^at = 
H.H. an^1^» Tlic short penultimate vowel is often length¬ 
ened, metri gratiA; ns, e.g^ in • 

(2) The second variety of the Braj future is formed by 

adding to the nmt the following terminatioas, f being regu¬ 
larly employe«l ns a vowel of union :— Sing. (1) (2, 3,) f; 

Phtr. (1, 3,)If; (2) ft. For ff , we occasionally have ff, # 
or Wt 
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a. Observe that, as in the infinitive, so in the future, after 

roots ending in -VI, ^ cither becomes tj, or more commonly 
combines with ^ to form Thus arise, e.g., such foniis as 
fwwr^nft. ^Hrei%, = II H- r«^iaS*n, w?rr^^n; and *he 
will crome, you will go,’ for U-H. Vt^^TT, 

b. More rarely this if combines also with the short a in¬ 

herent in the final consonant of a close root; giving, e.g., 
such forms jls qitft {= ^^ + T + (H **- ; 

b>r gfvTft, (H ii- *rf^). 

c. Till’ following passages will illustrate these future forms. 

ig t t lfT. ‘!*o will I bring a beautiful woman;’ 

^ ^ ‘ * "''H (*'nakc) immediately; ’ f «I 

’(nTT^< ’who will form an alliance with us?;’ 
sgj vn: Snfr, * when the rains arc over, you shall go 
home;’ Wpff ‘we shall all starve to death;’ 

xrr iff tjn %% ‘ «'•*•> this (snake) how will you be 

at enmity;’ xrOT ‘they shall dwell in heaven.’ 

Rrm. I. In tome Braj Iiookit, prinlril nndcr EiiglUli snpvn'Uinn, these 
termliiationa %. etc., will lie fuimd Mpiinitrti from the preceding 
root. Tliu seem* to hnve nrlMn from n ronfu'lon of thrae terininnlion* 
with the ■<il»tnntire verb. Similarly the tenuioation* f\|, and JT, of the 
contingent futarr, are oam printed aeparate from tlie root, having ap¬ 
parently hero ciinftiunded with the empliatic particle, lltit not infre«|aeat 
printer’* error chonld be noted. 

Rrm. 3. OWrve thnt there 1* no diflVrrnce of »igai6ratioa wbalerer, 
between tlie two furnis of the Braj future here given. They both alike 
expre** the nbeulute and unconditioned futnriliun of the action. 

486. Tlic Imperative, as iti High Hindt, agrees in form Sraj 
with the contingent future, except in the 2tid jicrs. sing. *“?"***' 
which consists of the root alone. But a form in is fre¬ 
quently used in poetry and archaic pniM.*, instead of the root; 
as, xn ^ xr?T^ v| , ‘ labour thou tiot in thU;’ xifn 
‘be thou not anxious.’ 
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[51 487, 488. 


Bwj Put!* 
cipaal TenH*. 


Phut* Cob* 
BtrBctioa of 
TlBBlititM. 


a. Tlie Respectful Imperative commonly agrees in form trith 
Hiph Hindi, except that, usual, ^ and ^ final become 
^ and ift. ’ll is occasionally doubled; thus, ouTaWI> 

‘ afterwards kill (me).* Occasionally at appears instead of aj 
in these forms, and itefore at or at is sometimes lengthened. 
Examples are: ‘ aliaudon grief;’ tfl ^ 

atr^^, ‘ regard him as a brother;* att RlfT ‘ *‘•11 

and eat this.’ 

Rmt. Tbe»« j forms are the ortglnal of die modrm jf forms. Tim 
IrngtIirniBg of ibe i b in romprnMlion fur the low uf the first consonant 
in Ibe original Prakrit termination, {j/oi. 

487. TIte Participial Tenses are all fonned as in High 
Hindi, by combining the participles u'ith certain tenses of 
the substantive verb; i.e., in the tenses of the present, |ff, 
etc., in those of the past, ft, in the presumptive, fVfraft or 

etc. Examples are: •iff^ * the snake speaks; * 

^••1% 1^ %, ‘why art thou cr>ing?’; ^ ^ lit ^ 

?, ‘he is seating him in (his) lap;’ fTH 
^Igij %, ‘death conies near;’ ^ ^Tff TTOTJi ‘ I do not 
find a place;’ TTPft ftt ‘the queen was crying;’ ft 

Trxft ftt have come;* Hf 'Vrtft fW, ‘he may have 
come;’ gi^ ifts ‘he had walked for some 

distance,* etc. 

488. Tlic passive construction of the perfect tenses of 

transitives with the case of the agent, is regularly employed 
in Bmj, ns in High Hind(. But it should be noticed that 
while if is often used with the case of the agent, it is also 
often omitted, both in poetry and, more rarely, in prose; 
and the noun or pronoun is used in its oblique form, where 
such a form exists. Thus, •jvi ftfi Wnft, ‘he settled 
a city;’ gfR ‘the crow cawed.’ In a French 

Braj translation uf the Uitopadts,* a special inflection uf the 


* Vid. De TsMy’s * ChrrBtamaihir’ Pari*, 1M9, and compare tbc 
Miprafi infiected cate of the agent, J 109, a. 
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substantive in tiiis construction occurs, as, e.p., tiff, 

‘ the liarc said,’ where gtr is the inflected case of the agent, 
from and ^ff, perf. fein. sing., agreeing with wTH* 

489. A number of common verbs as.sume peculiar forms 
in Braj, wliich the student will do well to notice. 

(1) Tlie root of the substantive verb, ‘ to be,’ in the 

‘2nd form of the absolute future, in the infinitive in TT, and 
in the conjunctive participle, becomes J. Tlius, the abso¬ 
lute future becomes Jfff, Jf, etc.; the infinitive, and 
the conjunctive participle, ®tc. In the |»erfect 

participle and all its tenses, (mosc. infl. or Hf, f^a*- 

or is the common 8ul>stitute for jrVT- 

Rrm. Tli^ Miroe forni, with only lUe chnoge of 1* anlsersnlly 

rmployrd in Knosuji, where It U eren »horleB«l to or • 

a. In one place in a Braj work I have noted a perfect, 4«t, 
(Sk. ‘was,’ for H.H. also occurs, ‘2nd plur. 

fut., for 

(2) In the verbs ‘to give,’ and ‘to take,’ the 

Sanskrit roots, jj and in, are substituted for ^ and %, in the 
2ud form of the future, the infinitive in and in the perfect 
(tarticiplc. In the pnrtiriple, the final ^ is shortened to^. 
In the future and infiniti\T, the radical combining with 
the union vowel gives Thus, the Bnij forms o ^the 
altovc tenses of these verbs are as follows: inf., 

obi. form, fut., «c.; perf. part., 

IT^, obi. forms, or or ifti, etc. Thus, e.g., we 

read, m ^ ^ 

to you.* Similar forms occur in Kanauji. Sometimes the 
vowel of union i.s omitted in the future of these verbs, and 
’lie nK»l of the tense becomes ^ and w. Thus, e.g., 

iff, ‘ they will take all joy and wealth away.’ Sim ilarly, 
■yrsnfV, ‘ to appoint,* makes the perfect participle, Stfl, fem. 

as in the following: fwwlfll ^ Hf rt, *fMotd has 
appointed this,’ In one place in the Prem Sdgar (Ch. I.), 
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find a flit. 1st siiij;., f«r ^iff, H.H., ^apT, fnmi ^iTTf 
Mil pivc;' thus, ^ ^ ^ *irni, ‘ I will curse luiii.' 

•• In • Hr»j runiinriitury on Ihe Hbukt MdU, I hnx'e fiiunil, In n com- 
IHMiuil fiirin.nn im|>rrHli\-r ‘ind plur., to\, fmin for or 

II.II. tliu*, WTTf fiT*f ^ <11ff lhi» ilnoplilrr In 

niarriaKe to him.* Tin* form hna evldeutljr ari**u by twidAi from 
from llir root fjr, for 

i3) The verh ^»ff, ‘to do* or ‘make,’ in Braj often forms 
Its perfect pnrtieipic rejrulnrly ns BlT^fr* instead of fTfZlT, 
which, hoivever, also occurs. Similarly the Kntiaiiji maki>s 
for II.H. In the future of this verb, licsides the 

more eomiiion niid repilnr forms. etc., the Bmj 

al>o has %ft, %%, etc., (for etc.,) from the nuit jtt, 

one of the I'rakrit substitutes for ?r.* llius, ^ ^ 

* 1 will sway Intlra'g sceptn*.' 

*4) 111 the perfect tenses of the three verbs, ^*ITf %vrr, 
we often find. Insides the forms already mentioni'd, 
the forms or often, with ^ drop|ied, 

?fWr. ■ftift, Thus, I ^ 

^ ^1*1«i ‘some one in a former birth has 

pmrii.sed virtue, hence Jlni/iimi has ^ven this vision as a 
reward,’ Fnmi the root for we al.so have a nirc 
infinitive, i*Wt. 

490. Besides the reijular tenses eorrespondin^ with those 
of the IIi;ih Hindi, the Bmj, ns also the Kanniiji, the old 
Baiswapi of the Itamdyniiy and the other eastern dialects, 
presents, in addition to the rommon reinilar analytic present 
imperfeet, formed by means of the participle and auxiliary, 
tdsti a purely inflectional form of the same tense, e.xactly 
agreeing in form with the contingent future. While not 
infrequeut in prose, it is especially eouimon in |Kictr}’ and 


• Vararurhl, Prik. Pnik. VIII. 17. 

t In Pnif. Kattn-irk’* rdllinn of flic Prem Annkvur U adilrd to 

the final votrri in lliU pasaa^. 
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in proverbial cxprei:^iuns. It is fjcrasionolly used even in 
liteniry Urdu, in such c>uiiiuion expressions us Iji^ 

Khtulti jiine, ‘God knows/ etc. Examples of the Braj tense 
nre: 9 ^ 't ‘ he who is wise repanis 

neither sorrow nor joy ; * ^ »nf ^TfT^rff, ‘ he ahandous 

the society of all;’ Tlfrtt Wft ^3^. ‘there Pundits arc 
rc<'i(in;t the Vedns.’ This tense is very coninion Imtli in 
litcmture and in the e«>II(N|uiai of the Gauges Valley. Further 
examples will he found in the Syntax. 

a. With this inflected present is combined occasionally, in 
Ilmj, the several perMuis of the present of the substantive 
verb, %, etc. Thus, e.g., the fullowin;; foriiis arc found in 
the Prem Stigari lj» ‘ I rec(*gni 2 C; ’ %, ‘it 

appears;’ qnfii^, ‘they ctunc/ Further west, in Muru’iir. 
this licconies the rule. There seems to he no diffenmee in 
meaning lietwcen this and other forms of the present. ’Iliis 
idiom is even more coininou in the cullo4|uial almiit Kunuiij, 
than in common Bruj literature. Thus wc ofien hear, Hiffq 
the Sahib is culling;’ ^ qrfq'Ht ‘ I am croming.’ 

Rrm. Mikird by (tie !(>»« comnioD oerarrmee of the pmeal (liaii nf the 
fuliirp uriiHi of ifaU rortn to miMlrrn High tiiiidi, mu*! granminriuns have 
staled that the runtlogent future ( * a«m»( ' of Forlic* aod utliem) is Mime- 
thnrs used It) the sense nf the |irrsmt. It is, liowerer, more arrurate to 
regiinl llie present as the original, and the futnre as llir srroiniary 
mraiiiiig of tlie tense, wliich in fact is tlie woniMiut mnainder uf the 
Hsiiskrit pm. Pvasmai. 

491. Besides the al>ovc tenses, yet another is found Bi»j‘lDrr[itiT« 
occasionally in Braj prose and |)oelry, formed by the cont- 
binatioii of the imperfect participle with the indefinite perfect, 

VqT, of the substantive verb, iWf. 'Ttic nature of this tense 
may Ik? best denoted by the term, ‘ Inceptive Jmjter/ecl.’ It 
indicaU*s the subject as entering upon the action expressed 
by the verb. Examples are : qVqi! Htft ‘he began to 
drink the sour milk;’ ift q ^ qm « fqqTTq ‘so be 
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bepnn to think on this matter.’ Further illustrations will be 
given bclotr, in treating of the dialect of the liarndyun. 


492. The Braj commonly adds to the root for the 
First Causal, and, like Higli Hindi, WT lor WW for the Second 
Causal. But a long vowel in the nwt of the primitive is 
sometimes retained where High Hindi shortens it. 

a. Many verbs which, in High Hindi, make the Cau!«l 
irregularly in irT«t or m, take the rcpdnr form in Braj, If 
the root end in a vowel, w or ^ » in.serted before the causal 
offi.x, 'iflq. Thus, e.g., ‘ to forget,' makes garxgsfY and 

’frwVV, ‘to speak,’ and WBmVt; 

‘ti^at,’ tgwrWt (or and (or figarwnnffi; 

uWV, ‘to drink,’ and is verj- rarely 

in poetr)' shortened to thu-s in the Prem Stigar we have 
a causative form, ^ ^ ‘ who will 

fill the desire of my heart ? ’ where tni9 is for 


493. Tlie Braj forms its passive with the verb WT*iY, ‘ to 
go,’ precisely after the manner of High Hindi. 

a. But while this is the comuiou form, we also meet in 
Braj with fragments of an inflected passive, formed by the 
addition to the root of the active verb, of the suffix ^ or 
1 o the new root thus formed, the usual conjiigational ter¬ 
minations are then affixed. This chiefly occurs in the inflected 
pre.sent, in which tense it frequently occurs, e^:., in the 
llius we read, ^ WTanigiin w wify, 

‘ the knowledge which is taught in chddhwtd is not forgiUten;’ 
where is 3rd sing, present inflected passive of the 

causal verb, or ftnmwT. 

Rem. 1. In manjr laOnnrv*. donlillrM, it »UI be foand postihle to 
rendrr •neh m form ni tli« nbure either m a prevent pavdre, or a» Ilia 
reepeetfol fonn of the ImpemtJre aetire. But ia thU one, as in not a kw 
other instaneca, the latter rendering seems impossible, and tlic tme passive 
character of iho form appears 4 |uile clear. 
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Rrm. 2. Tlw exl»f^oce of Inflfctlonol paftire formi in Brnj, »o fur nt 
I knonr, hni bcm hitbrrto nnrMugnixrd, nod all lucli forma Uave been 
rri^ardrrl at retpeetful formt of tbo lm|>eratiTe or ronlingent future. 
Careful atuiljr will abow, bowerer, that it it impoitibit in all rnaet to to 
reader tliein, and that we muat reco^nixe at ttiil remainin|; in Braj, 
fra|^ent> of the old iofleclional pauive, which hi Uapeifi, NalpiJi, and 
tiime other iliadi dialectt, ttiil retain* a complete conjafatioo.* 


494. Very dotcljr allieii to the Braj it the Kanauji eooju^tiun. ^ Saj'^itioa 
and TJ are prefrrred to tlie Braj and ^ final it dropped from tlie 
ferniiuntioo of the iinperfert participle; If it only Interted before the 
terininalion of Bie iierfect teotet of pure verbt. and 

form tlie perfect re^larly from the root of the iufinilire, makin;f *l0 
and ‘did.’ ‘died,’ f..r H.H. ftraT »nd For H.H. JfW. 

* became.’ K. bat or like the Br»j. The remaiaiu|p detailt can 
be learned from the tablet. 


495. Tlie dialect exliibitrd in the Bajthrlkhapiji N. T.f l« related mneli B^eikhtodl 
more clotely to tlie Braj in itt eonjngatton than to eaitem Hindi; and 
exliibitt the peculiar coottruclion of the rate of the agent with H.H. 

Irautitive eerbt, wliich ii characteri*lk of all wcttem Hindi. The 
infinitire endt in tft. nnd tlie noon of agency in 0 *•*' <|l0* 
future tentei corretpond exactly to tlie Braj, except that H and ^ are 
preferred to ^ and '^1^: at, e.g., in %ff.= Br. %fr. H H. 

•I will go;’ ^. = Br. 9%, H.H. qntWT. The imperfect 

participle endt in g, at in Braj, and the perfect in nt in Kaoaoji. • W 
it bowerer prefrrred to before the termination of the perfect, as in E. 

Hindi. Tlio* we have, e.g., for H.H. J^fT, ’gone.’ and 

f^q i, • giren.’ regnlarly n*ed for H.H. ‘become,’ 

(jiiite peculiar it the termination ^*11 in the conjnnctive participle, 
whicli b added to the rout, like % in H.H. however, it interted 

before the trrminationt when the root endt in a vowel; tbn* we find 

g»nnrrt. arr^nHrrt. = h h. ti.i* termination u 

eridently connected with tlie Mewdyi termination, of the tame 

participle, to be noticed below. 


• See 4 311, and rtimpare rrmarkt on the H.H. ehikigt in the Syntax, 
in which section will be found additional IHuttratiunt of the Braj Inflected 
passive. 

t Bapt. klistion Prett, Scramporc, 1821. 
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496. As one ^nrrnl typo of eonjn:rntinn provnils t1iniiin:liout 
Rnjpiitniia, it w ill lio coiivoiiiriit to treat .Mtinn'iri niiil A!eu:in, 
etc., topcflier, noting KktiI diffcrotirrs as tliey 

Two fTciioml furiiis of tlic liiiiiiitive prevail, tlie one in 
or 1 ^, the otlier in Uctween these there nppe.irs to he no 
clifTercnec in iiieuiiin!', hnt only in iisiipe. Until fonns arc 
heard everjwherc, hnt anioiit; the Mairs and m me inneh 
the more eominon. In \V. Knjpntana the final vowel of is 
usually dropped, piviiip, e.p., for cte. Hnt ^tiff 

and retain the final vowel. Ilotli and iff are ummI in 
an inflected form. iJY is repuhirly inflected to hnt is 
chanped to %, never to TfTT, and tliat only ainonp the Mairs. 
Tlie dat. postfiositiun, tj, is never used after this inflected 
infinitive. Elsewhere, if any infliH'ted form be reijuired, the 
oblique form in WT is usetl. Thus, the Mairs would say, 
cb^» = II.II. ‘ of doinp,’ ‘ by doinp;' 

but the .Mapvdns, JtTTWT So nl-s. in the ‘ Plays’ 

we read, %afr fWf TtniY,= II.II. von flit ‘ I have 

eome to be a disciple.’ Dnt the Iliph Hindi infleirtion of the 
infinitive is also employed, in the Play of ‘ />«np«r •VmpA,’ 
^ («‘^) ’Tft ^ * there is no hope of your 

rrmoininp thus.' 


a. TIic infinitive in is used by the Mairs, in the Fre¬ 
quentative fonii of the'verli only, where Ilipli Hindi employs 
the verbal noun in m. ITius for the Fm|uentativc verbs, 

‘to po often,’ *to lient often,' the 
.Mairs say, arrrt ^rrafl, Tlie Mapvaps al.>io 

use the infinitive in the fre4|ucntativc verli, but in the other 
fonn, sayinp, e.p., arr^ »n 4«f l Tlie infinitive 

in V (ij) is employed in the Mupvayi ‘Plays,’ in the same 
manner a.s the other forms; thus, in the Play of ‘ Ji/ianitrl,* 
lO» ‘believe my word,’ lit.,‘my sayinp.’ The 
infinitive in is .sometimes u-sed adjcctively like the Urdu 
infinitive, and may therefore Ir* inflecteil to to agree with 
a feminine noun, thus: xtzY ‘bread nimst be 
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cookoil;' and in an inn»cnUivc srnso in ‘ Dihjgnr Shjg/i,’ ^ 

‘make no delay.’ But the infinitive in ^ is* 
never thu.s ein|doyed.* 

497. Tlie Imperfect Participle everywhere in Rajpiitami 
ends ill tmd the perfect participle in ifl. But when ilie Rajpitiaua. 
|K*rfc«"t participle is used adjcctively, in Mapnir the snfiix Tt 
is added, lliiis, fnuii ‘to rcail,’ the iwrf. part. adj. i> 

H^frfr,= ll.II.tm jrvr; fnmi ?rrT^, ‘t«»l>e“t.’»TTr«fr^..= 

H.ll. mrr FVI, etc., etc. Before this affix ifl, TI of the tcr- 
iniiiation is somctiiiu*s drop|R‘d, as m t|Yvfntti= H.ll. fqrtn 
jrwT. *1 m the imperfect and jierfcct participles, when uscil 
adjrtiively. Is also optionally added, either the perfect par¬ 
ticiple, of * to lie,’ or or spoilt as, 

i| ‘ I smv the Iwys coining >ftWT ^ 

HTQ JfT ‘their father died in (their) childliood,’ etc. 

a. Before the termination tiY of the perfect participle, ^ is 
often inserted in the ‘Plays;’ ^ Is also often written fur 
Tfr. Thus, BTifVin, ‘the sun has risen;’ TTlfwI. 

*(Ii have forsaken (my) kin;^ium;’ ii # *1 

have hruuj(;ht a pajicr (i.c., a letter).’ 

h. When the participles arc used as verbal nouns, or 
absolutely, xjt final becomes in the ubliquc form. 'Iliiis 
*1 f"njt ft*^. ‘I fdl take (thee) alMiut the country;’ 
w) also, ^rft ^ 5hl, ‘he will not 

make an hour’s delay in sendin;^ for iiiy property.’ But 
otherwise the obliijuc form ends in sing., ’tff, plur. 

* Da TsNsy mriilioiit *d IdHo. in n*, t.g., (»r qrnrr. 

Tlii« look# like • tVe*tem form, nnil b tlirrrfore oolrJ here; hot I have 
no furllier infurmiitioo about It. 

t b evidently a perfect participle from the root tp*. strenprh- 

ened from ff (Sk. whlrfi ap|tears In the II.II. fTf. "‘i‘b «hi» 

may be compared the Old- »nb»t. verb, ■■••I the Sit. itrrn;;thrtied 

pre.. r.irm«. frt, etc. Vid. ^ 477, (3), I* oied dtlelly in .Meariy 

and Sltipraya. 
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r. Tlie various verbal forms are often disf^iised by mean- 
ini'iess eiirlitic additions. 'ITius we find VT^TTre for 
= ii.H. wmr; for ^tfT*rT,= n.n. ^Ytt; 

for H.H. etc., etc. 


498- Tlic Conjunctive Participle exhibits several forms. 
(I) The root alone is used; or (2), it is added to the root; 
ns, e.gr., jrrT^,= n.H. ^pc^i, Both of these 

are use«l throughout Rajputaua. The former often occurs 
in the ‘Plays.' In Mewap, the conjunctive participle is 
formeil (3) by adding to the root; as. e.g., in 
Jn^il,= n.H. or (4) hy adding ^ to the 

imperfect participle, as in ‘having cut,’=II.II. 

Trail.* (5) Again, in E. Rajputana, this participle is formeil 
hy adding ^ to the root. Thus we have anTr= H.H. TTT^; 
»tT,= H.H. franc; ^TT,= H.H. taTTT, etc., etc. Tliis 
last form o<xurs in the ‘ Plays;’ as, c.g., ira^ 
‘(although) thou wilt eat (it), sitting in a wmer;’ and in 
‘ Ilaifdhlr aur Prem Mohauf,' irrT.= H.II. an il; thus, ^ ft 
*rra tTTTft WTT. ‘ this (fellow) bringing (his own) weiglils and 
scales.' (0) I have also heard repeatedly from a native of 
Rajputana a conjunctive participle formed by the suffix 
^TTTTtfT or irff^TWT, as, e.g., T^fKTTTlgT,= H.H. 

• having heard,’ etc. This is said to be also used in poetry, 
but I have not met with any example. 

Agency is fonued by the suffix TTW^, 
Itsjpotaiia. which is added to either form of the inflected infinitive. In 
this combination the infinitive in ft, inflected to seems 
to be the more common, but the other form of the infinitive 
is also used, as in the following: jfift mw WZTTTTft, ‘ the 
robber of my property.’ (Play of Dingar Si»gh.) 


C^mpara thr Bagb. eouj. part, trrminatlua, TTlf. rivra above, 

4 4U5. 
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500. The M^jWin tenses may l>e distributed in the same 
three fj^ruups as tliusc of tiie High Hindi; thougli I doubt 
whether examples can be addUi'ed of each of the twelve 
participial tenses, n is inserted before the terminations as 
in High Hindi, but much more freely. Thus, e.g., it is con¬ 
stantly inserted after a vowel in the contingent future, 1st 
sing, and 2ud plur.: as, JhtT aiaf, ‘ shall I bring Ganges 
water?;' ipfr ‘go ““1 g®* tidiug.s (of him):’ 

also lieforc the termination of the imperfect participle, as 
in an^,= H.H. Wim: also even after a short 

vowel in the perfect; as, ^ , ‘ I had taken up 

the life of a mendicant.’ But in the tenses of the perfect 
vt is more eoiimion. Tims, although we find ytn i» the 
‘ I’by8,’= H.H. jrvr. ytSt *» more frequent, as, e.g., in jrtrt 
g t r ug , ‘ he became a jng!’ The common colloquial form 
of this word is or afWY* 

601. Tlie terminations of the Contingent Future in Mfiy- Fni. 

•I. Ul iUJMtUUL 

wdn, Mewayi, etc., are. Sing. ( 1 ) or ^; (2. 3) ^; Plur. 

(1) (2) (3) A single example will suffice, in 

addition to those given above; ipf ‘we will 

rest (lit., alight) wherever it may please us,’ (lit., ‘ may come 
into the mind’). 


602. Three forms of the Absolute Future prevail in Raj- Ah«Juu F«t. 

in Bajpoluu. 

putana. 

(1) Two of these are formed directly from the roi>l, by 
adding the following terminations, viz.: 


Termlnmtiom* •/the lit Futmrr. 
Sing. I. S. 3. 

Plnr. I. a. 3. 


Tfrn^nmtiemM the ind Futare. 

1. 2. 3. 

I. Tt- 3- 3- 1^- 


N.B. ^and ^ are sometimes corrupted to ^ or and zjt- 
(2) The 3rd form of tlic future is formed after the analogy 
of the future in High Hindi; Le., by adding a syllable, viz.. 
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ifY (instond of H.H. ih;, •« *!»<? sorcrol fonns t)f tlic «*4)iitiii^nt 
future. Like 3rr» this i>< iiifltH'ied fur ^iider niid number, 
and therefore bec«>nii‘s «n in tlic niose. (dural; in the 
feiii. sinpilar and (dunil. But arr sometimes used fur at^ 
in tlie ino-se. siii'^iilar. Thus the full tenninutions added to 
the rout are as fullons:— 

Tfrminatlont nf the 3nl Future. 

Siuf. I. 2 . ttaff. 3 . ItEft- Pl"r- 1. ▼tWT 5t- 3 . xjafj. 

Rem. Tlirnc formi apprar to be eubalantiall}' identical in >ipii6ration, 
ezrrpt tliat llte fulnre in aiY ia >aid to rxpccM a alij^iit def^re of dubiety. 
Tliit fnture in I. eiprcially ruminon about Jodbpiir. Fnrtiter raat, 
in eaairni Maprar and .Aien&n d>e 2ud furtn in , etc., t> rbirfly need ; 
while in Banda, Kolati, alnii|f the rirer ChambaJ, and nurtUnard to 
Jaipur, tiie fotare in etc., ia the nanal odluquinl rnrm. Tlie nee of 
Ibi* tomi of the fulnre, tlirrt>ri>ie, i» lerrilnriully co.exteo»ive with tiuit of 
the anlMlanlire vrrl>, etc. (4 4d9), and, like that, apprnra to lie the 
cuminon literary form ; while the other fulnree are n>ed in the aunie dia> 
trirta aa the »nbstantire rrrb, etc. 

b. The following illustrations of the literary future in ^ are 
from the ‘ I’laj-s.’ tjV# xnrt WT^, ‘aftenvnrd I will bring 
(him) to (your) feet;' ^ WT^, ‘thou wilt eat (it) 

sitting in a twner;’ ^ bt JWT ‘there shall 

l>c (to thee) a son like Go/i! Chund-,* f*ni ‘we 

all will go together;* faro % iHT. ‘ hy whieh you shall 

succeed.’ llte final Anusvar in these future forms Is often 
omitted in the text, but I judge it to be a printer’s error. 
Tlie ‘Plays' do not, that I har’C noticed, give any examples 
of either of the other two futures. 

“ 603. Tlic Imperative, in the 2nd sinpilar, consists of the 

root alone; and adds ^ to the root fur the 2nd plural, as in 
High Hindi. When the nwt ends in a vowel, ^ hi inserted 
before tliiLs, ^ ‘take up the tent;* arr^ 

’^Tt, ‘go, mother!' In a few wurd.s, final i; in the rout is 
often hardened to af before ^ ; thus, ^ 
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‘take sn-iirds in the hand;’ THTTT WtTT ‘point out the 
way.’ Orcasionully in tiic ‘ I’lays,’ tlic 2iid sing. teniiiuatt*s 
in ^; thus, flttO ‘ “'“'‘I »•)’ "ord.’ 

504. In the Rcspeetful fornis of tlic ]ini>erative, t!ie* I’hiy.s’ 
exhibit tlie teriiiiiiutions afr or and % or These n 
fonns are added uot only to a few verbs, as ii»rT, etc., 
as ill High Hindi, hut to all verbs whatever, even when the 
root teriiiinatcs in a consonaiit. The form in or att> at 
least, is used even with the singular of the 2nd pers. pronoiiu. 

Examples of these fonns oeciir in the following: 

‘ iininediutely on reading the paper, eoine;' % mtnil’ 

‘hear ye, ehieftains;* ^ ‘moke thou 

no delay;’ XTRt JTT^, ‘bring (him) to iny feet.' 

«. In Ihc rvllnqninl, Ihe mprcirul forms of the liniM-mlive are Si or 
■net or . Tliui fniu ttlltiq*), ‘ to ent,’ Ihe forrai 

■re EiVtiSi or and or In Ihe • Pl*y»,* iOmi, 

^ U komelimes iuM-iird before the leruiiualiun ; ihut, ^ 
wrff. • make yon no delay.* 

505. In the tenses of iniperfeet action, the iniperfert par- Tenaei of the 
ticiple alone is used, as in High Hindi, for a past eontiiigent {ujpuuiiL^ 
tenser, and not unfrer|uently in the ‘ I’lays,’ as a present tense; 

os, e.g., firo ft^ tat T^^TT» ‘he who is perfect, dtvclbt 
not (here).’ 

506- Hut the Present Imperfect is regularly funned, IhiUi * 
in the colloquial and in literature, by adding the several 
persons of the present of the substantive verfi, either of the 
9 or the f series, nut to the iniperfert participle, as in Higli 
Hindi, but to the contingent future fonns. Illustrations arc: 
afnft ‘ a Jogi Is calling *^^lakh”V-,* ^ ad ^ 

llT« ‘why dost thou send (me) afterward?;’ ^ 


A lakh / ia * O (ihoo) larUible.* 
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TraiM el tbe 
ia 

Btjpatuu. 


li^ TTVi ‘why do you lay hands upon the merchant ?’; 
^ ^ ‘ poison ? 

a. The auxiliary is often omitted, especially when several 
verbs occur in the same construction; so that the present 
imperfect is often identical in form with the eontiii^ent 
future. Tims, in the follon'ini', both the first and the sectmd 
verbs are to be rcfiardcd as in the present imperfect; 

trfr t WTT. ‘l>e « playing the lute, 

singing a song, standing without the palace.' Similar is the 
verb in the following; ^ WT ‘what do you 

command me ? / 

607. The formation of the Past Imperfect is analogous to 

that of the present, except that the auxiliary jiast tense, ft 
or of the substantive verb, is added both in the singular 
and plural, to that form of the verb only, which is found in 
the 3rd sing, of the contingent future. Tlius, for the II.H. ^ 
xnnn WTi we have jj ijfff iff, ‘ I was hearing;’ similarly, for 
^ ^ ‘what were you doing?’ % ^7 or 

it fT. elc, 

a. Tbrae fonni are colloquial throngbout RajpnUna, bnt tbe troM la 
lomriinies alio fumird aa in liigb Hindi, by adding tbe pa»t teui« of tbe 
•ubatantlre verb or ft) b> ibe imperfect partidpie. 

608. Tlie tenses of the Perfect are all formed with the 

perfect participle, in combination, when necessary, with the 
variou.s tenses of (ftW!); and transitive verbs construe 
these tenses with the case of the agent, taking the object 
either in the nominative or dative, exactly as in High Hindi 
{§ 412). Thus in the following we have both the active and 
passive construction : wI^'I "Sf fli f^ 

‘ a dream came in the night,—I saw (thy) head flying.’ The 
following are illustrations of the more common tenses: ^ w 
% ‘ I had sent thee;’ ff ^fft ‘he must 

have mounted (his) horse; ’ Blf % ‘some 

one must have struck him.’ 
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fi09. The Irregular rrrb« mentioned at $ 391, are Irregular alio In the 
Rajpntana dUlerta. In \V. Rajpntana, * to do,* makes the perfect, 

. or ; so • to lake,* perf., ifWt end ; 

•to gl\T,* perf., end ^^1. So also, ^TT^, * •« eat,* 

makes the |ierf«cl, ‘ die,* makes the perfect, 91 

or Bat in £. Rajpatana, as in the * Pla;s,’ Aod 

hare the perfect in or fem. Ift, as in the following 

passages; >1|<|t ‘ my brothers liave been careless (lit., 

done carelessness);' tiH^ MidllO* *(I) l>"ve taken up the life of a 
/i,/r;* ^ ^ ^ TW * RiSm Jt hath given sorrow and jojr ;* 
^ VniT ZTWT Wft • I have not let 

my rbililren go to srhoui; ’ n"^, ‘let it go.* Vn^, ‘to go,’ 

makes the perfrct 

Rrm, These perfrct forms in sod ^ are well lllostraled by soch 

archaic Hindi perfects « * Itiren.* ‘taken,’ cited by 

Beames from Chand, who has also f^'^, »>d = f«^T, 

f«nfr and fwitl = r*lf(l. As he observes, and have 

here oddly bormwed a form properly belonging only to il^Yt which in 
8k. makes the perfect passive participle Fr. RTlft. So also 

wlilrh he does mit nieution. A similar confusion has given rise to the <T 
forms of the prrfn;l participle of and in Mirwifi and other 

dialects, as also fwiTT end fi^^TT in High HindL* 

a. Besides the rerhs that are nsoally irregular In other Hindi dialects 
all verhs of which the root terminates in ^ , often lose that letter before the 
rarious verbal terntinalious and thus appear as irregular. Thus the 
perfects of the verl» qifloY. * to say,’ TfUti * «o remain,’ ‘ to 

flow,’ become T*ft. «» 1“ following : 

9rr*l. ‘regard what I hare said;’ T'^TT ‘1» the 

month of Kdtlk we reinaiord without salt;’ WTTT 

‘ water has flowed in your eyes.’ Sometimes the ^ of tlie termination is 
doubled, in compensation for the loss of |[ ; thus Vt ^TT tfSn 
* if tiiou regard my word.’ Sometimes, again, is inserted in the hlalns 
caused by the elision of giving such forms as ^i^ = ti^; T^7ft = 
TffTT ; etc., etc. Thus we have, e.g., ' remain in happiness;’ 


Vid. Beames, Comp, firomm, voL ilL Iff-lf?. 
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CumI Verfa* 
ia Bajpatani. 


Tbe VtprM 

InA«clMl 

PimiTe. 


'My thr woH;' ifT ^ T’* ‘ O'** 

(mao) dirrlU out in ihU villii^;' ^ * Ihat mna 

alM «ra< Mjinif.' Boinrfimr* in Ibr imperatirr. ^ brioK drop|MKl, llie 
conronrat rowrU are anitrd, to that we hare • ""d for 

Tfr. Himilariy, % ataodi fitr Vffi Aod % fur or at, e.g.« 

• the river Uowi away.' 

510. Causal verbs in Mapnir and Rajputana pcncnilly, are 
fumird as in Braj, by adding to the root for the Rrst, 
and for the Sevond Causal. A lonp: vowel in tlic root 
of the primitive, is shortened a.s usual before the heavy affix. 
Tliese fonns therefore retpiire no further illustration. But a 
few verbs with monosyllabic o|»en riwts, shorten a final lon^ 
vowel in the root, and insert before xrPT for the 1st causal. 
Ilius ‘to give,’ makes its first causal, an*! 

‘to take,* farTT^nff; os, c.p., 'Jt Efpf fWTrt. ‘I 
cause (him) to take up jog ; ’ i.e., ‘ to become an ascetic.’ 
Alternative forms, and atq’tqtii^, also exist. 

•. Vrrb* with ^ final in the root dmp thU ^ lirforn the rauMil trrmU 
nation*, na in ihr |irimitivr roiijn^plIoD ; lliii* we liave the fuilowing 
rzaniplrs: ^q| fyxft * the water rauiied (all) to flow away;' 

Tiart if. ‘I ntn tailed a king;' where 

Jf. re»pectively= II.H. ^fT «lfornn Jf- 

611. The cnllo«|iiial SUprfiyi weal of tha Araralli hDIt i< dlatingnialied 
by a regular inflrctiunal pa»»ite verb, the mot of which it formed by adding 
tbe syllable ^31 to llte root of the primitive. Root* containing a long 
vowel »horteo that vowel Iteforr this affix. Verb* which take before 
the cana^l. Insert It also tiefore the passive affix. Thns, to illnstralr, 
from 'lo do,* I* derived the patslve, if.11. 

arrin* ‘ *« k* done;' from I^TafT^, * to the passive * to 

be eaten;* from ETtl^, * to take,' and ^npl, ‘to give,* the passive*, 
* to ke taken,* nnd * •" ke given.* Even neuter 

verb* may take this passive form. Thns, we have from ‘to 

come,* the pauiive In the rase of »och verle*, however, the 

passive I* only nsed impersonally in the 3rd ma*c. sing. These passive 
verbs are conjugated throogliout like regular primitive verb*. Thus, ^ 
= II. u. ^ ^ aift aiTTn. ‘ it is not come by me,* 
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i.e., • I mnnnl rnme;' I ^ ^ *1^ 

' it "'III oot be rnleu bjr yoa,’ i.e., * yoa will not be able to 
eat it.’ Theae forma are rarely beard east of the Araralii bilia. 

012. In the dialectf of IV. Rajputana the rariou* forma of lulentive lataoiiTa 
Componod rerba, explnincd 4:J7-4>'l'i, are but rarely Uked. Inatead of ™ 

the>e forma, TJ^ or •» prefised to the verb. Tima, for JTFX TTWlfT 
the .Maywipf say, TT^ RltfUft: for Mo go away,’ Tl^ 

foe ■3<I Srpn. * to rise op.' TT^ Ifot when tlie action 

la regarded os termlnatiog with, opoa, near, nr for the ag^nl, la oard 
instead of Tfr. Tima, ^ Wt. 'to take for one’s aelf’ss H.II. if 
5prr. etc. Theae compuuoda with tlierefore approximate in ose to 
tlie Iliddle Voice In Greek, and are iodected to XPCT nod 

obi. maac., and and fern., to agree with the subject of 

neuter verba, or with the object of tranaitlvea. Examples are, tif ITCY VTi 
or (fern.) t* flIT = H.H. ^ TT or WT. But with 

a transitive verb, in aui/ tense theae mu*t agree with tiie object. Thna, 

^ tffliY 5f%, ’let him take the book (i.e., for himself);’ if 
tO ira If. • I take the book (for myself); ’ ^ xfpiY XPCY ’ be 

will give the book away ;* etc. 

Rm. Ilenre there will evidently be some verba which can only lie used 
with <ine of these prefixes. Tlm», while one can say, ■^TTUfY. 

^rnnl. tntff or ^rnifY would be a contradiction in terms. 

a. In lUpwif, when the Imperfect Participle of any verb is combined MtpeM 
*rith TT'IT. •* ii> Continuative Compounds in High Hindi, the 
biaation has, not a continnatlve, but a acga/iee sense. Tima, in the 
Rajputana ndloqnlal, J||rY 4,f qTI• oot *tu continue singing,’ hut' to 
be kept from singing,’ * not to sing.’ So, again, 

*n? is * shut the door that the people may not come in,’—not, 

* may coutinne to come in.’ 

613. Before leaving these Rajput.-inn forms, tve may briefly Forms wad by 
inilieate a fen* peculiar furms of the Rajput bard Chant!, as *'**"‘^’ 
noted by Ueames. (1) The Imperfect Participle occasionally 
ends in sn; as, c.g., H.II. fYTTT, TflTI- (2) TIte 

Perfect termination, y(iqY (l^iYlr «•'* transfonned into or 

ipg, as, e.g., ‘gave,’ for H.II. ‘tvandcred,’ 

for H.II. ajfini, ‘spoke,’= H.H. ^Yvi, etc^ etc. 
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(3) The final of ITWI is sometimes shortened, thu-s yu; 

Is used as a conjunctive participle. (4) For , * piven ’ 
and ‘donc,’f^wt and occur; and for ^WT, 

(5) The Conjunctive participle is sometimes made to terminate 
in or a-s, e.p., in for II.H. for 

H.ll. = for II.II. 

Gtrliwiin iDd 514. Th« rerli In the Himnlnyan dialrct* of Uachwil and Knminn 

Kanuonl Coo- |g mitiij- rnpn-U a topaeotire rwrabUne* to lb« Mirw^H ronjn- 

gation. Tlini, tlic ansillary Mib*Untire verb ban ^ for iu radical 
cooaunant; IfY (frtn. ^). In*t«ad of in> ** In many ptacra tli« tcrmloatSoa 
of the futnrr; Sf In tlie Infinitive, at eltewbrre, it rliaoged to ^ final 
In a root it very commonly rrjcctrd and the roncnirent vowrlt combined | 
bat the cooiequent $mmdki it to and not ^; at in O. f°r H.H. 

Xfsrt; to that ‘9, inttead of appeart to be prefrrred at a vowel of 
onion liefuie tlie Infinlllre termination. Bnt with thete retcmblaocct, 
tl»rre alto ore tome variationi from tlia Miprirl type. Mittt noticeable 
it the imperfret PartiHple, whlrh often endt in ^ or pinr. ^ or 
Sl^, inttead of fft. HT. Hint rrterobling the PanjfiM. Tlie form*, 
liowevrr, are alto oted, al«o tnmetimet retaining the ancient ^ before If, 
at in ‘raining,’ for H.H. Iditini- In the teote* of tlie fm- 

peifcrt Participle of tome verbt with a vowel final in the root, Kumioni 
rejertt the participial termination before the auxiliary, and thoiien* the 
final radical vowel, giving, e.g., l|. for H.H. ^Tff %, ‘he givet.’ 

The future termination, «ft> In Hariiarill it often added, not to the con¬ 
tingent future terminationt, bnt to the root. I have tometimea heard the 
negative particle interpoted between the conting. fntnre and thit tuffix 9^, 
thui! fpft 'f ^ wm ^ fraft. •»urh 

a thing will not be.* Of the two Oarbwill furmi often given in the 
• Tablet,’ tba firtt belong! to Tlri. the tecond it uted further eatt. Tlie 
cantal affix Tliaf it tofiened to giving, e.g., from tlie intrantitlva 

verb, ’to float.* the rautal I thonld expect that In 

thete dialectt there would be no inflerted pattive conjngatioo, at in the 
elotely-related Mfiprapi, and Uie Naipalt dialect, contlgnoos on the eatt; 
but 1 have not been able to teenre examplet. 

IfarpUt Cooja- 015. The Nalpfill conjugation, to far as I have been able to procure 
material, it exhibited in the Tablet. In the cate of the verb ’ »n !•«/ 
I bare been obliged to tupply a number of furmt from the analogy of other 
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TABLE XVIII. DIALECTIC COXJDGATIOIf OF THE 8CBSTANTIVE VEEB.— Pi!ese.\t Tessk, ‘I am,' etc. 


Higk m»dl 

Kanwji. 

Braj. 

fr. Rij. 

B. R4j\ 

GarhmdlL 

JCuhM 

XaipdIL 

OtH B«Uw4fL 

AtaMI. 

Rimit. 




UdgitdkL 

3faltiill. 


Jf. 

ft. 

It- 

I 

ift- ft- 

Wt.f 

f- 

^ff. ff. 

fT%^. 

/ frfirf. 



t- 

irff, 

WT^. WT.* 


fff. / f^. 

ft- 

fft.ff«. 

/. ffft. 

ftfft.* ft. 

#. fw^.* ft. 

. fnf^. fftfft.* 

/• wt. f«. 


f»n. fvt 


?. 


ft. 

t. 

^/■t^.ftH.' 

^ffe. ftf. 

^ • 

/ 

'n- 

/ irfw. 

?. 

WT3. 

^TZ. WZfB- 

/ ^Tzt.’ 
^TfCT. 

fi. /. f^.* 

f^rw.f^. ft^iTf. 
fn^. ffB. 

f.^ 

t.v 

fit. 

/.ft. 

ft.« 

fwfnr. tfiiTf . /.fnfrff. 

^ II?’ Sv *' ff^. 

9 Ft. fnt. ff. fnftff. 

[ 


Wt- 




ft. 

«• 

^••/•t.^.ft.' 

^rfff.^rrff.^.^5. 

fir* 

fit. 

/. WTff. 

n. 

/• w- 

t. ’ll. 

vr, ^T^.* 

WT7®» 

,* fit.* 

y* • 

f^W. 

tx> 

*«’ 

f^. ft. ff.l. 
f» f®t f^f. 
ffiT. f^. 


irff . vf«. 

%.* f .* ft. sp. 

WH. t?!. ft^ 
ft,‘•ft." 

^.ft.*|.* 

ITf.ff.^. ftH, tfutl.ftff. 

fft.‘*ft“ 




ft- 


ft- _ 


ll. ft. ff.' 

^•fff> ^ff. 

Iff.* 

writ. 

/. fTf^. 


/. ^ff^. 

t 

Rjff. 

wrft. 

/.WTf. 

fff. 

& ^ 

ft. ft. 
frBf, ffira. 

/.ffft. 

ff^. fl5%»f . 
fwf/ff^ft. _ ^ 

, ^ tf^- tffliff . Wfpf . 

• ft ft. ffft. 













V 


T^fPf. i^»f . m'WTVf. %: 

IJH ft. 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft- 



ft/.f^fV 

’wnr. fW* 

«ntf- 

WTft. 

/. Trfef. 

%|8. 

ff. 

/. '•ff*! 

^f^. ft- 

HTZf . ^rft-'® 

^Tft-‘* 

/IT^. 

IS' 

f^tj. 

W-M*t • Ilf. fW. f^t. 
fff^. fft. f^. 
fff*r. fft- 

/.ft. 

wft.* wfr. w^. ft. f. 

^ ftn- /• f«. tinif ■ ff^. 

ff . f^. fffratW- 




\ 

». 

wr- 


1 

yn.* 

^ftf. 

iff.* 

fT^'. 

/. writ. 

^nffr. / ^■ 

fif. 

’•nr- 

WTZ»T,«TTft.‘® 

wx^,* ▼ret-'® 

! 

ft 

f. fifinf. 

T^- jyi » 

fT>i. fV. ^ 

ffir', fft. ff^. 
fUf.fffif. fft. 
fT». T?. 

/. fftifi. if^Y 
fft^. ffvit. 

^f»f. VT*r. WTf%- 
fPf. ft*!, wflf^. * 
wfl*f. wfl»f. ^’ftf. 
wife. ff. if. 

/. nft. fwjVf^. ff^f»f . 

ft. 


^ Cliirfl}- interragnlSvr. * Tttne tJi form* we B*eO iHtbiint cbMgc throogbout tbe ^ng. rad pinraL * Tli«»e iliorter fenn* we pieferred to Uie looger when tbe verb ii u»«l oitxilSwy, tbnmgkout the iliig. wid plttmL * !■ Simn. 


* Id \V. Bh. 


In N, Uniiaflnrpur. 


Poetic only. 


V oplloaotly willed. 


Attuivir opUuanl. 


** Honorific. 
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vrrtM io the dialecL The fotlowini; remerici are adilrti in farther rzpli- 
cathm of the pecallaritir* of Neiftili eonjogntion, vhirh, na vill appear, 
are aumrrmt* and important, 7*lie uinal termination of the in6nitiie U 

wliirh it inflrrted tn Iff ! ■», in obi., t|19m, i“ ^ 

t||^^ I %, ' from not 6ndiiig moittore.’ But lioth the direct and obiiqne 
fi>rm« aiMi ocrar in IfB ; a* in HTtflTB. *tn know,* both dir. and old. 
Tliii oblique form it preferred tu that in eff, in tlntte rombinationt railed 
Intenaieeii, Hennieeirea, elr., in which an infinitive entert at the firtt 
member: at In Jl*nrS WT*r^. * to begin to tajr;* firpP* ‘to 

permit to go.* Bat in rates where High liiodi liat the inflerted infinitive 
with the pottpooilhin ?T^, Naipili adilt to the If of the infinitive the affix 
IgTif , whirh it tltrn fnllowed bjr = H. H. Tfifi ; as in the fidlowing: 
^ qf«»*rrw m Tn. * d<>th tlie not seek ontil the finds (it) ? * 

516. The imperfect and perfect participles are furmed hjr the addition 

to the root, in the former ca>e, of the tnffix ^ or ^[7, in the latter, of 
the tnffix 1^. That we have, from to know,* the imperfect 

participle, or the perfect participle, Before tite 

^ of the im|terfect pnrtirlple, after a rowel final in the preceding root, 
Anutvtr it roromonlf inserted; at in flft^, *g<iing,* from fiTTJ, 'to 

• go;’ * coming,* from 'VT'3^ ,' to come.* 

a. In many verbs, however, 7ft or TfS it added instead of ^ nr 
My list of iilattralinns is not rompiele, hot the facts gathered teem 
show that the rhnice of one or the othrr is determined by the diarartrr of 
the final letter of the root as bard or soft. If it be bard, the termination 
retains the original bard initial, 7f ; but if it be soft, then the 7T of the 
termination is rhang^ into the soft Thus from li^9| J, * to seek,* 
the imperfect partiriple it or from • to find,' 

trrt^ or ; hut fnira * to be able,* it is fifitfi) or 

from *tosee.*^linTt; etc, 

517. Both participles inflert the strong terminathm to mate., 

nod fern. But the weak form in ^5 or TfS it unchanged for gender 
or number. Beside the above-named inflections, very freqnrnt is alto an 
Infledetl locative of these participles. In at. fmm the verb*, shI^, * to 
eat,* and ftT^. * to drink,* in the following; ^ *1 < |tfl TH 

*f * be came neither eating bread nor drinking wine.* This 

form is most common in tucb statical combinations as the above, and also 
in the abtolote constniction romhined with * being,* a locative form 

of the imperfect participle of yj, * to be,* in adiich the ^ of the locative 


Ifaiplitf Im- 
nerf. ami I'crf. 
I'artieiplca 
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U libortraed to while they wrre go!n|;.* 

Bat the ottlique form in i* ■■*'<1 is tliU ronetrartino, with no 
apparent dilcrenre of meaning; aa in 
'ae they were going toward Jemaalem.* 


Ailj. Snffit e( 
i’erL I’art. 


518. When the perfert participle ie o»ed adjectively, the anffiz ift ia 
athlril to its nbl. masc. form. Tlin*. in tlie atlribative roueirnrlioo, 

^ rf t ZT tn ^ ^ ?TTT» ‘ ("■"•) ■‘iO 5 ’ 

ia the predicative ron»truclion, «4( *it ‘ 

thy brother was dead.' Tills ^ i« inflected to Ift, when referring to 
a feminine noon; thna, IJB ^ ^WT AfTT W '^i * 

motber>ln-law was sick with a great ieerr;' and to Wl> when the reference 
Is to a noun In the obliqne masc., singnlar or plural; thus, ^TT 
*rB f^WT3»a WT gwT wi wn- * my children are asleep with me 
in bed.’* , 


m. Tlie participle tbas combined wilb IgY. may again be naed as a noun, 
and may then take tbe plural aflSx which is added to tlie inflected 
form, In this way the nffiz is sometimes appendnl to whole 

clauses, which are thus treated aa sulislantires. Ksomples are: THf 
»nn ^ ^rrif . ‘ «*> bind up the bmken-heartrd ;' ^ 

'those (who wrre) afflicted (by) being |M)aseaM^d 

witb devils came.’ 


Nsin&U SnbaL 519. Ttie substantive verb. to be* or * to liecome,' form* the 

imperfect participle rrgniarly. but in the perfect participle nod the tenors 
derived from it, it reverts, like many other dialect*, to the more primitive 
form of tite root, )f8; so that we have a perfect partiripir, and an 

inflected perfret tense:—I. sing., S|qt,‘l became;' it. sing., 1 

It i* to be noted tliat Naipili ponaesses also an lm|ierfert pnrtiriple, 
'being,' belonging to tbe root (Vl|). which appears in the present of 
tlie substantive verb. It chiefly appears in the nbsolnte constmetioo, 
a* in the following: U|49<, <| q|^l, * in tbe absence of the mnltitndr.' 

Xsipkil b'oua 520. In the Xaipilt Gospel no instance oemrs of the Nono of Agency 
uf Agency. 

wnn or fTTT. or of any form that could be connected with these. 
Instead of these, is used a form derived from tlie root by tlie addition of 
the snSz Jd! *» frow ‘I® *• sower,’= 11.11. 

10%TrWT; from **« rise,’ etc. The plnral is regularly 


* With this idiom may lie compared the exactly analogous use of the 

affix 7^ in Mipriyi. Vid. ^ 407. 
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fomsrd bjr the snffix f ^ ; as in igfm • thoM Sodioir lah-alion.' 

Tlili appears, bowcrer, to Itave a sumewhat broader u»e tlian tlw Hijcli 
Hindi noun in ^mT- Tbns, we ha»-e, Luke xr. 12, ^ 

Oie portinn tliat is to be mine;' where, in lli;rli 
Hindi, ^q|«rT would scarcely be used. Otlier llln*tratiuni are; TTH 
%WT affrt ‘ the time of iU bernming desolate is 

at hand ; ’ ^ ^ ft. * wy htiuse is a liouse of 

prayer.' la tliese last, as in otlier instances, this form seems to lie used 
where High Hiudi would prefer an inOected form of the Infinitive. 

621. The conjonetlee participle in N'aipdll is regularly furmed by Xsipkll Cooj. 
adding to the root ^ or to which the snffix t*»I, H.H. or l« 
very commonly added. Thus, from flj • *to go,’ ‘to move,’ are have 
the roojonctive partiripie, tlffl." ^ ; from WZYWW, ‘ti. 

gather,’ tizttw. or •“ ‘he rase of a numlwr of commun 

verbs whose roots terminate in the root alone, or with ^»| addeil, 
forms the conjonctlve participle; as fnim , * to take,’ conj. part., 
or fin Wf ; f^i * •“ 'ooj. part., or mn ; etc. In a few 
monosyllabic roots ending in i, the ^ of the roojunrtire partiripie nnites 
with this final inherent a, giving forms in The most important ex¬ 
amples of this are found in tlie ease of the verbs, fiTPJ, * t“ g<*,’ «od 
•to be,’in which, respectively, the roots and K5. which in other 
dialects are ainfiaed to the perfect participle, are substituted also in tlie 
conjunctive participle; giving the forms, ^ or ^ , * haring gone,’ and 

Si or ^ VI, ‘ having been ’ or * become.’ 

822. Tlie contingent future and imperative are Identical in form,except XiipUi Coo- 
in the 2od and 3rd sing., and the 3rd plur. In the impemUve, tlie 2nd 
sing, consists of the root alone, as in High Hindi, to which in the 3rd 
sing, the suffix VQ, ““d In the 3rd plur., the suffix '3^, i» added." 

Thus, from Vf^, »pcak,’ we have the imper. 2nd sing. H*!; 3rd 

sing., irifrej 3ftl pltf-. H 53 . Tlie respectful or pcecative forms of the 
imperative, so common in other dialects, I have not found in Naipdli. 

Their place appears to be taken by a oomhination, in the honorific style, 
of Uie infinitive of ttie verb with the 3rd sing. Imperative of the verb JfJ . 

• to he.’ as in tlie following: ^ wYTT WTt ¥^» ‘ ^ 

to look upon ray son; ’ WtTffH ^ V: ftTJ 
w ill be pleased to go to my house.’ 

• 80 Hoemie (Comp. Cromas. p. 333); but in the Nalpdll Hospei, 

1 have found both these forms also in the coatiogeat future. 
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OOKJUOATION : HIMAUTAK DIAMCTS. [§§ 523 - 525 . 


Abiut. 


riut 


523. Ib Ibe abtiilnle fuhirr, Naipili agren with Kamtoal and (iafli- 

will, la D»inff the type la H (If, fw ; in which, aj^ain. V la 
optionally rlian|fed to 1|. Ai will appear from the Tallies, thn« tmnl- 
nation*, which in certain raaea take peraooal enitin^ are added to mriott* 
fiirm* of tl»e cnatingent future. To the forma in ^ are al>o ailded, loine- 
tiniea, the aereral form* of tlie prcocot tenae of the aobataotire verb, 
etc.; a» io #= H.ll. 

524. Naipili ha* three form* of the prevent, whirh do out appear to 

differ in raeaoin(f. The 6rst, anil rouat common, b formed by adding to 
tlic oDchanifed root the pmeot of the tub^taiitive rerb, llfH. Mc* • 
the »econd, by addin|r to the weak form of the imperfect participle the 
tereral per*ooal rodiu^; the third b formed as io High Iliudi, by 
combining with the Imperfect participle the present tense of the 
siibstantire verb. In thb last rase, the weak form of the partlriplo 
b used, and suSert no change for person, gender or oomber, whirh 
are iodiraled by Ibe sobstantire verb alone.' In the Uo>pel, at 
irasl, thi* third form is infrequent. As example* of these three form* of 
this tense, we thns have, from ‘I** 4u, * to make,* the 1st pinr., Ist 

form, ^IT^5 2*>d form, 3rd form, The foil para¬ 

digm* are given in the Table*. 

525. The past imperfect in Naipili exhibits two forms, having no 

apparent difference in meaning. Of these, the 6rst, and mnrh the inoet 
common, is formed aAer the analogy of the Ist form of the present, by 
adding to the root the past tense of the substantive verb, Qt-t fV9. ; the 
senind correspond* bi the 3rd form of the present, and. like the imperfect 
ia High Hindi, is formed by combining with tlie imperfect participle the 
past ten*e of the sobstantlve verb*. A* in the prment, the |iarticiple is 
Dsed nnehanged throughuot in its weak form. Tlins the first form, e.g, 
of the past imperfect of the verb, H*nfi * I® speak,’ is as folluars.Stag. 
(1) (2) (3) War. (1) »ni^. (2) hWT. 

(3) H>im. The 2nd form of the same b. Stag. (1) 1 (2) 

fire, elf., etc. 

a. In the periphrastic form of both the present and the psst 
Imperfrrt, for tlie wenk nnioflectrd form of the imperfect participle, is 
often substituted throughout an inflected loc. form In^. In anme instnnres 
it b not ensy to see any difference in the meaning of tiie two forms; bnl 

* I supply this from noslogv. 

t For ¥rt, Hormie gives or"^. Comp. Gramm, p. 3ti(l. 



CONTINOKNT Fon'IlB. 


Infin. 


d 




o 

2 

(Z 


a 


fii 


TABLE XIX. —DIALECTIC CONJUGATION OF ‘to W 


j fflfA HImM 

KemnjL 

Br^f. 

tr. 'R 4 j. 

B. Rdj. 

GmrktML 

KmmUA 

NatpdlL 

Old BnUmirt 

jitadht 

BitrA 

Bk^pM. 

Migadht. 

Jt/atlMlL 


itit. 


itift.’W 
itw. ’%it. 

iVit.«lwt. 

^.^it. 

itit- 

frit. 

¥ft. 



ita- 

ita- 

fraa. ftra. 
ftat- 

fraa. itaa. 
fraa. 

itaa. itaa. fra- 

frtt. 

it^. 

it^- 



itat- 

»wt. 

atwt 

fti. 

iti. 

fti- 

iti. 

itat. 

/.fra. 

itat- / araat. 

ftaaF. ftaat.* fr^.' 
frarf. frit. fri. fr^. 
fra^.*frt. 

ft- 

it^. 

it^. 

A- 


itt- 

ir^. 

lA. 

ft%. 

ita^. 

itr. fra. 
itfi, fr^. 

ita. 

«fTa. 

ftafa. itaa. 
fra. ita. 

/fraa- 

itt^ 

itit. fraa- r 

ita.* it. ^ 

ita^.ftt.*frit.‘ita. 

it^.*ita.*iti.it. 

ft- 

i 

1 

itn. 


A. 

A-' 

irt. 

jrw. 

frit. 

fr. 

itr. fra. 
fr^. frfa. 

fra. 

«fTa. 

ftafa. fraa. 
fra^. frat. 
ita. fra. ita. 

/.frafa. 

fraa. itaa- 
fraa. fra- 

frarfa, 

ita.* fra. fra. 
it^,* frat. fr. 

it. 

itii. 

it^. 

Aw\ 


itniBt. 

it^. 

^ y H1 • 
VWT. 

iWt. 

itfi*. 

itt- 

ita. 

it't.* 

/frt 

/. fraat. 

ftaaa. 

itfTlfif. fra^. ftrr^f. fraa’f • / 
ita»f. itaa.* fraa. itfc. 
ftafr^f. itair*f. 

it. 

it. 

it. 

»lit. 


it^. 

fww. 

itWT. 

itit. 

frr. 

fra. 

ajia. 

fraf. 
fra. it. 

/itar. 

fraa, fri.* frfr. /• ftF. 

fr^. frit. ita. frt* 

fiaUr»f. frla. ^ 

fri^f^f^.* frfr. 

it. 

it<. 

it^. 

A 


. 

ira^. 

»«IT. 

fr^. 

ft^. 

itfi- 

ffi. 

afti. 

fraa. 

/ftaa. 

/. frata. itfaat. 
ift^a, frat. frja. fifaift. 

ftfaa. 

ftafa^f. itfa»f. fhrfi. frw. ^ 

itit. fra. itfj»f . fti»a. 

fraaf.ft^’.fff.ffa.fli^.itatf^ fta^. iTa. 

frjrnr. ftar. 


♦ 


IV optSnnally otUrtl. 


' Also both licre aod in the PrcMnl, Tuble XX. 


' ^ optlomil •ftcr \|y throughout the Flur. 


* Anntrur optiounl. 
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Imperaliv*. Absolutk FurniK. 


H. HhuM. 


a 

o 

do 




iNt. 


ftn. 




tin. 




tin. 


2 Sing. 


2 Plur. 


ft. 


KananJL 


t^rff, fRiwt. 




ftrt, 


ttKi> 




fr^. ^f«3- 


Br*j. 




^ ■ .-fc. _ ^ 


ftif 

iWlT# tl^RT- 


m Mi 


f^. 


1^. M. 
TTWi fnw- 


ft. 


ft’ 




TABLE XIX. (CVn//W ).—dialectic C.ONJUGATIOK OF ‘to be.’ 


*r. Mj. 

E. Bij. 

Gmfktciit. 


1 N^tL 

i 

OU EUmeirf. 


RML 

Bk^jpirL 

Uig^dkL 

U^MIL 



ft^. Mtft. 
ft^. 

fwt.‘ 

ftfft 

ftfMT. 


ftB^. 

ftw- 

ftf. 

ftMf. 


fr«. f 

ft^- 

ftjnff. ftiHt.* fip%.* ftjrw. 
ftxff. ftr^. ftfinfl.* 
fti^. trfrni* ftt»r=* 

/. 

^ft- 


ftift.ltfift- 
ft^ft. ft ft. 

it 



1 ".I? . 

flf^. 

ftfH- 


rtrU. 

/. ftft.^ 

t^’ fiPHt.’ ftifftw. 

/.ftfff. 

ft^. 


ftWTO. 

llxlw 


ftW" 

frtf. fty%.‘ ftM. 

ftfnf. fTr«». frfnf. 

^eft. 


ftfft. ftft. 
ftft. 

ftf^. 

ftHT. 

ftffff.fWf.frt. 

ft^. 

ftt- 

ftt* fT?N. 

• 

SJ* wVw / ftnt- 

fntf • ftfi fTJT^. 

ftTiTf. fi^** ft^- 

ftt* 

/.ftfnff. 

ftiflf. 

fttft. 

^^^rNrt. 

^t- 

ft^WT. ftWT- 
ft^WT- 


r 

ftf^lT 

ftffff- 

ft’iff. 

ftf. 

fr^. 

flrf.ftf. 

rn,. 

/.ftft. 

ftf. 

ft5t»f. fi%t^. fipVf. 

ft^. ftl*. fiTf . 
fl«jt*f. fTfT»f- 


^fr. 

^ftWT. 


fnewr. ftiMti- 
ftm. 

ftWf. 


ftff». 

fr^ 

frft. 

ftfT. 


ftw^. mf.* ft^. /.ftft. 
ft^»r. itfft. ftff^- ft^. 

ftf^. rm.*fipv. 

/rftPl* 


ftire. 

ftMffPf • fTOT. 

ftM.ftW^ 

ftftf«f. fT^. ft^f^. 

fmft. fts^ . ft^. fi^* f^f^ 
ft?t»f. ftn»f . fift^f. fim^. fiw 
fti!f%»f. fmft. 

«fwT. 


ft^wr. ft^. 
ftwr. 

ft^. 

jnm. 

ftfftf. 

ft^. 

ftiitf. 

ftf^- 

ftrl. ftff. 

ftlffl. ft^STITf. 

fnjii, frffM.jitift. ft^./. inffft. 
fTirttR. fiwfti ftn^. fiflf’aft. f tnft«i. 
fnni. ft^. fTfjmi fiffft. ftftit. 

. fnft- 


Mr- 

I?' 

ft. 

• 3. 

fr.i^ 

fr^. 

ft. 

*fTS. 

ft^ft. ftMH./ ftf^. 
ftTT. ft. ftt- 

ftft« fWf. 
fm. ftf. ft. 

fry^. fit,* ftft. /. frai. 

ftff^* ftft» ftw. fit* 

ftr«¥. ftf• ftft’i* 
ftff. ft«. ft. 

/.ftff. 

ft^. 

ftft. 

ftft. 

ft. 

ftfT. 

ftft. 

ftft.'a fT^ 

r 

ft. 

«fTft. 

/.fta. 

ftift’f. 

ftirf»f.^ 

_ -J _ 



* Ttirw funiiMilM uMd for Coating, fttt. in E. Kiiiunon. • W optlouni after ft throughool thr Plur. * and in Mg. optl^ after ft. ' Ann»\-ar optkaal- * ^ opt wiinlly added. 
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Pact IUI>mKCT. rHESKNT IsiPKBmT. 


TABLP: XTX. (rortZ/W).—DTALECrrO CONJUGATION OF 


‘ to bo,* 


IllPERF, 

Paht. 


ae 

o 

2 

do 


ij 

■< 


;a 

c 

2 

do 


H. HM(. 

Kmamjt, 

Bry. 

ir. Rdj. 

B. MJ. 

GmfhtnUt. 

A'luniaaL 


014 BaUttJrf- 

jtimdkL 

JUm‘L 


,V4g«4hl. 

Maithitt. 

fun. 

fUr. 

ftg- 

^%rrt- 

^ft. 

fffr. 


fft. 

fur. 

ftrr. 

ft IT. 


ftiTr, ftwn. fm. 

ftfn. fm. 

fun K. 

fUn I. 

flH f • 

fu»1- 

ft. 

fuil- 



ffft wf. ffc- 

fffr w. fift. 

f f. 
ww 

frsf • 
ff. 

ww. 

fwn. 

ff. fUr iwff 1 .* 

frr.frw.ft. ^ 
frfr. frff . 

furwH. 

furwfir. 

furwt. 

frrr t. 

ftrr wrff. 

fUr WTzn- 

ftfir ft. 

frrrr f. 

frm ft. 

fUn 

futi- 

fr^ |. 



ffftw. fff- 

f w- 
Jf w. 

W8. 

jhfB. 

ftr* ftw. ft- 
ft^. fttf . 

fUr w|. 

fUrwT. 

fur wit. 

ftrn If. 



fuiY 

fr^Y 

ft. 

»f«t wt- 

fffTft. fffTf. 

w»n. 

fw. 

w 

frfir- ftrr (fff ).* 

fUr wft. 

fr^ Y 

frrr *iTff. 

ftfn ft. 

ftfn fw^. 

ful fr 

fifl 

ft^ ft. 

»1ft ^ 
Mft 

’^ft wt 

fl^i w*r» 

WWT. 
f WT- 

WT’ft. 

wf^. 

ftir. fUr ijT}-* 


frww**i 


fTrm T®. 


ft?iV 

fu»1(- 

fr^V 

^1% 

^ Y 

fffTWW.fffTW- 

inn. 

*ft. 

WT’w^. 

WWW. 

frff. fUr 

ffr- 

fur wV 

fUr wt. 

fUr WTzw. 

ftm ff. 


fun ’CT- 

fm fft 

fujft. 

«tft. 

4 ft. 

fffr wfr * 

f fffr. 

WT’iwt- 

wwt. 

fur Tl- 

fUTTfi. 

fur^w. 

frw Tfwf. 

ftf,n fn. 

ftfn WWW* 

fun "WT 

fur ffr. 

frj ft. 

»lfr 

^fr 

ft. 

fffr 

f fiurt. 
t ffw. 

WT^ffn. 

fUr Tf. 

fUrTwrr. 

fur^ 

TfT. 

fur Tfwrr 
» 

fnm ff . 


WT. 

fur fft 

ft^ fr 

^ft. 

^ft 

A ft 

fffr wfr. 

if fffr- 
f ffft 

fT’ft. 

wft 

Tlf “ 

fUTTfT. 

ftrr?;^ 

■ TfT. 

fur TfW if«u* 



ftil M. 

flTT f^. 

frg f. 

»lfT 

«iiri. 

A WT. 

ffan wnr 

f brwT. 
t ffnt 

WT’Tl. 

fY- 

fur ff. 

ftn T%. 


ftn Tint if).’ 

ftm fwt- 

ftfn wfw^. 

ftB 

fur f?l. 

ft^f- 

«lfT. 

»lf WT. 

ft^ wnr. 

t fWWT. 

f ffwt- 

fT’fr. 

fwfr. 

fUr Tfw. 

fUrTut. 

fUr^ 

TTI. 

fm Tfw’ (f).’ 

frm fn®. 

. wwirf-f. 
^ wffvfi|.‘ 

ft^ i 

fur f?i. 

frnY 

«lfT. 

»>m. 

A WT 

fUn wm. 

f ffWT. 

fffwt. 

fra WT. 

WWT. 

fUr Tf. 

ftrrf^. 


ftn Tf^»f if ) * 


ftfn 


* Th» parttrifil* nlimr U iil«» nw! for fW 1m|«rr{rrl 


t>|ttinnall,r in»«rt#<l i« Mnn. 


* Tli» nf III# aiitfllart l« rxrr|vtinnnl. 


a 


* Himiirifir, a* rrifaitl* ih# wl^rrf. 






























































TABLE XIX. DIALECTIC COXJUGATIOX OF ft^TT, ‘to bo.’ 



High Hindi 

KnHanjt, 

Brtff. 

/r. Rdj. 

B. Rdj. 

GnfJkmdJL 

ITlMtdoat. 

.XnifidlL 

Oid BnUmdfl 

Arodki 

JUwdL 

1 Bh^piri 

UdgadAi 

ilaitkUL 

Pe 

Pa 

iir. 

RT. 

ir^- 

»nfr. 

»nfr. 

fsf^. 

«fHt.»tit- 

frf. frtt 

Hnt- 

mcnt- 

nft- 

ntn. 

nWT. 

m- 


fm. Sen. 

• 







f«f^ 

fV^. 

ft- H.- 

Hnt^. 

»nrf. nn^. nr- 

nrn. 

M« 

/- 

n^ff. ■- 
ff-/. 

n ff. 

TncntfT- 
Hfn wrff-* 

ftt%- 

Stnt tp. 

i 

a 

X 


>nftV 


f»r«rt ?. 


fN n- 
ftt* 

fr #. 

«9 „ 

ws, nr. 

Hf. HT^. 

M. 

/. 

«*- 


fT- 

»TTnfTfn- 

ftWT I- 


cfi 




f^%- 

fwrft t- 

frf n- 
ft^. 

%w.Wn. 

frw. 

»tfr wi- 

HITS, m. 

Hf. 

m. 

/- 

imr t. *. 
St I- /. 

nt- 

nmfT- 

TffWfT- 

ftn|. 

^TP. 

H 

» 

•4 

WTl\. 

> 

»T^%. 

ft. 

f*f Tt- 

ftnr iff- 
frtmt- 

fnt. tn«it. 

fwl- 

nnt 

nf. »t 

nt- 

m 

/• 

«». 

St nit. /. 

W»f hj 

n«pi 

TTf^fl. 

Hfnnntt. 

ftntV 

»tft V>. 

•< 

1 

W^ft- 



f«f^ ft. 

f«ffT irt- 

fmtnn. 

f^. 

IwT.fSJnr- 

ftWT- 

nnt 1^- 

Hf. nujr. 

Mf. ntn. 

». 

/. 

vi^X m. 
/. 

wn nf*i- 

TTtnnJfT. 

»TfW WTf^. 

ftw«t. 

5tiPn«. 




wnV- 


t»f^ %• 

#- 

ftnr n^. 
ftr^- 

W. 

Iwt- 

nn. 

nn . 5t. 

nf. 

M. 

/ 

*. 

nnfnt- /- 


»TTW»1 ft- 
nrn wTfn- 

frnn|. 




Tt. 

ftft. 



frf^ 

ftf nnt- 

tfnft/nt 

itfnft- 

nntut- 



n^TfT-* 

nfn^Tft/ 

Wt TfT- 

HfWTf^- 

fn* 

^ Tf. 

S 

u, 
a 
a 
^ . 

•4 

P 

K 

WT 


wft fr. 

f^^fr fr- 

ift- 

ftf n^- 
^ w^- 

%fwft/. 
^fn%. 

Hfnftre. 

.Va Uulmre tf thii trmtr 

n^WTfT-»- 

StTft- /. 

V % 

'^TfT. 

nntTfnn. 

frwT fn- 

*i% t|. 

cc 

ir^ WT. 

>nit fwt 

*nft ft- 

f»f^ ft- 

n't. 

ftf w^- 

ftrn^- 

tf^-/. 

^fn^- 

nft ifr 

mntfd 


HTt TfT- m. 

StTft- /. 

lit. TIT- 
TfT- 

nr^Tfn- 

ftn fn. 

^ Tf. 

fe 

< 


ini%. 

>t^ f7|. 


f“f^ ft- 

f®fnT nr- 

ftnr wnr- 
ftf nnr. 

tfnnT./. 

^ fnm. 

’»tt- 

ia tkU ttrb. 


nftTff. / 

■Jh.'*'- 

■^fOi 

HfnTfWt. 

ftwtfn- 

^ Tf. 


ec 

H 




f»fvi ft- 

f^wr WT- 

frm wnr- 
^wnr- 

t fnm /. 
^finn. 




T%. ». 


*TT^Tf^. 

fm^fn- 

Stn^BTf. 



¥n %. 

»T^ fil. 

»t^ t- 

f^fT- 

f«fnT WT- 

ftm nm. 
^ wnr- 

t ftpn. 
ft ffnr- 

Hnr wn- 



nftTff-/- 

riif 

Tfn. 

TiTnTf%- 

ftnnfn 

^WT t|. 

Co.w. 

Part. 

f’rtrr- 


f1nf%.etc. 

^ ' 


ftfn. 

frtn- 

l%T. 

ftr^T* 

St- 

St nn. 

frr- 

ft%- 

ft%- 

H'aniiag. 

tranting. 

Stn.^n. 

^n.frrn.ftn 


' Alto ^ lhrPM|^rnit Utc tlog. aud plar. 


^ Tliit C'onjnpitloH «ilb wrfT I eir.. In tlie tV. aud ia ilianip4rMi. 

































































































§s 526-528.] CONJOOATIO!»: himalatam dialects. 
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ciimmoniy tlil« Ull«r form »«*mi to be preferred wbra it ii demlred to 
•ugge»t the action of the rerb a* a pennaornl condition ; at in the wocd» 
of tbr Lord to tbe meaaenjcra of Jobn the Baptiit, 
blind aec,‘ etc. 

6. In tbe brat form of both tbe present and the pa»t Imperfect, roota 
endiaic in a rooel Uke Annarir before the aubalantire verb i Ihoa, from 

Eltf . • I r»s' 

•yJ’arr;' from finJ.’ «*«• ^o ia tbe paat 

imperfect we bare, from ’he waa givingt’ fro™ 

'we were coming,* etc. Al»o <f J, ‘to remain,' and 
• tn born,’ aomelimes taken Annarir nnder aimilar coodillooa { as, e.g., in 
‘Oiejr remain ‘ * bom.’ 

628 In the teni>ea of the peffrtt. .Nalpdli chiefly naea an inflected XaipMIINwfect 
perfect, given in Table XXI. But aomelimes a periphraatic present and 
pa»l perfect are used, formed by combining sritb this inflected indefinite 
lierfect, the present and past teases respectively, of the aobatonlive verb. 

It ia to be rememlicTed tliat io ihcae tenses Naipiii follows the idiom of 
Eastern Hindi in making the tmnailive verb always to agree in peraou, 
gender, and nnmber, with the subject of the action, even iboogh after 
tbe analogy of Western Hindi the poalpnsition is appended to the noon 
wbirb denotes lliat snbjecL Tbe periphrssUe definite perfect Is given 
In Table XX j of the paat perfect tite fidlowing is an e sample , from 
the verb ‘ »® sec;’—Slag. (I) fETEft. (8) 

(3) ftrti ; PI"'- (•) (8) finft. (3) ^^<11 

fwm. »r 

827. Naipiii forms First and Second Canaals after tlie analogy of tbe Na^» 
other Hindi dialects; adding for the First Can«a] the anlBz WB (Br. 

VHT^, H H. ^), and reduplicating this for the second or dooWe CouiaL 
Instances of Irregnlar formations by internal change of the verbal root 

are also foaind. as in High Hindi. Eiamples are :-from ETT? . ’ «o die 
gyyn. ‘to kill;’ JfTTBJ. *» «“•»* •*» killed;’ WT^. *«® «•».* 

• make;’ EfTT^t ‘ »«» eause to make.’ But I have met one esample of a 
Caasal formed by adding ^ to the root, in yZETnft t ‘ 

828. Tlie only passive which U need in the NalpdN Gospel b an 
inflected pasalre. formed by tbe additloo of ^ to the mot of the active 
verb. From Uils secondary root the several tenses are fotmed by adding 
tbe same terminations as ia tbe active verb. Tliia ^ b reduced to ^ 
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bfrirre tlM trrmiD«l{nii> uf tbr prrfrct partici|ile, and Iwfure T| !■ ihr 
iadaitirp *od the verbal aiiau in «VT. Tlin*, friiio tbe infioiUre Ml• 
' to beat ’ or * to kill.’ I* formed the patvivc Indnitivp, MifiM. ’ to Im killed,' 
aad tbe pa<tire t^rbal anao, Ollier example* are the fullow* 

iojf:—?♦ ftlTnC%Wni. ‘when tliou (halt be turned t’ 

* be •hall be beateo ; •jt (ball be de»trofcd;* MTS 

fr iiYft ' I am not worthy to be catted Iby * 00 ;' 

itfr *rft an f ^ eil , * that ricb man, barings died, was buried; ’ 
bl^ctl. * they wrtre foaud,' elc., etc. 


Xaiptn Con> 
puu^ Vcrbi. 


529. Tlie rarioui form* of romponnd verlM which are f.irined in liiffa 
Hindi with the inflected inflnitive, are formed in Natpili witli the 
iininflecled ioBnltlre la Its weak form ; as in Mllili^, * it bcKan to be,’ 
etr. Bui in the foiroatlun of the Fre<]Brntativr, Mi. J (H.ll. t* 

comhioed, not wilb a vertial noun in a* in Hif^ Hindi, hot with ibe 
inflected (loc.) form nf tbe imperfect partiriplc in |{, as in the folIawin|f:— 
< ^fZTT ^Id^ *tbe dogs were wont to lick lib »ore*.’ 

'rhb same form of tbe imperfect participle is used in ihe formaliun of 
(.'ontinnalires t Ibna, «ft = H.ll. TWT ^1. * i** *•* 

sta) Infc awake.’ In Continnatives formed fnim tbe verb the root 
U substituted for ibU, as in Tt W9= H.H. B ft TT^ 


530. It is important to note a pemliarily in the use of tbe negative 
with certain of tbe verbal forms, in that, instead of following tlie verb. It 
i« regalarly inserted before Ihe final letter of the terminations. Tlius we 
have in*l^<l. ’they believe,’ bnt ’they believe notj’ 

* Ibou knearest,’ but ’thou knewevt noL* 80 also 1 bare 

noted t^i?hra , ’thou seest not;’ m^l|M, ’they were not found;’ 
iJftTMH, * Ihoo didst not deliver,’ etc , etc. 


531. For tbe High Hindi forms, and ^| ff^ ‘onght,’ 

Naipali has, for tlie former, and ; for 

tbe latter, TTlf^ and 


Conjugation in the Ecutem dialecte. 

thTSIl^*" 532. In the old Baltiwdff of the Rdmdyan, as in oil archaic 
* Hindi poetry, the teiLse-system is not so fully developed, nor 
ore the distinctive characteristics of the various teases so 
uiiiforuily and distinctly marked as in modem High Hindi. 
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But on the other hand, we find a frrcat variety of termina¬ 
tions, and some tenses which are unknown to Hi^h Hindi. 

We begin with the tenses corresponding in general to tlrose 
of High Hindi. 

533. 'Hjc Infinitive or Gerund presents two fonu.s, analogous 
to the two in Braj, via., one in and another in Examples 
arc: ant ^fT ^ ‘when (he) told him to give up 

raidehii" tint THt '***' 

return without Ham and Sitd: Tlic inflected fonns also 
occur; as, eg., ^ ^ flif, ‘it is not so to bc.’=H.H. Wft 
ffit n»t ^ WTfn, ‘ l «"> to break thy 

teeth.’ 

634. Tlie Imperfect Participle is formed by adding TT to the 
root; as from fgsflgl^ , ‘to behold,’ ‘beholding.’Uu ju-rffcn. 

This is often, though not invariably, inflected to fn for the 
feminine ; as in from H.H. 'Hicrc 

is no other inflection. In the following we have the longer 
Braj participle in ^ HTWtft ^ »‘ the cow 

drops milk satisfying to the heart-’ 

535. The Perfect Participle regularly consists of the root 
alone; inflected in the feminine only to Thus from 
come the perfect participles, tfli fem., 

But the longer H.H. forms in 'W and t "o frequently used 
where the metre may require them. In the case of verbs with 
roots in the which in High Hindi hasonly been retained 
in the tenses of the future, maintains its place before a or d 
in the perfect participle also; thus we have **‘ung, for 

H.H. smn; or ‘come,’ for H.H. But the 

common forms in also occur. 

636. Tl»c Conjunctive Participle is regularly formed by '■ 

adding ^ to the root; thus, Htff * seeing 

thee, (my) breast has become cooL’ As in the case of all 
short final vowels, this f may he lengthened metri graliA. ITiis 
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U especially common at the end of a line; as, 

^rrt. ‘receiving such news, the assembly sat down.' 
Much less frequently we 6nd the Braj form in %. after ^ as a 
union-rowel; as, t ‘ receiving the great sage’s 

command.’ Tlie root alone is occasionally used; and the 
final inherent a may be lengthened nictri gratifl, as in the 
following, where is nut the perfect, but the ronjunrtire 

participle; STim ttg wWt» ‘recognizing tlie lord, 

he regarded his birth as having borne go«>d fruit.* 

637. For the Noun of Agency, the affix Tnc» (plur. 
fern. Trf^,) is added to the root, as in the following; ^ xfff 
bin ‘these arc the watchful guardians of this 

lake.’ 

638- Tlie Rimayan exhibits forms of the Contingent Future 
jr««. identical with the longer and archaic Braj forms; viz.. Sing. 

(I)^t orsiY; (2,3,)ff; P/Kr.(l,3,)fi|; (2) y. Forthelonger 
forms with and'^, ij, are sometimes used. Examples 

arc;—*I tn>uld bum in the fire;* jpt aiT^» 
‘by what road shall we go?’ ‘who can tell?’ v is 

sometimes inserted after ^ final in a root; as, fsnpf, 
‘ as long as I live.’ 

a. But instead of these final diphthongs, their elementary 
vowels often appear: as, e.g., ait ^ T^. ‘when I 

prepare food;’ igHtf famT. ‘it mingles with the mire.’ The 
final vowel of these forms, again, metri gratiA, is often 
lengthened; as, ait ‘if I should tell all 

iny faults;’ ait!| t|t ait ait ‘whoever may eat that 

food.’ 

A. Before tJ, in the 1st sing., ^ # is sometimes inserted; 
thus, 

‘that same 1 will make known 

to you.’ 

e. Or, again, the final diphthongs, tj, are reduced to 
their cognate vowel, as in ^iff for and especially in 
the substantive verb; thus, ‘if the order be.* 
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. tl. Apiin. even this final ^ is often droppeil, leaving the 
2n(l and 3rd sing, in form like the root; ns, ^ wrfT 

aiY ^ ‘ base (is) that noiiinn, who will not scn'c her;' 

‘how could he sleep?' And this final a, again, 
may be lengthened, metri gratifi, giving a fonn identical with 
the 11.II. perfect participle; as, irnt ^ I ^ ^TT^T, 

* if in a inontirs tin>c thou obey not what is told (thee) ;* 
wr*? »nT! ^ ‘whose name, (if it) come into the 

mouth of one dying.' 

e. For n of the 2nd and 3nl sing., tl appears sometimes in 
passive forms; as, tniVy »t ^TPTl, ‘ not even in a 

dream is heard fed (or) Purdtt: ^ is sometimes substituted 
for n in the 2nd and 3rd sing.; as, aJY ‘if it be so.’ 

/. Finally, for ff, we often find the still older form, fYl; 
as, ?iY"Yf fg , ‘ if thou wish ;’ *1 HWftl ‘ wilt 

thou not worship him, O dull heart Sometimes g appears 
for fa. 

639. Bp»ldei the aboie form*. I lisve found in other urcbnic literary 
emitem Iliad!, a roiijufpilioa of llii* lcu»e with ^ a» tlie clmmrlerUtic 
letter, to irliich the regular trnninaliou« »re then added; time, Sittg. (1) 

Tf. (:!. 3.) ^ t Plnr- (I. 3.) '^t. (51) ^ "f ^"Y* " 

as a ell a» those (to Ite l»errnfter niitie«l) of the absolute future, may bo 
compared the Uaogall future terminatiuos, ibo, Urd or ide, idea. 

540. It may be observed, finally, that althougli, very often, 
the forms above noted indicate, in the liiimdyaM, a degree of 
dubiety, and for tbe certaiti futurition of the event, the forms 
of the absolute future, as given iu 5 preferred, yet 

now and then these foruis are unquestionably used where 
there is no contingency intimated. Thus!, ^ futdff TT*1 
‘ beholding the feet of Itdm. all sorrow will cease ; 
Hnrff ‘ 1 will give liharal instruction iii 

war;’ tl^ Mvfi ‘tbe lord will remove tbe 

terrible calamity ftwt frf« Jf ^ ‘tbou shalt be 

distressed because of a nmnkey.’ But illustration of this 
belongs rather to Syntax. 
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Abnt. Foi. m 641. Thc Abwilutc Future exhibits three rarieties of 
ronjupation, of which f, aud n, arc, severally, the 
characteristic letters. 

(1) Tlie at forms are not often used, and cannot be regarded 
as belonging properly to the dialect. NV hen borrowed from 
Westeni Hindi, thc suffixes, aft, etc., are added commonly to 
thc longer forms of thc contingent future; a.s, e.g., 

tfrff . ‘ he will make thee free from fear;’ an ^ ^ 
amt, ‘ of this thou shah receive the fruit hereafter.’ 
Hut as these archaic Brnj forms will be quite familiar to thc 
student of thc lldmdyan, further illustration is not required. 

(2) The 2nd form of the conjugation of the absolute future 
exhibits the following terminations: Sing. (1) ft} (*-*> 3,) 

; i’/wr. (1, :*,) (2) f»- As in Braj, tf is sometimes 

used as a union-vowel before these teminations; whence 
after XI final in a root, we have, by Mud/ii, Illustrations 
of these future fonns are:-OT hYrt, ‘ I will do thy 

work;’ 5l ^ “‘'I y‘’“ 

TnfWfff, ‘they will believe the wonders;’ atlff 
arviff, ‘when you shall give me thc kingdom; 

arfmt, ‘ you wiU laugh, hearing my foolishness.’ 

Of this general type of conjugation there are several 
variations:— 

a. An original appears for ; as, ^ 

‘O luckless (woman) 1 thou wilt repent it in the end.' 
Analogous is for ^ftf, as in the peculiar form, 

II.H. thu's, fttm 

shall show SitdL’ 

b. llie first f of the future is sometimes rejected; thus, 

*I ‘ if tttic shall regard neither, lit,, ‘ not regard 

both;’ where is for ^fwiff^- 

c. f having thus been rejected, X is sometimes inserted ; 

as, ^ mn ‘i« coming you shall see 

my exploits.’ 
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(3) Tlie 3rd variety of the absolute future Is formed by 
siiiiply adding ^ Irn to the root in all persons and nmnl)ers. 

This, it will be obsened, is the usual tj-pe of the future in the 
modern eastern colloquial diale<’ts. Examples of its use in 
the Jidrndyaii are‘it ‘ the fourth day 

I will come and meet (you);’ TW • 

n iifV, ‘hearing this Jidm and f'aidehi 

will obtain joy, nor will any wise (man) call it vrong.* 

Variations from the general type occur as follows ;— 

a. After xn final in a root, ^ or f is sometimes, but not 
necessarily, inserted; thus, arr^ aif ‘where I 

shall obtain that same, there shall I go;' ^ ^ ^JT3W. 

‘then you will find sorrow';* ‘thou wilt puff 

out the cheek.’ So also, more rarely, after a consonant; a.s, 
ipfm. * I will fulfil thy desire.’ 

h. For W, fW occasionally occurs; as, ‘it ♦iKf^ ^iftf ?nmT» 

‘ drawing the sword I will kill thee.’ 

542. Tlie Imperative exhibits two forms of conjugation ; inprrati>e is 
the one, identical with that of the contingent future; the ^ 

other, with that of the absolute future in lu both the f 
and the ^ forms, we find many of the some variations as have 
already been noticed in these tenses. 

(I) Examples arc, of the tj (^i fonns:—uiwd ^ firW 
nfn ‘may I obtain their terrible fate ;’ JTrtTfS 

9irt> ‘do not lose heart;’ fdfll* ‘be thou not 

anxious.’ Before ftB, H may be substituted for o; as, 

^trraft ‘ contrive that plan.’ itg ftu, als<» occurs; ais, 
tlT%H »frff TWI ‘try me for a fortnight.’ Or, 

eliding f, in the 3rd sing., ^ may be the tennination; as, 

^ arfif ‘let no one wonder.’ The most 

common tennination in the 2ud sing, is ^; thus, 

•go thou and see;’ lit., ‘having gone, see.’ Tlie same 
terminatiou is found in the 3rd sing.; as, <f^ 
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‘mny (mine) be a reipn of a hundred knljuu' As in the 
coiitinecnt future, the final vowel may be reduced to a, so 
that the root alone appears in both the 2nd and 3rd sing.; 
thus, arni ‘let no one know me.’ In the 2nd 

plur., y is the common termination ; as, ira 

‘tell me the deeds of the lord;’ TTltir , ‘cease 
(your) anxiety,’ But u [i) is very often substituted for a, or 
inserted before jr; as in tiara aifir, ‘cln.sp (his) lotus 
feet;’ aif ^n^T» ‘ come in a month’s time.’ And 

If is sometimes rejected ; as in ^ ail 
‘do quickly, what may seem good to you.’ 'Tlic Ist and 3rd 
plur. regularly end in l^); thus, 

‘ let me love thy feet,’ where is used for the sing., 

(2) The imperative may aLso, like the absolute future, 
tenninate in tv throughout, f or ^ being optionally inserted 
before this termination. 'Hiu-s, art Twrat, 

‘know (that) it (is) from the virtue of g«K>d association;’ 
iratr V ?iVO. ‘ fulfil u'y desire.’ fiv orift may be used 

for W; Bis arefw ‘make entreaty, falling at 

his feet; amnft, ‘ bring JtinaAL' More rarely ^ is 

u.sed, in the 2nd plur. only; as, ‘pardon (iny) 

transgressions.’ One hears this last also in the colloquial 
near Allahabad. 

543. The Respectful form of the Imperative commonly 
' ends in TT or ^; as, trPTT ^ ‘ go 

make entreaty of the ocean;’ ^ tr# 'rf^UTini, ‘be pleased 
to take care of me.’ From this form, the letter ej is some¬ 
times omitted; as, ‘devise a good plan.’ 

Sometimes If or ^ is added, os in Braj and High Hindi. 

a. For the forms in the older forms in q| are occasionally 
used, Hot only as in High Hindi, after roots ending in ^ or H, 
but even after consonants, as in Braj and Mdnrdri; thus, 
?tff ^Rra ‘make him free from fear;’ ftan^ 

‘ (if be) preserve thee alive, live.’ To this termination in 
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W is sotnctiinc!? addcii; Oh, ^ Tmft, ‘ give 

this letter into the hand of Huvan* 

544. Tlie present imperfect, in the dialect of the lidmayan, Th* Pwe Im- 

incurs' under two general forms; the one, like the inaceted '*“ 

present previously noted 490), is precisely identical in form 

Avith the contingent future; the other is formed by the 
imperfect participle, either alone, or, as in High Hindi, in 
combination with the present tense of the substantive verb. 

m. Tlirre ap|ieNra Co tie no dilTerenrr in •igolAciilioa bstima these two 
farm* of Ibr tro>e, ejicrpt that the pnrtiripial fona is mlrictni in uts to 
drnoir an action as occurring in the nctiml present; ohereas the inilrcted 
form is extruded, ns will fulijr appear in tlie SynUx, to comprehend all 
imiter/rel or iarpaip/efr action, nut onljr in the present, but also in the 
past and fnlure. 

545. The Brst or inaected form of the present imperfect, 
exhibits all the variations from the general type, which hare 
been noted in the case of the contingent future. It will not 
be necessary to refer to these again in detail; the following 
c.xainple8 will abundantly illustrate the various forms. 

fwnf, ‘one faith I hold;’ Vtit, 

‘ I salute the lotus feet of all;’ it ^TP^i ‘dost 

thou not know roe, the enemy of the gods ?’ xiSt ^ 

‘the reed neither blossoms nor bears fruit.’ fij is especially 
common as the termination of both the 2nd and 3rd sing., 
and before this, a short n may be inserted; thus, atpi 

TPft, ‘ thou drinkest and sleepest day and night;' 

99^, ‘he declares (his) doubt.’ In the following the 
3rd sing, termination is ^ (metri prratid, <): ^ fifif 

‘day by day (his) body becomes thin.’ ^ 
cuinmouly occurs as the 3rd sing, tennination after a radical 
HT, and also in the following; it, ‘ in (her) heart 

(she) shriitk.s not.’ may precede zt in the same form. 
al.so occurs in the 2nd and 3rd sing.; as, tiV Wtf iThj ‘the 
gift thou oskest, I bestow;’ Wttf i ‘ difficult it is 
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to mr.' Finally, the root ulone !s found in the 2ntl and 3rd 
iiin^.; tliim, fr’j iftif v| HPI, ' without that, illusion flees 
not away.’ llic final a is lenfithcned in the following;—■aftif 
f*rw %fi| '^WT» ‘ *he soul is immortal,—why weepest 
thou?’ or the plural the following arc examples:—1st 
pers., ^ * we make our supplication;’ 2nd 

pers., irrir tro HTO, ‘why arc you doing (this) 

heavy penance?’ 3rd pers., % ‘who gaze 

u|Nin another’s fault.’ In the following, one of the first two 
verbs must be rendered a.s a present, the other, as contingent 
future; ^ ‘who see, shall see, who 

have seen.’ 

546. In the following pa.ssages, the imperfect participle 
alone Is used as a present tense:—^ 

‘ who beholds the lord of the world;’ XHTF ^ ^ VOtl^fn, 
* she, os it were, applies salt to a bum.’ 

a. But to this the present of the substantive verb is 
occasionally added, as in High Hindi. Examples are:— 

flrT*t1! ITf^, ‘ 1 understand religion;’ ^ fJT 

‘whom, O divine one, you worship night and day;’ 
jftfe WtTt ‘they deride me.’ 

547. Besides the common form of this participle, we also 
find the older fomi in an used as a present tense; thus, 

^ * all the holy walk happy on the earth.’ 

The final vowel is sometimes lengthened ; as, 9TtnT 7TT^ 

' cursing (and) upbraiding, men say.’ 

Rrm. ThU it not prcaliar to the RimU^an. It !• elto fmiad in the 
writiog* of Kaiir, as in the following from the Sdkkt ; HtT fiMTtf 

^iwi ‘by to much as man goes abont nneoncernrd, 

hjr to much Death langht; * and also In the ooBoqaial of interior GafhwiI, 
where, for example, I hare heard a rillager say, XfTWV apfftf 

Ut., ' water rains not from almre.* Md. 4 514. 

Paa ConliBf. 548. The R&mdyin exhibits a Past Contingent tense 
derived from the imperfect participle by the addition of 
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abrailrd fn^rnipnls of the •:iil>!^antire verb. To form tli'w 
tenw, in the Ixt Hing., and in the 2nd pliir., y, ui added 
to the iinperfeet participle. I have noted no special 
tenninations for the other persons. Before the above tense- 
ending (#) is commonly inserted; thus, fqTfff 

'having eaten thy father, I could then eat thee.’ 

For u. ^ is employed for the fern., as in the follonring, where, 
in the first stanza, f is onntted before ^ in the 2nd plur.; 

ifV jm titm i jfiTfjrt f»ra tprrfT vtr 

‘ had you met me first, great sage, I, bowing my head, would 
have heard your advice.’ n, again, is sometimes hardened to 
TI, and or ^ substituted for ^ in the 1st sing.; thus, ^ 

f^nj Mt »nt I IPI tift fWf ‘ had I 

known that the earth hud l>ecomc destitute of warriors, then 
I had not (by) making ^this) decree bet*ome a iaughing-stiH’k.’ 

One more example will suffice; ift gJT wfit Jit I 

r* fww VTTf ‘had you come like a sage, the 

youths had placed, O Lord, the dust of your feet upon 
their heads.’* 

fi49. Tlie Past Imperfect is formed in the Rdmdynn 
by eonibining with the imperfect participle instead of 
II.II. tn; thus, zm Tf ‘ (his) heart was 

keeping guard at the women’s apartments.’ ITie tense is 
much less frequent than in modem Hindi. 

650. Tlie tense mentioned under § 491, a.H an Inceptive Tbe IncepUT* 
Imperfect, is much more eominon in the Itdmdyan than in 
Braj prose. Examples are:—zrr^ TTf ‘they 

began to bury (it) there in a field;’ ‘they began 

to inquire.’ 


• TliU InfleelMf archaic drrlvrd from Ihc 8k. prr*rnt partiriplr, 

dialpctir io iiiodt, i* mnrii more rximoivrijr n^cd, lo rarioui •raar*, in come 
of Uic nigiuitr ianguage*. a* 8indhi, .Mai4{hl, elr. 8re Brnmes: C»mp. 
Gramm., vui. iiL, pp. 1.6-131. 
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?«rf. T«n>M ta 
Um JfaiMtfjrcM. 


551- The IndcRiiite Perfect is coniinunly employed in the 
Rdmdyan to express action completed, whether in the past, 
present or future. Tlie com]wund participial forms employed 
in Ilich Hindi to express the various tcin|M>ral and mtulal 
modifications of such completed action, very rarely occur. 
Tlic must of them, indeed, are quite unknown. As in the 
case of the imperfect, two fonns of the perfect tense occur, 
the one, consisting merely of the participle, the other, 
infiectional. 

552. Tlie participial fonn of the perfect differs from that 

of High Hindi, precisely in the same manner as the imperfect 
participle; vix., hy the substitution of d fur the final lung d. 
Thus, for HfT. ‘said,’ we have ^ for tTI» ‘ remained.’ Tf, 
etc. nds is inflected to \ for the feminine, giving, e.g., such 
forms as xrrf»t, for H.H. xrr^. But the final ^ is 
often lengthened for the sake of the metre. Further examples 
are:—| ^ arrt. ‘ he went and entered a cave 
in a great mountain ;’ qtf *Sugrlv said, Hear!’ 

a. In the masc. plural the inflection u is very often 
assumed, so that the form of this tense thus frequently 
becomes identical with that found in High Hindi. 

A. Observe, that after roots in igr or ^ is commonly 
inserted; ns, % qtif WWTTT. ‘what have I destroyed;’ xrff 
JntrfWTT^> ‘he struck him to the earth.’ 

553. It will b« obtrrrrd that an excerdlog ambiguity cbarartariiat 

many verbal fiiriiia in tlie Kdmilj/am. Wbal with the rxlrrme attritioa of 
many onre dUtinrt form*, and tbe frrqnrnl pnwudial modidratioDi of final 
roweU, one and the »ame form has come to repreaenlfereral diflTrreot parts 
of the verb. Thn*, e.g, JTfT may be 3od or 3rd alng., of tbe cool, or 
ab». fnt. or of the imperf. or pm.; or 1>I, 3nd or 3rd ring. perf. Again, 
irff may be itnd or 3rd ting, of tbe coni, or aba. fat., or of tbe imper. or 
prea.; or Ut, *ind or 3rd frm. perf.. or tbe conj. participle ; or, again. It 
may be o«ed to repreaent tbe H.H. perf. part. masc. In the paaaire con¬ 
jugation. aa, e.g., R|^ ^ qfT^, • it cannot at all be told.* 
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AR«in, m«]r l>e lot, 2nd or 3rd fern, of the prrf., or it mnjr roaj. 

port., 'rith Ibc final ravel leogtbeoed metri fralil. Thii remark 
trill lie nbandantly illiittrated by refririn^ to the citation* made in tbe 
preceding and llie foilotriiiif paragrapb*. 

654. In the ra.se of active transitive verbs, the passive The Pudre 
roiistniction nirntiuned in § 412 (1), Ls often einpluyed; i-c-, Se*^*«w^a^ 
the verb i.s made to agree, not tvith the subject, but tvith the 

object of the action in gender and number. As the post¬ 
position docs nut occur in tliis dialect, the subject, tvlien a 
pronoun, is simply put in the inflected form, where such fonu 
happi'iis to exist. Rut as no nouns are inflected in the sing., 
it comes to pass that very often, (as where, e.g., subject and 
object arc l>oth inasc. sing.,) the construction is in outward 
form identical with the active constniction of iutran.sitive 
verbs. Examples are : tit ‘ ‘I*®* 

lord whom you (sc. Pdrvat!) saw wandering in the forest; ’ 

»nrfH ^ Ktjft, ‘thou hast asked piety fmf TTtff mTT ^ ^ 

‘1 have beaten those who have beaten me.’ 

655. Besides the more common passive constniction of 

this tense in transitive verbs, the actit'e construction also 
very often occurs, after the regular idiom of all the 
modem ea.stera dialects. Thus, ... ifVTfi 

^ ‘ fof three thousand years she ate bet* leaves,’— 

where the reference is to Umd, afterward the wife of Shiv. 

Similar is the constmetion in the following: titS ^ faiqn 
VTTi ‘one said, take (them) alive;’ ‘bles.sed they 

who bore them klTITT, * they beheld the two 

brothers.’ 

556. Instead of the above forms of the perfect, which are 
to be regarded as characteristic of the dialect, the fonns (K. 
and B.) in ^ and and vft,) also occur. Tims, 

‘il'o monkey fell at (his) feet;’ quif jfq 


* 'rUe .VgU marmeloi, tbe lest c* of wbicb arc beid tacred to Shiv. 
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00XJCOATIO5 m THE RAMAYAN. [§§ 557, 558. 


Infl. Perf. h 

Um tUmmyam. 


OtW T«m<« 
of Um 


ijmTt, * Xifrad the Mge sent Garttf.’ ^ifr. ‘ ♦« jnYC,’ 
and ‘to take,’ sometimes make the perf. and %trr. 
also and anft- 

* 657. Tlic inflected perfect is formed by addinp: to the 

perfect participle, in the Sing., (1) (2, 3.) and in the 

I'lur., (I, 3,) Tj or (2) jr. For the feminine, these 
terminations are added to the fem. form of tlie participle. 
Before all these endinfts, #is often inserted or takes the pla<*c 
of a final short a. Tins inflected perfect is used in the active 
construction only. Examples are 

‘thruuith the sight of thee, I f/eni.J have iHM'ome free from 
*in;’ ^ 'JTnnr qii‘you knun* for what 
reason I have come;* «lfn ‘until now I 

have remained a virgin;’ Wtft tBr^T ‘ Uhnv&ni 

remained in the body of Sati MpnrfH f^ncf^ ^ >nr^, * the 
lonl of birds went to Jliranr/ti vniT *t « tt t|< , ‘he 

declared his own name;’ tTTR ^ Tl ^* f ‘ they 

cast upon him trees (and) mountains;’ yi ^J f JWif ^TV ^ 
»rrt, ‘you have slain me like a hunter;’ vfatjr, ‘you (O 
Umd) ha»-e forgotten good.’ 

a. In the 2nd and 3r«l sing., the termination ^ is often 
substituted for - 3 ; thus, 

‘ he has beaten 

me like an enemy.’ And this sometimes becomes f^, as in 
the future; thus, ^ ^JTfT, ‘now for what 

hast thou .-ome and waked ineF In the following, jr is 
possibl y the emphatic participle; ^ m urR 

‘ he could not tell the sorrow as it really was.’ 

It. Observe that these tcnninatinn.s are in like manner 
added to the irregular participles noted in § 500. Tims, 
MI 0» ‘ he has roblied me of property 
and wife;’ m ^ 4IMI, ‘you have at'complishcd all 
(your) work.’ 

658. As remarked almvc, the indefinite perfect, in its 
various fonus, commonly takes the place of all the tenses of 
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the perfect in Hipli Hindi. Very rarely, however, we find a 
contingent perfect, and a pa.s-t perfect formed by the com¬ 
bination of tiie perfect participle with the verb '^«T as an 
auxiliary. Thus, tjV »nt ‘‘be two 

brothers had gone to sec the garden ;* and, again, 

iV ^ Tift, ‘one maiden companion, sporting 
with Sitd, had gone.’ 

559. Tlic irregular forms of the perfect of certain verbs, In»fyl«r Prr. 
already noticed in Braj and High Hindi, occur also with jUmJ^. 
dialectic variations, in the Jidmdyati. Tlius, fix>m , ‘to 

be,’ wc have in the perfect, Sing., »n, or HTS; Pint., 

>1, J^, etc.; from **« determine,’ in the perfect aq g. 

arpi, ‘to go,’ sometimes makes the perfect (H.H. »rtn), 
plur., ar^, etc.; and also, more rarely, in, plur. Besides 
these, note also, or fW, ‘killed,* perf. plur. from fir*!; and 
ariT^, porf., (for H.H. mni, from innT. Examples are:— 

Tfl wt >rr, ‘ the sorrow which then wa.swir 
ftnftTfV artr f^, ‘people were slain by diseases and 
bereavements.’ The Rdmdyan, besides the common present 
and future forms from VPIT, <dso exhibits a present formed 
on the base ipT or iTT^, from the ultimate root, of the 
perf. Tan. Thus, TTfif ‘seeing the Ik»w, 

they went away.’ 

560. The verbs aPCn, ^TT, ihn, in the Rdmayan, 

present not only such forms of the perfect as fwax. 

fiprt, fanft, etc., but also, as in Braj, ‘did,’ ‘done;’ 

‘given,’ ‘gave;’ ‘taken,’ ‘took;’ very often 

apocopated; as, e.g,, fWT »t TTTTfl, ‘whom lias 
not greed made mod ? ’ 

a. As elsewhere remarked, the final g uf these forms is 
dropped by many old writers, whence li^n, etc. 

Tims, in the Sabhd Bilds, frail lifr, ‘ (he) has made 

affliction a touch-stone.’ 
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b. Sitnilarlr, in tlie lidmdyaii, and other arrhair poetry, 
the perfei't of pure verba in ^ also often termiiiatea in at; 
■s, * hearing (thia) the Ten-shouldercd was 

cnraped;’ f ‘all rejoiced.’ Or the tenninatiun 
may be aft; thus, BRtft * (he) went around the 

whole world.* 

561. In one instance, a;min, in the Itdmdyan, the jterfect 

la made to tenniuate in w, as in the Bhojpuri, .Maithili and 
Miipidht dialects; thus, aram vniW, ‘ anprily he 

rushed toward heaven;’ where vnra is for Il.II. VTlTT, from 
VRT, ‘ to run,’ ‘ to rush.’ 

562. In one pa.«sage, a^in, we have a perfect terminating 
in (for the just mentioned), as in the following;— 

‘ again roared the Ten-headed.’ 

Sometimes, for the modem forms of the perfect, 
Sanskrit or Prakrit fomis are employed. Thus, for H.H. 
finrr, ‘done,’ and ‘gone,’ we often find the correspond¬ 
ing Sk. forms, wtt and iPT, as in the following%ff 1)| aiftr ^ 
W7T ‘whose understanding have these not defiled?’ 

(/iV., ‘made unclean’); tniK ^ WTOT ‘in this 

way passed that day.* 

564. Besides the participles, referred to in the In.st para¬ 
graph, various other Sanskrit conjugational forms occur in the 
Rdmdt/an. It will be sufficient, for the most part, merely 
to notice them, without giring lengthy examples in each 
case. Most common (1) is the Pres. Parasmai, of the 1st 
conj.; thus, 1st sing, winfit or m i tt i fa , ‘I salute;’ trWTfir, 
‘ I behold;’ (for BKHtifMi, ‘I repeat:’ 3rd plur. tngfiVT. 

‘they behold;’ ‘they speak;’ vr^fin, ‘they roar;’ 

‘they behold.’ 'Tlius, xmfm ti 
‘whom ascetics, having toiled, behold;’ 

‘ I salute without ceasing the glorious Rdm.* Tlie 2nd sing, 
of the Sk. subst. verb, oc(;urs in the fallowing, in com- 
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bin&tion with the relative and correlative pronouns: tWh 
spc*! »nrr^, * thou art tliat which thou art ; thy 
feet we adore ! ’ 

(2) Tlie following forms of tlie Pres, ^fimatie also occur: 

Ist plur., ‘we salute;’ ‘ remember;’ 

‘'re worship.’ Examples are:—VTWfj 
‘that lord of existence we remember;’ Wrraf, 

‘ Pdm's lord we ever worship.’ 

(3) The following Sk. imperatives, 3rd sing. Parasmai, are 

also found, viz.; ‘let him extend;’ ‘let him 

dwell;’ ‘let him save.’ More frequent is the 3rd sing, 
imper. of the subst. verb, usually in the formula of per¬ 
mission, tr^^> ‘let it be so;’ as, iflal, 

‘ Let it be so, said the Treasury of Compassion.’ 

(4) Tlie 2nd sing. Imper. Parasmai of two or three words 

is not infrequent; as, ‘do thou protect;’ snff, ‘do 

thou save;’ thus, tnff tnff, ‘Protect, protect 

(me) 1 O thou deliverer from the dread of existence !’ 

565. The following Prakritic verbal forms also occur, Pnk. V«b«l 
. - . _ .. . . .. Fann* ia the 

viz.:— for Sk. ‘composed;’ as, 

‘ who composed the Jtdmdi/an ; ’ g|% , fur H. gi|, 

Sk. 3rd sing, pres., ‘ he tells;’ for Sk. fjrefg, 

3rd sing. pres, from root ‘he stands;’ ‘I salute,’ 
for Sk. 1st Sing. sitmane\ as in •a#igg» 

‘again, I salute the wicked;’ for Sk. Ist sing, 

pres., ‘ I adore;* as in aftfil ‘ • adore with¬ 

out ceasing the glorious Itaghubiri* and also gzrnTg. 

Finally, in a single instance, we have a Prakrit reduplicated 
perfect, fggtS, for Sk. g^, from ‘to increase;’ as in 
the foUowing; fgg^ fwfg, ‘as sensual enjoyment 

grows (even) on one serving (the gods).’ 


• For th« elialon laltlal, •«« SS *2, S®. 
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CO.XJCOATIOJt IK TUB RAMATAK. [§5 566, 567. 

'*** passirc is commonly formed by conju^tini^ the 

rerb ‘to go,* together with the perfect participle, or, 

more commonly, Avith the root of the verb combined with 
the suffix X’ Thus, ^ iftfe Rrfw ariff’t ‘(the deeds 
of Ram) cannot be sung in ten million kalpas ;* ^ 

‘that is not told,’ Le., ‘cannot he told.’ 

a. But besides the above, a Prakritic present passive often 
occurs, which is formed by adding to the root, after ^ as a 
union-vowel, the termination Ti?!, unchanged for gender or 
number; thus, JT^, ‘even these are wor¬ 

shipped in virtue of their disguise;’ RTTtrnrfH9^ ^ st m t 
‘with the servant of the lord of deception, deception 
is employed.’ 

667. Causal verbs are formed in the Rdmdyan, by adding 
or ^ to the root of the primitive, for the First, and gy 
for the Second Causal. Many verbs, however, as in High 
Uindf, instead of adding these letters to the root, fonu the 
First Causal by lengthening or gunathtg the medial vowel of 
the root. Both Causals occur in the following; 

ftfin I W^rnn, ‘he caused the 

body of the king to be washed according to the Fed, (and) 
made a most beautiful chariot.’ and i(vrT moke their 

cau-sRls, f^grWT and fw^rwi. 

a. Observe, that many verbs, which in High Hindi form 

the Causal by the addition of a syllable, in the Rdmdyan 
follow the other method. Thus. e.g., for H.H. smT^lT, ‘to 
burn,’ and VWT*IT, ‘to call,’ the Rdmdyan often uses BnT*t 
(for WTWWT) and Cmh: as, e.g., % yC wf^, ‘who 

have burnt villages of Brahmans ;* %g{^ iffif,« he called 

hU upright senants.’ 

b. Occasionally the root of the Causal is made to termi¬ 

nate in instead of gng, as in the following, where , 
‘fill,’ ’is for gTT»nr; grwjr... iftfr. ‘ fulfil my desire.’ 






i 568.] OOSJUGATIOX IX THE RAMAYAX. 3ti7 

e. Occasionally, again, the characteri.stic or of the 
Causal, is contracted to Thus, in the fullonring, i^ 

for »T?ni ‘ *‘‘S *'ps quiver, (and) 

angry arc his eyes.* 

d. ^Vhcn a syllabic is added to a close root, to form the 
Causal, tlie usual shortening of u medial long vowel in the 
primitive, b not infrequently neglected. Thus, fur II.H. 

^WTWT, 'to call,’ and ‘to show,’ we have sometimes, 

as, e.g., > wtwrt. ‘thou, calling a 

Brahman.’ 

568. The various Compound verbs explained §§ 425-165, ComiK^ 
also o<*cur in the /idindyaii and similar poetry. But it b 
important to notice that the ports of the compound are 
separated at pleasure, often by many inten-ening words, or, 
again, are often inverted in order, as the exigencies of the 
metre may demand. All these various compounds, more¬ 
over, present funus more or less divergent from those of 
High Hindi. Thus, 

(1) In all such compounds as are formed in High Hindi 
with the conj. part., the termination ^ (or t) b retained. Ex¬ 
amples will be found on almost every page. Thus, qrf 

Iffv VT^, ‘how can the mooulight forsake the moon?’; 
aiTtT trfET^ jwrt, ‘ calb, as it were, the passing traveller.’ 

So also, ifr HVTftC fttfil ‘as the servants of 

J/ari rectify (all) these;’ where cannot be separately 
translated, but must be connected with ^vrfT as a coni- 
{iound,= H-H. gvTT In the following, again, the 

parts arc inverted and the final ^ of the primorj' verb length¬ 
ened, metri gratifi; irftWT lit «lft,‘the loveliness 

of the river, who can tell ?’; where qq; Eft Wft, b for ^ 
tiff wn, H.H. «f f. 

Rrm. The stnibat will do well to take cvpecbl notice of the wporntion 
and inversion of the parts of compounds and the frequent irngtiieniog of 
this final f; as these are amoog the marked peculiarities of the poetic 
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COSJrOATIOS IX THE RAMAYAX. [j 569. 

•tyle, which, until recognized nnd nndcretood, grcntly cnib«mt>i the 
render who b rnmilinr ooiy with pruee Hindi. 

(2) ^ alone is often appended to the root in partieipiol 
combinations, where in Ili^h Hindi we should liave tRi or tj. 
Thus, ^ umr, lit., ‘seeinp Rum and 

Ripudal are coming: alonp where High Hindi would hare 
; the first Tj has become , and the last is changed 
to mi, to rhyme with the following stanza. 

669. Desidcratire, Inceptive, Permissive, and Acquisitive 
Compounds present in the Rarndyan a variety of forms. 

(1) Tlie Desiderative is sometimes formed with the perfect 

p^iciple, as in High Hindi; as, ^ ‘I 

wish to marry.’ 

(2) All these are also often formed, as in High Hindi, with 

the infinitive in if. Thu-s, ^ ‘dost (thou) now 

wish to die?*; Wtff ‘let me go;’ 1 TW taYnt 

WrWT, ‘he then began to seek for SugrivJ 

(3) But especially common in combination with the 

secondary verb Ls an inflected verbal noun in or 
Tlius, ^IfF TT*I ‘you desire to hear the 

mysterious attributes of Rdm]> ^ ‘for 

what reason didst thou not allow (me) to do (it);’ 

^ ‘when the keepers began to forbid them.’ 

For the final t;, ^ is sometimes written ; thus, arni ‘ he 
began to tell.’ 

(4) This n is sometimes further reduced to ^ (metri gratiA, 

t) ; thus, lit iffT^ ^ fff 9T wt. ‘if thou wLsli to bathe in 
this lake, brother;’ vrg ^ iffa if iiTtTT. ‘whose 
exploits no one was peniiltted to behold.' And n also 
becomes Tf; as. tut ^ ^ ffUn, ‘he began to 

rehearse the virtues of Rdm Chandra: All these forms may 
suffer separation or inversion like those above mentioned: 

tjfg WV WTWTj ‘ many arrows began to rain;’ 
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TABLE XX. DIALECTIC CONJUGATION OF ‘to strike.’ 


IXKIX. 


et 

3 

u 

5 

£ 


si 

C-i 


mgkBhM. 

KmmmmjL 

BrmJ. 

/r. JRmj. 

E. Ey, 

OmrAwML 

Kumimt, 

SripUL 

Old Baiswtffl. 

^tmdkl. 

RimB. 

Bk^pirL 

MigmlhL 

MaitkUt. 

•rrnn* 

BrrT*ft. ^TT^- 

Wlttlt- 

jrTT^fy* *11 

_^ 

WT^Wt* WTT^- 
WTT^. 

WTTtft. 

WITW^- 

winj. 

WTTW. WTTW. 

•‘ 1 

WTTW. 

WTTW. 

WTTW. WTf<W* 

WTTW- 

WTTW (l»jt WTTWT). 

1 















JTT^. 

ITT^. 

irrft. 


wt4- 


WT^ 

wn^j* 

HTt- 
•i r^» 

WTT^. _.. A 

Wlt^. 

WTT^- 

WTT^- 

Witt- /• WT^. 

wnj:- 

/. WTftwf. 

wir<w». wifr^-* /• 

W 1 t •! 1 ^1^ 

BTT^. 



wit- 

WT^. 

wrf^. 

wit. 

W1T%- 

Wlf^W- 

wit- 

WTTT* WTTfif* WT^C. WIT* '1TTT% 

WTTW. wrfrw. WTTfW. wtw- 

•t, 

wm:* WTTff. WTft. WIT- 
WTTW. WTftW. WlTfW. WIT* • 

WTTW. WTT* 

WTTW. 

wit'WTT-/wrftw- 

WTTfW. 

WTTf^- 

wrt- 

/- wrtt. 

Wftt.* WTTWT.* /- WTT^. 

WTt.‘ wrt. WTT- 




wrt. 

Wit- 

•fix* 

WTT- 

WTTWt. 

wit* 

WTTW. 

WTft- 

Wit. WTT^. 

WTTfW- /-WTTft- 

WTTW 

WTTW. Wit- 


WTTfW. wit-* 

wrtt.’ wit- 






WT^WlO- 

wT^f.wn^ 

WTK5- 

WT^. 

Wit* 

WTTt> WTTf<- WTl[t* 

wrt^- 


wrtt- -^'WT^- 



WTfttf^. wrftt-* /• witf- 



mK- 

mrt. 

mrt. 


WTttWT. WTTT- 

/- wrftwt- 

/. WTT^. 
WT^. 

wrftff^. WTT^. WT<^. wft- 


WT^- 

WTft- 

WT^. 

Wit* 



WTTf- /.WT^. 
WTT^. 


>nft. 


wrO- 

WTTt. 

wrcwit- 

WTT¥. WTT’fr- 

i| 

WTTW.WTTW. 



wrfrtf^. wTT¥Wf- 
WTT^f.*WTTf. WTTW. 

wf?. 

wnf. 




•11 

iTT^. 

•11^* 

WTTW. WI^B. 

Wit- 

wTTt. ’nrft* 

WTt^. 

WTt^. 

♦11 • y* 

wiftw. wrtt- 

WTTfWW. WTTfWW. 

WTT'wY^f* 

WTTfW»I. WTTffT- / wrt^. 

WTTTf . WTTT. Wit- Wlft*?- 

1 




* V Aiitloaany aililrd. 













































































IlIPKttATrVK, Absolutk Futurk. 


TABLE XX. DIALECTIC CONJUGATION OF ‘to «trikc.’ 


ttlgkUiatit. 



KnmmmjL 


Br^ 


tr. Av- 




.f, > ^jpt ' wi^%. 

mMV. 

■ ^ ^ ^TTfT%* 

mftl. ’TW- 


JrtW. 


B, Rmj. 


wmf • 
mri^. 


H!«t. lii l.l | l0* l1- 

mrit- 

^nrfV. ^ 
m^wi. 


ifFriirt- 


JTTT^- 


mx^- 


7 

;r. 

xrrx* 

HTT- 

do 



e: 



Ai 

xrr^. 

xrrct. 

« 

a 

xnfnft* 

xrrfxxft 

ti* 

o 

xnfx%- 

mfx%. 




»m!^. 


»nfTift,infc%- 
»!r0%. 


VI ^n* 


wrOft. 

>v *. 


OmfkwJU. KmmdmnL 


HTT'ft- 


^HTRIT- 


WP^Wt- 

UKRft- 


m^^i- 


HH^I- 




OUBmimtdrL 


in^RT. 




44r*JkL 


«nTWTO. 

HTT'ra. 


HHihTJ. 


jmfwT- 

*^1 

»ITT^. m^RIT. 
»> ^ 

mTRTTH. JTTCin^ 

mr^- 


mf^. 

I’’”?- 

*4ififf€ . anfclf. ' IWTT^. 

infcfff. »nft^ ^utw- »n^- 








mr. 


nrX’ 


mrff. 

m%, mx;. mxtw. 


♦11^. I ♦! I 


HTTT- *110* 


ITmtimg. 


♦11 \9 > XTTXy • 


X»T^. xnXTft. 


xnfxxi, xnlX^. xnf^. 


BitedL 

Bk^jpirL 

xnr^- 

/•xnx'i* 

xrrx^. | 


/. xTTTfxw.| 


mx^. 

xn<Ixi.* 


*nxwl- /. xnf^* 
irnc^t. xnr^- 

xnf<RT. 

xnxwi- /-xfTX^- 
xrTx:ww- 

xnfx^. 

xnf^.* 

X»TX«- 

mxf«.»nT/xxnc^- 
;RrT^. mfx.« 

. xnx’»- 

HTXf.xnx^/xn^- 


fcinfx^. p/. wfxl* 


Mig^M. 


/. mTTft- 


sttxwT' xrrx^ /• »nxRl 
xnn* 

^nrw^* xnrw®- /• xrrc^* 
nHWjJ. xnfxf^- »nTi- 


▼1 

mfOf. mrf^- 


jTTXfV. xn^- /• *rr<1f- 

mx:^. xnxir- /• xn^ 




MmitillL 


mx^,* »itx;rY‘ 
xrrx:%- 

mx!»t. xnxxft^*_^ 

. x«Txt^'* 

« 

f. XITTWff . 

KJTWt- 

?nX?1T^*^TT7^* in ^fn* 

^St»f. xnx;^f*f. 

mrwf.* 
xjT^.* xnTW«. 

1 

HHRf . •iKflt- 

/. ♦iM 


/. mxif. 

WT^t Wm* 

xrrct- 

xnfxgfif- 


mx:ii npx or xnVr- 
xrrO- 



• In lU w. 


* In Utaai|uitmn. 


X 1^ optimMlIy added. 


* Aniurdr «pUottaL 














































































































































TABLE XX. {Concluded). DIALECTIC CONJUGATION OF *to strike.’ 




IC*m**jL 

Br^. 

ir.Rv. 

B. Jlv*. 

GmfhtettK. 

KtimJtnL 

SmipdU. 

OU B*u>t>4rt. 

JltfatiMi. 

Ritrdl. 

Bkij^rL 


MaithUf. 

llurKRF.AMl 

IPerf.Pabt. 

WnTTT- 

*nTT- 

mxn. 

wft. 


rnnft. 

smTft. 

WTTft. 


*ntt.<jT. 

MTTft <«V». 

ITTpft. /. t- 

WTTB. MH^. 

HTT®. 

rnmr 

miT 

^TT?I* 

I 

mfm. mrm* mm. •*'■ mm 
MTm. •«. mr^r* 

Mirm mtu.mrn.'W.MTTm*'*^- 
MTm. mm- 

^1 #fi^n®» 




jfo 

infr. 
mrij ft. 

Y 


mrft wt. 

rnn-* 



mm 


•f 1 ^<1 WT^^« f* ^ 1^* 

ft. /.mrmtfft. 

MTTm 

• 

Mitn ^• 
m^ft. 

1 


rnTf. 


MimiM. Mirmr^. 

1 t 

■< 

.4 

p 

o 

as 

«rrnn %- 

WTT^I t* 

^nrff. 


*nt t. 

mrft 

mrft. 

w- 

*rrT^ 


s. 

mm BTiM. 

mrit t- 

#11 ^i4#f• S* #ilX^ ^iTz^* 

m^mm. mmifm- 

f. /.m?mff- , 
mim ' 

m^lt. mm. 

1 Oi 

1 ^ 

OO 

^TTTTn t- 

1 %• 


•rt |. 

mt Y 


srrr^. 

Mi^^a W^. 

^22’’tttti Iff . 
JTRre. wTf. srnc* 

mm^|. 

mm m. 

^ 1 WT^* #ii^?l 

fT- 

Mi^ %. mm. 

MTim. mY«P. mtf. 

1 s 


»Tn:g V 


srnTi w^. 

*nmi\. mmnfH. 

mrm 




mrulf- 

wfi^. wrf^. 

WlTtft. 

m^wt- 


^nr^.snr^ 

»nT?p«t. 

VTfi(. iff. 

mm ^ 

mTiS Y 

#f 1 ^ n WP^Y» S* ^ 1 H 

ft. /.mrmffft. 

Mitwt. mtft- 

1 ^ 

J 


mr^. 

mmift. Mimit^. 

mrm 


1 ^ 


»TTT% ft. 

ft 

«TTft, »nT». 

m<Y ft. 

»nft^. 

MK<I w^. 

•nrwr- 


^nni. MTTTI Im • 

mm 

mm ^»i. 

Mim mr». / mm m^- 

fB. /.rnrmft. 

mtip. m^MTJ. 

1 

d 

m^ft. 

wnf^. 

WT. 

MTmrm. mrnr^ 

MTim 

mm*f. 

Mrtm. 




mrn tf. 


trrtt 

t. 

»nT^ w^. 

mr^. 

w^. 

mrtf. mm iff. 

mm 

mm 

MTm mT*i. y. mTM mfzM. 

^ rt. 



mrjY 


mmim- mmifm- 





JTT^t 

WTXft f. 

m^ft f. 


BifrtX 

(mr^t f.) 

mr. /• ’nf^. 

mViJ ft- *. 
mfrift./ 

mr ft. 

mmffT.* /-mT^fT. 
Mim ▼rft. mr^ wti|^. 

mm^* 

Mimt MTB. 

Mim 


p 

e 

£ 

•TTTT %. 

mft f. 

»nTft|. 

inrft f. 

wrrft %. 

HT^ WT». 

•fi - 

mM ^ 



m^l- *. 
»iW% Y /• 

m^ f. 

Mimre IT.* /• mrfire m- 
MTi^rnm- mr^rnfm- 

Mim t* /- mmt %• 

mm m- 
mmt^. 

i 

1 M 

A4 

CQ 

»nTT| 

»TrO%. 


•nrwtl- 



^1 v.^iO—— 

^ .y ■». 

WnX^ 

nr**- 


m^M |. *■ 

mfkl%|./. 

m^ |. 

MimM IT-* /* mrtm fi- 
Mim m. mr^ 

Mifm t- /• mmt t- 

Mimm «r«. 

mm t- 

1 




m^r 

MTTin I- 

mpn t. 

snrr ^• 

mfxvr ww. 

mpff 

sn^. m^f»f. /. mft. 

m^^.*y. 

mT\t* 

Mimt ft.* /. (mmift.) 

MTm mft. (mm m^.) 

mmt Y 

Mimt m*. 
mx^ ft. 

£ 

1 




MI1«H |. 


WTTT wn- 

MKt.inTt^. 

arr^ ift. 


mm ■». 
m^^./ 

ft. 

mm 

Mimn* ft- /• mi:^ it. 
mm mf«. mr^ m^. 

MTfm Y /• mmt %• 

MTXWB M»- 

, mx^ f®. 

1 

oi 



niD;in 







»n^Y 

«IT<.«II f. 

«TT^ %. 

mrr wn. 


ipi. 

MTt- m^f*f• /• *nf^- 

mt*i X- ■»• 
mf^Y/- 

m^ 

m^ 

MTmM ft.* /• MRtm ft. 

Mimlmm- mmmffM. 

Mirm Y /• mrfm 

Ml mm m». 
mx# 

1 



n*i. 



1 OOKJUKCT. 

Pabticiple. 

MM ■! . ote. 



MTT. »mipt. 

»TTT* 

WTftH. 


^ VI 

mff. 

mr^. 

mr^ 

mi #1. mff (p^) 

MTf mx mr* 

#11^ #llX 



WT^. 

^rrftw. 




» AUe 


* Abo ^ or^. 


* AIm ^ or 


















































































































































Im'LBCTKO IXDEriMlTK PKttritCT. iNEUiCrRO I'nESEXT. 

Plural. Sikrular. Plural. Hinrular. 


TABLE XXL INFLECTED PRESENT AND INDEFINITE PERFECT OF HTOT, ‘I beot;» ‘I did beot.’ 



Br»i. 

Mdrmir- 

OmfktcdH. 

aara^:- 

antt- 

aar^ 

airrt- 

aai^. 

ant. 

ant- 

anr^. 

ant- 

ant. 

aart- 

aarr^. 

• 

aaft- 

aani- 

aarrt- 

anra{idl 

aarfr. 

aartt- 

aarrt- 

airr^- 


aaft- 

aait- 

^rrrfTa. 

ir 

ir 



•S 

1 

%a 

,s 

•5 

8 

*nn 

5 

ih 





ITT^. 






KttfML 


mxft- 

•nr^ 

HTT^ 

WTT^. 

_ 

wmft. 

anr^. 


arrr^. a?n^. 
aif^. 

arrf^. 

an^. /. anr^. 

arn[aff. 

anrt- 

anrift- 


arrt^. an^. an^ 
an^- 


OU B»Mrl. 

jIrmMkL 

ant«. 

aarrai. 


aarrfw. arartf.aarrT- 
aarr^. aart. >rrn. aarr* 


miff* HTTT« 

^TTT^t 

i 

aarrfif- 


aiTr»- 


anrfi* 


aarr^. /. aaaft^ 
an^. 

ant^. /anfraS- 

ant^-aartfl/- anfr» 
aart^. aarr^- 

aart^. /. wrfrrr- 

antfai.anttf. /- 
an^. aarrs. 


anrtf»f • /- aarrt 

X* 

, 

ant^. /.aiTfr»- 

ant»- /.aartt. 

aartf^. / aarrt 

/ antt. 


Aitrtft 

Bhujftirl, 


(aarrwt^‘ 

X* 


aarr%- 

/. iairfaaf« 


aar^. 



aarrwr. 

X* *11 

i 

aarr«ir- 


%» 

m 

aarrtwr.’ 

/. arrr^- 


aai^. 



aarrwf- 

/.aarra^. 


aarrws. 



aarri. 

/• aarraat. 


aarrw^-* 

anrf^ 


acT^'j^ • ./i • 

»n^- /. aiif<f 
arrO. /. arrd. 

anT^. /• ant^- 
arf^. / anf<f. 

V 

anX^* /• airf^. 


(anraft).* 


f. (*rTT^).‘ 




am^. 

wra"^* atm* 
111^.“ nrt' anr- 

HTT^. anr*. 

aiTtT. an^- 

anttanc. anfri^- 
urO' 


/. anfc^. 

y. aiiCT- 

/. anft^. 


afirfifai* arrrwl# aaiTTW. y« riiO* 

airnf.* anrit. an^f. arrr*. an^. 

** ■ /• aaTTt^. arrcaiVn. 

aiTT^. anf^- aTTT^^- 

WKwr. 


arraranr. anriN * /- arrrf^. 
aaTT%. an^.« f. aarraf^.* 

arrrare.* /. anrwft. 

aiTT%. arm-* aanrf^.* 


HTTl 

anrarft. 
afTa:ir.* aarraJ- 


/ 

^ •! I 


aarraft. 

aai^.* 


/.(aai^). 


aarrwf I aarraa®- /• aan^. 
aar^:^.* aarv* * /• araTW.* 


a»T^- 

(aiT^V aarcaH>anTars.aaTTT«. 

aarafwaric. aarrtanrv- 
aarraft* 

nrranf * aarraafl- aaroaft- /• 
aarraia. aaTTWjm. 


afmUhUL 


aanratF. *<iHan* 
aanff. aaaag. aaiM.* anrt 

L*;. 

urifT. aarfr^,^ aam.* aairt- 
aar?.* arat.* *n^» aar^-* 

aanlaa. aar^.* 
aarfr.* aarrY. *n^- 

arrfr^f^. aarfa^.* 


mT»f. aarO. 

aaa^fJf. aarr^af . 
aarryv.’ aar^, aanT»- 
aaTT^r»f. aarrfin. amcT 
aaTT»f. aaiTT. aafY;, aaft. 
aar^fii. aarr^. 


/. aar^. 


/ aarft. 


/. aarftnr- 
aairY- 


aarranr. aarraat. aai ^ aii’ tf f. aarrTt^. ’TTraj: 
aaKfa a ai y. w aa fa ia iY. * a n T aft.'' aarraat- /• aairtw. 
aarra^. aarr^.’ anTait. aarrf^-* 

aarraat* aarraaf .* (anrran).' (aarraf^).^ aarraat- /• aaifttaafaf. arar^- 


aarraa^.* aairf^. aanit,* aar^,* aarraa-* 


aaTT^atff. 


aaTTwfnf. aarr^*^ aarr^- aarr^^t- irai ®)- ^ 

aarraa^.* aarraaalt.* aarraat. (aarraaw).' arrraa. ^ 

aaTTf^hf. aaTTfaat»f - «a i Tf* it*f. aarr^f*? • 
n i Tf ai il . aarraat. a nTfa i af t f»| . aairtaafPi • / arrr^- 

a n r fa aa iY ararfiraanr. aanfaain • 

a ar rfa a aif*! . a a rraa t aarrtt^. aarrwirf^. 
aa i ra a i a* ! . aarraaft.' aarraaft.' aarraaif. /- aarr^- 
aarraaf^. aarrwf , aarrara. 


^ /.aarrf^. aarraama. aarraaaa. aarraa^Y /. aarrfiaaa. aarrarfiiia. aarraatf^. anr^. wraaf^. faaTraaTaa^'/.aarraa^f^f .^aarr^^^^ 
1 | | > , «, « Jtrrmv. anraa^. aarraaffaa- aarrwtia. arrrarfiaat. aarraa^f.-aarr^v aarrrtf^.anrw^. aarr^- aarr^- 

aarrOT.'an^^y mraPt i aarraaif^. aarraaf^- anTaaait»a. aarraaf^ aarr*^. aarrwn.anTWi. aarrai^f. aairw^- 


• Plar. R«nnr. lR.U«d of •hg. Ir aV. Bh.. ^ U Ih. w,lo».«wJ ihrootbrnit tli. prw. » Im Ihr av.. mtaat- * AUo. aaK^. aaT^afaf. and In lb. aV, aai^. « I- Sirma. » In the aV. • a ♦ 67*: Umg eond In RRtrpenoU liregnUri, retalnea in •ncfa «a«l farwL * In nent. rtdi* only. * ^ npllonnlly ndded. An««*r opihmd. 
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^HTinr 7TW Wirsif ‘ lie then began to repeat his oirn 

name.’ ♦ 

« 

670. The Avadlii, it will be obtervrd, in the rerb at in the pronouDi, Andbl and 
eloarly fuiloH't the Old Baitwifi of tlie HJmiiyam. The dialect of Rlwi Coaju- 

doet nut dilTrr widely from that of Avadb. In both we may notice in 
tome wortU, tlie extreme abration of the leading' verb Itefore the 
anxUiariet, already noted in Kumaoni. 'Piii it well illottrated by tacit 
formt at Av. H ^ TI* ^ TfV. Sf Tf^-) »-»• 

afU it. H Tn.= W-H- •“ «he dialect of 

Rlwa, H filial in a root it often changed to EH before the trnninationi. 

Tiiut. VT^, arnrr. vm. = H.ii. ^arr. ^in- b"0» ‘t*# 

dialects of Avadb and Riwa, the verba ^aTTi %*rTi •"‘i ^t.*ll , odd the 
lerminatioot of tlie perfect to the irregtilar formt, ond 

mW- «» the dialect of Avadb, If it often interted instead of EJ liefore 
the terminations of the perfect. Tliut for H.H. I, ‘gone,’ .\v. hat 
ar^i for aiarnn. * made,' W*rm. et«-. «*«• •“ *»«* Avadh and Riwi, 
we find a past contingent imperfect tense analogoot to that mentioned at 
$ 54d, at occurring in the Adstdyaa.t At previoatly remarked, neither 
in these nor in other Eastern colloquialt doet the Western Hindi 
oonttniction with if occur. 

871. In tlie Bbojpuri, Mfigadhl, and MalihUI dialects, we liave a ttiU BhojpfiH 
wider divergence from the Higii Hindi typo of conjugation, and aa ^'*** 
increasing approximation to the Bangili conjugatiooal system. Carh of 
these dialects, like the Avadlii, Riwfii, and the UId Balsa iyi. is marked 
by a much larger use of inflected forms than are find in High HindL 
Thus, in addition to the periphrastic form of the present, each of these, 
like many of tlie western collu4]uiids, has alto an inflected present. 

Similarly, where in aestern dialects, tlie perfect partidple alone la uted for 
the indefinite perfect, these dialects have ail reUined fur this tense a full 
set of hiflective endings. After the same analogy, the Imperfect pat ticiple, 
which in Western Hindi is employed witliont personal affixes, as a 
past cuolingent tense. In these dialects is fumisbed, for this tense, with a 
complete set of personal terminations in both genders. Csperially note¬ 
worthy, again, is the large development of honorific forms of caaJngwtiuD. 


• This OnrS l» » comiption of onrai,—the EJ marking the place of 
the elided If. Compare the remarks in ^ Oii. 

t See Table X.\ll. 

» 
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WliUe in the MTktern Hindi these are mlrlrted to certnin persons of the 
impemtire niid, rareljr, the fhtore, in tliese diiJerts tliejr are emplojred in 
all tenses. In Haithlli, Indeed, one may say Uiat we have two complete 
conju^tions, the one honorific, the other non-honorifie. 

o. lAliile sioj^lar and plural forms ocrnr, much confusion exists as to 
their use. In particular, plural forms are constantly used for the sinf(ular 
in an honorific sense, where no special honorific forms exist. Tlie rules as 
to the shortening of long vowels under certain conditions, with their 
exceptions, as given in ^4 H/i are to be carefully noted. They 

receive illustration in ail the following Tables. 

572. The paradigms of the inflected present and preterite, in Bbnjpdri, 

etc., are given in Table XX I. It Is to be observed that the rule fur tl>e short¬ 
ening of an antepenultimate vowel, which U applied in the preterite, is not 
applied in the present. Thus, we have • I see,* but ' I taw.’ 

Besides the forms given in tlie Tables, the inflected present luss honorific 
forms in ^fTT and for the 2nd and 3rd persons. In Saran, besides ih« 
forms given in the Tables, the inflected perfect indefinite has the following 
honorific forms. The 1st person, to express respect to an ohject in the 3rd 
person, takes the termination ^cig^ei ; as, ^ * I 

saw the king;’ and, to express respect to an object In the 2nd person, it 
takes tite termination as, * 1 saw your 

honour.’ 'Tbe 2nd person, to express respect to an object in the 3rd 
person, ukea the termination Vjm ;’ as, % ^*dt|l9s|. 'you 

saw the gentleman.’ 

a. To form a non-honorifie plural, ITS may be affixed to tbe plural 
terminations in tbe verbal conjugation throughout; this is written in 
(iriersun's Urammnr as a separate word ; thus, ^ps, * they saw.’ 

AIm\ in Sfiran, the 2nd person plural of tbe inflected perfect indefinite 
takes the termioatiou when it is intended to sliow contempt to an 

object in the 3rd person; as, H BB’BT % BTTBVB , * you beat the 
barber;’ wliere * tbe burber’ Is spoken of with contempt. 

573. In the inflected perfect indefinite, neuter verbs commonly, though 

not invariably, drop the terminations sod BB in the 3rd masc. 
singular, and also take ^ in the 3rd fern, singular, and ^ in the 3rd fern, 
plural. Tlius while the active transitive verb, has the 3rd masc. 

singular, ^IdBB, ' he saw;’ 3rd fern, singular, * >hc saw;’ and 

3rd fern, plural, ‘ they (fern.) saw ;’ tbe neuter verb, fBTiBf * 
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fall/ murv rommoaljr hat. fur each of thcM mpectlreljr, fan,fait 

aiidfr^. 

674. The peripbraitic pretent imperfect ia etc. (Table XX), 

diflcrt oaly ia appearaace aad aot in mcaaiDg, from the foil periphrattle 
funn with tite pment participle and auxiliary. It baa beea funued fmm 
it by tile omiMion of the iaitial W of w 1^. accordiag to { 89, aad the 
comroiia chaog;e of Z to T, aad futioa of the auxiliary with the principal 
rerb. 

675. Dbojpuri makes the Noun of Agency by aiiding to tlie mot either 

die aaflix ur fTTTs thus, fruro •to see,’ we have 

* one who sees,' or ! < 1. slso Three forms of tlie 

vertmi noun uccar. Ttie first consists of the root aJoue; die second ia 
formed by the addition of Ef ; tlie third, by the addition of to the rout. 
Of these the oblique forms terminate respectively in p, ETT, and (in the 
W. only) p, or %. Thus, from • to see,* wo hai'e the following 

forms, rU: old., On the W., ^4l.); obi., (In 

the IV., ^ET,); obL, (only in the \\\) 

a. Beames makes tlie acc. singular of die verbal noun in ^; 
giving as examples, ETS ‘ Ihey would not give a bearing;' 

^EPf. ‘it will prohalily be.' But this idiom, it may be remarked, 
is not confined to Bhajpiiri, as 1 have often beard in the Central Doab 
snch expressions at afS *l^,‘ be will not drink;' % 

• they will not mind.' According to Beames, for die conjunctive participle 

at given in tlie Tables, Bbojpuri commonly uses the oblique perfect 
participle with a postposldon; thus, PTi knowing,’ etc. 

670. In tlie present imperfect, besides the periphrastic form with 
imperfect participle, common in other Hindi dialects, Miigadhi alio 
substiliites for the imperfect participle, an oblique form of the verbal noun, 
in combination with the auxiliary; giving snch alternative forms as 

S'"! Of ^ * • *«*•’ A® 

analogous periphrastic tense is also formed with the same oblique verbal 
noun in eonibiuatiim with the past tense of the substantive verb, etc.; 
as, etc., rendered by Grierson simply,' I saw,’ etc. 

677. In the past contingent perfect, may be added to emphasise 
the idea of past time. In the inflected perfect the following differ* 
enoes obtain between active and neuter verbs. In the 3ad singular. 





Xaithni 

Cuajngmtko. 
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bfMdM the lensInktioDf Dted in the nctire verb,* neater verb* nI*o hnve 
«n u>d a* fjrTWr or firr^. ‘ «hoa did»t fall.' In the 3rd sing:ul*r, 
in»tead of the terminntioiu ^ nod «r^. of nctire verb*, neuter verb* 
have ^ and Wi^ S *11 or * he »lnick,’ hot fJTTW 

or • he fell.’ In the 3rd plorai, neuter verb* do not nae 

the terminatiou* nod In the periphraetlc ten»e» with the 

perfect participle, where active verb* take the otiliqne form of the 
partidple. a* in ftH, * liad I »een,’ and ^rTT^I ‘ * •••aU hnve 

■truck,* neuter verb* nae the direct fortn, aa, fJIT’II ftl*. ‘ l>a«> * fallen 
* I *l>all l>**o (alien.* 

578. The Noun of Ageniy, in Migadhi, la formed by the addition to 

the verbal noon In >1 or fw of the affix verbal noon*, except 

that in tf, aa in Bhojpdri, hare an oblique form, in p and 'VI. 

579. The Maithili b diatingniabed from all the dialecta exhibited in 
thia Uramnur, by (be extraordinary exuberance of ita verbal forma. 
Although only a part of the (enae* are exhibited in full In the Tablea, it 
po*aeatc« nil the teoae* which are found in Higli Hindi, and in each of theae 
uae* a bewildering variety of diverae form*, equalled in no other dbiect. 

580. Aa already obaerved, Maithili U remarkable among the dialecta 
of North India, for ita frequent uae of that Prakritic 4, of which we have 
had frequent occaaion to apeak, and which acem* to bare had ao much 
influence in determining the form of a large number of Tndbiiava word* in 
the dblcctaof North India. But while in mo*t of the Hindi dialecta tbb 
^, where once Ufcd, baa dlaappeered, giving riae to new cumbinationa of 
then concurrent vowela, in Maithili, aa to a morh more limited extent in 
hligadbi, it »till maintalna its place, and most of all in the verbal forma. 
In these it b sometime* added to the root, oa, e.g.,in the substantive verb, 

for 9; sometime* to the tense stem, as in , * be saw' 

(tense stem, theyatrucks* and sometime*, again, 

to the personal terminations, especblly those in and as, 

‘you will see; * be fell;* and occationally to others, as, 

2ad plur. imperative, 'sleep ye;* ‘yon will obtain.* 

^rrly B b similarly added; aa in the stroog form of the present of (he 
defective auxiliary snbstantive verb, , etc., for = H.H. |f. 


* Sec Table XXI. 
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581. In 5Ialthlli mojuf^tioD, a lonff vowel preceding ^ or in a 

final tylUble, U rrf^Urljr nhortened in an 3 r tenie but the rontinfent futnre.. 
That, for (be Mfigadlii infircted perf. 3rd >ing., ‘be became/ 

MaitblK ba> iflN: lo also tl>c imperfect participle of *lo see/ 

with a light final »yllable, is ^8171 ; bat with the heavy termination in 
^7T. II is shortened to p, giving 

a. lo the Tables will l>e noticed many terminations containing an 
aspirated mute, as ijHf, etc. These bare arisen from (he anion of ^ 
with a prece<liog smooth mate. Tlius, is for 

fur ^t^Mt ; » i i <r n *g > for , etc., etc. 

582. All tlie periphrastic tenses denoting perfect or complete action 

are formed in MaitliUi after a two-fold manner; via., by the combination 
of the anzillary, either with the perfect participle, as in Western Hindi; 
or with the inflected perfect, peculiar to these eastern dialects. In the 
former case, the direct form of (be participle is used b the neater verb, 
the oblique form in the active, and the auxiliary alone is inflected ; in the 
latter rase, tlie inflections atUch only to the leading verb, and the 
anxiliar)' is used tbruugiiottt in the 3rd pers. singubr. These two forms 
are a*ed with equal ftvqurncy, and appear to have the same meaning.* 
Examples are or Wien;’ 

jps. or fil. ‘ he has beaten.* 

583. In (he inflected perfect, the terminations difler to some extent in 
the case of active and of neuter verbs, ns follows: 

In the 2ad masc. singular, besides the terminations of active verlts, 
neater verbs may take Nil , , and ^ . 

In the 3rd masc. singular, transitive verbs take the terminations, ^gq|, 
NitNi: neuters either take no termination, or else T{, 

Nft. or ^Ni. 

In the 3rd masc. plural, transiUves take the terminations, BTI, !{, 
fiPf, Vf, and NTPI; neuters, NTfl, NrfBf, ff»f, 

NPf , it* aa*! NUIf- 

In the 3rd fern, plural, transitives take the terminations, 
tn , and neuters ^*If , and ^ . 

584. It is to l>e noted that the majority of Maithili verbal forms to 
some extent may be used Interchangeably, the difTerenre being merely 
a matter of local or personal habit. Tills remark, liowever, is not of 
aniversal appliration. and the use of cerUin forms is determined by anollier 
principle. WiiUe in all the Hindi dialects, diflerent forms ore to some 


* See Table XX. 
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rxtrnl rmployrd, iicconliiif u It U drsired to refrr to the tMbJfCt of the verb 
rrsprctfnll}', or otberwiM; in Slaithili, thli distlnctiiin It extended %o M 
nl>o to include rcfereoce, honorific or ooo-honorifie, nI»o to llie oijfct of 
the verb. Orier«oo give* the foiio«rin|r priociple* ni irffnlnting ibe 
preference of verbal form* in to far as tliey are determined by this 
iatter consideration. 

(1) When the ebjcrt, direct or Indirrel, in any person, is referred to 

with much respect, Ibe terminations in or are citmmonly 

employed. In the Sod pinral, when an object in the 3nl plural is referred 
to with respect, the termination ^ 

(2) Wlten tlie object, direct or indirect, is in the 1st or 3rd person and 

is regarded as inferior, the terminations in and are used. 

(3) U'ben the object, direct or Indirect, it in tire 2nd person, and Is 
regarded as inferior to the speaker, tb^ terminations ending in or 

are preferred. 

tVlieo It is referred to with respect, it employed. Tlie tame 

terminations are nsed with reference to an object in Ibe 3rd person, 
regarded as Inferior, when ilic snbject it in the 2nd person. 

In the contingent fotare, negative contingent imperfect, and the 
inflected perfect, the 1st personal forms are often used in an buoorifle 
sente for the 2ncL* 

685. In those conjogationai forma which are formed with the imperfect 
participle and an anxiliary, it it to be observed that tlie Tf of the 
participle it often elided. In wliieh ease the participle and auxiliary 
are srrilten as one srord. Thus one may say and write, either 
or *1 tee;’ IHlti or *1 was teeing;’ 

or * I was falling,* etc., ete.f In the west, tliit ^ it 

sometimes changed to 13, giving inch forms, e.g., as for 

or ^I|, ’be sect.’ But this change it not made in the 

Ist pert, tingnlar. 

586. In Maithili, the Nonn of Agency it formed either by the afiSx 
added to the root, or by the afiixes or '^TWIi added to the 

* For foil explication and Ulustralion of these miet, tee Sevm 
Gramman, part vi. pp. 32-36. 

t Compare the analugoos formation of the Bb. pres, imperf., ^«tnl 0 1 
ete., for WTs^, etc, where, hoarever, the initial letter of Ibe anxiliary, 

instead of llie T| of the participle, tufiTers elision. Vid. topra., } 574. 
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Trrbal nonn in ST or fit . The Verbal Noun* are fornied at in Bhojpuri, 
with rariaoU. a<infur and for . The 6ral form b 

inflected to Jf, or the trconil, to RtT, and the third, to Tbna, from 
‘ lo tee,’ rome the rerbai nount, or obi.,^^ or 

or obi., ; and ^9^, obi., 

587. tVitli the pu<»ible exception of * to determine,’—as to the Bh., Mft., aad 

exittenre of wiilcb in thete diaiectt I have no information—the rerhi noted 

a* irreguiar in iligti Hindi, ^ 3i)l, are aino irrrguiar in the eatt. Abo 
• to teUe,* foiiowt the ronjoKation of Tlieto two in 

lilinjpuri, Mnpuihi, and Maitldli tubvtitnte Ifi and hfS for and VT 
in tl>e infinitive, aud the ronjonctire and perfect participle*, with their 
derived ten«e*, giving inch form* ai tiie foiiuwing: Bh. iaf., 
perf. 3nl ting-, = H.H. lit.eik, VTT; M*. conj. part., ^ ^ or 

% in,=r ll.ll. qtvii; Mg- prrf. 3rd ting., H.H. VTT- The 

■ubttilution of Tk fur the root of H.H. * to die,’ 

often take* plare in Bhojpuri alio in the contingent future, the past 
cunting. imperfect, and the infinitive. The tame ii true aito in N. and 
W. ,Maitldli; In central and eattem Maitbili, however, the irregularity b 
roofined to tlie perfect participle and its derived tett<et, and the infinitive; 
while in the extreme tooth, the verb it regular ihrooghont. In tome 
parti of die .Muithili area, TfS it tlie mlittitute for HTa giving, e.g., tuch 
form* at the perl part., or ^in, • dead,'= H.H. Other 

initanre* ol tliete irregnlaritiet are the following: Bh. post conting. 
imperf. 3rd ting., |PrVB>=H.H. Hini, ‘had be died;* N. 5ft. past 
coating, imperl lit ting., had I died;* imperf. part., ^^71, 

•dying.’ or RITTM, ‘to go,’ has the root Tp for RTT in the 

perfect participle and tlie derived tentes, at in High Hindi. In all theie 
dialects, the verb* or ‘to give,* or ‘to take,’ are 

extremely irregular tliroughout ; but lack of space forbldi the full 
exhibition of their pecnliaritiet. They are given with abundant fnlnet* 
in Grierton’t Seven Ununmart. 

588. All the three diaiectt under present ditcnttion, form First and Bb., Mg., and 

Second Caoialt from verbal roots, at in High Hindi. The mode of f'O0*Ri*' 
formation agree* with the BraJ; vis., >• added for the First, and 

MTM for the Second Causal. The hut M !■ often toBened to and thb, 
again, b combined with a preceding vowel, giving, e.g., from ‘ to 

•«.* ^>Vre,= H.H. f<m«ll. variation* 

from this type orcnr in filsgadhi, which alto optionally makes Cantalt by 
adding VITI sod q[TI ; and abo In hlaitbili, which in tome lolMlialeeU 
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•d<li irr for f”'"* CabmiI, iu High Hindi; or, ngnln. linrdeni the 
of the canMl to 

Bh., Mj.. end 589. All these enslem dinlert*, like High Hindi, forro ■ periphrmetlc 
hit. Pudre. p„^ve hy the comhinetion of the perfret pnrlidple with the vnriooi 
dielectic e»iuW«leut» of the H.H. wli, BfTm. ’to go;’ which it then 
conjiigmtnl thnraghout in romhinatiun with the participle. In addition to 
this Uhojpuri and Mnilhill present aivi an inflected passive conjugation, 
formed by the addition of ^ to tlie root of the priraitire rerb. Hence 
we have, eg., from the active ‘to aee.’ the passive inflnitive 

• to l»e «eeo,’ as well as the iuderted causal, ' to be caused 

Iu see.' ' to be shown.' It should be noted, however, that this inflected 
passive is nut equivalent to the other periphrastic form, but rather 
indicates, not that something is dune, but that it cua lie done; as 
in the High slindi idiom, with the periphrastic passive, pVtft 
^ flinfti ‘Ibis iMJok rannot be read hy me;’ where 

Bliojptiri, e.gM would have the inflected passive form, i instead of 

Bh., Mg., and 590, In general. Intensive, I'oteiitial, and Completive Com|M>ond 
YmUr**^*"*”** rerlts arc formetl in Bhojpuri, .Migadhi, and .Maithili, as in High Hindi, 
by adding the verbs indicated in 4-.’7*l34 to the root form of the simple 
verb, lint sometimes ^ is aildeil to the root, as in the Rim&yan, and 
also, in S. Slaithill, Jl. Also In 8. )laitiiili, in Potentials, tTPC^ 
sometirors used instead of C-onipletives are commonly formed 

frsim the root, srith or without the added ^ or Jl ; but Slaitidli sometimes 
uses instead of this, the verbal noun in *1, giving such alternative forms 
as ““1 * be has done eating.’ 

691. ProiuenUtives are formed as in Western Hindi, by conjugating 
the verb MTTW of MR^M.= H.H. HTWI. with the verbal noun whirii 
agrees in form with the perfect participle. Hence wo have, for H.H. 

’fome often,’ Bh. MR’S; .Mt. 

In some places Maithili uses in this combination the 
verhal noun in Ifl, instead of that in W|. Desidrrativrs are formed, as in 
High Hindi, after tiie same analogy, only substituting the verb M or 
tor 

592. All these eastern dialects add the dialectic equivalents of H.H. 
Bnrnr. and trrWT. to tl>e inflected form in Jl of the verbal noun of 

any verb, to form, by means of these severally, inerptives, Perml-sives, 
and Acqulsitives. In Maithili, the verbal noun sometimes takes the 
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TABLE XXIL PAST CONTmOENT IMPERFECT OF ‘to boat:’ Ixflbcted. *(If) I had beaten,’ etc. 
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micm. /jment. 






/. 4<I 




*nf^- /.vnftn. 




RlwdL 


/■ inrfiin*.’ 

/.iTTTtWf- 


mrilT- /*nTf^' 


0 ldB 4 im 4 rL 

BktjpM. 

/. mrfirt- 

»nf<rff. 

^ \fn^* 

•fi •ii 

?TRire. yiTTTiTftr. 
all VR • • 

mTH. 




/wrcfwff- 


/• mr^t. , »TTw?b^- /. /. irrrtwa. 




Uigndkt. 




«Ki.nr «Kfa. 


/. unrw^. 






^JTTWS- 


nKiia. /. irTT^fira- 
mribf.* 

WTTJft. 
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wRf T rff a. ♦(Kfflf'- 
w Ki. ?T f< ga. 

»»<f aa. »nT^. 
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UtUML 



WXTftr *fTTfiT*rt> WTXflTlt- 




hkiT* HKraiT. mrfiit. 

y* #<i 
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»Trrrft.* mx7*f • 


«TTtTTTWM^. • 



/. wTTfinf. 

mrnfir. 


ur^fn* 



* ObIj H.H fornu >» glvw, u aU \V. and N. dialects asree witk It b the lou of all panonal lofleetloBa * For W. al*® throoghoot. * Oaly the forma fivea otear la the Adaufyaa. 

* la the IF. * Alto the ttem Hit,A or Urf^Tt ihroofhoot I and ^Kf optionally added to all fonna. * Stem either ^^tXn throojhoot. 

* AU other termlaatioai added to the root In the conlinf. fiit, may he added to tbia toaac alem llmaglioot the ahore paradigm. optiooally added to any of these Maithlti forma. 


* laSdraa. 
* 01 optionally added. 
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Inflection ^ Inctead of If. Tlieoe formt. It will b« ohoerved, nre eMcntUIIy 
Identical with llioee foond In the Rimiyan, noted $ 588 (1). Thut, we have, 
eg., Bh., ^ ‘he b^n to «ayj’ SIg.. 

T*nri • please let me ipeak;' Mt., ^ ‘to bo 

allowed to »lt,' etc., etc. ThU same form U also sometimes used in all 
these dialects with Instead of tlie verbal noun In to form 

Desideratives | as In Bh.. ^ ^Tf BT. ‘ be U ahoot to die.* Bnt in 
Bhnjpuri, when not Immediate faturition hut desire is to be expressed, 
these oblique forms are followed by the postposition % or ^ . 

583. In many parts of the Maithill country, Continuatis'es and 
Progressives nre formed, not only with the Imperfect, bnt also with tlie 
perfect participle, after the analogy of, e.g., H.ll. Hl^ ^ , * they are 

going away.’ It is to be noted, however, that tills particular combinali. 

although so common in High Hindi, Is not used either in Maithili or in 
Mdgadhi. Its place is uken by tlw Intensive compound, 
or 

694. In the Tables of Conjugation which follow, only two 
of the periphrastic tenses nre given under each participle; 
but it is to be understtKid thut in most of the dialects* the 
other periphrastic tenses may be formed in the same manner 
as in High Hindi. The conjugation of the most important 
tcn.ses of ^tWT, ‘to be’ or ‘to become,’ is given first, as this 
is used in some of its forms as an au.\ilian*. It has not 
been thought necessary to give in every instance all the 
alternative forms in each dialect where such exist. They 
can be supplied, where wanting, from the preceding paradiglll^. 

N.B. I( b to be noted that BbojpuH, bciide* the verb ftW. (P'cu 
In the Tnblee, hn» ■!»« • »trengtheoed form of the Mme, which It 

regularly conjugalrd througliont. after the manner of a neuter verb, and 
may al*o be a»ed a» an nuxlliary; al«o, that in thU dialect the nom. maw. 
plural ia need for both gendeta In both numhera, and that other forms 
apecially a»»igned to the»e In the Table* are rare and poetic. It ahonid 
alau be noted that heaidea tlie perfect, etc., given in Table 

M^dhl ha* also, like many other dialect*, a perfect from the root 
IfB, etc., regularly conjiignted in both numlieri. 

• Naipali aeema to be the chief exception; in the Naipdli OoapcI, at 
least, moat of the periphrastic tenses do not occur. 
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Oeioix op the Verbal Forms. 

r«riou» parts of the Hindi rerb are either directly deicrnded 
from cormpondin; Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, or are new modern com- 
liinatloos of inch ancient forms. 

lai^vn"* *”* In^nitUe appears under two general types, of which 

the characteristic letters are respectively a (p) and e (*). The n-termi> 
nations are aeag, ao, po, pip, ad or adp, a; the tsterminations, ran or 
roBij, re or Ao, Hoernie has eonclnsirely proved that these two 
varieties of the Hindi Infinitiv-e are respectively derived from the two 
forms of the Sk. foL pass. part, nent; the a-forms, from the participle 
in anfym ; Uie e (*>forms, from the participle in Uvya* Not only may 
ail the dialectic variations of the two types be tbos explained, hot all tlie 
peculiarities of the use of the infinitive at a noon, an adjective, or an 
imperative, are tlina accounted for, as originally exhibited in this 8k. 
participle, f Thus, e.g., we derive the Inf. Ararad at follows8k. (nent.) 
karantyum, Ap. Pr. Aroropafiop, archaic H. kmntfmyam, Br. Aaraosts, K. 
Aaraop or Ararao, »I. Ararpa, .Me. Ararpdg, H.H. Aarad, E.H. karoa. And 
the r-forms of the same arise thus:—8k. kartavyam. Pr. karianam, 
karraeaam, Br. karicama or karataua, M. karka, E.H. karab. 

a. An infinitive, Arardea, mentioned in De Tatty's Grammar, I would 
explain by reference to another Prakrit form in darraai (for lairyam) of 
this same affix. { 

4. We should expect the penultimate rowel in the o-forms to be 
lengthened, as In the corresponding MarA{hl. Aranfor, but the ihortcnlng 
it probably dne to the accent, which retU on the first syllable. 

c. Inasmuch as the Sk. fnt. pass, part, when used as a noun, was 
declined like neot. nouns of the Ist 8k. decl., the H. obi. infinitive in a or 
d must therefore be explained as a corrupted gen. sing.f Bat the BraJ 
infircted infinitive in f hat probably arisen from the 8k. loc. ting, in e, to 
that, e.g., karaai pretuppotet an original Sanskrit form, karajiiye. 


• Md. Jomm. M. Sac. Beng., P«n I, No. 2, 1873; Comp. Gramm., 
SS 313,314, 321. 

t Vid. Monier-M’ilUams: Sk. Grammar, 5S 002, 905, 008. 

: Vid. Lassen : hut. Uag. Prae., S 129, (3). 
i Vid. $ 180. a, 4. 
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637. Tlie Imptrfett PartM/>U pmcDta two jCfoenil tjT»ei; the one. ^ 

ending In n euo«<>oitnt or nburt rowel, »*. e.g., the erchnic kahamt. Br. f'erucipla. 
kakta, K. kakat ; tlie other, ending In ■ long vowel, e.g., U. ekaloMta or 
ckmUa. Br. ekaltaa, .M. ehalto, II.H. ekaltd. All thew form* here 
nrben from the 8k. pres, pnrt. Per. in at ; the • which in one or two 
dielerte eppenr* before t, belongs to the original 8k. be»e, end In Prekrit 
wes elweys reteined throughunt the dedension of the pnrticlple.* 

a. In Bccordence with the principles elrredjr lllo«trmted, we must 
nttribiite the ehorter pnrticipiel forms to the simple 8en»krlt pniiiciple; 

•nd the longer to en engmented pertidple formed by tlie Prekritic lulBs 
ka.f Thus, In order of deriretlon, we shell here, e.g, for the 8k. nom. 
mnse. sing., ekalaa (from ekatat), Pr. ckalaato, erchnic H. ekalaat, K. 
ekalai, Br, ekaita or ekalata, B.H. ekatat ;X 9^® *" 

Prakrit form, ekatamtako, O. ekataato end ekaldo, Br. ekaltaa, M. ekaita, 
and. finally, H.H. ekaltd. Tlie Inflections are explained In ( IIK), a, b. 

The unique KoinS'ml form In niig Is connected by Benmcs witli a form la 
ante. This last form I here heard In tlie edjnreat state of Oayhsrd near 
the snowy mnges, which confirms Benmes' explanation. 

698. Tlie Prr/eet Partiei/Ue occurs under three general forms, 
whirh, the Ut ends In a, tlie 2nd. In a long rowel, d, a, an, or *. In the Portidplo. 
3rd form, / Is the diaracterlstle letter of the termination. 

(1) The 1st and 2nd forma are derived from the Sk. past pass, 
participle In ta. Tlie 1st form Is to be explained, as In the im|>erf. 
participle, as having arisen from the simple Sk. parL The longer forms 
hare come from an Increased Prekrit participle, ending in taka for ta.S 
Tlie y which in Br. and M. precedes the vowel-termination, has erisen 
from the i which, arcording to Vammchi, was Inserted lo-fore the par¬ 
ticipial termination much more freely In Prakrit than In »anskrit,| To 
illustrate, the Eastern perf. participle, ekala or ehat, (in the passive 
conjugation, ekalf,) ha. been reduced from the 8k. participle ekaltlak ; 


• ViiL Monier-WUlinms; .Sana*. Cmoiiaor, $ Ul ; I.assen: imtt. Llag. 
Prae., 4 127 (1). So also Bewenes, except that he refers tlie E.H., Inf. In • 
to the 8k. neot. verbal noun In nnm. See Cam/t. Gramm., rol. UL, 4 74. 
t Vld. 4 100. 

I Vid. 4 85. 

4 So also Beames: Camp. Gramm , roL iii., p. 124. 

I Vid. Prdk. Peak, t viL, 32. 
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Coo> 


irhlle from • Prakrit partiriplr, chalitakaM, hare come the longer forma, 
tlm«;—Pr. chmlitaka^, eJialitmo, ekaUao. Br. ckalgmu, M. tkilg^. K. 
ckaio, if.II. ekald. 

*. In the peculiar ndjectlre form of the M4pri|4 participle, formed with 
tl.e affix fo, aa ckdlyof^, etc., pt it identical with tiie name affix in tlie 
pronominal adjectives, and b to lie connected with tiie Sanskrit diminutive 
affix r, which in Prakrit was ulten added to nouns and adjectives with no 
®f ■ diminutive sense. Siinilari; Sindlii adds to these partici¬ 
ples, f9 or /o, and .Marathi, U, all of wliich affixes hare the same origin. 

4. The peculiar Uar^wiif participle in c. may be explained hy the 
substitution of a fur i as a union-vowel, and the ioscrtion of a euphonic y, 
instead of tandki as in the other dialects; thuscAa/do, ekalayo, 
ekataya, chait.* 

(2) It lias lieen common to regard tiie I of the perfect participle In tlie 
eastern Hindi dialects,—found also in Gujeriti,' .Marithl, Bangdll, and 
OfiyA,—as baring arisen from the t of the Sanskrit parliriple. through d, 
rf, and r. lint inasmucli as llie cliange supposed, of r to /, is the exact 
reverse of that »hich tliese dialects constantly exhibit In other wonis, it is 
highly improbahle that the law tbonld iiave been nniformly reversed in 
this participle only. Nor has it yet been proved that the use of this form 
in /, (wliicli b found also in tlie Prakrit dialects, coexistent with tliose in 
rf and r.) historically followed the use of the other forms. I am therefore 
inrllned to believe, that in this participle in /. we lias-e a form as ancient 
as the Sanskrit participle in t, and having no connexion with iLf 

(S) The irregular perfect participle of some verbs ending in no. ad. 
etc., U to lie connecteii with the Sk. perf. |iass participle in aa. .Many 
reriis winch in Sanskrit funned this participle with (a, in Prakrit preferred 
the affix ma. Tims e.g, we have in Prakrit, dipiia, for 8k. dat/e, whence 
H. d/arf, etc., for dlyd. 

699. The Camjaae/itf ParticipU, in most of its forms, at least, must, I 
think, be connected with tlie 8k. indecl. past art. participle in yn or /rrf. 


• VUL, S 7». 4. 

t Since this was written, the same view bos been suggested and argued 
at length hy Beames. who suggests a comparison with the Slavonic / of 
the preterite. See his Camp. Gramat., voL liL, pp. 135, 136. 
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(1) Tlie Sk. trnulBBtioD ya in I'nikrit bwiine lo. ulicncf, e-ff.. fn>ra 
8k. ehalya, l* * * § r. eballa, Br. etc., chali, iiud chat. When llie wjciiifimnt 
trrminution hnd lliu* nlim»»l or qnile vnni»hed, llie f<HTr»|MiDiiiu)f 
partu'i|>le of li»e erer cod*ciiieot rouC kfi, ‘ to do,* vli., kari or kar, (Sk. 
kfitga, Pr. karla.) wii* itrrswd into »crvirr. nod oppeoded to the reninlndrr 
of the old pnrticiple: «henre, Br. cknlikari, H.H. ehatkar, etc. llie 
..Iher nffix, kt or kai, U nnolher form .if thi» »«nie p4irtiri|dr, nod hot 
■ri»eu from kari, hy llie elision of r, nod aandhl of a and f.* A Mill 
furtlirr rcdurtiou girri u« the Oeriiwill affix, k, for Are, a>, e.g, in mdrlk. 

(2) o. In tlie i which U adderl lo the root in MairwiH. 'o f"'"'” 
coq)uortive partiriplm aa moranc, ta^inr, etc., we pruhahty ha»-e llie 
refnaln.ler of the other Prakrit affix of tlie past act. participle, via., tifa 
nr iya, for tlie ancient Vedic Ivdaam.f Tims e.g., for the Sk, mritra. 
Prakrit liad ataraAfa, whence, hy the operation of the regular phonetic 
lawra, Maeaiiy, jaoeaa, and mart, at in Muir, atariae, 

h. For the explanation of the cyllable ae, however, we moat look 
elaewhere. For although one might lie tempted at 6r»t thought lo ace in 
thii a the a of the old Prakrit affix 6aa, aa in the a of the almilar MarB(hl 
participle, it ia dear that this would not accoont for the lengthened form 
in ae. The true aiiiihqtoe of thla Slairwip participle is to he found, nnt In 
thia partiripie in daa, but in the (iojerili participle in lae, (iae), in which i 
repreaeuts the remainder of the other Prakrit affix fo, whUe ae, a. Beame. 
haa eorrectiy ohaerved,J ia to be identified in origin with the ae or aeii 
which, in Oojeritl and aome Hindi dialecU. it the aign of the ohjecUve; 
n form derived from the Sk. partidple. lagya, H.H. tagi. through,the 
cuminon change of an initial / to a. an elision of g, and aarndki of tbe then 
concurrent voweU.^ Both the Oujeriti and Mairwiyi lorini ibna rest upon 


• Thia la atill a»nl in E. Hindi in some phraaea, for H.H. AtarAre. 
Thua, have heard a villager «.y, kas Are >4*?= H.H. kaUd karkr jiagr. 
lit., • doing what, will yon go ?l.e., * Imw -U1 you go?.* Thia auccraaion 
of forma aeema dearly to ahow that Tmmpp, in hla excdlent Smdhl 
Grammar, U mUuken in identifjing thia Are with tlm SindhI >, of the 
«.me participle, and ao with the Sk. affix, ya. Pr. ia. VU. Sim/Af 
Graaiaiar, p. 2S.1. 

t \Td. .Monler-Wlllams Sanak. Gramamr, f M5. a. 

J Caatp. Oraa$m„ voi. ill^ P* -OS. 

§ For Ulualmtiona,ae* Beamea: Camp.Gramat., vola. I.,p.348,ii,,p.260. 
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the Sk. iodccL put art. participle ; ilie former on the rommon form In yo, 
the Utter on the Verflr form in tnhiam ; the former yieldlny Uie temiinn- 
tion f, the other, rf. Then, where the other dUIecte nddeil to thU nlirnded 
form, the conjanctive participle of kmri, Mairwiri, with Uujeriti. took 
for the tame purpou the eame participle of lagnd.* 

(3) With Bootlier form of thU participle in iydaa 438) may be 
compared another Prakrit form in ddpi; aa, t.g., IcmrMJfi, wbrnrr, if d 
he eUiled, and y ioaerted, we ahnll hare kmriyifd, AaWyifpa. In the Miffix 
her of the Kamaool form of thii participle, unexplained in the former 
edition, I now rrcoynixe, with Beamea, the 8k. Md, If. 4er, ‘time;’ tlioa, 
Kn. kari brr, = H.II. ArarAce, U, lit., • at the time of doin^.’ 

Inllecteil inlinitire to 

Agency. *'Va«» if -dgeneg, ttdU ia the 8k. pilaka, and kird, 8k. kirmkm.\ 

Till* etymology of icd/d may be Oluatrated by H. gtraU, for Sk. gopiloka. 
TTie k of kM, If not organic, from kk for Ar, waa iiiaertrd to prrrent the 
hUtua canoed liy the early eliaion of tlie Ar; thno, the order of deriratioii 
would be, e-g.. ckidmmikdrd, chatonUrd, ekatanikdrd. By a farther elioion 
of r and hardening of I. etc., rkmlamldrd readily yielda tlie Nai|tAII form, 
chalangd. The inflected lafinitire in tliia Idiom U tberefore, in fact, an 
olijectire gcnitire, nnder the government of a aoffix. 

Origin of Con- 601. The Unae-form a which in High Hindi are naed aa a Conthgmt 

B^'lnfl! ftU. Hindi, aiao aa aba. fuL and prea.,), hare all ariaen from 

Prakrit modifiratlona of the 8k. preaent Paraamai. It U to lie noted that 
Prakrit often anliatitntrd for the Sk. terminatloua, in the lat aing. and 
plur., the full forma of the auhaUntIre verb, rlx., aing., amki, = Sk. tumi, 
and plur., omAo, eiuAe, — Sk. xmoA. On the at^ngib of thia analogy, I 
aaanme a Pr. 3rd aing. in of/Af, = Sk. aafi. TUia will explain, aa the 
rrgninr Pr. form in di doea not, the Hind] 3rd prea. in A/.J Similarly, I 
would poatuUte for the termination of the 3rd plnr., a Prakrit form, oAonW. 
for arnnti (8k. aanff), of the snhalantive verb, aa the original of the Hindi 


• In the former edition I exprenaed a different opinion, failing to aee 
the bearing on the quralion, of thia termination far of the Ooj. piirtirlpie. 

t So Trnmpp, Sindkl Grammar, p. 75. and Beamea, Comp (h-amm., 
ml. liL, p. 238. Otbera bare anggested dkdraka, aa in lat ed. 

X Beamea anppoaea the A to be ioaerted to prevent lilatna after eliiion 
of the Prakritic d. 
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fomi la */§. Tb« Mlowlnj Ubie. with the appended note*, will enable 
tiie atadcnt to worii oat moat of the Hindi formt. 


PRESENT. 


SaBfRniT. PoABniT. Hikdi Fobms. 



1. ehalimL 

1 ekaUmL 
{ ekaUmki. 

ekaliit, ckalng, cAa/ag. etc. 

IK 



1 ekalmat, ekalaki, ekalU, 

& 

2. ekaJaa. 

ekalari. 

|cAafai, ekaU. 

O 

X 



’ekaladi. 


s 



ekatii. 

rcAnfeAi'. ekalU, ekatoL 


3. ekalati. 


(ekaiatikf) ? 

l^cAafe. 




(ekatmaali)? 

|cAaMg. cAo/aan, tkalia. 


I. ekaUmak. 

1 

ekalaatM. 
ekalamka, -ka. 

-I ekaJakIm, ekalaia, cAafrg. 
leAaf^. ekalan, ckaUm. 

d 


tekalima. 

(ekalaku, ekalau, cAa/a. 


3. ckalatka. 

.| ekalttdkam. 

l^cAoid. 



{.ekataka. 

cu 



.(cAa/afiaari)? 

ickmlakiH, ekatan, cAo/a/g. 


3. ekalamti. 


ekaUuli. 

1 cAafoig. cAafeg. ekalai, ckalln. 




^ekalni/a. 

[ekalagjfau, ekaU. 


Rem. 1. The Itt per*, form*, alng. and pinr., preaent n dilfictilty of 
which I cnn offer no aolution better than that ^7 Beamea, that 

they hare ariaen from an exchange of the alng. and plnr. form*, or perhdp* 
by a tranifer of the 3rd plur. to Urn lat per*.. In the .peech of the 

Uliteratc.* 

Rem. a. In all the abore form* the Prakrit optionally aoUfltnted e for 
a after the root, whence the frequent appearance of e before the termina¬ 
tion* in Old Hindi. Thla may glre a doe aUo to the explanation of other 

Hindi forma. 

602. According to Varanichl.t Prakrit MMnetlme* .nb.tltnted jya and 
jyd for the proper affixe. of the preaent and definite fntore. Henre hare 


• Vld. Camp. Gramm., vol. Ul., pp. 105. 106- 
t Prdk. PraJc., riL, 80. 
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■ri*»n the dialectic Hindi prf». and fnt. furmi In and /y«. ai mariyo, 
maraya = mtrU kml, rte. Thr fitrins in 5 ^ 0 ! and ye, are exptnined by 
Naramclii,* who »U(es that Jja or JJ<i wa« alxo Interted before Ibe 
lerminationt of the preaent, future, and imperative. 


Orhrin of 
Future furmt 


603. (1) Tlie rariooi inflected fortnu of the Abntute Fmlnre, with » or A 
a» the rharacteriktic letter, are all to l>e connected, not with the let future, 
n* hni been Mi|nte.ted. but rather with the 2«id future, of the Sk. verb. 
Tlie »M of the Sk. tenae, bad already breume A in the Apabhransic Prakrit.f 
Space will not allow ns to work out all deUib, but the following tables 
will suffice for illustration. 


FUTURE. 


SextaatT. PaaicaiT. Hixot Foaui. 



1. chtlithyimi. 

1 cAs/barfai j.•Aialf, 

1 cAu/usoai. 

1 ekHatykm, ekUetia, etc. 

■< ckdlakiy, ekalikaay. 

m 



1 ekalaikaay, etc. 

3 

X 

2. cAs/isAjrast. 

jrhalUaasi, ^hui, 

1 cAa/(A(ssas/.{ 

.ekdlast, ekdlakL 
jcAe/iAosi, ekdiikaki. 

X 


^ekalaikai, ekalikau 


3. ekalukyatL 

f {ebalitaatthi) t 

1 ehaiimai. 

.cAd/eef, ekdlakl. 

1 ckalikakl, ekalikai, 


1 • 


' ekalaikai. 


I- ckaliekyitaiM^i, 

j cAa/uiifaso, etc. 

ckdlajyd§, ekdiakdg. 

J 

IcAo/MIssifaie^etc. 

ekalikaklg, ekaiJiaig. 

< 

8 

2. ehaliekwalka. 

(ehaluiadka. 

ekdloMya, ekdiako. 

> 

{chalitaadkati) ? 

rkalikakm, ekalikau. 


3. ekalukfantL 

ekatutmtL 

ekalikistanti. 

ckdlaat, ekitakt. 
ekalikakig, ekalikaig. 


(2) In the former edition I suggested that in the futures of the A type 
we might perhaps recognUe a fragment from the Sk. sabst. verb, 6k6, 


• PrrfA. Peak., vD., 21. 

t Lassen : Imt. Ung. Prae.. « 177, I j 188, 2. 

* Peakrit sometimes, as liere, reduplicated the fut. terminatinn 
tiirooghoot. Hence, doubtless, come Ibe longrr inflected forms b the • 
Mm^yau. 
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•ft(r the analn)^ of the Latin futnre in A«. Bat the ronoidrnitiniit iirKeil 
hj Beame* In hU Comp. Gramm., vol. HL, tiorr publitltrd, iiare led me to 
rhanite my mind, and I now ag^rre with him in deriving theic 6 future* 
from the Sk. fat. pa«». partiriple in taryam, Pr. iaream, combined in 
»ome of the dialects with fragment* of the sub'll, verb, at. Against the 
deriration of Ibis fut. 6 from iAd, it is urged (1) that the M of bhi in all 
otlter case* has become, in the modem dialects, not A, but A; and (2) that 
it always retain* the chararteristic rowel, o. To these considerations I 
wonid add (3) that the deriration from the Sk. fnt. pass, partiriple is 
confirmed by tbe fact that in modern Hindi, the inf. in nd, confessedly 
derived from tbe other Sk. fnt. pass, partiriple in amlya, b used in 
combination with the snbst. verb, to denote fnturity (commonly with a 
anggestion of necessity), after the very manner supposed by Bramrs* 
bypotbrsis.* In Sanskrit, tbe copola was rommonly umittrd with tiib 
participle, a nsage probably represented by the Old Baiswayi inderlinable 
future in An, where, e.g., mtiriba, represent* Pr. mJriabba, for Sk. 
mdri/aryd. In the Kiwal forms. Sing., (1) mdravyimn, (2) miribe*; Plnr. 
(I) mdrnbai, (2) mdriba, we hare tbe combinatbm, for greater precision, 
of tbe participle with fragments of tbe substantive verb. 

(3) In many parts of India, where, fur some reason, the Sanskrit 
future failed to maintain itself, when tl>e old present, which osarfied its 
place, by reason of its great diversity of use, had become quite indefinite 
in meaning, tbe people constructed a new future, by adding to the various 
forms of the present, one of two new terminations. These Imninalioos 
now exist, the one as gwa, go, or gd, tlie other as io. Id, or lyo. Of these, 
the former U the past pas*, partiriple of the Sk. gam, * to go,’ gatuM, 
Pr. goo. La may be connected with the Sk. pass, partiriple lagma, Pr. 
laggo, of the root lag.t Tlielr infieetbo* are derived as in Tadbbnva 
nouns of the same terminations. 

* So in Sanskrit, this partiriple was already sometimes used to denote 
simple futurity, with on suggestion of prupriety or obligation. Sec 
Monirr-Willbun* : Sauk. Gramm., { IW7. 

t Beames hat assigoed to these future terminations in gd and lo, tbe 
same origin at almve suggested in tbe former edition. He add* the 
confirmatory illustration of tbe latter cate, that in all tbe modem Aryan 
langeages of India, tbe verb Ugnd it used in combination with other 
verb* in an inceptive tense. VId. Comp. Gramm., vol. ill. 100-163. The 
relation of gd to tbe tense stem is illastrated by tbe fact that it It even yet 
occasionally separated from it by the emphatic particle Af, os b Anrirg hi gd. 
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Am. In lUoitrntioti of tbU n»« of • wb of motion to form • future, 
compare with the gi future the EnglUh Idiom, ‘ I am going to wy,* which 
b neariy equivalent to Uie future, • I shall say.’ 

Origin of lai- 004 In the Impfratirt the i-forms, io, W, * 0 , etc., represent the 81c. 

future pass, p-rtlcipb, in f-ryo. The 2nd ring, in nt, ef, appears to stand 
for the 8k. 2nd sing. imp. Atm. in ero, Pr. un. The common 2nd piur. 
Imprr. in o, Br. an. has arisen from the older Hindi lerminatloa. 
which we may, with Lassen, connect with tlie 8k. 2nd plor. im|ier. Atm. 
in rfAwai} so that the order of derivation would he. e.go cAoWAcwas, 
cAa/aAaa. c*a/aAa. cAa/oa. cAa/a. Or it may he connected. like the 2nd 
plor. present, with the Prakrit termination dkam. The imp. 2nd sing, in 
Ai U to be Mentlhed with 4lie Sk. termination AJ of the same. In verbs of 
Classes 2. 3. 5, and 9. and the dhi, which in Vcdic Sanskrit was the 
universal termioatlon of the 2od sing, imperative. The 2nd sing, in n 
and the 3rd sing, forms in ri. Ai, e. ai, etc., as also the 1st and 3rd piur. 
in es. etc., have. I suspect, arisen from a Prakritic confusion of the 
imperaUve terminations with those of tlie present. The foUowlag uble 
will illostrate the derivation of tliU tense. 


IMPEIL4TIVE. 


SsNsaatT. 

PaatcatT. 

Hindi Koums. 

1. cAa/dai. 

ekaldmu. 

cAaiang, cAa/dg. 

• 1 
m 
< 

(ekalatu, ehaldhL 

^ eJkalami, ehalati, ckalaku 

~ 2. cAaia. 

2 1 

^cAe/a. 

l^eAa/a, cAaia, ekmle, etc. 

X 3. rhaiatn. 

ekalmdm, cAa/aa. 

cAa/a, ekale, etc. 

1. ehaidma. 

ehaldmo, etc. 

ehalen, etc. 

aS 1 


fcAaiaAs, cAa/an. 

2 2. ehalalm. 

Si 

cAofaAa, ehvludham. 

1 cAa/o. 

3. cAa.’aarii. 

ehalmntm. 

cAa/eg, etc. 


Oriru of Be. 605. The Ae»pec//ai forms of the Imperative are to he explaine^y 
speeUol Fotias ,,,, ^re-mentioned Prakrit custom of inserting jya before the verbal 
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tcnntnatloat.* Tbe followiD|^ eompariioDi will illu»tnit« the deriration : 

Pr. Sud plnr. imp. (alternatii-e form), chalijjadham (or ekal\jjidhiim), 

O.H. chaliifahu, .Mip etc., ehal\jgo or ekalijo, 11.H. ckalijfo. Or, agaio, 

2nd plur. Pr. challijjoka, {ekalijjim), Br. ehol{iJai or ehatlje (for 
ekalij/agm), 11.11. ekalij/e. 

606. At the mnaioinir teoiet in mott of the diaircti arc formed br ef 
combination aith the auxiliary tulMt. rrrb, we may here hrirfly indicate Snbet. Verb, 
the origin of lu variout forme. Tlieee hare ariten, in High Hindi, from 
the Sk. radical*, at, kkk, and ttkJ; and, betide* three, in other dlalrcta, from 
tbe radical*, Sk. rak, vfit, /of, and Pr. aekekk. 

(1) To oe mutt be referred tbe prrt., kig, kid, etc., with ite dialectic 
rarlant*. But, at Beamrt ha* truly tald, it it impottihir to derive thoe 
from the Prak. ootAi, (for Sk. aimi),f and they apparently compel ut to 
atfume another Pr. form, wherein aa wat conjugated, like mott Prakrit 
verba, after the motlel of Md, adding a to the root in tbe present. 

Astumiug thit, tlicn the order of deriration, at illuttrated in the Hindi 
dialertt, will be at follow*:—-Siag., (1) Sk. aimi, Pr. {akdmii) O.B. 
akain, A. oAlgap, Br. kaag, 11.11. Ada, R. dp. (2) Sk. at*/, Pr. {aktui i) 

O.B. akaai, akaki, dki, aki!, akai ; A. akta, akaa, ake, etc., etc., after the 
analogy of other derivative* from tbe Sk. pretent. Tlie tiiggrttion of 
Beame* that to thb tame root we are probably to refer the Miy. pa*t trnte, 

Ao (fur Sk. «aafe),= H.H. /Ad, it corrolioratrd by the fact that tbi* 
tendency to tubttitute A for «, b cliaracteriftic of the Alapriyi. To the 
tame root, I am now inclined, with Beame*, to attign K. kalo,X for Sk. 
prrt. participle, eoa/e; though tbe change from a pretent to a patt tente, 
it a dilBialty which b hardly yet removed. 


* On tbi* topic, LB*«en’t remark it worthy of note. He tay*: 
“ CaajiHa ... arctiua limilataat Jkiaae regniam oi aflia, ei relatmm eaae 
iaerrmea/uM petiaaimmm ad /oriaaa, qaaa patmtiali at prfrutiao Sanaer. 
raapamdramt.” laat. Ling. Prae., § 124. 
t Comp. OraaiBi., vol. iil., p. 1/2. 

^ It b against the derlratioo of thb form from AAd—inggetted in the 
1 st ed.—that it fuib to explain the subktitutiun of a for d, and the 
retention of tbe / of ikita, which elsewhere In the modem derivatires of 
this participle is rejected. I therefore accept tbe above explanation of 
Beame*, till a better can be sliown. See Beamrt: Comp, Gramm., 
vol. ill, p. 177. 
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(2) To the root ihi mutt be a»»I|ft>*«l other formi of the Hibft. 
verb with hiitial A; •» also the dielertic form* with Initial ih. Tlieae 
present little difficulty, and the following illustration* of tlielr derivation 
will suffice ;-Sk. pr^. Par.. I sing.. iAaraati. Pr. (Aarrfail ?); E. and W. 
Kajp., Areda} other dialect*. Aotfa, etc.: Sh. fut. Par., I »lng., 
AAaewAgdial: Pr. (AnelWaii ?) ; E. Rajp. Arrqriia. Are»di; Hr. AoiAaap, 
AraiAoaa. etc.: Sk. past paw. part., iAdfo; Pr. (AAarfo?); Hr. bhnyau-, 
A. AAurrfj O.B.. R. bhd. etc.: 8k. pre*. part., bhmtmt’, Pr. Aaraafo; 
ardiaic W. Hindi of Chaiid, Aaa/o} Br. Aa/oa. etc.* 

(3) From the 8 k. pa»t part., tthita, root *lAd, ha* arisen the Hindi 
pa>t ten»e, thd, of the subst. verb. O. give* the earlier form tbayo, where 
y mark* the place of the elided t, wbence, again, Br. tAo, and so 11.H. tki. 
NaipAll present* this participle, inflected with fragment* from the root as, 
tbu. :-Siog. (1) tAfyda ; (2) tbi, ; (3) thiyi. Plur. ( 1) thiy &»; (3) tbiym ; 
(3) thiydA Beame* InsUnce* a* analogou* change*. O.B. grf, for Sk. 
ge/a ; the affixes Ad, for 8 k. kfUa, and fa or M, for 8 k. lagna. 

Wtb thi* same root, athi, and not ackebb.l I prefer to connect the 
HimnUyan and Rajpulaoa form* of tlwf substantive verb with initial rAA. 
For the Sindbl.^ contigoon* to tlie Rajpolann dialecU ou the west, form* 
the present of it* subst. verii from thi* rwit, thus, /AW*. fAfas, etc.; and the 
connectioo of the Harhwili and Knrodoni mountaineer* whh tlie RajpuU 
of the further Sooth and West I* admitted. The transition to the cAA 
form scarcely need* exposition ; I would l.arden into y before the following 
rowel, and Ikya would pas* by a familiar phonetic law into cAAo. 


• In the first edition 1 connected this with bkila ; but the intermediate 
form with AnosvAr given by Beamed together with the retenll.m of t, 
trtta to justify him in deriving it a* above. See Camp. Uramm., vol 
liL, pp. aOS. 203. 

t See Beame*. Camp. Gramm, vol. IlL, p. 209. 

* So in the first edition of this Grammar t •» e**® Bearoes, Camp. 
Gramm., vol. lit. pp. 186. 187. But a similar argument from contigoon* 
form*, will, I think, lead u» »tUI to postulate this root acAcAA. a* the 
origin of the cAA-form* as In Eastern Hindi. 

^ And also UujeriitL See Skdpar EdaljVa Grammar, pp. "2-81. 
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PRESENT OF SUBST. VERB. 



SindhI. 

.Map. 

Knmaonl. 

Hapbwili. 

Nalpill. 

at 

< 

1 . tkl^. 


ekkyaun. 

ekkaug. 

ekkug. 

9 

2. tkirn, tMg. 

ekkaL 

ekkai. 

ekkai,ekka. 

ekkaa. 

5 

X 

3. /Ate. 

ekkal. 

ekka. 

ekka. 

ekka, ekke. 


1 . tkUn. 

cAAdia. 

rMkify^a 

cAAacxfda. 

ekkka. 




ekkog. 

ekkaug. 

ekkang. 

9 

2. tkia. 

cAAo. 

ekka. 

ekkaifai. 

ekkau. 





ekkam. 

ekkam. 


3. tkiauL 

ekkai. 

ekkam,ekkim. 

ekkam. 

ekkaim. 


(4) The uie of the root niA, initeod of ttkd, ia thU Iroir, as appears 
from the tables, is confined to llte eastern dialects; tbi forms call fur no 
special remark. 


(5) In tlie Bh. 4a/e, U, appears the Sk. root vfit. These forms 
appear to be connected with the 8k. pres, A*tm., sloff. (1) carte, (2) 
rartaMT, (3) mr/a/c; rt passing into /, and the terminal tjrllables being 
cootrarted into c, etc., on the nsnal principles. 

(6) The discussion of the future in la, § 003 (3), gives the kejr to the 
Oarhw&li present of the subst. verb, Sing., la, Plur., M, in which, again, 
we must recognize a form derived from Pr. taggo, fur the 8k. past pass, 
part., lagna, rmit tag. No one familiar with the very diversified use of this 
verb lagni in Hindi, will be surprised to see it doing doty, as here, fur the 
substantive verb. 

(7) Tlie Mt. present of the subst. verb. Sing. (1) ehkim, (3) ehhe, (3) 
aekh, must be considered in connexion with the nelglibouring Opiyi and 
Bangfili, which furnish for these the forms, O. aekhi, aekhn, aekki, etc., 
and Bang, iekkl, iekkla, Jekke, etc., together with the Bh. kke, all which 
are fully explicate)! hy reference to the root aekekk, which was sobstituted 
in Shaurascnic Prakrit for the 8k. at, ' to be.' Tliis nml was conjugated 
like all Prakrit verbs; tbns. Pres. Sing. (I) atkekkdmi ; (2, 3,) ackekkiii ; 
Plur , (1) acbekkiima ; (3) aekekkattka ; (3) achehkauti.* 


* See Vararuchi: PrJk. Prak., xil. ID, 20; Lassen; iutt. lAug. Prar,, 
p. 343; and consult the full discussion at this root and its derivatives by 
Beames. Camp. Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 180-187. He suggests that aekekk 
may represent the 8k. alr^, * to seem,' * to appear.’ 
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Oriffinof Mir. 607. The furmation of the MiipriH preoent, by odJlng ihe pre*ent of 
the eobiuotlve verb ti. a form whleb. a» hae been above ebown. ira» lt*elf 
a true prv«^nt. It to be explained by the aml.I^nlty whleb hod come to 
attach to that tenie. A» It wat often uted at a contingent future, and 
tlierrfore did not. /ter $e, any longer denote pretent Ume, SlarwifH tolved 
the difficulty by aildlng again, at of old. but In a modem form, the 
prrtrnt of the tubtUntlve verb. Mott other dialect, met the cate by 
dropping the old pretent at inch, and funning a new pretent with the 
Imperfect participle. 

Orijcin of 608. (1) In tl.e partially inflected pcr/n:/ tente which it uted In the 

Inflected Rirndgm, the lermlnatlont in the ting, (1) -cnj. (‘i, 3,) -«i. -c»i, -eil, 

Pmmt. mate., and 4im, -Ul. fern.; and in tlie plnr, (S) *hu, Akm. (3) -ca, 

repretent abraded fragments of the 8k. tubtL trerb. «»i. atif. etc.* The 
»en»e of their meaning having been lott, the modem form of the lubft. 
verb bat again been added in Rlwal, at in mdr#j Aai, • he liat stmek.* 
jnit at In It It added to the remainder of the .dd 8k. present, at 

In jwdraf cAAnI, * he strikes. 

(2) Tmcet of the same Inflectional additiont to the pmrnt partlrlple 
appear In Gnrliwali. and in such O.B. forms at khitenn, ' I ronid eat;’ 
yaaWyoaB. • had I known;’ orvsrcAa. • had yon come,’ etc.; found In the 
Rimipan, always In the sente of a past condltlonal.f 

Ca^ Forms. «,metlmet added directly to the root; but very commonly, p, which In 
8 anskrit was added only to certain roots ending In vowels, in Prakrit wat 
adiled. with i prefixed, to many other roots before the cao»al termination. 

• This p, again, wrat early changed to A or e, to that, e.g.. for the 8k. 
causal base. Adroyo. from kfi, Pmkrit exhibits not only Adre but Aordr* 
(fur Aardpe), whence, in tuccestlon, the causal bases, Br, Aurrfeo. O. 
Aeraa. H.H. Aorrf. The e, which occurs in two or three H.H. verbs, at, 
e.g., AAigmid, it a contraction of Jew. 

n. Tlie Sk. pi, ‘ to preserve,’ Inserted a euphonic /, Instead of p, before 
the causal affix, making pil»pa (whence H. pilmd). It it probable that 
In Prakrit this may have been used more extensively, and to may be the 


• Compare a similar usage in soch 8k. phmtet at idU^f* *ml, * 1 am 
commanded.’ Vld. Monler-WllUamt; SnatA. Grammar, § 803. 
f VW. sup., § 657. 
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original of the I (In many dialecU, r) irbkb U found in many Hindi 
Caaaala, at, e.g., piUnd, bifhUad, etc. 

( 8 ) Hie rrgolar furm of the Sanikrit Caatal In aya, Prakrit, c, U 
repretented in Hindi by many Cautalt of the 2od form (f 481, 8 ), in 
which, allhongh the canMl affix aym (Pr. c), has diMpprarrd, Hindi 
idll retaint the anrient vfiddki or gan of tlie rowel of the radical ayilable. 

Thn* * * , e.g., from the 8 k. arnlcr baic, gpMaff, 'to bant’ (reprearnted in 
H. pkafnd), comes the caasal base, Mphifaya (Pr. pkidt}), whence H. 
pkd/itd. 

610. The Prakrit commonly formed the stem of the passive by adding Origin of In* 
(ya to the root, instead of the 8 k. pass, affix, ya.* From this Prakrit ®*****^^****^''*' 
formation has arisen the modem Mapriip passive in tjofa, as, e.g., 
kmr^afo, • to be done.’ f Simiiariy are to be explained the Naip&ll 
passive in tan, and alto the pres, passive participles in yala, found In the 
RJaUyaa (f M 8 , a), and certain passive fonns in iyf ; as, tardhiye, ' it is 
praised,’ for 8 k. Mdghyate, etc. In all these, ijja has been softened 
to iya. 

a. Sometimes Prakrit assimilated the y of the Sk. pass, affix to tlie 
final consonant of the root, ns, c.g. in diuai, for 8 k. dfUkyate.X From 
this form of the passive are derived many Hindi verbs with a passive sense 5 
as, e.g., Mychmi, • to be watered,’ wbicli is for tirkekand, and It property 
a passive derived from tlie Sanskrit root tick (mack), of which the passive 
iiase is tiekya, Pr. aiekcha. 


• The Magadhi Prakrit excepted. Vid. Vararochl: Prdk. Prak,, viU 

8 , 9: Lassen : lait. Ling. Prae^ p. 454. 

■f So the neighlMinring Sindhi regularly forms a passive by adding to 

the verbal root tlie termination ja or ija: as from karafu, pass, karijafa. 

J Vararaebi; Prdk. Prak., viil. 37, 58. 
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Fonaatiai of 

Abitract 

.Vuna*. 


CHAPTER X, 

or DERIVATIVE AXD COilPOUXD WORDS. 

I. Of Dericafive$. 

611. The pcneral principles which girvcrn the derivation 
of Hindi words have been already treated in Chapter III.; 
where also have been noted the forms under which pure 
Sanskrit words appear in Hindi. It will be the object of 
this section to indicate the most common methods by which 
Tadbhnva words of various cla-sses arc derived, cither from 
original roots or from secondary fonnations. 

612. The following are the most common forms o^ALslract 
Nouns. 

(1) The roots of very many verbs arc used as abstract 
nouns; as, JnV ('b. tlTVWr). ‘a beating;’ iffW (vb. ^'YantT), 
‘speech.’ A short vowel in the verb is often lengthened or 
gunnted in these nouns; as, e.g., WTW (vb. WWWt), ‘walk,’ 
‘behaviour;’ wat (vb. fttwwt), ‘Imrmony.’ 

a. Here we must also place many words ending in 
(anw, atrgr, or as, ‘salvation;’ ‘adorn¬ 

ment,’ etc. 

Rem. I. In many wrh wordt the 6iul II U idenitrni wjth the ^ (8k. 
tl> whlrh i* tlie rlinrecterietlc of the cniinel AUliough ibU tl hn* 

diMppeered from the CeniuiU in Hlah Hindi. It it reudned in nlmoit nil 
the dialect*; »o tiiat tlie original Hindi form of the cauMl root, e.g, of 
not WWr. hot aWTW. Hence appear, the propriety of 
placing *neh word* a* the above nuder thU cla»i. It *kould be remarked, 
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bowrvtr, th»t many word* with (hii dual labial express the abstract Idea, 
not of the causal, but of its primitire. Such nouns will be explained 
beloir (3). 

Rem. 2. It must not Im supposed tliat noons of this class are derived 
from the infinitives with wliicb they are connected. Both the infinitive 
and the noun are oiUnteral formations frum one primitive root. 

(2) (fur Sk. n, funning neuters in sf| is added to verbal 

roots to fonn abstract nouns: as, ^ar*! (vb. ^aniT), 
‘walk;’ (vb. TfTvn) ‘dying.’ 

(3) Tgvi and ^'3 arc added to primitive verbal roots to 

form abstract nouns: as, (vb. ‘ an ascent;’ 

■BTR (vb. ‘rising;’ (vb. BR^i, ‘fasttening.’ 

ar U sometimes written fur the final 

a. 'mt is sometimes added instead of ^(TB, giring the 
same sense; as, 

Rem. All these formations are to be connected with the Sk. affix, ^ 
or Sindh! preserves the t, hardening it however to f. 

(4) A large class of abstract noun.s is fonned with the 

affixes ifZ, and f^. These are often added to 
causal roots; as, from ^vtrT* ‘to make,’ w^TR^, ‘a fabrica¬ 
tion,’ also WWRIt; from ^WRT, ‘to call,’ avilfd, ‘calling;’ 
and al-so to adjectis'es; as, from ^Tfrit 4if <L» ‘bitterness;’ 

from ftRRT, fRRTfZ, ‘ greasincss.’ 

a. Here also properly come a number of nouns in Vtift or 
or ifor or UR^i: as, vifVnV or ‘a 

touchstone; ‘ deliverance; ’ which are connected, 

respectively, with sreRT, 

Rem. .Many of these hare tlieir origin in the Sk. ‘state,’ * con¬ 

dition.’ In others, the termination represents the Sk. soffix fllT. 

(5) Very common is the affix (Sk. '^), forming abstraert 

nouns from other nouns and adjectives. Thus, from ’3^, 
‘ high,’ ‘ height;’ WTT» ‘ bad,’ ‘badness;’ afYwi, 

‘a ball,’ ‘roundness;’ «nT*T, ‘a boy,’ ‘boy¬ 

hood.’ 
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rt. When oddwl to causal roots, ^ (for forms nouns 

denoting the price paid for the work denoted by the verb: 
B*i, from Wrin, ‘to cause to wash,’ ‘the price paid 

for washing;’ ‘to carry over,’ ‘ferriage;’ 

^an^, ‘ price of carriage,’ etc. 

(6) Other abstract nouns are formed by adding to 

adjectives and verbal roots the affix bb> from 

‘ cleverness ;* from 'JVPTT> d*<iV> * cheating.’ 

(7) Many Tatsama fern. al>stract nouns arc formed with 

the affix ft! (sometimes as, JTftt, ‘the mind;’ 

+ ‘intelligence;’ utllTt. ‘languor.’ 

n. In Hindi Tadhhava nouns also, this suffix is added to 
verbal roots; hut ^ is cither dropped or lengthened. Thus, 
mm n, ‘price’ (vb. anrstr, the radical a being lengthened); 
Wftft (for ^fftwr, WffTTEn?), ‘increase’ (vb. WT); 

‘rise (in price)' (vb. ^C*IT). 

(8) Tatsama niasc. abstracts are formed from nouns and 

adjectives, by the affix w: as, from ‘God,’ t<TW, 

‘divinity;’ tJX, ‘heavy,’ ‘venerable,’ ‘dignity.’ 

a. This affix, through different Prakritic modifications has 
l)ecome in Tadhhava words, tj, xn, tni, or tjvtt: as, from 
‘old,’ 5fTxrT or w^yrnt, ‘ old age;’ WTVI, ‘a child,’ 
or, more rarely, anpnrwt, ‘childhood.’ xj is very rare; 
examples are: ‘maturity ;’ ^fTXI, ‘ senility.’ x^f also, 

verj* rarely occurs ; as, ^^xi^tf» ‘ wantonness,’ 

(9) A few abstracts are formed from adjectives with 
as, tWM, ‘ coolncs-s.' 

(10) Many Tatsama fern, abstracts arc formed from 

adjectives with the affix m: as, from vra, vranfli ‘ courtesy ;’ 
from xrf^, xt fq ^wi, ‘ holiness.’ Others are formed hy affixing 
to roots and, rarely, WT: as, ‘desire;’ ‘thirst.’ 

o. For m, 5* often substituted; as, 

‘ beauty.’ 
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(11) >Ia.«r. abstract nouns are fomicd from Sanskrit roots 

or nominal bases, by adding fTTT (Sk. as, 

‘lightness;’ ‘greatness.’ 

a. In Hindi, this termination has become as, e.g., in 

‘ height;’ ‘ length.’ 

(12) Other Sanskrit abstracts (ncut.) occur in Hindi, 

formed from nominal bases with the sutlix Tt: as, e.g., <|9l|, 

•kingdom;’ ‘lordship.’ But Hindi very commonly 

drops this xt; as, e.g., in TTV* 

613. The following terminations are used to form nouns FnmuUna of 

Noun of 

denoting Agmcy or Occnjutlion. Agnej ud 

O^upttioOo 

(1) irran (Sk. inw^)t as thus used with inflected infinitives, 

has already been noticed. It is also added to nouns to denote 
‘occupation:’ as, *a milkman;’ aud to verbal 

roots: as, ‘a guard.’ 

a. But some words tenninating in xfTxn* have come 
directly from old Sanskrit compounds; as, e.g., »rrwi, ‘ a 
cowherd,’ Sk. Dialectic variations of thb affix are 

inr. etc- 

(2) From the Sk. 'vc have flTT or gPC, used with 

verbs to form Nouns of Agency, as has been already noticed. 

This affix is occasionally added to nouns, when the penult of 
the noun is sometimes shortened; as in ‘a water- 

carrier.’ Variations of this affix are the following. 

fl. By elision of g in the foregoing, we have also from the 
same Sk. affix, nouns in ^jrVT, mT. or denoting 
‘occupation:’ as, from wY'tT, (Sk. WHtJwTT). ‘a 

goldsmith;’ from w*tH, * a trader (in grain);’ 

(Sk. ‘ a cook.’ 

A. A few noun.s of agency end in ifY or '*<1^ (Sk. gilR*!,)» 
a-s tjarrO ‘ “ worshipper.’ 

c. Other nouns of agency are formed with gO and 
as, iwKV, for ‘a worshipper;’ from ‘a 

robber,’ etc. 
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Rrm. The expUnatlon of lh«!»e vorianU U prol>«bly to l» found in the 
Prakrit root %T. f"*’ Sk «. ^ would then »t»ud for Pr. "“1 

for Pr. 

(3) Sanskrit nouns of agency were aL«o formed from roots 

with the affix These are common in Hindi: as, ^^4. ‘a 
worshipper;’ * a protector.’ 

n. ^ U often corrupted to iqT, whence Hindi nouns of 
agency in ns, (for ‘ a piirchcr.’ 

b. In Prakrit, this ^ often became fT|. whence the 

Hindi affix denoting ‘agency:’ as, from w^iWT. ‘t« 

behold,’ wfurer, ‘a beholder;’ from iflTT* ‘a sheep,’ 
arflW, ‘a shepherd.’ Tiris again, became i;, whence 

many Hindi nouns in t* denoting ‘occupation:’ as, c.g., 

‘a confectioner;’ ‘a carpenter.’ 

c. vi also became , whence, again, nouns of agency in 

■^an or '3rBJT; as, *a fisheminii.’ And became 

whence, finally, other nouns of agency In as ‘a 
sitter;’ tyrai, ‘ a great cater,’ ‘ a glutton.’ 

(4) %*n, (also and tfBgf,) from the Sk. suffix 7T^,t 

also forms nouns of agency from verbal roots: as, 

‘a keeper;’ ‘one dying.’ A long vowel is shortened 

before the affix; as, fuVnt ‘a taker,’ from il»n; 
singer,’ from HTWT. 

(5) A few nouns of agency are formed with fT (for 4 ?); 

as, *a shepherd,’ from ^ . Tliis is also added 

to nouns; as, ^nrftTfT. * a follower of Kabir' 

(6) From verbal roots, two or three nouns of agency are 
formed with in: as, ‘ a giver;’ ‘a taker.’ 


• Bui Hoernie rrgurdi Ihrae Uil u» orijdnsHy po«»ra»ion*l ■djrclixra. 
•ad rvgurd* the suffix u» drrived from Ihr Sk. itfisk. Comp, Grujum., § i51. 
t Vid. Hocrule: Comp. Gramm,, § 3U. 
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Rrm, Ttiii U prob»bIjr derived from the 8k. tnffix tavya, xod U Uiui 
cognate with the %irri mentioned. 

(7) A few nouns of agency are formed with (Sk. ; 

as, ‘ ® swimmer.* 

(8) Very common in Hindi arc Sanskrit nouns of agency 
or relationship in ttt; as, anTT, ‘a doer,’ ^inl, ‘a giver;’ 
fhTTT, ‘a father.' .411 these arc Sk. noms. sing., from bases 
in 

(9) Many Sanskrit nouns of agency are formed with the 

affix In Hindi, these are chie8y found in poctrj-, 

os the last tiiember of compounds: as, * a sleeper 

on the ocean* a remover of sorrow.’ 

(10) Fmally, Sanskrit formed nouns of agency with ag, 
after gtirf of the root. These are found in Hindi, but only as 
the last member of compound^: as, from the root vj, vx = 

‘a supporter,’ in mountain,’ lit., 

‘ an earth-supporter.’ 

614. Nouns denoting the Instrument are formed from 
verbal roots. 

(1) With ift, aa, or sf (from Sk. suffix as, from 

Vf^nn, ‘to blow,’ ‘a bellows;’ ‘to roll out,’ 

or tam, * a rolling-pin.’ 

(2) Some nouns with an instrumental sense are formed 
by the affix ^ (Sk. ara); as, inCT. ‘» fence,’ from 

* to surround.’ 

615. (1) Possessive nouns arc most commonly formed 

from other nouns with the affixes or fKI: as, e.g., 

‘one having teeth;’ ‘a draper.’ qi^il 

may be thus added to a series of words, all of which must 
then be inftccted: as, ^ UJ irr%, ‘horses having 
collars and girths,' i.c., ‘harnessed;’ qnnft ^ 

‘ with deer having eyes like her o«'n.* 


DdHratimi a< 
IntlntmaUl 
Nooiw. 


DcriTatina oJ 
Pmmrif. 


For deriratioD of tbese tofixM see § 613, (1), (2). 
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DtriTtiioB of 
DimiaatiTM. 


(2) The termination ▼Rf or ^rrWT, (Sk. Pr. ^TTWHi) 
is added to a few nouns to form possessives: as, 

‘one ha\'in^ a stick * a mixture of other grain with 

barley 

Rem. But in • few wordi exprew^ve of place, ^|9| ttandi for the Sk. 
Hiaiq: at. * fallwr-lo-law't boote.' So alto, perbapt, 

BfBBIB, ‘a fong,’ from *a diviiioa of time.' 

(3) Here may be noted a large class of Persian nouns, 

formed with the suffix (2nd root of ‘ to have *): 

as, ribVb^TT. ‘a landholder;’ fBT^TTi ‘ventilated,’ lit., 

‘ having air.’ 

616. Diminulrvn are formed in Sanskrit by adding the 
following terminations. 

(1) Very common is the affix ‘tni or This same affix 

is similarly used in Hindi: thus, from v^, v'Tara. ' a small 
drum;’ or KT (fern.) is added; as in ‘a small animal,’ 

from ; or as in ipirfeVT, ‘a toy-cart,’ from TfBZ; or 
lit, as in a small drum.’ 

a, B being elided from such diminutives, b was often 
inserted, wlience a large class of Hindi diminutives (fern.) in 
as, from f^, ‘a box,’ f l fqq T, ‘a little box,’ *a 
casket;’ from ‘a boil,’ jffBT, *» small sore,’ ‘a 

pimple.’ These diminutives often express ‘aflFection;’ as, 
ygq i, ‘a little daughter,’ from 

A. ^qi, again, veiy often became whence a large 
number of diminutives ending in 4^: as, e.g., ‘a 

carriage ;’ ^bOi ‘a small basket,’ etc., etc. 

c. In the east, especially, b being elided, q wb.h inserted 
instead ofq, whence another class of diminutives in qy: as, 
e.g., from ‘a hamlet;’ iTlfqT, ‘a small horse,' 

often used by way of depreciation, q is often softened to B, 
whence diminutives in BBl; as, q^BT. ‘ a little son.’ 

(2) Sanskrit also formed diminutives in Xt whence have 

come (o) Hindi diminutives in as, ‘a butterfly ;’ 
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and (5) in as, *a wafer;’ xianr^, *a small 

bedsteadand, still more common, (c) otliers in WT and ir^: 
as, ftmafY and ftwwV, for ftnrtt and * a little 

bell,* from For at (T) and have been often 

substituted: as, e.g., in afZtarT> 'a small bed;' ^^afTi ‘a 
penchick,’ etc. 

(3) A very few diminutives are formed with as, from 
‘a goblin,’ »nnn, ‘a sprite;’ from srzwT. ‘a large earthen 
jar,’ STZatvrr. 


617. Nouns eapres-sing Nativity or Jielationship are Xomj^oI ^ 
formed from other nouns with the affix ^ (Sk. BcUtumbip. 

Examples are, 5Rrftrr^» ‘a native of Marwdr;’ ‘a 

follower of Kabir* 


618. and also fl, and WT, (Sk. with their fern. 
fonns, and aft, are often added to nouns to form 

derivatives expressive of various other relations difficult to 
classify. Sometimes the consonant of the affix is preceded by 
\ or which is combined with the 6nal vowel of the 
primitive according to the rules of tamlhi. Examples arc: 
from ttft, ‘ earth,’ arzWT. ‘an earthen jar,’ dim. <tZ<\ ; from 
fT^, ‘hand,’ come f%arr> ‘a pilferer,’ ‘the palm of 

the hand,’ T’iYfT, ‘a hammer,’ dim. ‘ a hapdie,’ 

and ftr^ai^, ' a plough handle.' 

a. ^ and ^ (for ^), are similarly added; as, again, 
from YTV, fTli ‘ a handle,’ ‘a horse-brush.’ 


619. Hindi ^Idjectives are derived as follows:— 


OfriritMB o{ 
Adjactira. 


(I) Many adjectives were formed in Sanskrit with the 
affixes or Before these affixes, medial n or a 

final radical vowel was vriddhied, and any other vowel 
changed to its gttn. Examples arc: ‘ worldly,’ 

from OTTT. ‘the world;’ HT^, ‘inflammatory,’ from 
in, ‘ heat.’ 
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a. In Prakrit, was dropped from these fonns, whence, n 
being inserted, Hindi adjectives in ; as, * milky,’ 

from But more commonly tandhi took place ; whence, 

from ^rticame the Hindi udj. termination, as, from 
‘dirt,’ 3^, ‘dirty:’ from for tftZT, ‘fat,’ etc. 

Similarly, from has often come the termination tiius, 
from ITTT» *a burden,’ ‘hea» 7 ;’ ‘wool,’ 

‘ woolly.’ also became as in a few modem adjectives, 
e.g., ‘sloping.’ 

■ 2) Many Sanskrit adjectives were formed with the 
tenninations at, T. TT. ■'^•1 of 

these, perhaps, have been preserved in Hindi. Examples 

are: from ‘milky;’ from ^tJT, or 

‘ merciful from ^ttl, or ‘ toothed ;’ from iftlf. 

it^^, ‘loaded fromarPR, ‘ work,’ ^TT, ‘industriousfrom 
sfMl, ‘ pointedfrom ‘juice,’ ‘jwicy.’ 

Adjectives in ^ (TT^) ore the less common, but other examples 
occur: as, ‘ cmel,’from ‘a bite;’ ‘milky,’ 

from And through the change of y; to it come a very 

few adjectives in ^ ; as, ‘ merry,’ + ^,) from the 

root of ^^nn, ‘ to langh.’ 

(3) A few adjectives or nouns occur, which are fomied 

with the Sanskrit suffix ns, i[it 7 T + front 3 fi|, 
‘ seditious;’ lit., ‘ having a spear,’ ‘ a B|tearman,’ 

from 

(4) The following suffixes are also occasionally used to 

form adjectives: vht., ^ (added as initial); as, 
‘turbulent;’ a.s, ‘corpulent;’ and ft; as, VjfT, 

* tremulous.* 

(5) Many Tatsama adjectives denoting ‘possession,’ are 

fonned with ^ (Sk. : as, ‘wealthy,’ (Sk. vf^m,) 

from v*t, ‘wealth;’ and alsti with or (Sk. ^): 
as, from V^, *1; ‘ wealthy;’ from tm, ‘strong;’ 

from flrm, * merciful,’ etc. 
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(C) Many Sanskrit participles, especially those in and 
arc used ais adjectives‘in Hindi: as, 

‘anpry,’ (from ipi); ifWTWPI, ‘beautiful,’ (from jnf). 

(7) The Sanskrit affix st7t,= Engl. ‘-ful;’ is also often 

added in Hindi to Tatsoma nouns: as, ‘merciful;’ 

‘ fiery.’ 

(8) Very rarely Tatsama adjectives are found in Hindi, 
fomieil with the Sk. affix ^.expressing ‘similitude;’ as, 

* like the moon.' 

(9) A very few adjectives occur, formed with the Sk. 

dcsiderative affix, ^ ; the most common example is fq- 
trreij ‘thirsty,’ Sk. fqqrfOT.', perf. pass, desider. part., from the 
root tn, ‘ to drink;’ ‘inclined to weep’ (from 

also occurs. 

620. A very large numlier of Onoiiiafft/iwfic words occur <)nom*»#poeiic 
in Hindi, whose derivation is to be traced to an attempt to 

imitate or suggest a sound or action by the voice. These 
often have a reduplicated form. Such, e.g., are: WZWZf ‘a 
knocking;’ ‘a jingling;’ ‘a rattle;’ 

fiNmft, ‘a tinkling girdle ;’ witgvrmT, ‘to whistle,’ etc., etc. 

From such of these os are nouns, arc fanned a large number 
of \’crl)s by the addition of the caiwal termination: as, 
e.g., from the above nouns, ‘to knock;’ 

^l^wpn, ‘ to jingle,’ etc. 

II. Of Compouxd Worm. 

621. Hindi admits of the greatest freedom in the use of 
compound words, the length and complexity of which form a 
distinguishing feature of Hindi as compared with Urdu. 

Urdu, indeed, from the side of the Arabic, does not admit of 
the composition of w'ords, and even in its Persian clement 
cannot compare in this respect with Hindi. 

Rem. Long and romplex eompoondt nre for tiie moit pnrt confined 
to poctr}-; bat ibort conpoandt are frceljr admUaible in proM and in 
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riaiMiScitHMi 
III Coopouad*. 


Dcpendral 

C'lmpowid*. 


coorenuilSoa. Many idiom*, moreovrr, which cannot be »lrirlljr termed 
compound word*, can only be explicated on the principle* which re^lalo 
the forniatioD of compoond*. Thoron|fh familiarity with Iheae principlet 
U abooiotely esaential to the uader^tandin^ of Hindi poetry. 

622. The mriuus compounds admissible in Hindi, are the 
game as those which we meet in Sanskrit, and tiiercfore may 
be classified in the same manner. And we cannot do Itctter 
in treatinif this subject than adopt, for the most part, the 
classification of Monier-Williams, as given in his Sanskrit 
Grammar, which will be found much easier of comprehension 
than that of the Indian grammarians. We have then five 
general classes of Compounds: li/. Dependent Compounds, 
In which the relatioti of the several words is that which is 
expressed by the cases of a noun ; 2w/, Copulatives, in which 
the relation of the elements is that expressed by a copulative 
conjunction; 'ird, Descriptives, in which an adjective is 
united with a substantive; 4th, Nutnerals, in whicli the first 
element is a numeral; hth, AdverbiaU, in which the first 
element is an adverb. 

623. Dependent Compounds are of six varieties, corre¬ 
sponding to the six cases of nouns, by means of which 
dependence is expressed. 

(1) Accusatively Dependent Compounds are very common; 
the second member is a verbal root or noun of agency, to 
which the first member stands in the relation of an accusa/ive 
cose. A long vowel in the first member of Tadbhava 
Compounds is very commonly shortened, and a diphthong 
reduced to its characteristic vowel. 

Tlie folloiving are examples of Tadbhavas; (tNf 

+ Iit*» ‘oiUlicker,’ *a cockroach;’ + 

‘wood-borer,’ ‘a woodpecker;’ ‘a fowler;’ 

‘ buttcr-stcalcr ’ (an epithet of Krishna). Similar 
TaUuiinas are: WITT, ‘world-saviour;’ spnim. ‘ merit- 
discerner;’ ^ ftT1< l fl l, * life-giver;’ qfntiqiq^, ‘purifier of 
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thcpuiltjr;’ '^TffVn:> ‘cry for mercy;’ ITifVfT. (»nre + fT, 
§ 59,) ‘ heart-ravishing.’ 

a. In many such compounds, the verbal root consists of a 
single letter or compound letter; as, e.g., q {S/c. m, ‘to 
protect’), in lit., ‘earth-protector,’ ‘a king;’ or ^ (Sk. 

P>re’), in ‘pleasure-giving;’ or «to 

knoiv,’) as in ‘ all-knowing,' etc. 

A. Compounds in which int, ‘ gone,’ is the lust member, 
belong to this class; but ipf often appears to have lost its 
specific meaning, aud implies mere connexion or proximity, 
without any suggestion of motion, as in the following from 
the Rdmaj/an : ‘ water in the divine river;’ 

WTItWWJT ‘a dower lying in the hand.’ 

e. The accusative member is occasionally last in the 
compound ; as, ‘ destroyer of Mayan.* 

(2) Datively Dejtendmt Compounds are those in which the 

first word of the two is equivalent to a dative case. These 
®ce rare; a common illustration is lit-, ‘ having 

come for refuge,’ ‘ a refugee.’ 

(3) Iiufriimetitally Dependatt Compounds are those in 
which the first stands to the second in the relation of the 
case of the agent. The last member of these compounds is 
always a Sanskrit perf. pass, participle. They ore com¬ 
paratively rare, and are all Tatsamas. Most common are 
those in which ^ (perf. pass. part, of Sk, w, ‘ to do ’), is the 
second member; these are chiefly used in the titles of books; 

TnrnPI, ‘ the Itdmdyan by 7\tUi Dds.’ 

(4) Ablatively Depentlent Compounds are those in which 

the first word is related to the second as an ablative case. 
Examples are, ofTadbhavos: ^gfnn iatr, ‘banishment;* of 
Tatsamas : ‘ born of ignorance;' XWarfelT. ‘ inlaid 

with jewels;’ ‘void of wisdom;’ 

‘composed of the five (sc. elements).’ 
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Rrm. It thould be obeervrd tliat man;' of tlie fuDctinn* of the Saakkrit 
lottrnmrolal ca»e are in Htodi Bi>»nined by the ablative ( »o that many 
compoand* which In Sanekrit wonld l>e claued a» imitrumfutidly 
dependent mart be reckoned mblatieely dependent in Hindi. 

(5) GetiiHve/y Drjtaideiit Compounds arc those in n itich 
the rclution of the first luenibcr to the second is that of a 
getiitiff case. Tliese arc exceedingly common, botli in [»octry 
and in prose. In such compounds, if Tadbhavas, a long vowel 
or diphthong in the first member is commonly shortened, and 
the laws of sandfti arc neglected. Examples arc, of 
Tadbhav-a compounds: inwf?! (Wra + tjfW), ‘a millionaire,’ 
lit., ‘owner of a /rfAA;’ + ‘a water¬ 

mill ;' v^H i a t, ‘ a stable (for horses); ’ of Tatsamas ; 

"‘Lord of the world;’ anrf^ini, ‘water-fowl;’ 
^XVrrfTj wood-woman,’ Le., *a puppet;* 

‘ the story of Ham' 

a. in the second place in these compounds, may be 

often rendered, ‘because of:’ as, ‘because of fear;’ 

‘because of affection.* 

b. These compounds are especially common in titles of 

persons: as, ‘incarnation of virtue;* >ftTV»rrV» 

‘ lord of the milkmaids :* and also in proper names: as, 

lit., ‘feet of Ram ;’ lit., ‘servant of the 

goddess:* aLso in the titles of books: as, ‘Ocean of 

love ;* WHfwwre, ‘ sport of Braj.' 

e. Under this head come many idiomatic combinations in 
which a numeral is the last member: as, «iaiiitfz, lit-, ‘a 
death-Arof,’ ‘ a crore of deaths ;* ‘ the three penances;’ 

‘tt thousand men.’ Similarly is to be ex¬ 
plained in the compound, ‘I**® beauty of 

countless Kdm Deft' 

d. or XT3 (Trai) occurs s* the last member in many 
such compounds, denoting eminence or superiority: as. 
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^fnTT3, ‘the prince of saffcs;’ ‘the chief 

of sarmi places;’ ‘the prince of the seaM>ns,’ i.e., 

‘the Indian autumn.’ 

e. In these compounds, an adjective ocrasionall]: occupies 
the last place; especially, (tfril), ‘worthy,’ ‘fit;’ as, 

* marria{:cablc.’ 

/. The colloquial combinations of inWT (for Sk. Trrw^i, 
with a prccetlinjr noun, ore originally irenitively dependent 
comp<.unds: as, e.g., ‘a man of Delhi;’ 

‘a milkman,’ etc. 

(6) Loentivefy Dependent Compounds arc those in which 
the relation of the first word to the second is that of a 
locative ca.se; as, lit., ‘horse-mounted,’ ‘a horse- 

‘dweller in heaven;’ ‘im¬ 

mersed in joy;’ \rjnfil, ‘bow in hand.’ Here we may 
note rs|>ecially a large number of Tatsama compounds, in 
which ‘ born,’ is the second member; a.s, ^nnii lit., ‘ the 
water-born,’ ‘the lotus;’ also others with as, 
lit., ‘night-walker,’ ‘a demon;’ ‘aquatic animals;’ 

and a few with n, ‘going;’ as, ir»nr (»TH: + if), ‘moving in 
the atmosphere,’ ‘a bird.’ 

624. Occasionally the first member of Dependent Com- CopuUtiT* 

pouniLs is in the plural; as, ‘love to worshippers;’ 

‘ friend of the afflicted.’ 

625. Copulative Compounds include all compounds the 
relation between whose members might be expressed by a 
copulative conjunction. Under this general class we may 
notice, especially, 

(1) Complemaitary Copulative Compounds, in which the 
one member may be regarded as complementing or supple- 


But much mure cummonJy, 
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roenting the other. These are the most common. Examples 
are: YrniTPi <parents;' ‘food and drink;’ lit., 

‘grain,’‘water;’ XTIKljai, * Ram (and his) younger brother, 
i.e., Lakshman, lit., Adm-after-born.’ 

a. Words of opposite meaning are often thus coupled: as, 

‘ loss and gain;’ 

‘moreable-iramoveable,’ i.e., ‘animate and inanimate.’ 

b. Under this head also comes the common colloquial 

idiom in which a word is repeated, either with its initial 
letter omitti*d, or another substituted, or with a different 
medial vowel, to denote indefinitely the remainder of a class. 
The repeated word gives a sense exactly equivalent to the 
Sanskrit or ‘ct cetera.’ Examples are: ni^, 

‘tents, etc,’ i.c. ‘tents with all their appurtenances;’ 

* horses, etc.,’ as, e-g., ‘ mules, donkeys, etc.;’ 

‘ kos, etc.’ 

(2) Reciprocal Copulative Compounds are those in which 

two words of similar or identical meaning, arc grouped 
together with a reciprocal force. Often the second word is 
merely the feminine form of the first. Examples are: qtl^ 
HfT, ‘ altercation;’ arTTT * mutual beating.’ Sometimes 

the two members of the compound differ in a radical letter 
only; as, ’nfftJ, ‘neighbourhood;’ 

‘ facing one another.’ 

(3) Many other combinations occur which must be 

reckoned as copulative compounds; but the second word 
seems to be added merely for the jingle, and adds nothiug to 
the first. The same varieties of fonnation occur in these as 
have been mentioned under (I) and (2). Examples are: 
J»arr ‘well (and) sound ;’ ttmi ‘groping;’ 
irrfY, <whispering;’ ‘search;’ ‘walk,’ 

‘behaviour;’ ^ ‘inquiry.’ 

626. Observe that not only the postpositions, but the 
substantive inflections, arc added only to the last member of 
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a copulative compound: as, W7f Mo phosts and 

goblins:' ^ % hY . . . JTnft f, 

‘even the trees (and) plants, and beasts (and) birds have 
become dejected.' 

‘to Ltakshman, Ram and 
Sitd’ Similar is the relation of the first two nouns in the 
following phra.se from the Prem Sdgarx ^ aiil Tnr^'> ^ 

‘all began, tying turbans and 
wai.stbands together, to pull at it;' so also in the Rdmdyan-, 

* he prai.ses obstinacy and stupidity.' 

a. In the same way, various suffixe.s, as niwr, etc., are 
sometimes attached to the last of a number of nouns, which 
are then to be regarded as forming a copulative compound: 
as, ^ TTW WV qir Wf WT ^TWr, ‘that three-headed, nine- 
footed, six-handed creature;' hw flnr snsiY, 

‘regarding the whole world os pen-aded by Sitd and Rum ;' 

iftr^ ‘ *be Creator (has) made 

the world to consist (both of) the animate (and) the 
inanimate, (of) virtue (and) of vice.' 

627. Descriptive Compounds are those in which an DMcripUr* 
adjective, or a word used adjectively, is compounded with a 
substantive. In these, the one meml>cr of the compound is 
predicated of the other. Examples are: ttanrnn? (HWr + 
‘courteous;* ‘ear-split,' ‘an ^tic with 

split ears;' also, all compounds in which Jtfr (for 
‘great’), occupies the first place; as, st fi m q, ‘great sin;’ 

^TfTTTai, ‘great king.’ Other illustrations are: 

‘(having) little strength;’ 

supreme Gt»d;’ xnoafm, ‘the middle world;’ Le., ‘the 
earth;’ ‘of much value,’ ‘precious.’ 

a. Under this head fall compounds, common in poctrv, in 
which WT or ‘excellent,’ follows a substantive, os the second 
member of the compound; a.s, ‘noble sage:’ 

‘excellent woman.’ The qualifying member also takes the 
second place in snOTWY^, ‘ mind defiled,’ ‘ unholy;’ and 
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repolarly in compounds implying' rom/mrison ; as, 

‘ dark os the lotus flower.’ Under this liead may also be 
mentioned compounds in wliieh ‘another,’ is the last 

member; as, ar^rPWT, ‘another birth.’ 


A. Sometimes an inseparable prefix takes the place of the 
adj ective; especially, f (also or RW), ‘ had;’ as 

III WTTprr, ‘a bad dream;’ ‘a had son;’ also 

(Greek, iv), ‘well,’ ‘good;’ as in ‘pood society;^ 

^ (Greek, So?), ‘bad;’ a.s, ‘abuse;’ 

‘ crime ;’ Ht., ‘ difficult to cross.’ ^ has some¬ 
times an intensive force; as in ‘ a great distance.’ 


fUm. fUgalmrlj. these pwBxM can only be joined with Senikrit word*; 
but in poetry thi» rule i» not nlnnys »b«med. Tim. we have in the 
Rdmij/mn, ‘the good niMter,’ nod even, ‘the 

nobWuur I hni-e .!« noted. In poetry. + 

for * well opening.’ ^ 


^ "'“y supply t»ic place of the adjective; as, 

TT^, lit., ‘the king.goosc,’ ‘the flamingo.’ So explain 
such idioms as the following: ^ mtTT^ wTJt TTOT. 

* a king of ^fathurd named jflnik ;’ where vrirMi »iTtt is a 
descriptive compound, in which the proper name, 
takes the place of the adjective. These might be termed 
appoxitiona! compounds. 


d. Similar is the use of as the second member of 

compounds; as in lit, ‘BraAmd, the beginning;’ i.a, 

‘Braf,md and the other gods, beginning with lirahmd,* 

‘ nectar and other kinds of food.’ 

e. Sometimes a Sanskrit word and a Persian word, mean¬ 
ing the same thing, are coupled together; as in Ttn 

‘ the body.’ ^ ' 


628. Numeral Compounds arc those in which the first 
member is a numeral; as, ftpi, ‘a Brahman,’ lit., ‘a twlce- 
born;’ ‘the tliree worlds;’ ‘thousand- 
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mouthed‘a place where four roads meet, 

‘ the five vital airs; ’ ‘a century,’ 

629. Adverbial Compouitils are those in which tlie first AdrtrtW 

member is an inseparable adverli or preposition ; as, e.p., ^‘’“P*“***' 
compounds with ^t: a.s, ‘according to role;’ 

‘as spoken,’ ‘true;’ compound.s with 
tfff, abbreviated to as, ‘with commentary;' 

‘with (his) younger brother;’ and many others: as, 

‘every day ;’ ‘ a superintendent.’ 

a. Here also may be noted compounds with the negative 
prefix, eorres|M>nding to the at/iha privati\'e in Greek. 

In pure Sanskrit word.s, ^ becomes ^ beFore con.sononts, 
but in Hindi words of modern formation, is used before 
both vowels and consonants. Examples of Tatsama words 
are:—+ liati, ‘without end;’ (•^ + 

flRt), ‘unlovable;’ ^^ 1 ^, lit., ‘ not-God,’ i.e., ‘created 
existence ;’ Sk. fut. pas.s. part.), * not to be 

given.* Modern Hindi' Tadbhava compounds are:—ipniT*! 

tgR), ‘unknown;’ niififiin, ‘uncounted;’ sgsfifff, 
‘ill-fortune;’ (XP^+n^), lit., ‘not so,’ ‘other-like,’ 

is even compounded with a perf. port., as in vuDrtni, in 
the following :_arnra yi fWfPrr, ‘ the king awaked 

ere it was morning;’ lit., ‘ morning not having been.’ 

h. Under this head also include ‘ mutual,’ from xi^, 

‘other,’ reduplicated with a euphonic 9 . 

630. Many of the above compounds are adjectives, and 

yield no complete sense in themselves. Many others, 
although substantives, may al.<o be used in an adjective 
sense; in which case the adjective termination is often 
added: as, ‘gazelle-eyed;’ ‘having a voice 

like the cuckoo.’ But this is often omitted, and the 
compound is a<ed in its original form: as, ‘cloud- 

coloured;’ ‘having the form of a man.’ 
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Rem. Tlte»e mcnpotind« ll•Fd lhn« Bdjpctlrrlj- are coDvCandjr mrt witli 
in p<i«ll 7 , a* the prrdicatr* of an implied reliilive clau»e; o( which the 
ropnia, aiiialljr, and almott alwaji tlie relative alto, b aoezprewed. 
Exaniplet of lbi» cunttruction a ill he fonnd oa alraott every p"ge of the 
Rdmif^am. 

(I. In the vorj' <?oninion idiom in whicli the word »rnf, 
*naiiii',' follow!! a pro|>rr noun, a.H desi^nutinfv a person or 
objeet, the cuiiibinatiun, although its parts are usually 
separated in Hindi, must be explained as a Dependent 
Compound nouh, used adjectircly. Tims, fny WTR 
‘ a metuntain named llemaku{* represents the Sanskrit forui, 

b. Tlie word ‘form,* at the end of compound.s, often 
has the sense of ‘of,’ ‘eonsisting of;’ as, ‘‘M?a 

of error.’ But sometimes it may be rendered literally; as, 
* Hari in the form of man.’ 

631. Anomalous eompounds are formed with and 

as, SBfOTT^, ‘mere bone;’ ‘another 

country.’ irni infleets stjx final to Q in a pretMtding Tad- 
bhava word; as, ^ ^ *nr^ %, ‘from the mere 

seeing of these.’ ^ or is added to nouns to fonn com¬ 
pounds denoting ‘manner;’ as, ‘words of 

wisdom;’ ‘loving,* ‘kindly.’ 

632. Compound words arc themselves often (compounded 
with other words or with other compounds, thus forming 
Complex Compounds. Examples are;—‘food of 
six flavours;' a descriptive, involving a numeral compound; 

‘dwellers in air, on earth, and in water;’ a 
loeative compound, involving a (copulative of three members; 
HTWtiX;TrfT> JiC, ‘sunbeams-water,' l.e., ‘the mirage;’ srr*n- 
^WT ('TPn + ‘bearing various weapons;' an 

ace. dep. compound, useed dccscriptively, in which the accc. 
member, is itself a descriptive (compound. In the 

Prem Sugar, we have the anomalous quasi compound, 
for 
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a. In the Itdindyau and other poctr)-, we find complex 
compounds of great length; as, 

‘ cleanser of the filth from the beautiful mirror of the human 
soul;’ an accusatively dependent compound, involving four 
genitively dependents and a descriptive ; i 

RnW, ‘ having (their) nails and teeth, rocks, and great trees 

as weapons.’ 

Rrm. 8urh long eompoondi arr oflrn cxpUcnble by brgioolog with 
Uir liut nicnibfr, and proceeding rrgnlariy to liie They are In 

imitation of Sanekrit Idiom and are not admivible in prow, wliere the 
ponlpuiitioos are commonly preferred even for »hort pbraw*. Still, in 
prote, compound* of nlmple form are often n»ed, when the two Idea* are 
eoncelred of a* one rompoond whole; b», ’ wonliipper t^ 

I»rd;' ^ ‘‘he «P* 

* one who ban nubdoed the »ed»e*.* 

633. A* remarked f <tr3 (6). Uie law* of mndbi are alway* nei^lecled in 

all Tailbhaxa compound*, and very often, even where the elemenu of the 
compound are TaUamn. Thn*. e.g.. we find, ‘the 

Ilari: for fT^WT; ' bail.tone*,’ for 

• dlatracted with fear,' for , etc., etc.. 

634. In poetry, the parts of compounds are often 

inverted: as, e.g., lit.,‘joined with judgment i.e., 

‘ di.«creet,’ for Sk. ‘ deprived of the jewel,’ 

for ‘ destroyer of Mayan,' for *t«i*tei<«l ; 

‘every day,’ for ‘deprived of 

judgment.’ 

636. Before leaving this subject, it is important to observe Corop^ 
that a large number of Sanskrit words used in Hindi, arCpo,mon^ 
compounds formed with various prepositions. 

Tltc following li.«t contains the most important 

(1) • beyond a* in lit.. ‘ beyond limit," lafinltr.* 

(2) '^rfV. ‘above,’ ‘over;’ a* in ‘a ruler.* 

(3) • after a* in Ut., • after-born,’ • youngeral*o with 

noun*, a* in ‘ daily,* 
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(4) iniTT. ‘"Ithinu !n ‘the Interniil •enie,' • Ihe heert.’ 

(5) init ‘■w»yt’—iinplke detraction { at In * blame.' 

(6) ■^rf^T > * to,’ • lowardt;' at In vf^nnTt ' detlred,' • clioten.’ 

(7) ‘down,* — often impliet ditpara^meiit; at, 

' batlilnfr;' (alto the oppotile of * »lee,’ 'demerit.’ 

(8) Hit * to,’ 'toa-ard*;* at In *a mirror.’ With tlie 

derivatlret of JfJf, (and alio IJT and ^,) 'to gn,’ S^J rerenet their 
meaning;; at In mieieiei, 'roinlnj,' eontnuted with inTT, ‘g«lnj}’ to 
In tl»e verb SRIWI, * to come,’ from ( W + ^, ' to |{0 ’), 

(9) (^. ’5^, etcn) ’up;’ at In ^3?^. 'bomt' 

‘pmnonelatlon;' to alto '3 In (8k. +WTJ. 6t., ' to ttand up,’ 

' to rite.’ 

(10) ■^, ' near to,’ ’ down ’,' underat in ’ prepared,’ Ilf., 

'ttandinx nnder.’ It often givet a drpreciative teote; at in 

’ ridirnie,’ from ' to lan|fh.’ 

(11) f»|,’ down ’ (in conirait with ^7^), at in fsHW*! ,’ the conrlntlon 
(in Ix>gie);’ t*iQf , ’ tolidiiin|f.’ 

(IS) fifT fif. etc.,) ' ont,’ commonly hat Ihe effert of a 

negative; at in fq«4eiqi, 'withonl hiame;* 'without fault.’ 

(13) T|fx, 'around;’ at in tTfl^fTK^I. *»» atfendanf,’ lit., 'a walker 

around.’ It often hat merely an intentlve force; at in 'cum* 

pletely 61led.’ 

(14) H, 'liefore,’—hence often indiralea inperiority; Ihnt, UVT'lt 
'chief;’ mfrn. * effort,’ etc. Often Itt force it tcarccly appreciable; at 
In WTH (H + ^), ’ obulned.’ 

(15) Ufjf , 'againtt.’ • toward*,’ ’back again;’ at In ’a 

retpoiident;’ UffttkOI, ’ rccompente.’ 

(16) f^, ’apart,’ often denote* 'negation,’ 'tepamlion,’ 'ditlinction,’ 

etc.; a* in ’tepamlion;’ ' diicrimination;’ 

lf5| + ^), ’ proBtlea*,’ ’ vain.’ 

(17) ^1 ’with,’ (oppoted to fif); at in 'conjunction;’ 

qiim, ' 8ghting,’' war.’ But often iU forte it imperrepliltle. 

(18) Two or three Pertlan and Arabic intrparable prepoidtiont and 

other word* are alto compcmnded with noun* in Higli Hindi. Blott com* 
moo are the negative partirle* and • ** hi ’ without 

work ;’ f lfV4.> ’ not pretenl.’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ADVERBS. PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, 

AND INTERJECTIONS. 

I. Adcerba. 

636. The tables on the following pages exhibit a 
scries of adverbs formed from the five pronominal 
elements noted in § 255. 

637. Of the temporal lulrerb*, all whlrh coatain a labial rowel or DeriratiM of 
conMoanl, hare ariten from the combinniiun of the Saotkrit noun, retd 

(H. 6er), * time,’ with one of the pronominal elementa, a« appears clearly 
from the Bh<»jpuri forma. TJie forma coouininif rf are connected with the 
Sanakrit aerlca formed with the aulB* dd. aa given in the table. Jin. In 
the Bhojpurl aeries, U for Sanskrit yoai, • womb,’ hence • pliice’ or ' time 
of birth,' with alluaion to the doctrine of trauamigration. A'Aaai, in the 
Malthili aeriea, la for Sanskrit kekof, ’ a moment.’ The Magadlil and 
Maithill tlme-aerlea, fAiyo, Skipd, jahipi, etc.. 1 am Inclined to connect 
with the 8k. quantitative aeriea of pronomlnnla, iyat, etc., which in Ap. 

Pr. became ettia. etc.;* the A in the il. forma being merely enphonic, 
having been inaerted to avoid the hUtua occaaiooed by the diaappearanre 
of the it. Tiieae pronominal forma were already uaed in the obi. ting., 
in Ap. Pr., aa pronominal adverbs of place ; and may aa easily hai-e been 
employed to denote time, like the Hindi itme aicg. also naed adverbially, 
both in a locative and a temporal sense. 

Rem. Hoemie derives the aeriea, ai, etc., from the Ap. Pr. loc. aiog., 
eaaroAiB. ««<■•. **>* qo»«iR»‘tve prooominala, emce, etc.j which were 

a<^ aa adverbs of time and place.t But in view of the modem use of 
the forma in herd, aa in Bh., I still incline to prefer the etymology 
suggested above. 


Iluemle : Comp. Gramm. 438 (7). 4C0. 


t lb., $ 468. 
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TABLE XXril. PRONOMINAL ADATIRBS. 


Time. 


1 Pnr. Drm, 

1 Ren'atf Drm. 

1 RrUHtft. 

CarrtlmHt*. 

1 

tairrrattatirr. 

Proa, 

Bate. 


1 

M, BI. M. 

1 

M. fw. (M). 

n. f«. 

Mi. fM. 

H.H. 

1 • BOW.’ 

ff'mUag.f • Ibea,’ 

MM. ‘wbea.’ 

MM. ‘then.’ 

MM. ’wbea.’ 

B. 

'MM * 

V* 


Tftf 

MM. M^. 

M. 

» mS>. 

t* 


Rrtat. ated. 

M^.M^.M^. 

Me. 

»» ff 

H 


ft 

Mf:.Mi^.MMt. 

N. 


U 

%M%. 


%M%. 


JTf^. 

s v 


i^fMn.%^. 

Mf^. 


Bh. 

5 ^ ^ 1 • 

MfMTT.MMT- 

^f^M. 

^ ^ 1 ■ 

Mf. 

M«r^. 

Maa/ia^. 

ff'antin/f. 

tk 

mmmY. 

MffMB. 

MtfMTT. 

mmm\. 

MffMl. 

Ml 

PMfM. PMM. 
PffMT- 

Mi.MM.MIMj 

MTMtM. MTMni. 

fP'mmtinga 

1 

JkMTfM. MMM. 
Mff <11. 

M^. MM. 

1 

mm^m. mmm* 
Mf^. 

M^, MM. 

MMfM.MMM. 

Mfrtn. 

M^. MM. 

8k. 

1 

/T antiaff. 

»• 

1 

M^. 

M^. 


* Alto, ia the Sabiranpur dkirici, 

f Mliere may rnnn for the remote demonotratire is wanting^, the cormpoadia^ eoc* 
relaiirc it oted iastend. 






































TABLE XXIV. PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 


Place. 

1 

Prae. Dem, 

Remote Dem. 

Relative. 

! 

Correlative. 

laterrvgative. 

Prun. 

Qem. 


W. ’WT. 

(^)- 

R. fn- 


II.II. 

Tift, 'here.' 

• there.' 

'where.' 

'there.' 

'where.' 

B. 

M. 

t?»- 

■3H. 

• 

fjirt . 

Vp, P. 

Tnft# ^rt* 

Relat. meed. 

fiUT. VR- 
* wil. 

Rift- 

Me. 

^nf\- 

irriY. 


tt 

«rt. Rift- 
RiTit- 

Bun. 




mtf WT^^» 


Ka. 

trt. 

p- 


Ht. 


N. 

^rrft- 


^TTt. 

<11^1. Will- 

^Tft- 

O.B. 

Tft. tit- 

nfdsiH. 

f^. 


wt. %ft, «rf^- 

Bg. 1* 

R[i. 

Ar. 

sx\- 




R. 

xP^- 

'siP. 


1 TTf^- 


Bh. 

pffaiT. ff^- 

■^t. 

yvt. 

^4l> ^4(([• 

^ftnrr. 

HfTt. 

TtffflTT. 

*if4rt. kTR- 

^rat. 

Mg. 

t^wt. 

BidBt. ^ScTRt. 

' %a7Rt. 

1 ^nr^- 


5i^. 

»ll. 

prain.'Tft Tf^ 
jnre. jr^.* 


! Sfg^t ^• 

1 «r?l. 

1 

' Tin^* 

t ^iTt- 
RRR. Vl. 

8k. 

Tf- 

/r tmtiu/f. 

: 

7T^. 

41^. 


* I li*re »1 m> met with the folluwiag cerief a»ii^ed U» Tlrhut, though Grienon does not give it in his 
Hsitbill Grumman; rh^ 

f Is 'to what several places?'. 

2V/««r f*p 874.] 
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TABLE XXY. PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 


DiREcnox. 

1 Projr. Drmonttr. \ 

Hemnte Pfm. 

/Mmtirr. j 

CorrrMivf, 

i 

Interng. 

Pron.^ , _ _ 


m. fH (H)- 

1 

1 

H.fH. 

H.H. 

• hither.’ 

1 

1 

WT. 

* tbilber.* 

fi»VT. 

•whither.’ 

tTTVT. 

• thither.’ 

fnndT. 

• whither.’ 

Me. 





H. 

^fnft kn- 

ill 

?i| 

ill %H. 

Bh- ^.S HfT- 


il^. iTfT- 

flH. HIT- 

%H. HIT- 

Mg. PH. PTT* 



. i^?T- 


Ml- 1 


fam.ftiif. 

i»fT- 

fira. liif. 

1 

1 ?i»=fT- 

fH^. hW. 

fH5^- 

WC- 


* *****^'** , . 
t l■'»llon give* the followjojf WMtern of 

of ^VT. ^ HinduMtdmt-Englak DtcliuHara. tub. voc. rfl, 

J Alto uod SiTft; ^ employed for %7!. 

§ ^ optlooully prefixed. 

I Fulloo gire. elto the followtog •dduion.l eettero exrmnU of 

fTfX:, TnflT- f»TTt ""d »n»l.»goo» MjulTulrnU of <• 

4;orTe«pondIng formt ptrwmubly exUt for the other membert of the 
mrrie., Iml I h.re not met with them. See Hind.»tM-B*gliA D,clk,arf. tub. 
roc. cit. 
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TABLE XXVI. PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 


Manneb. 

j Prox. Dem. 

Remoir Drm. 

1 

RrMitt. 1 

Currelmtiff, 

lnlemgMtivf. 

1 

Pron., 

Elaas. 

1 


. i 

V. fv t.v)- 

We fW» 

B. fB. 

1 

H.H. 

1 

• tLn*.’ 

H'mlng. 

’t- 


aid. ‘bow?' 

•s. 

B. 



Mff. ^■ 
apf. fvv. 

iBf. Wt- 
Tft. lit. 

wf. Bff- 

M. 


i- 


Relalief aied. 

tBBt. 

Me. 



fiPfVT. fiilMT. 


bTbt.^^- 

N. 


VBtfr- 



BBifV 

O.B. 


n'anUn/f. 

fkfB. 

1 

fwfw* 

fBfiR.* 


JTfM. IfMT : 


1 

SUBlf.VffBT 
BIB, ?IBI. 

1 

BfBIT.BffBT 

iiB, %Br-t 

Ml. 

'«i|BI|,iV|Tf *ll< 
VTfM. ^MT.: 

8k. 


n'mnti»K. 

BBT. 

BBT- 

BBT. 


* Chaad iiu and . 

t Bliojpuri and Magndlii a<e in«trad of an analctgoua arriM, the proDominal adjectives of 
asanner, thus: Bh. etc.; and .Mg. VIC.B*1 > etc. 


I y optionalljr prefixed. 
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638. Of llie pronominal ndvrriM of pUrr, I formerly conofclfd lh(i*o 
ConUlulnif t, m* itui, nt, jatago, rtr.. willi the Sk. wrier in tra. But I 
now n^ree with lluemle* that wo niu»t rejp»nl there a» ba\ing ariren 
from the Ap. I’r. loe. riup... rttake, cle., of the <|uiintilBtive prunuiinr, 
rttia, etc., whtrh were o»eU a« adverb* of plare. Tlila will areuunt for the 
palatal diphtlion); in tl»e longer forma, a* my earlier explaniiliun did not. 
tin the other hand, however, I would atill refer the aerie* in Ada, or da, to 
the onion of the pronominal bare with the locative afAdae, inalead of 
referring the terinlnalion, with llocmle, to tlte Pr. old. auffix, Aaa.f So 
alto I would atill refer the SUy »'rie* with /A, atha), etc., to the tame 
origin, but not the .Me. forma in rfai, etc., which Bcnnira hat well 
illitatrated hy reference to the Opja exprerion, e d/r, • in Ihi* direction,' 
and the fuller MarAthI, Utailr, = i + Aa,/e, loc. ting, of A«rf. for the Sk. 
kat, 'hip.'! In aurh longer fonii* a* the Av. ifkiyan, Bh. igkarilif, elr., 

I would na»ume a* the tecond element a loc. ting., fkikJar, annh>gnn* to 
afAdae, but derived from the atrengthened ih-akritic riwit Iklk, for Sk. 
atAd. Iiideevl the word fhik4ai from thU nml, meniilng ‘a tuppurt,' ‘a 
reating.place,’ la common in Hindi. It U an anah>gy which anjiport* llm 
above ilerivatlon of theae adverb* from a/Adae and fklkoar, rather than 
from Prwkritic termination*, that Bhojpiiri prewut* an allemiitive acrir*. 
ik{/J, 6k(/J, etc., in which the Peraian noun.yd, of the aame meaning, hat 
been aubatituled fur tlkaae. 

639. Tlie adverba of direction. WA«r. etc., and llieir dhdeclic rriuivalenl*, 
are for the moi.t part difiivult of explaiiulion. Il<.en<le A would derive 
Mkar, etc., from a form htaka, connected with the Prwkiil qiinlitatlve 
pronoun, cr/y/Au (Sk. WyiiAn), an olil locative anffix, r, being added. 
Beamr* la Inclined to rouner: them with the Maratldi ">kor, * face,’ dim. 
from Sk. maA/iu, whence, by rontraetion, the aecond element would become 
mAar, aAor, dkar, kar, aa In the Ml. trmkar, tenher, H.H. Ukar. Bli. 
cAar, etc.il But the origin of theae forma appeara not yet to be 


♦ Camp. Gramm, p. 313. 
t Ih. 

J Camp. Gramm, vol. 111., 2C1. 

A Camp. Gramm, p. 315. 

I Comp. Gramm, vol. ill, p. 2fil. Iloemle derive* lhe*e form* ia 
mkar, etc., from the ohi. »temt Are, ema, ma, + r, of the Pr. quant, 
pronominal, ira, for the Vevllc Sk. icuf. Vld. Camp. Gramm, p. 3U8. 
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LS 640-642. 


«Ieiaoo»tnitrd. Tlir Rli., Mg., Rnil fornif, rne, ^ne, inme, ric., w«n, 
hoH'pvrr, lo be cleKrl}- derived fmm «he Ap. Pr. qoanlitiitive pruoiiun, rmca, 
the bic. of wlilrb, rmvahiu, w»a used at a pronom. adverb of miinDer a* well 
a* time. BaagAli aupplles the iulemiediate form, emoae, * here,’ ■ hither.’ 

640. From the loc. *ing. of Ihia iarae pranuniliml, I would now agree 
with lloerule * in deriving the pron. adverht of manner, imi, yig, and 
their vailanti. ’rtie*e come muat naturally from the Ap. Pr. loc. ting. 
rmni or eMraia, wbenre, firat, the aeriea, iml, im, etc., then the .Miy., laa, 
ira, and li.ll. ydy, eCr., etc. Tlie .lit. form*, rhatAi, ihmmJ, ihan, end, 
elr., are derived from the Iim:. *ing. of the ({uniitative pronominal, in the 
following ortler, taking the aeries of the proximate deiniio«trative as an 
example : Sk. tdfhhaA, Pr. din, or, with the pleoua«tie anflix ad (Id) 
added, almnd, whence, thanA, than, end. The i of IhmSi may possibly be 
the loc. caae-euding, but more probably the emphatic particle, i or hi, so 
that fhmndi b exactly H.H. aitdht. Similarly are derived tl>e remainder 
of the series. TIic Mewipi sulfixes, kar and gd, are from the Sk. verbal 
roots, kfi, ‘ to do,’ and gam, * to go.’ 

^kstie ^ 641 Tho emphatic suffix, or maj' be added to 

Adverbs. auv of the adverbs in the table. But ^ is commonly 
substituted, for the final vt of the series in ft. 

Examples arc;—(’4PTf\), ‘immcdiutcly;' Rift (RRft). 
*jti.at then fuft (Rlfft), ‘ ever;’ nft (rarely, ifft ft), ‘just 
here;’ ‘ anywhere,’ ‘somewhere;’ ‘just as.’ 

a. Tlie dialects similarly add 7, Ri, or a.s, e.f., Br. 
RfRjf, = Riaft; Riif, = f|^; wtlf,= Rj|t; wt, and in the 
Udmdyan, ^T3I»= Wt and Rmit, = ffijt ; .r/tr. sftlf, = aiWft, 
etc., etc. Map. has fur Rnft, In Naiptill, f disappearitif^c, 
^ or ff by snndhi appears as as in ‘ever; ’ »lfR% 

‘ quite near,’ etc. 

PottpositjoM $42. Ina.smuoh ns these adverbs are oriinnally 
substantive combinations, they may be followed by 
postpositions, thereby expressing yet other variations of 
the adverbial idea. 


Camp. Gramm, pp. 313, 314. 
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Examples are:—with %, ‘from;’ ‘ henreforth ; ’ 

aR ‘siiire;’ ‘since when?;’ ‘hence;’ ^ 

%, ‘thence; ’ %, ‘whence?;' with Hft^, ‘to what 

place?;’ with ‘of the present time;’ ^ HT, 

‘of what place?;’ with or etc.; TtH, 

‘till no»v;’ TW, ‘till when,’ ‘a,s long as;’ ng TT^I. ‘so 
long;’ tr^, ‘how long?;' Hft tT*l< ‘ ®s ns this, ‘to 
this degree;’ TTgt tW. ‘thus far;’ TIM, ‘how far?.’ 

For tm, ‘till now,’ ‘bv this time,’ Mdf. has 

< 1 . Tlicsc postpositions may also be added to the intensive 
forms : ns, ‘ from this very time;’ ‘ of this 

very place;’ lift S, ‘from some place,’ etc. 

643. Various other modifications of the radical 
meaning of these adverbs, are expressed by their 
repetition and combination. 

(1) Some of them may be repeated to express universality, 
distriltution, or indefinite repetition', as, '^f, ‘ whenever, 
followed by Tig fg in the correlative clause; ^ft t> 
‘wherever,’ regularly followed by Ttft itft; twt Wti ‘some¬ 
times;’ ^ft ^Tf, ‘in some few places.’ 

(2) llie relative may be combined with the corresponding 
indefinite adverb to express inde^niteness: as, wt, 
‘ whenever;’ Wft ‘ wherever.’ 

(3) Or the negative particle, if, may be interposed 
between two cognate adverbs to express a certain sort of 
indejiniteness: as, ^ ITf, ‘now and then;’ ^ i| wV, 
‘ at some time or other;’ ’I fiflr. ‘ somewhere or other.’ 

(4) Or the correlative may be combined with the relative 
adverb followed by the genitive postposition : thus, ^ % wT, 
* in the same way as before.’ 


644. For the pronominal adverbs of manner, etc., the 
oblique forms of the prouominal scries, etc., ^lable 

XII.), arc often employed. 
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Admbt of 
Tub*. 


n. 'Hic Sanskrit •«>,’ «K*eurs in poetry in 

Sanskrit phrases, chiefly in the fonnula, ‘let it be bo.’ 

b. Tlic 3rd sing, contiug. fut., of ‘to wi.sh,’ 

before pronominal adjectives is equivalent to an indefluite 
adverb; as, fam*n ’IT* 1^* ‘lunvsocvcr great it be.’ 

645. Besides the above pronontinal adverbs, are many 
others of various derivations. Very many of these, 
indeed, are, in fact, old locative cases of nouns. The 
follotving lists will be found to comprehend the most 
common. 

(1) Adverbs of Timex — 

{sk. ^1^’, Diui. vrr^j ^<1» -V* 

RBfq, ‘ before.’ 

WW (A'A. Rre'. Dial, sgn, ‘tonlay.’ 

^ (5A-. Dial. tiT^, mfRI, Wrf’yf, 

* yesterday,’ ‘ to-inornnv.’ 

TTfl. ‘at dawn,’ ‘early.’ 

port, from m), ‘ imnirdiotcly.’ 

xn:^ (A'A-- nT:; + ^1, Dial, xr^, ‘the 

day before yesterday,’ or ‘ tlie day after to-morrow.’ 

{Sk. + Dial. fl<T> flCl» 

‘ three days ago,’ or ‘ three days henee.’ 

arr^ft (-S/t. Vtl ^?), Dial. iRff. wff. ‘four days 

ago,’ or ‘ four days hence.’ 

(A*. fxT + ^ 1 , ‘at last.’ 
f»™ (•». ‘constantly.’ 

xjY^ {Sk. tr^Ttf.), Dial, 
tn%, trfif. ^ni[. ‘after,* ‘afterwards.’ 

or Dial. also ^ 

{Sk. ‘ again.' 

• Thi» U rvally ■ conjunctive partkiiilr, from or WF 

* to reinm.' 
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*itT. * at break of day,’ X. 

WTTWTT (A*- ‘ repeatedly.’ 

[>SA-. Jf + qtHi q Trr , fem. pen* s«njf.), about Meerut 
or * early,’ ‘ betimes.’ 

a. Tlie following: arc only dialectic; ^lit, ‘hitberto;’ 

{S/c. ?t-r^, ‘early,’ X, ’PtT, ‘immediately,’ and 

(contracted from , ‘always.’ 

h. Of tbc pure Sanskrit words denoting time, which arc 
used adverbially in Hindi, tbc following arc among the most 
common, viz.; certain compounds with tbc affix as, 

‘ once;’ ‘always;’ and. with the suffi.xes 

and and ‘sometimes,’ also 

‘perhaps;’ n iy iRI, ‘instantly.’ 

(2) Adverbs of/Vflfc:— AdmUof 

' ' PUc«. 

^nm {Sk. ‘ cLscwlierc.’ 

ftwz (Sk. HZ), and ir^, Dial. and ‘ near.’ 

mr (A’Ar. tn^). ‘over,’ ‘across.’ 

trre. Dial, tt^ and rnff, ‘near;’ and, reduplicated, 
trnij ‘on both sides,’ ‘ all around.’ 

tix (•S’*. HT^ ), ‘ on that side,’ ‘ off.' 

(Sk. Dial. ‘on that side;’ ^TTHTn:. 

^T <m T> ‘on both sides.’ 

Wrf^ (‘^*. ‘ without.’ 

jftrnt: (Sk. ‘ within.’ 

^»1, ‘before,’ and ‘behind,’ arc also used as adverbs 
of place. 

a. In the colloquial of the Upper Dudb, or and 

tnft or tn:^ are combined with TT^qi (.rfr. — in the sense, 
respectively, ‘ on this side,’ and ‘ on that side.' 

A. The following Sanskrit adverbs occur, fonned with the 
suffix viz.; ‘elsewhere;’ Tfqrq, ‘in one place;’ 

‘ everywhere.’ 
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(3) .\dverbs of Mimner :— 

and ‘suddenly.* 

WT^ (imp. 2nd plur. of WT^*IT% Hr. WtWV, ^TT^TF, in /Wot., 
‘so to s|>cnk,’ * as it were.' 

UZ (‘V*. liinl. also ^ (from Sk. root, 

tl^; past act. part, ‘quickly.' 

reduplicated intensive fonn, [JSk. root, tpT)t 

‘ exactly.' 

(A’A. ‘ fate'), ‘ perchance.’ 

[Sk. root ^), ‘slowly.’ 

fifqz (.9*. + TfZ?), ‘ very.’ 

(A'A-. ti^l, ‘on fiK)t.’ 

(A'A* Wy)» ‘ much,’ ‘ very ; ’ for dialectic forms, sec 

§:«18. 

[Sk. loc. sing. %^), ‘quickly,’ Dtal, %f^. 

(imp. 2nd plur. of Dial. JfTW^, »TT^, 

‘as,’ ‘so to speak.’ 

anrnnr (from Sk. root, w^r ), * incessantly;' also annrnTTT. 

^ [Sk. ‘truly;’ intensive form, 

■^, Dia/.'^fn. ‘freely,’ ‘gratis;’ intensive form, '%lT7nT. 

Dial, ift^, ‘gently.’ 

a. Tlje following are only dialectie:—C. or xrr^il', 

‘quickly,’ and 5 ^ 1 %, ‘slowly;’ tjfa (.S*. ‘very,’ 

‘ extremely;’ and in the Jldmdyan, in [Sk. T^)> ‘rather.’ 

It. Tlie conjunctive participle, of ^*n, ‘to do,’ is 
ofien used adverbially, fur ‘os;’ thus, finr 
iNft, ‘ 1 will count my birth as having home good fruit.’ 
Similar is the use of the Braj form, %; thus, ITT^ snq 
% ‘ they regard the man Kriajina as a god.’ 

r. 'Tlie following Sanskrit words are used as adverbs of 
manner, riz.(iB + ^WTTT, abl. sing, of fitn). ‘sud¬ 
denly;’ ‘very;’ ‘iuhnltely;’ ‘more;’ 

(abl. sing.), ‘/V «/;’ [Sk. inst. sing., 
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‘well/ ‘happily;’ %^,‘only;’ fuTUnc,‘incessantlyxn^, 
‘mutually;’ W, ‘JW;’ 

‘quickly;’ H*-. ‘Ixirn with,’ lienee, ‘naturally,’ ‘easily:’ 

‘truly.’ Sanskrit adverbs formed with the sulFix VT. 
denoting ‘distribution,’ ‘ kind,’ occasionally occur; as, in the 
Itdiiidyaii, »r«n4T, ‘of nine kinds.’ 

d. Here may he noted the Sanskrit particle, ‘like,’ 
which approximates the nature of an uftix, and always 
follows the word to which it refers ; as, ‘ like the 

scr\*ants of lluri' 

(4) Adverbs of AJfirmatxon and iVcffnlion. 'Tlie common 
affirmative adverl) is Huh. ^ and Iff; east of Bundcl- ud Xcgatian. 
khand, often tft, • yes.’ [P^^r*. ^r‘)* ‘ *ru>y»’ « 
common in affirmation, 'the negative adverbs are s|, 
and »m. ‘no,’ ‘not.’ Of these, is regularly used with the 
imperative only; never with the imperative; with any 

port of the verb. 

a. iff is often combined with ft and ^ in respectful 
address:* thus, aft ft or ft a-S ^ f»r^. 
aft ft 'Vr?rT» ‘how friend, bos Hifluis^Hk coineF Yes, Sir ; he 
has come/ 

h. Dialectic variations are;—for xfft. Hr, *klftf, 'Tiff, 
x^tffV, -ifor* nom., irff, *tff; 

modem eastern form, '•nff*!'®. tether variations are, *rr, "iit, 
irtf, and ilta.t For H7|, Kananji has and »nft; W*! 
or is also used. In Eastern Hindi, is always used 
for Jm. and. like that, with the imiwrative only. Variants of 
font are arf*l and fanj. 

c. ifr, ‘ indeed,’ Dint, ft, TTS or fff, is common. In the 
Jtdmdyan is occasionally used with a similar force. 


• Thrrr it a proverU. aft ^ ^ fifMT^. ‘wy Ji fyourtelf nod) 
yoo will Iw! railed Jt' 

t Kor the derivation of thete forint, vide 4 472. 
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u<nially witli as, Uf\ff ; or souictiiiies fa| precedes; as, 
fsiVt or 

d. Various Sanskrit nouns and ndjeetiecs are also used in 
affirumtions; as, ‘certainly;' 

Mrithout doubt;' f»r^, DM. fipt|f%, etc., 

‘ assuredly.' 

646. lirri* m«y bo iilw> nntod Ihf nernslonnl use of tlie pnrtirles 'SBTf , 

' wuw.' und , * tlms.* la ilioili piSHe llie^e ure never used rirejil at 
llie lie^fiiiiiliitf and the end of narrative*. Tlin*. at the heglnnin^r 
Prrm we have ^ fllWT ‘Now, the lir|r<nuluir of tlie 

otorj ;' and at the end of each chapter, we finil the |tartlcle ^f?f, whirh 
is •rarrely capalde of translation, hut is similar in force to the maritt of 
qmitation in Kii;flish. In Sanskrit, ffrt was alauva written at the end of 
a citation ; and traces of this u*a;rr are found in Hindi poetry. Thus, in 
the Ramavum, Jiff ITT •IfW ^ Hit I where iffit is, by .oarfA/, 

fur ^ ffW. »nd we may literally ti_n*late, ‘Holy Writ, saying So. has 
song his Kreatnes* ;* simply mark* the ne^cative a* the word, not 
of the writer, but of • Holy Writ.’* S(i alto, in prose, ^flT, os the first 
member of the compound ^tq if^, refer* to the nonn nr iionns immediately 
precedlngr; as, WITT ‘ Brohmi, .Vahr$k, rt at.’ 

647. The follonrin;' Persian and Arabic words occur now 
and then n.s adverbs in modern Hindh—(I) Pen.i or 

(aU), ‘quickly;' wTTfT (plur, of^U, ‘time'), ‘often;’ 
(s*;^), »’«//?., »rre?[ and ‘perhaps;’ 

(A,lysa), I'nfg., ^iil| and ‘always;’ (2) ^rah,: 

(AkJ'), vu/g., ‘ certainly,’ ‘ indeed ;’ ^ (/ 

‘especially; .*'id about Meerut, (for Ar. 

^Us), ‘only;’ (JXlU), ‘altogether;’ in»l (^), 

‘ naniely,’ ‘ that i.s to .say.’ 

648. Some adverbs and nouns, eouipounded, form u-seful 
adverbial phrase.s. Examples arc:—‘ el.sewherc;’ 

•f^r ‘never;’ V^» ‘slowly,’ ‘en.slly;’ infY 


• 'rtie meaning of thr passage Is, that the fW, while attempting to set 
forth the grrainrss of HJm, de<lures that it has not yet dune so; i.e., that 
hi* greatness is iucffuble. 
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‘else,* i.e., ‘(If) not, tiicn.’ Fur ire find in the 

Jlihnui/aii, wrftnr* *t^. mr, and »17T^. nlso occui’s, for 

‘ how nut ?.* 

649. ]SInny adjci'tivcs, especially Buch ns denote qu.intity 
or quality, arc os«l in their nninflected fonn as advcrlis; ns, 

and >TWr, {‘piMMl'), ‘well;* tfTfT* ‘a little;' 

(‘ preat *1, ‘ very.' So also is used ; ■»» »T*t %, 

‘ (iny) mind is so agitated;’ and, in Mtic-, tfUTf = 

M.H. 

Rrm. Bui in mint rnar*, nrlirre the adjertire Diii«t be rendered in 
KiiplUli n» an ndrerlt, it ie yet inliecteii n< a pruper adjertire; a» In tlie 
Shuknutala. wliere Miifharya says, f?? ^ ^*8^*^. * I »m tmly very 

mtaerable.* 

650. Conjunctive participles ure vorj" t»fteu ci|uivalciit to 

Kiiplish adverbs; as, ‘knowingly‘together;’ 

etc. Here we may also note the use of 8i^$. coiij. part, of 

ivitli nouns, adjectives, nnd numerals, funning 
ndvcrhiul phrases ; as, ‘ laltoriously;’ 

‘chiefly;’ TI8i TPI »ITil, ‘ singly;' tjf HIT^i, ‘ivith fare 
downwards.’ Further illustrations will he found in the 
Syntax. 

651. Finnlh', we may hero notice the participle ft, 
which may be placed after any word to render it 
empliatic. It may sometimes be tninslated by ‘just,’ 
‘ ver)*,’ or some similar word; often, however, its force 
can only bo expressed by a stress of the voice. 

«. After the pronumis Tif o»d ff, and often after itY and 
^ l>ccomes t;, and is written as n part of the proiiunn ; 
thus, ‘this very ;’ * that very,’ etc. For its usage 

with prunoininal plurals, sec ^ iKiS, and with the pn>iii>minal 
adverbs, sec J 641. Examples are:— ^ Tff 1^ 8n, 

‘ I was in tbc verj’ act of saying this;’ ftft Wlf, ‘just two 
came;’ ^ ‘ I have only one horse;’ 34? i| 


Adjrrtirt* and 
Partieipin a* 
Advetw. 


The Eniplmtic 
Panicle. 
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WTH , * he said this very thinj.’ For ^i-'* 
Mimetinirs H-ritteii; as, H>fWT %, ‘to a 

beautiful tvoiiiaii, everythhig is berominp.’ 

A. For ^ or Braj also has jf or gj. TIic final ^ or ^ 
is often shortened, and Anus-iitr is occasionally added. In 
one instance in the Ituinnymi (67/. A'.) "3 is imrdened to 
thus, ait *T»I ^ HHlt;. ‘ that which the very mind contains 
not.’ Sometimes the em|ihatie ^ or f havinp been elided, 
combines tritli the final inherent a of the word to which it 
bclonps; pivinp, c.g., such fonns as, O.D., for tt^> 

‘even one,' ‘just one;' X. ![% for 

c. In collo4|uiul Mafwdn, tnt ®nd ^ instead of ||^; 

thus, rjni, = ^^; ^ ^ NiW *5^,= 

an, etc., etc. 

Preporitioxs. 

652. 'W'ith the exception of those particles termed 
/totfjtositions, which are employed in substantive 
declension to denote the several cases of noun.s, and a 
very few other words, Hindi posse-sses no words of a 
strictly prepositiomd character. The words which, for 
the sake of convenience, are enumerated below, as the 
equivalents of English prepositions, are really sub¬ 
stantives in the obi. singular. Many of them, as, c.g., 
etc., actually occur in the nominative 
singular, tfY^, etc.; and when in the oblique 

singtdar, they not unfrequently are them-selves followinl 
by postpositions, as h, ti^, etc. In virtue of this their 
substantive character, they require the noun they modify 
to bo in the inflected genitive. Nearly all are masculine, 
and therefore require the precciling genitive in %. Tho 
few feminines are noted in the list, and of course inflect 
a preceding vr to 3Iuuy words which have been 
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enumeratefl as adverbs, are also used as prepositions, 
and will therefore be found in the following lists. 

653. The following take the noun either with or PirnoiitioM 
without the postpositions. In the latter case, the notm siny. ^ '^**** 
must take the oblique form :— 

7T^ WW), Br. 7T^, 71 ^, <l>cncath.’ 

UTT » * across.’ 

mt!, in Ham. nt, mff , xnftf, ‘near,’ ‘to.’ 

JWf. nrafr, N. nf^, ‘ l>chind.’ 
or f^wr (A'A-. Rr. f^w, < without.’ 

(-VA. and \V. Hindi, ‘between,’ ‘anion;;.’ 

[Sk. 91^4(^11, Br,y N. 9tir<l, ‘ for the sake of.’ 

^ (.SA. ‘with,’ + ‘ to go ’), ‘ with.’ 

‘ togctlier with.’ 


<*• ^ftpr, ‘with,’ properly a Sanskrit adjective, is used as 
the last member of a compound, as, Ittf ‘with love;’ 

but it also appears as a postposition, as, ‘ with 

the carriages.’ 

5. nro is also used ns a noun; c.g., in the Jldmai/a/i, 
‘ adorn (her) on every side.’ 


664. The following commonly require the preceding iwriri<m» 
noun to take the genitive postposition, viz. 


^a|, ‘before.’ For dialectic variants, see $ 645 (1). 
UTO, ‘around,’ ‘on both sides.’ 


{Sk. .Vrff. ($ 172), ‘over,’ ‘above.’ 

[Sk. tijiji), ‘ towards.’ 

4TTT {Sk. , ‘ a door ’), ‘ through,’ ‘ hy means of.’ 
fwnz, ‘ near.’ 

siYn (.%. Br. vfH. ‘ under.’ The Garhwdli form, 

inflects the preceding substantive ns a true |>ost- 
positiou; as, ^ giffT ‘ under this tree.’ 
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nisIerJir 


?ss 


X. fiRTSj ‘ncnr.’ 

Htid < instead of.' 

▼TfT or A', ‘ tvithoiit.’ 

A’, firw^. < n itliin.’ 

?rTT part, of JTTTTfT', ‘ in con.se«|ucncc of,’ ‘ beranse of.' 
(l»otf. pjirt. of i^T,, ‘for,' A*. wif, snj. Bag/,. 
’Tr5t, finrt, -V/. S|m, 5ri?r. 

?nn. ‘ witli,' X. fHTTs. 

mrfi. Hr. j/„Y. 

X. ?rtg, nlM> ‘in front of,' ‘l>cfore.’ 

Tft ("V^. ^ 1*1 , ‘at,’ ‘at tlie liousc of,’ wlipiirc also or 
tnif, ‘towanls,' ‘tOj’ssTfni, and soinctimrs ai^. 

‘like,’ rcfpiircs the preceding genitive to take the 

h III. form, 

/<• anrr^, ‘cipial to,’ ‘like,’ comniouly reipiircs the genitive 
«ith ^; hut I have noted an instance in u’liieh it is made to 
icrec in gender with the uuiin to which it refers ; thus, ^ 
♦lint ^ anrn^, ‘ a woiunn like a mother.’* 

655. Only dialectic arc the following:—A', etc., ^ {.V/i-. 

▼®I'» ‘to, ‘ near, =11.Ff. mti; this often takes the preceding 
III an in the ohliqiic form without a postposition; iT\n {M-. 
arrw'. ‘nith;’ in the Hum., aTfa:aT (A*. . ‘like;’ 

«lit,= #|titf, ‘for,’ ‘by reas4m of;’ ‘for,’ ‘in coii- 

si'lemtion of;’ in eastern Hindi, ^, = faT^, ‘for;’ J/of. 
V^i ‘>>cl«n';’ A*. ^»|, jrfat, * under;’ int^, ‘ to,'= fl.II. ttW : 
f^'3, trfg, ‘towa rds^lffq|. ‘except;’ artfit,*in,’‘between;’ 
\p. ‘like;’ artf^, ^{aiY, ‘almvc;’ aranff, nt, ‘near.’ 

656. to lUjputanB. thnie n-ord* «hlrh In High lllnitl nrr u*ril witli 
Ihe grnlllre a* p<».||M>»itloii>, arc ofirn ron»tn)<il as prrillcntlvc adjrrilvr*. 
and made |u agree iriili iIip •nlijcct of Ihr srolrnrr in grndcr and nunilMT. 

’rhii*. ^ %, = H.I1. tff i|^ .hr U 


Compare the .Vifoin “*•»«. 5 OoG. 
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MiimI mej’ but ^ t. *‘Itr •» »ealMl Iwlilnd 

Itirr,’ triirre iiigli IliiiiK nuu]<l hare CflUi|MUT tlir rrinarks 

cuacrnila^ i *7-. 

657. The fulloninc Sanskrit words, with a few ttlhers. SamVrii. 

IV j • ••• 1/ . ... _ ami 

arc oltcn used m lliiuh in a ])rc|>ositionul sense:— ^^TifTT : .\i«bicPi«- 
‘ after;’ ^rwtT. ‘ aceordinjr to;’ '3QTT«?!, ‘after;’ teTTm, 

‘for,’ ‘beeanse of;’ ‘on neeoinit of;’ f^Tf (oftener 

and fuq'Oflj ‘ txnitrarj' to,’ ‘npainst;’ or 

also ‘ in resjicet to,’ ‘ about;’ ‘near ;’ vtt/g. 

ftl. ‘by reason of.’ 

658. Tlie following Persian wonis are often u^ed in 

iiKMleni Hindi' as prepositions;—‘ "‘Itlnn fr? 

(j/), ‘about,’ ‘around;’ in the Doab, 

in the Hinialayas, or »rfsr^, ‘near.’ is 

even used in literature, ns in the Slntkuittald\ ^ ^ 

‘ 1 'vill eaiiip near the grove.’ TT^JT l/e«i. 
takes ‘coneeming.’ 

659. 'Tlie following Arabic words arc also niiteli ifMid as 

prepositions by Hindi-speaking people:—‘ instead 
of;’ fdnsTPS (—»L>.), ‘contrary to,’ ‘against;’ • 

‘without;’ ‘in exchange for;’ ‘ by 

reason of;’ (Jso)* ‘after;’ ‘without;’ 

In the Doah, TtTfvtt, ‘according to;’ 

«rT% * fnr;’ (sr-r-)* ‘l»>' reason of;’ 

(1^), ‘ except,’ ‘ besides.’ 

u. 'The following are feminine, and require ^ with the 
preecding noun:— tjrrftTT ‘for,’ ‘for the sake of;’ 

‘towards;’ ‘ ‘l“ *1'® matter 

of ;’ fipH^ ‘concerning.’ 

CoxjrxcrioNs. 

660. Copulative conjunctions arc the following:— 

{xfc. ^ntr). Hr. ft, 

XWTi Hagh. ‘and;’ Mar. A'. '5rf»t, ‘also;’ fqrr:, 


Copdatir* 

Coojuactiont. 
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AdirrmtWfl 

C'uujUMtioM. 


INsjuaclire 

Coiijunctiaiw. 


• asrain,’ * moreover.’ For ‘ also ’ {Sfe. ^ f q f f, Pr. fqff ), the 
San>krit ^fq, suinetiines with elision of q|, {fq, is used in 
imelr)- only. also ^ and qfi!, is used for fqt^, 

resumptive, ‘again,’ in eastern Uindi; and in Naipdll, 

661. The most common Adversative conjunctions are 
qr^ (S% ’»< + 5 ), in NaipdU, Ttva, ‘butqt), 
Br. ‘yet {Sk. qT’?), ‘but,’ ‘nay.’ 

«. But the common people in the N.W. Provinces very 
ittniniunly use the Arabic ^XJ, itfqm, for ‘hut;’ and 

the .\rabic jSh, qf^ (also, vulg., qf^qq and q^i, for qTTff, 
which latter is never used by the common people. Equally 
rare, and u-sed only in poetr}' and scieiiti&c writing, is the 
Sanskrit f^, = q7^, ‘but.’ Tlic Persian JU, qqtc, ‘but,’ 
‘ e.\cept,’ is often used by Urdd-speaking Hindoos. 

662. Tho Dhjunetive conjunctions are qr and qqqj, 
‘ or.’ Tlie Arabic b qr is often preferred to these by tho 
common people in the N.W. Provinces. Tho negative 
disjunctives, ‘ neither,’ ‘ nor,’ are expressed by repeating 
the negative participle q with each successive clause. 
‘ Else ’ or ‘ otherwise ’ is expressed in Hindi by the two 
particles, qqt qt. Of these, q^ belongs to the protasis 
of an imcxpressed conditional clause, ‘ (if this is) not 
(so), then.’ In NaipAlf, for qfT iff, we have qqr:, or the 
phrase f^fqs q%. 

«. fq is sometimes used as a disjunctive, especially in 
alternative questions; as, qqr ^ fq q^» ‘ will you 

go or not ?’ The Sanskrit fitqT (or fqqr), ‘or,’ is occasionally 
found in literature, fq is the regular disjunctive in N’aiptUf. 

b. The 3rd sing, coating. fuL, qit, of qr^qi, ‘to wish,’ is 
often used disjunctively in two successive clauses for ‘ whether 
. . . . or;’ as, qrt qt^ qtf q qT%, ‘whether he come or 
nut.’ For the second qqqr may be used. 
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c. The inleiTOCTtivc similarly repeated with nouns, 
must also be rendered * whether’ . . . . ‘ or/ as, ^ ^ ^ 

Ttn, ‘ whether njen or women.’ So in Noipdlf is used 

663. The Conditional conjunctions are trfe (Sk.) orCawUtioi^ 

* \ / Cjojbocuooi. 

and, much more commonly, ‘if,’ Dial. « and 
Tlie Persian is often used for tft by Uiudoos 

familiar t^dth Urdii. In ^uiiNllf ; it 

always follows the clause it conditions. 

664. The Concessive conjunctions are tfl, 

‘indeed,’ Tnafl, ‘although,’ and ‘nevertheless;’ 

both iiarfu and ntrrft are Sanskrit. But, colloquially, 
flfr... is used for Twfq, and wt or for nwrft; 
as, art WPT an! etc., ‘ even though you 

sliould forsake me, yet,’ etc. 

«. Dialcctie variations are, for rit, Itr. 7^, in Ilom, 7r3 
and 71; for arefri, Ildm. ar^fq, Dr. aftif, N. 77 % ttIw 

(always final); for TtWtfq, 7T^, M. THlfW; for 7ft»i>, Dr. 
ifVlfj TtV^ and lit qt^. 

b. sometimes followed by Tft in the same clause, is often 
nearly equivalent to * although 17 T, * yet/ or q^WT, may then 
iiitruduec the consequent clause. Thu-s qf ^ STIT Tit 
Xr%>‘eveu though he should kill me/ TTtW ^ Vtttt 

‘ though property all go, but virtue remain.’ qrft 
may be thus used fur . 

e, lit sometimes has a coneessivc force = Eng. ‘ still.’ 

d. {Pers. ‘although/ is only heard fron> 

Urdu-speaking Hindoos. 

665. The Causal conjunctions are ‘ for,’ Br. 
qqtfqi, qJtfqi , and qqtir, iN"* q^nro and qqrq^ H^n, fqiwq w 
(final), ‘ because.’ The Sanskrit noun, ^qr, ‘ reason,’ 
is also used os a causal conjimction, = ‘ because.’ 
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lllatitc Cos* 
JuiKtIutU. 


Final Con¬ 
junct inns. 


Vocntiii' 

IntctjrctiMU. 


Mtxvltnoconi 

lotorjrctioDi. 


666. Tlie common JUatice conjunction is nt, X. ir«, 

‘ tlion.’ After iff in the protntis of a compound sentence, 
ift is often used in the apodosit in an illative sense; as, 
Iff ^ unrr Tprr ‘ as he has come, I shall 

thei'efore have to go.’ Under other condition.^, the abl. 
singular of the pros. dem. pronoun, in, viz., %, Bt\ 

lias the force of the illative ‘ theicfoi'e.’ 

667. The Final conjunctions are f^, ‘that,’ and, more 
emphatic, the aid. siugidiu* of the relative pi-onouu, 
f^Tt, ‘ in order that.’ Xaipjtlf uses the conj. |)art. 

lit., ‘sjiying,’ a//er the final clause. 

a. No ne|;Btive Oiiai conjunetion exists except in the 
NaiiKili, liMif; its pla«'c is supplied liy the 3rd sing, coating, 
future of the suhstuntivc verb, with a negative before as, 

ft f«i or ^ fr f^. 'Hie Persian ii\j = fn%, 

Mongs rather to Urdu than to Hindi. 

IXTEIUEtTIOXS .VXD EXCLITICS. 

668. Vocative interjt'ctions are the following:— 

f, ^ or ft. ftTT. mfl, IR, fr. ‘ O.’ Of tlicsc, f is 

the most respectful, and must l>c used to superiors; ' 

ftt! and also iwft, may l)c used in addressing e4|uals or 
inferiors when no displeasure is intended. and or ^ 
always indicate some degree of displeasure or disrespect; 
the final n of these thice is always changed to ^ in con¬ 
nection with a feminine noun, ff and ^ (^) follow, 
and the others mentioned, precede, the noun with which they 
ore connected. 

669. Various emotions are expressed by the 
following:— 

^ expresses pity, in, de.«pondency, approbation and 
suqirise, ‘ bravo,’ ‘ well! ’ expresses praise, ‘ bravo,’ 
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‘well done!'; fTIl fTH, also fr fi and ‘alas!’; ^fYfTTI 
= ‘twice a pity;' Trff (aiso ’fif), is ‘merer!’, lit,‘save!'; 
^ and liVf, ‘oil,’ express pain or dispnst; arn ‘ hurra!,’ 
lit., ‘vietory!’ ‘victory!;’ ‘fie,’ expresses disgiist. 

\et other interjectiuns arc, f\ni, ‘shame,' also tviETT; 
‘liegoiic!’; ‘hush!’; ai\, ‘lo!’; fini, ‘pshaw!’; 

{Sk. jg + vf*ii . ‘ salutation! ’. 1 have also found used ns 

an adjective with a noun; as, ‘a welhsaid word.’ 

670. Tlic usual words of salutation ainun^ the Hindoos 
are, to eqiuUs or inferiors in caste, ■^t»T TT^f ! //«w»!; 
to Bruhmans, wnmTTi'Olieisanec!'; to Euru|)enns or .Mu- 
hamnieduns, ^fWPR, lit., ‘peace!’; or, still more respectfully, 

lit., ‘ service I 

671. TIic following interjections arc also used in the eol- 

lo<|uiul of some parts of the country: UTmr (Pers. jLl), 
‘well done!’; ^ ^ and express disgust; calls at¬ 
tention; f 2 , and ftf ‘liegonc!’; fitj and 

TT*! ‘Alas!' ‘woe!’; lit., ‘.Mas ! nurse,’ or ‘iiiuther!’. 

occurs in the JldMifynn ; thus, the slave girl Kuharl 
«uy.s Tnff ^ ^ WWT, ‘Alas! what have I de¬ 

stroyed!’. It tN'curs also in the Shakuntutd. 
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Gcaikr. 


Xombcr. 


CHAPTER XII. 

SYNTAX. 

672. In this chapter will bo treated, in the first place, 
the functions of the several parts of speech under 
their various modifications in respect of number, case, 
tense, etc., and, in the second place, the construction 
of sentences from the material thus exhibited. The 
former may be termed Analytic^ the latter, Synthetie 
Syntax. 

Pabt I. Analttic Syntax. 

Gender and Number. 

673. Little needs to be said hero as to gender. It is 
chiefly of importance to observe that occasionally, when 
a noun denotes an object of a different gender from its 
own, it is construed as having the gender of that object. . 
Thus, though ^ is masculine, we have s ft^ ii y r, 
when it refers to Shakuntaldy in the drama of that name. 

674. The singular number denotes unity, the plural, 
plurality. To this general rule there are three ex¬ 
ceptions. 

(1) Tlic singular mav be used for the plural in a generic 
sense, to denote a c/umj as, rwift H ^ 
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///., <bnHc-born women desert the liusband ^ WT *it 
* to god, man, and sage, there was great joy.* 

a, Tliis generic singular must not be confounded with 
those cuses in which the plural tcrminution is simply dropped, 
leaving the noun, although plural, iu form like the singular. 

Tills takes place regularly when the plurality is already indi¬ 
cated by some attributive of the noun, as in the following: 

‘ in a few days^ WTtT f^Ult » 

‘these two things appear untrue;* u^TTf ‘eighteen 

queens.’ 

Sometime.^ the plural inflection is also omitted, where the 
indication of plurulity is only in the predicate; as, 

"it wit'i, ‘her companions are stnnding in her scn'icei.e., 

‘arc waiting upon her.' 

Rrm. TiiU omUtlon uf the* iilnrnl Irniiination ovriirf rlilrfljr in tli« 
nomiuntivr of fern, niiuus, nnil U |irulmtily tH-rtiiiiin^ more nud more 
common. Bui io mrli rn>e«, wtirrr llirre {* on ruipimsit on the 
plurality, the plural lodertloii i« rrtninrd : na. ^ ’BTTf 

1^, * he gave hit two dnughter* iii iimrrlagr.* 

(2) Tlic plural is used for the singulur to express mpecti Flunlfti 

as, in the following: ipn^ ^ ‘ the 

star of my eyes, S/ir! KfiiJjii I'fnmd* 

(3) A very few Ilinih' nouns nre idiomntirnlly used in the Idioautic 
plural, where English would require the singular. Examples 

arc found in phrases formeil by 3]]^, twnff, and aiTf^ with 
JT^err, ‘to die of hunger, of thirst, of cold.’* So also 
‘ price,’ »rni, in the sense of ‘ fortune,’ ‘ lot,* ‘ vision,’ and 
tffjnrrr, ‘ news,* ore very cummouly construed as plurals; ns, 
also, sometimes, irarns, ‘ welfare,’ and irnif, ‘ life,’ with allusion 
to the (sup}H>8ed} five vital airs.’ 


* In inch idiomi the inilrctioii clrarly rctaint its original icnae ai 
a grnilire tertnlnnlion= Sk. VimSf , and b to bo ozpbinrd as a geuiiive 
of eanar, ai in aoeb phraact at IfT f , ' exhausted because of the 
way.* Vid. infra. Syntax of the genitive. 
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8u^Iee< 

Nominatitc. 


rrtJinto 

NnmtMtive. 


OkjmiTe 

ActnutiT*. 


Of the Nominatite. 

675. Tlic Aouiiiuitwe is used, 

(1) As the gnuninntical subject of the verb ; as, 

% ?nii ‘ the woitls of the sage will bi*comc true.’ 

(2) It is found as the predicate after numy iutransitive 
verbs, os in the following examples :— 

^ < what an afflirtion to a man 

IS old age!’; TTfY - ^ ^ ^flTT W^'Y^. ‘this 

.... IS liocoiiic the support of my walk ^YnY WTV 
SlfT^»rr, ‘he sliull Ih? calletl Go/d Ndt/i;* iff 'df ^1> 

< he was counted a transgressor.’ 

(3) it is soiiietinies use<l for tlie vocative; thus, ^ 

flITf *Ddudsnr called and said, Sou!’. 

(4) It somctiuics stands independent by unakotouthuH ; as, 

WfiriW i “ft ‘the great king—he is seated;’ irretN’tn 
Vt ^ ^Y^ ^ liY ^^rrfY ‘ sacred science 

and militor}' science,—these two confer high rank.’ 

(5) It is soinetinies used fur the genitive, absolutely, with 

the infinitive; as, e.g., in the phrase, ITT li^i ‘the 

noise of the breaking of the bow.’ 

0/ the Aectualive. 

676. The aeauafive is used to denote (1) the direct 
object of a transitive verb; or (2) local or tomixiral 
relations. 

677. To denote the direct object of a transitive verb, 
we may employ either the inflected accusative with 

or that form of the accusative which is like the 
nominative. Simihirly, with the perfect tenses of 
transitive verbs, the object of the action may either be 
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put in the dutive of reference wnth or in the 
nominative. But these two coustructious or the two 
forms of the accusative are by no means interchangeable. 

Rrm. Tlie rorrrrt n»r of llir«e two nllpniBlirf rurm* kimI rnnotnirtion* 
i* prrliB|>« the ino»t (liffinill thing in the ilinili Unguage. Only hy 
extru'ivr and continual rnuling nf native laatka and ioiig inlerrourw witli 
the |>ro|ilr, rnn tlie fureigner Itecume aide to u>e them with idhimatio 
aecarary. But tlie folloiring princifilea and illaatraliont will, it U Imped, 
at lea^t throw tome light un the anhjert. 

678. The gcnenil principle which regulates the use of of ^ 
these two fomw and constructions is the following: 
when it is desired to emphasize the object us 8[)ecific 
and individual, the accusative with ^ must be used; 
othenvise, the nominative form is to be preferred. 

(1 ) Under this general head, oljsorve, that in the cxiso 
of nouns denoting rational beings, whether they 1 h.‘ (a) 
generic, or (A) ndative tenns, or (c) proper mimes, the 
accusative with ^ is more commonly prcferre<l. 

rt. Under this head c.\uiM|des arc: («) of peucric terms: 
g l f uq 't fwirr, ‘lie took ihis) rom|>anious with (liiiii} 

VIQV ifr ^ ‘ why will you mind such a coward ? 

(/,) of relative tenns: fm ^ ^11% SRT, ‘ 

imtnedintrly on e>ceinp his motlicr, began to say;’ 71'^ 

HUt ^ W «l5i, ‘ the eonncillurs, seeking around, 

began to kill the worship|>ers of J/uri:' (c) of pro|»er names: 

5WT*rt, ^Jtumi/er i-nlled the sage darg-' 

% ’IWTgT ^ >iWI, ‘ A«»m sent lUikusur a i» % q | 

^ trra 'nil the milkmaids took Krishf and 

went to Jmwli' 

N.D. ^arnrti 'to call,’ as implying a definite object, almost 
invariably requires the accusative witli rff. 

(2) Conversely, for nouns denoting (a) irrational .Vom. Fum oi 
beings, or (6) inanimate things, or (c) for abstract terms. 
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the nominative form of the accusative, or, with the 
perfect of transitive verbs, the nominative case, is much 
more commonly preferred. 

fi. Examples are (a) of animate, irrational bcinpfs: afti 
^^ 1*1 nit, ‘ they began to pasture the cows ;* 

‘they drove off the calves to graze:’ (A) of innni- 
tuatc, material objects: % vr*rr Hftlll , ‘ S/iri 

Krixjitf enlarged bis body;’ nfil ?rtaT, ‘let us eat (mir) 
lunches here:’ (c) of abstract tenns; "5j a| 

‘do not take my fault to heart;’ fare ^ ^5^ WTffT if 
nn HT ^ Vaf ^ttn ‘ 1 destroy all the wealth of him to 
whom I show favour.’ 

(3) Although the use of the two forms of the accusative 
or the two alternative constructions of the object with the 
perfects of the transitive verbs, is regulated to a great extent, 
especially in the colloquial, by the above principles, still it 
must be observed that other subordinate considerations often 
limit and modify their application. 

a. When it is specially intended to denote the object of the 

verb as indefinite, the nominative form is preferred, even 
when referring to rational beings. Thus in the Prem Sagar, 
Kans says, sitwt iTftfl at living girl 1 mil not 

give thee;’ where the omission of lit, making the expression 
indefinite, adds to the emphasis. Similar is the phrase, agnt 
*1 ‘you have killed children;’ referring to the 

general massacre by Kam. 

b. On the other hand, when it is desired to indicate the 
object ivith special definitenens, the form mth lit may be 
employed even with nouns denoting irrational objects or 
abstract ideas. I'he accusative with lit will therefore gene¬ 
rally be preferred when the object of the verb has just been 
mentioned, or is well known. Thus, ?ftaft 

^ ^irfT TTSt, ‘throwing the mortar (i.e., the mortar 
previously mentioned) obliquely between those two trees.’ 


I 
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Again, we have, ’TTm lit li t iftn ‘ one over¬ 

comes this illusive power.’ Here ift indicates rmn ns the 
imrr first mentioned in the previous context,* tvlicre, it 
sliould be noted, the nominative form of tlie accusative is 
employed, thus; vnit mm ^ ‘remove your illusive 
power.* 

c. Again, in the case of plural nouns, when it is desired 

to denote the object collectively, as a doss or a totality, the 
accusative with ^ is employed; but when it is rather to be 
denoted dhtributively, os a plurality, the nominative form of 
construction is preferred. Thus we read, tl^ jrft 

m3 fmift tit mw it» ‘taking (his) 16108 wives with him,’ 
—where ^ denotes the object collectively; mr % wtfwfwirt 
^ ^mmi ‘he called the astrologers,’—where ift denotes them 
as a class. But in the following, the nominative form of the 
accusative denotes the objects as a plurality ; mt? % Wt fmf 

what signs has your Majesty seen?’ 

d. The choice between the two forms for the object of a 

verbal action is frequently detennined merely by a regard to 
euphony. Thus, especially, when an accusative and a dative 
occur in close proximity, the nominative form is often pre¬ 
ferred fur the direct object, simply to avoid the disogreeable 
repetition of ipf. Thus, ^ % tpfTTT ^ ffm 

‘ I have given your sou to Rohini ;’ “If mipnft iff i niw m ^ 
mift % ^ ‘ CluSrumatf, who is betrothed to A'rW- 

bramd, I will not give to him.’ 

e. So also, again, the one form may be preferred to the 
other simply out of regard to the rhythm and balance of 
clauses, so much aflfccted, even in prose, by Hindi writers. 
Even a fancy for a rhyme may determine the choice, not 
only in poetry, but in prose writing. Thus, irfY 


* Prem Sdger, Adbj. Uxxvil. 
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Tofnat* 


V»T>A with t«(i 
.leciuatiTii*. 


flXTF ‘ I»ns any one seen anywhere niy lioy, Kan- 

hdi} —wlicrc flPfrf is apparently preferred to Vflt «« 
order to rhyme witli wliieh ends the previous clause. 

Every pape of the Prem Sdgar, with its artificial, rhyiuiiip 
style, will illustrate this remark. 

/. Finally, the accusative with ^ must alivays lie employed, 
when otherwise the expression uiiplit lie ambiguous. 

679. Many verbs, truu.sitivo and intransitive, may bo 
nsetl with an accusative derived from the same root. 

n. Observe, this cognate accusative is invariably used in 
the nominative form; and rarely, if ever, without an attri¬ 
butive adjunct. Thus, ijJt "Wt Ct, lit., ‘what kind 

of walk arc you walking ?’; 

‘cuckoos were uttering their pleasing notes;’ rffig 

wT’JItn %, litn i't* ‘aii^^* preat talk,’ i.e., ‘he speaks Iniast- 
fully;’ ftnnf^ % -3^1 ^ 3"^ mr ^rrOf *h*. soldier Ix-at 
him a great beating.’ 

680. ilany verbs may be precedeil by two accusa¬ 
tives. Wo may liere distinguish two cases. 

(1) Tlie verb, commonly a causal, may take one accusative 
of the person, and a second, either of a jierson or a thing. 
In accordance with the above principles, the jicrsonal aecusa- 
tive reguliu-ly takes and usually, though not invariably, 
precedes the other. 

(2) Verbs signifying ‘to think,’ ‘to suppose,’ ‘to make,’ ‘to 
name,’ ‘to appoint,’ etc., take a second accusative definitive 
of the first The first may be termed the oh/ectire, and the 
second, the predicative accusative. In this case the objective 
accusative, ns more sjiecific, commonly, tbougli not always, 
takes and the predicati\’e accusative is put in the nomi¬ 
native form. 

Examples arc, under (1), ^3 «fr Wlil trffrra * be 

will put vestments on all;' ait ‘ I "ill 
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fcctl all with s«reetiucatsand under (2), 1J»? Wl *11?^ 

ft, ‘nliat do you call tliis?’; (H 5^) fTO ^ f, ‘tliou 

hast made this a pretext ;* ^ ^ 1<> ‘ 1 regard 

this as sufTeriug.’ 

681. The accitsativc is ttsed with a verb of motion to AteimtiTt «i 

Tinw ana 

denote the place to which, as in the hdlowing example : i*!**- 

f fq wrgT ^ *bc pleased to go to IIusIlHajair* 

682. It may also denote absolutely the time at which: 
as, 

Wlfy ‘on the I4th of the dark half of the 

month Kdrtik;’ 'trn! ^ ^ 

permitted to bathe at night.’ 

N.n. TItc postposition b often omitted from both the loral and 
tempornl neniMtive. 

683. The aceu-sative with ^ and its cquiralents *11 1 
etc., is also used in accordance with the principles altove 
indicated, in Imtli early and modem |Kietry. But iti archaic 
poetry the inflected accusative in ff (ff) is often iisimI for 
the analytic accusative with liY, .subject t«» the same general 
conditions. Examples of both foniis arc ns follows: it 
fin Hn Wf *rn> * who regard the sun as their own friettd;’ 

Xig TT*» M ‘ keep ltdm iu whatever ivay (you 

may);’ ny %fi tliftf v(i ‘t^ay! what pauper shnil I 
make a king?’; **hc sage extolled 

Jiag/aihar.’ 

684. It is important to observe, however, that in Hindi 
poetry the laws of grammar often yield to the necessities of 
the measure. Even agreement in gender and numlaT is 
often sacrificed to the exigencies of the metre. Moreover, 
in archaic poetry, the mcMlero analytic accusative is but be¬ 
ginning to appear in literature. Hence the nominative form 
of the noun is constantly employed for the accusative, with a 
license which in prose or in the colloquial would be quite 
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Ia0«ctad 

AemittiTM 


ObjtrtiT* 

Duirt. 


inadmissible. Tims, c.g., in the folloiring^ stanzas, prose usa^ 
n-otild hare demanded and fzf 

zrr^ arpift, ‘we thought the Pirst Man to be a mortal;’* 
yWT^, ‘then the lord of men summoned 
Fasifhi t and so in almost every stanza of the Udmdyan. 

685. The Inflected form of the ooao elone U nerer nited In modem 

Hlod! for the object of ■ verb. Bat it ehould be noted tiint la PermUiIve 
and AcqaUItlre rompmad verb*, ni aIm lamctimet in Desldemtlree, the 
inflected iiiflnitire In tj alone, or, in the Rdm^jfvn and other Eastern Hinili, 
tiie inflected verbal nonn In as In ‘he liegan to gn,* it 

4e fact« an acenaatire nndcr the government of the fuliotring vrrii. 
Similarly it to be explained the colloquial Braj and Kaoanji idiom, in 
such phrases at, %% ^ ' he will not ratwhere the inflected 

gerund, at the object of watt be regarded at an inflected 

acentadve. 

The Dative. 

686. We maj classify the uses of this case as 
follows. 

(1) The dative is used to denote the indirect object 
of a transitive verb. 

Examples are: wwrm aft ^ ^ ajmr »iOBI i. 
*Balrdm Ji was inspiring all with hope and eonfidence;’ ^ 
^ wrarr ifr ‘ Shri Kriahn Chand 

commanded his Illusive Power;’ Zff trot iRtff 
‘this mouse gives me trouble.' So, sometimes, with verbs of 
* speaking,’ we have a dative of the person addressed ; as, 

^ lit ^ % inn» ‘ ^hrt Kriahif Chand said 
with a wink to Baldev Ji.' 

Rem. 1. until , ‘to tay,‘ 'to tril,’ when uird of giving an order or 
dIrevUon, it couttmeted with the dadve of the person addrttted | bat in 
otlwr rates it b preceded by the ablative: at, ^ if ^ ^ Itf T, 

•he told me to titp bnf, ^ ^ ^ % ITf WH! ‘be said this 

thing to me.’ 


• Perm Sa'gtr. f Rimiyau. 
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Iti-M. 2. It tliiiiilil l»c oliiM*rTe<l thni the ni»e «1fh ko l»efore rao»nl 
^•erlw* N not to be rcj^ttnlrd ii» • dative, lu ml|'ht often ajipear from the 
eqiiivaleiit of an KniflUh hllom, hot a* an accu»atlvc. Till* will appear, If 
for the BiikIUIi eijnivalent to tlie caiual verb, the verb ‘canae’ be a»ed 
with the Infinitive of the primitive verb. Tliui, troA ghaft ko ghii 
khlUU kai, *11# fc«d» jrraee to the horae,* i.e., Mie caaeee the horee to 
eal 

(2) Tlie dntivc of a person often very idiomatically 
pi-ccedcs an infinitive with the verb iffrr or nf’rt, to 
denote a eertainty^ or a necettity^ or ohUyation, as resting 
on tliut person. The idiom is commonly equivalent to 
the Ihiglush ‘ must,’ ‘ have to,’ etc. In like manner, as 
denoting the subject of an obligation, the dative often 
precedes an infinitive or perfect participle with 

Examples: WVI fjf % vtll ^TTWl f, ‘to- 

niorrotv you and we liavc to go to the abode of Yamadngui 
TfiJ ^ m f y i Tlff%* ‘ ("■*) ought to arrive there to the 
festivalht,, ‘it will fall to us to die le., 

‘ we must die.’ 

(8) The dative is very’ commonly used to denote 
pone»$ion or acquisition. 

a. The dative of possession Is usually followed by the 
substantive verb: as, ^ tit THI ^ 1 ‘t>'ey 

were not conscious even of soul and body tjiH tit TTO Htit» 
‘ to all was terror.’ 

A. But often the copula is omitted: as, ^ fTnn ^ift, 
* where have we so much wisdom?;’ iff 

^ Wrfif, ‘ such happiness as these have, tlie 

discontented have not.’ 

c. Or some other neuter verb may take the place of the 
copula; thus, ^ WTH lit «l TfT, ‘ not the of sorrow 

remained,’ or, ‘ (even) to the name, sorrow remained not,’ 

• Wilb the Hindi idiom, compare the Snnikiil eonitmellon of caninl 
verbi. Vid. Monicr*t\ UliniDv, AawA, (f/'OMM., ^ S47. 
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d. Here also may be noted the common idiom witii fironiTi 
‘to meet,’ ‘to be found;’ trliicb is always used with the 
nominative of the tliinj^ found, uiid the dative of the finder. 
Tlius, Bst ^ ‘titcy obtain the four 

blcssiiips ; ’ ‘ I obtained iiuthiii;'.' So also 

is explained a coiiinioii idiom with «ni*rT: as, iTTfl at^TTlT 
%, ‘ 1 feel cold,’ lit., ‘ cold fa.<tcns to me; ’ zif ^rni TTt 
‘ this st«»ry has truly pleased me greatly.’ 


Ditirr of 
Adrantagt. 


(4) Tliis Is found in construction with such adjectives 
a.s Tftisr, ‘projior,’ ‘right,’ ‘good,’ 

‘ ditficult,’ etc., with their opjKtsitcs. 

Examples: ^ ur^in »rr^ iPt ‘it is not 

seemly for a woman to be so daring;’ ^ 

<RT*n Ift >TW7 f, ‘for a woman without a husband, it is well 
even to die;’ ^ ’ll HWUPt TTTR 

%t ‘for man to obtain the true knowledge of God, is 
extremely dilRcult.’ 


lUm. i» oflcn ronalrard with the genitive, willi ■ aiigliliy dif¬ 

ferent meaning, aa in 4 693 flQ). 

OatiTeafrmai (5) The Dative of Final Cause denotes the motive. 

Came. ^ ' 

purpote, or object of an action, or the tue for which u 
thing is designed j as in the following examples:— 
*n*I ‘who will remain for the 

watching of the city ?’; f»t uPT anil'll, ‘ 1 

am just going to risit the hermitage.’ 


a. Tlie infinitive, in its capacity of a gerund, is very 
commonly used in the dative in this sense: as, tsat teat 417 
^ ‘bring some flowers (and) fruits for ati offering;’ 

^ WV ? ^irf^ ‘for seeing, indeed, were two eyes ;’ 
^ ^ft ^ W7nT%, ‘ be pleased to show me somewhere 
a place to stay.’ The postposition is often omitted from ihw 
gerundinl dative; as, ^ ‘ he comes to read.’ 

firm. For the dative of the final mn*e, modem Hindi often auliatitntea 
tUe genitive willi or igra, and in tlje enat, b1k> ^ or 
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b. Here also may bo noticed the peculiar use of ibis dative of 
llic peniiid with tlie substantive verb, to denote tlic proxiiiiiite 
futurition of the act denoted by the penind. Tims ^ 

* she was just about to mount ^ ^ <n» ‘ be 

was about to |:o.’* 

(G) A Dative of Iteforeucc is iisetl l)cforo u 
variety of words, to denote the object with resiicct to 
which any affirmation ia made. 

Thu.H it ia employed with many neuter verbs: a.s, ifty 
‘the arrow stnick the peacock;’ 

%f ‘to ® poor man the world seems lonely;’ 

^ ‘ Yvliiitever may Ik* pleasing to any one, 

that very (thing) say;’ ^ Wt^ ^TPC V^* 

‘ four months passed over ^■iniriitbl/i in bomluge.’ So \vc may 
have the dative of reference after an active Y'erb; e.g., tsfV ’it 
^ mift ft^, ‘ "ith regard to the woman, it is 
said, that of wbnlcver kind (her) husband may be.’ 

a. Many other verbs are preceded by a dative of refer¬ 

ence; and, in pnrtinilar, the Nominal com|H.und verbs, 
f^^rt etc., mentioned $ 4(i3. lliu-S ^ ^ 

^ ‘ «»o «>»t 

b. To this head may l)c referred the use of the dative to 
denote the obji*ct of an action, in the iwjmrnoml const ruction 
(^412) of the iwrfect tenses «»f trun.sitivc verb-s. 'llms, e.g., 
'TO % «rf ^ *it » is^ literally, ‘ by him (it was) seen («ith 
respect) to the boys.’ 

c. Finally, the dative of reference may be used with sinne 

adjectives; ns, froff fwift* husband ;’ and 

al.>K», some nouns, in c.xpres.sions of praise or blumc ; ns, 

% ?t^ tft» ‘praise to tliy counigc;!’ fviaSTT *1T ^tTO 

‘ a curse to my life!.’ 


• Cuui]iare tlie LngliUi colli><)uiid iiliuiii, • lie wo* for guiug-’ 
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687. TIjc datire with tlic postpin-iitioii ^ (iff, ctr.), Is 
also iLscd ill poetry nminliiif; to the some g^eiicml principles, 
as will appeurfrom the following examples: HStif ait W 
‘from having given even pain to n pkmI nian;' tjjt ^ 
fatrfl! twfv wars, * Urn/iuid has sown for ymi the seed 
of trouble.' But very often in the JlihniUftin, the inflected 
dative in ff (f|f) is preferred. Tims, vn^ f Qn f t gfw Wf WW 
HTWT, ‘this counsel, again, pleased her parents;’ fwfv 
wn^ n. ‘ in many a way she showed the bondmaid 
honour;’ ^rwhr WT fw^ift, ‘ the king has a special 
love for you.’ 

/Inn. TIic postposition is often omitted; as, in^ WWTW an 
WfW wy ‘for another's injurv’, warriors with a thousand 
arms.’ 


Cate of the Agent. 

688. The ease of the Agent is nsctl only with the 
tenses of the perfect participle of tran.sitivo verbs, and 
that only in modem High Hindi and other western 
dialects, to denote the agent. Examples •will be found 
further on, in the sections which tivat of the afoi-esaid 
tenses. 

a. In a Hindi tmnslntion of the Mdffiirnt PitnUi I have 
f«mnd the ease of the Agent very commonly useil with the 
Infinitive in the titles of the C'liapters. Thus, the title of the 
eth Shainlh rends, ffy wraWTT WWTWT WTO WT 

wyiTOy lit., ‘the saving of the life of (his) handmaid by 
God, having become iaeanmte as Hari.’ Again, in the 'iud 
jidhgaga of the same; WffWT ^TWlt^ tfl % WTWT ^ WTf 
‘ the narration by ShiiAdet' Jl of the storj* of Cajem/nt 
and Grdh.’ Pincott, in his llimlt J/aunal, gives the follow¬ 
ing additional illustration; an ^ ^ Wt^ WTWJtff W ^ WT 
WT %, ‘Go! fellow! what can those five Pdndnvs do 
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against me?’. He thinks that this use of this case is extend¬ 
ing ; it is, however, still quite rare, and 1 have never heard it 
in conversation. 

b. Id Naipili, «i mtglil be experted from it* pemUar a«e of the raae of 
the agcot. iu employment with other than the leone* of the perfect, !■ 
morb more common than In High Hindi. Tliua, we h«ve, ^ff tTlf ^ 

itftff ^f»nire ^ll HfflwwTfrm Tin Hfn 

Ifif, *ooe l» Mjrlng, John, one, Eliai, anolber, that one of the old 
prophets U risen again j’ where it is used with the piesent Imperfect. In 
the following It is used with the fntore; ^1*^^ % *I’I • * •*'*7 

will repeoL* On the other hand, l| is sometimes omitted, even with the 
tenses of the perfect; as, ^si WIT • '■“ 

angel appeared, strengthening him;’ bat I hare noted this with ^1^*1 
fr? only. 

6S9. In both Braj prose and poetry, the postposition is 
often omitted, nius, fWwH WT V*! wrff fwwV, 

‘ the Sauydsfs took out all the store from my hole;' WTfR 
‘ the Brahman said;' ^ jn TjTlti ‘ y®** 
increased (your) love for roe.’ 

690. In the ndmdyan il is never used; and in the 

singular, the case of the agent is thus identical in form with 
the nominative. In the plural, the oblique form alone 
denotes the case of the agent. Tims, nVliff fTHT ^1^ 
wnn> ‘looking toward SUd, the lord spoke this word;’ 
ffiCWfTH Htfif »IT^, ‘the illustrious deeds 

of Hari, the great sages have sung in countless ways.’ But, 
as previously remarked, the nominative with the active 
construction is very often used where modem High Hindi 
would have the passive constraction with the case of the agent. 

The Ablative. 

691. Most of tho Hindi idioms with the ablative rest 
upon the idea of ‘ separation.’ "Wo may classify them 
as follows. 


OmUrion o( 
I’ottpotition of 
Afot. 
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The Local 
AbUtire. 


The Tenpotal 
Ahlatiia. 


AblatiTe of 
SeparaUoa. 


AbUtire of 
Soarce tad 

Caan. 


(1) The ablative is usetl commonly with verbs of 
motion, to denote the place from ic/iic/t the motiuu 
proceeds. 

Thus, ^ ^ xrr lit xf, ‘tlicy were oominir from the 
jungle lo the house;’ ^ ‘they set out fruiii 

Mnlhurtt',' ^ ‘he rose fn»m the tlinuic.' And 

sometiinrs the local ahlalive ocnirs with other verbs also; as, 

^ ^ ^ ^ until ‘ from afar he said to Shri 

Krisjttf C’/utmf.’ 

(2) It similarly denotes the lime ft'om tchieh, as in the 
following: — 

^ ‘on the fourth day from now;’ 

‘some time ngo;’ %, ‘since then;’ TTf T^ffT Mtla Tt % 

‘ this custom had come on down from the 

olden time.’ 

(3) The ablative is ust'd with all adjectives, verbs, 
and other words expressing local or ideal sejHxntfion, 

Tliu.a, after adjectives: ^ fT? % ipinr ‘ he became 
separated from me ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ < I 

niadc thcn> free from all fear.* It is also used on this principle 
after a great variety of verbs; especially verbs of anAhif', 
rrfim nfj, forbiiltling, desiring, soring, etc,, etc. 'Ilius, Tp{ 
^ ^ ‘po and ini|uire of your father;’ fTt ^ 
▼npn f ‘he desires from me his death;’ ^ »l 

^ ^ ^ ^ Wrnn, ‘ for what did you save 

us from fire ami water ?;’ faro % ^ ^ ijt« ‘ *0 

which you refused.’ Similarly, the verbal noun w^»l, 
*pnd iibition,’ may be followed by the ablative; ^ 

%, ‘ what prohibition to the great 
sages from worshipping J/orii'. 

{•i) The ablative is used to express the source, origin, 

or cottfic. 
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Exani|iW are: ^ % JTT»l5i ^ fYm, ‘ nothing 

comes from obryitig ^ tnrrr*!, ‘greatly 

agitated with sorrow ^ fgRl tmt t ‘ for 

what sill didst thou become a serjiciit?’; ^ WITT 

5j»t , ‘ hearing so niiieli os this from N»t»d JiJ 'Ilius may be 
expluinni tlie ablative before verbs of /earhif', where the 
ablative denotes that which is the cause of fear; c.g., 

^ fTWT Jf, ‘ I fear infamy.* Jliich more rarely, 
howc»'er, is preceded by the accusative; thus, 

XR ^ ai\ T^TTT * (my) heart fears to go there.’ 

(o) Ileiico, by a natural transition, the ablative come.s AUatiraoi 
to denoto the meant or intirumenl, ns that from which 
action imnuMliatoly proceeds; as, for example: 

W ^ Trf^nit, ‘do thou tear them to pieces 

with an elephant gy ‘with (his) hoof 

he digs up the banks of the river.’ To this head may be 
referred the ablative with verbs of ‘ filling,’ as denoting that 
with whirh the action of filling Is performed; ns, e.g., 
f*t^ ‘the lakes are fillwl with pure water.’ 

• 

(C) Ilenco, again, the ablative inav denote the affciit. Abi»ti»« oi tl»« 

Agcat. 

Hem. Observe, liowevcr, that this eoiistniction is only found 
in eonnection with neater verbs, or with the passive con- 
jugation. Thus, fXf % lit., * it will not l>c made by 

me,’ i.e., ‘ I cannot make it ^ t»T ^ % iTff 
arnrr* ‘ their strength cannot be resisted by me.’ 

(7) Tlio ablative is used with all wonLs denoting orAbunwof 

, . ComparitoB. 

implying eomparuon. 

a. 'II 1 US, it is useti {a) with adjeiiivcs; as % ^Tf> 

‘ greater than IUTf fY*i % ^ ^^4 W 4 y4T, ‘ why 
was he not sunless, nither than have such a siin r;’ gf 44 % 
tlf^ 47 ‘she went and met him first of all;’ (A) with 

verbs: os, gig % 4 ‘n« one may conquer me;’ 
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AblntiT* of 
Fties. 


AbbtiT* ol 
HuiMr. 


AbUtiM of 
Uh. 


Otb«r Idioau 
with AbUti««. 


nY «iYt 'rni fY ‘there Is no sin at all, 
indeed, prater than child-murder:’ (t) before some adverbs; 
»s, fTI ^ mij,‘before this;’ ^ % WTT^»‘outsidc of the house.’ 

(8) The ablative may denote the as that by 

means of which a thing is obtained. 

Examples: trw ^ ^ fYT^» ‘ * got this liook 

for one rupee;’ ^ i VfY %, ‘docs it ever sell for 

two dutitV. 

(9) The ablative is very commonly used to denote the 
manner of an action. 

Examples: ^ ‘sacrificinp with the 

rcdic formulas (read) backward;* mn f^ai % fdWTy WtC, 

* adoruiu;' (themselves) from head to foot; ’ ^ % 

‘ he said with prat love.’ This use of the ablative is 
especially common with such words as n^fTT, iftTn* ^fJt, 
ftrfv, etc.: as, ^ yYft %, ‘ in this way: ’ JTtfW, ‘ in that 
manner,* etc. Here also place such phrases as dw % » 

‘ go by this road.’ 

Rem. TliU modal ablative denotes Ibe nonn as a aorsi or itmndarH 
from wbirh tbe action may, in a msnncr, be regarded as proceeding. 
Compare the English idiom, * 1 made it from this rule ;* and tbe Latin, 
aasfrs more, mieo eaiuilio, etc. 

(10) The ablative ia used after nouns expressing need 
or tue. 

Examples: 'vY^fv % iTtiYw have need of 

medicine;’ tfV % WT ‘what is the use of this ?.’ 

(11) Finally, the ablative with 1 is used to express a 
variety of relations expressed in £ngli.sh by the 
prepositions ‘ with,’ ‘ by,’ or, more rarely, ‘ in,’ ‘ to,’ 
or ‘ for.’ 

Extunpics: gig % WT, ‘fight with me;’ % 

VWf <1 ‘do not stir up discord with any one;' 
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ftrVWT ‘willi n'liom Jlrafniid rontnirtpd an 

nlliniH'c;’ <nioutli to moiitii:’ fY? ^ «ltTT famz TTf 

‘ to thU u vine is clinpinj;‘ it (erystal) 
feels eohl to tlic toiieli; lit, is eold fn»m toiudiin^r;’ ?TT7fr 

^ ^ *n%*IT, ‘tliis (Imy) will not obey for words;’ tfq 

‘ seeing him in the dispiisc of AV/V/m ^rni ^ BHIT 
‘by your liononr’s kindness lf?ft « ' I did 

init say this in jest.’ 

o. ‘to say/ is cHimmonly prcecde<I by an ahlntirc of 

the person addresse«l. llic dative or accusative with lit i* 
used, but the sense Is then difTereiit; as,^ ^ ^ ^ WTT 

^TfT if, ‘I wish to call this ring s<nncthitig bad;’ 

but, ^ % nft, ‘tell me;’ ftw § ‘whom shall 1 tell?;’ 

% Mt imn 5^ ’IT ‘ (my) mother has spoken, 

calling thee als4», Smi!’ In one placrc in the Ttuitidt/aii, how. 
ever, the object of ^ifitT takes mff thus, 7TW 

^rr^, * then liugluthir said to the sage.’* 

b. Other words and phrases of analogous meaning to tlfitT, 
arc also followed by the ablative: as, 9 ^ ^ Ttn ^^r>t 

fiRTT trr, ‘you made Jasodd this promise;' % 

*■ Anmuya is talking nonsense to me.’ 

Arm. It hai been ikaied that we ran corrrrll}' say, in »arti rates as the 
aborr, tliat ibr noun it in the ablative; and, indeed, if we restrirt the 
word ‘ablative* to it* etjrmulogiral sente, then nian; wnrdt mentioned 
under (10) (II) are certainly not ablatives. But in no langtuige it the usage 
of tlie word thus rigidly restricted. Prakrit and uimlrni Hindi, rsperially, 
affbnl abundant exnmpirt of the UKnrp.vtion by oue rase of the function* 
of anotlier. It is i|nite pussibtr, moreover, that * with ’ may lie the mdiral 
tignifiratioa of sr, from wbicli all the modem usage* of the word ore to be 
derived. 

692. Tlic ablative is used in poetry in the same luatitier as Ahbtiv* 
in prose. Two or three examples will suffice: thus, ti^ *'****^‘ 
Wf, ‘they began to dig the earth with their toc- 


* For a fuller explanution and other illustration*, see ^ 6SC, Aeso. 1. 
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nails;’ ^fr irareTTT* stream of water wliich 

fell from their eyes;' ing wm ^ ‘*’y gracious 

compasMon;’ ttnf ^ ^rfv^l TW finj ‘ //«'« ** dearer 

than life to me.’ 

OmiwoBol 693. Even in prose the ablative postposition is often 
omitted. Tliis idiom, however, is by no means everywhere 
admissible, but occurs chiefly with the ablative of manner or 
of cause, and, o«*cusionally, with the ablative of place i as, 
or irarrTj *•« way;’ ?, ‘«»ll 

well;’ ^ f«T ‘the milk-maids gathered 

around him from all four sides.’ 

a. But in poetry, as usual, the postposition Is omitted much 
more freely; thus, nftf affum *ITf Wlf» ‘she asked the 
people, for what was the joy,’ etc., etc. 

Kirin ai aa 694. As has been remarked (} 173, a), the conjunctive par- 

Ablaura Sign, ^FT%, IS sometimes used, instead of %, as an ablative 

postposition, in the sense of ‘from’ only. Often, can 

hardly be distinguished in meaning from c.g., % Tff^ 

and trni both mean ‘free from sin.’ But some¬ 

times, when a distinction is intended, ^ denotes the source, 
and the means or instrument, as in the following: flH 

% ^ fro -vnn frm %, ‘fn’m 

whom, and through whom, .... one’s fate, good or mil, 
comes.’ 


TAe Genitive. 

695. Tlie genitive in IliiuH expresses a very great 
variety of relations, which may bo classified and 
illustrated as follows. 

Graitinor (1) It Is u.sed to denote jMssessionz as, ym ^ 
Vommiax. palace;’ *1? ^ ^ IT, ‘ I am the handmaid 

of Kans;’ ^ 'f , ‘ all these are my horses.’ So 

ib to be explained the genitive in the following, depending on 
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^^ ITT ) ‘ what of tliis (fellow’s) would have 

liccn harmed ? 

(2) Also relaliom/ii/t: ns, fQTTT. ‘my father;’ "^yt ^ luuti^ip 

Tmt, ‘their mothers;’ ^ YT»|% liH ‘these are the two 

nephews of Kuhs.’ 

(3) And material', as, arnYl % ‘temples of coldGmltiT»c«f 

‘four icateji of cryslal;* ^UTTTf^atff WJ 
‘a swarm of bees.’ Here also I would plaec the phrase 
THT ^ Yrt(, -^Hgl-, ‘the day was turned into nipht;’ 
and some reduplications with the genitive; lit., 

* milk of milk Le., pure milk. 

(4) It often denotes origin or source: os, VQ ti^ ‘ the G«iiitiTeo( 

fragrance of incense;’ HT 11^, ‘the noise of the 

breaking of the bow;’ ^rqj % fH^^, * beggars by birth.’ 

(5) Also cause or reason : as, qq[ qrr fTTT wqrr, ‘ weary and CenitiT* oi 

exhausted because of the way;’ ^q^^ ^ ^ 

‘there is nothing irrong in killing a deceiver;’ tTTq t|T WTTTqT 
HTVT* ‘a body oppressed by heat.’ 

(6) Attdplaee: as, ^ qt , ‘ the women of Mathura;’ Oenitirtof 

^ % T;iq|, ‘kings of various countries.’ 

(7) Also, the age : as, SR tBTT! WTH ‘ when GevitiTi oi 

Ushd became seven years old.’ In this case the genitive is*'*** 
used predicatively. 

(8) .4nd quality or kind: as, qiq^ qqrrK ‘a count- Gmitinot 

less variety of things;’ q^ tiV WTIT %, ‘it is a matter of'*'“***^* 
great wonder;’ q%xi^ an q^» ‘a load of ten pai/seri 

(ItX) lbs.).’ 

a. Here may be noted the idiomatic use of tlie genitive of 
the infinitive or gerund, to denote a certainty, os determined 
by the will or nature of the agent. Thus, q qn qf]’, * I 
will not go;’ ^ qrq tit, ‘such a thing is not to be.’ 
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G«nitiT6 of 
Ch. 


SahjertiTs 

OcaitiTt. 


Objwtire 

ComtiTa. 


Ganitir* of 
PrinasilTuDr. 


Pvtitiv* 

Gaaitiit. 


Rrm. lo tlii» Uiom, fhr i^tlirr of llir (fanintl 1« a prcHicath'* ailjonrt 
of llir tnitjorl of III* »*Bl*ur*, and i» lUrrrfiire liifl*ct*tl to opr*e wltU It in 
gcodrr and ooiiiber, at la Ike aljore rxnmplet. 

(9) It limy iiulii-atc use: as, til ‘prorisioii for 

catinp:;’ arr ^rni^. * drinking-water;’ Elf ff VfEt 

‘ this body is of no use.' 

(10) Or the tubjeet of the action denoted hy the word 
it qualifies. 

Examples: »TPr»i ^ EnrtWTT, ‘the news of the 

flight of Jidnusuri' -JB Bl BIT ‘the reason of his 

goingfwVTB WT Wt ‘ a mouse caught by a cat.’ 

(11) And the object of an action, direct or indirect. 

Examples: »t B»fTt BT TfT, ‘ I relied iqion you 

BTI %, ‘whom do I fear?’ lit. ‘fear of whom is 
to me?;’ ^ B BWBT, ‘do not rub ahtan ui>on me;’ 

fB Bn ^TT BfI%B ^ Brfn BBBn BITB BIBt, ‘ hU son 
began to perfonn a most diflieult act of |icnanec to MnluUlrv 
Jt-J Bn|T ^ ^ ^TB BTT BJTB VT Bift. ^-^krir, fixing his 

ixintcmpintion on tlie feet of the lonl, said fB BIB3 BftB ^ 
^B*! ^ Bod ^BtT vfBBrnn % * tliere is now more desire of 
hearing this extraordinary story; ’ Bn m’ft, ‘a sinner 

against God.’ 

Rem. Til* MDie word inaf be scrompoulnl eillirr by lb* fabjrclire or 
objeclirr graitivr, or *r*n by IkiiIi. a* in U»« fulloiriag: BB 
3 ^ <1 * fbey had no compaskiuo o{k>o me.' 

(1*2) It is used of price : os. ^ fB BtTB tfT BITZT ‘ give 
me ten amis worth of flour;’ Bf BT B^Tfl ‘what b 
the value of this horse?’. 

(13) And time : as, Bn3 f^B 41 BTB ?, lib, * it is a matter 
of eight days,’ i.e.,‘eight dnys ago;’fBiBl BBB 41 BT7T f» 
* it is a matter of a certain time ;’ Augt., * it once happened.’ 

(14) The partitive genitive is tised when it is intended 
to denote anything us a whole, of which a |>urt is token. 
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Example*: wfg nr bepiniiinp of tlic creation;’ 

^ ‘ one fuurtli of tlie land.* 

</. Here may be clasMfied many rrdtipliratcd forms denotinf' 
intensity or totality ; as, Ytf ^ ‘ this is very truth 

W ‘ very sn-ect,’ lit., ‘sweet of sweet;’ ibhT flKT* 

‘the entire assembly;’ iSf % ‘swanns upon swoniis,’lit., 

‘swarms of swarms.’ 

b. Obscn’c, that when a generic term is m’companied by a 
noun denoting ‘ine!L*Hre’ or ‘<|uality,’ the partitive genitive is 
not employed, but the generic term follows the other in ap|>o- 
sition «ith it: a.*, ?it ‘two bigbas of land;’ iftn 

‘three sees of milk;’ ijai ^ztTT 'TPftj ‘a cup of 
water; ‘ two suits of clothes.’ 

(15) Many other combinations of nouns with the genitive 0^ Idi<m 
might i>e noted: as,e.g., in oaths; thus, liarr ^ ^ ‘by 

Gtingd Ji ; ’ in interfectional expressions; as, jpfT ^ » 

‘Victor)' to Mother Ganges:’ in phrases denoting the contents 
of any thing: as, t|T^ ^ 3®*’ w'atcr,’ etc., etc. 

Hut the above specifications comprise the most iinportant 
idioms. 

(1C) The genitive is used before some adjectives; os, c«nitiT«wiUi 
Yfw (aPm), and or arr*r^ (dr. jjj), ‘ worthy,’ ‘ fit.’ 

Examples: fWTvl 5 ‘ fit to teach ;’ itptV % sftir 

‘it looks like rain;’ ^ ‘fit to walk;’ and, in 

the ndmuyan, ‘able to break;’ ift 

‘shy of disposition’ (fern.) ; (^) ^ 

f, ‘she is tender, indeed, of body;’ ‘only rich 

in penance.’ 

696. In various common phrases in which the noun EUipu *itii 
limited by the genitive can bo readily understood, 
may be omitted. Tlic inflection of the genitive is 
determined by the noun which is to be tmderstood. 
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Tins ellipsis of the noun is esjujoially coinniou with wnt, 

‘ a wonl,’ and its equivalents. 

Tlius, the noun Uniitetl is re^Iarly omitted after 
and mwWT: as, "i? ^ ‘ * "dl hear tliee,’ lit., 

‘ thy,’ Mc. ‘ ttjirds’ (*f. imr, ‘ wonl’); j?? wf 'ffY 

‘why do you not repird my word?’ (ac. 5!>o also 

in the followinp; ^ httj % ?nt^ %, ‘is there 

in your honour’s mind somethin;; to say?’ (*c. ?rnT) : 

7 ft Wt Ma iT ^ . ‘ whnt (thought) has he dirretni to another?’ 
(se. : and, in the rommoii phrase, ^ %, lit., - they of 
the house,’ i.c., often, ‘ the wife.’ 

So also is to l>e explained the following eonimon idiom ; 

*r JTT *t ‘ nmy your honour take no 
word of mine anions;’ where is to lie understood 

after 

a. In sueh elliptieal expressions the genitive itself may be 
treated as a TadLhnt a noun in and inflected to ^ for the 
ohlique plural, os in the following: Tfai vjx ^ % 

«tf l *t l <fl ‘once all the house folk hud 

listened to the story of the Mahnhhdrut' 

697. It is importaut to observe that % and the 
pronominal genitives in arc idiuinaticnlly ustnl in 
many expressions denoting pos.scssiou, where wo might 
expect ^ or ill, TT or % nfipi jrt;, ‘ he had no 

sister;’ ^ Till ^ ^in, ‘one son was l>orn to mo;’ 

% »d t, ‘ a pony, also, Iws a sold.’ 

a. Tlic practical rule for the use of this idiom would seem 
to be this. Whenever, in English idiom, {Missession must be 
expressed by a verb, as, e.g., ‘to have,’ the Hindi genitive in 
H must be used,.whntevcr may be the gender of the following 
noun; but when, in English, the possessive rose must be 
employed, then Hindi idiom demands the genitive with i|T, 
or 4^, according to § 095 (I). 'Flius, ‘it is my son’ must be 
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rriiilercd in HiikIi', ^ i; 1««N ‘ • I'a'C a son,’ ^ f. 

So also, -zj % f, Ls ‘ a ihiiiv lias a soulhiil, ^ 

ivnuld mean, *it is tlic soul of a pony.’ Tlius, in tlie 
nduiiij/iiii, imi ‘ LorJ. I I'a'c »»c great 

doiiljt.* 

A. But Hindoo authorities say that in eases where the 
iiuniher one is to be emphasized, the uuinfleeted genitive 
must be used. Thus, ‘ I liavc a son,’ is, ^ ^; but, ‘ I 
have tme son,* i.c., one, not two or more, ti?| ^ . 

Urm. It hsH Itrrn roniinon to piHitaUtr some «urb word a< /kU or 
V'lAdn, after ihit kr; but native grammarian* ileny tliat there l» any 
elli|i«i«. .Mor*o»-er it may be noted tbat in .Mapr&n* inflect* tbe 

geoilit'e pu^tpiMilion, ro or ka, to rd and hi (obi. maM*.), and rS and kl 
(fern.), re or ke ic nl»o u»ed a* a tkirii ioAectiun before liotb mn*c. and 
fem. nouns when po**e»»ion i* denoted I would »ngge*t, tbrrefore, that 
till* 4e of |>i»»»e»»ian pn>bnltly only chance* to be idrnliral In form with 
the obL ma»c. inflection, ke; and. in fact, ha* ari»en from another 
modification of tbe Sanskrit participle, krifa. 

698. The cenilivc iKJstiiosition is very often omittt*<l, even OmiMioo of 

. . • * . 1 r o O'! Genitive I*o»t- 

in prose, when the govcnimg noun immediately follows. 1 lie poeitioa. 

two nouns then lM?eonic, in fact, a Genitivcly Dependent 

Conipound (J 62:1, 5). In conversation, however, the 

oiuLssion is much less common. 

o. Tlie postposition is often idiomatically omitted in such 
phrases as the following: ^ etldl vnt ‘he shall 

obtain the wealth his lips shall ask,’ lit., ‘the mouth’s asked 
wealth ‘ the acquired article.’ 

It. In phrases expressing a date, the genitive postjKisitions 
arc always omitted; as, ‘on the otli of the 

light fortnight of The order is regularly the reverse of 

the English. 

699. Tlie genitive postposition is occasionally added to a fttaiiiv* Pmi- 

t L . poMtioB with 

verb or sentence, which is thus treated os a substantive, saatnici*. 
Thus, in the following, from Madan Manjari Ndtak, the 
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words prcccdinp: ^ arc rcgrardcd as a suljstantire, and put 
In thf penitivc of apposition, with 

»rr^ ^ ‘ a sound of “ Catch him ! Catcli him I Strike 

him! Strike him!”' 

GiwiaPoetr/. 700. 'Flic ^cnitire postpositioas, etc., as 

used in poetry, are subject to tlie same rules as in pros<r. 
Thus If ^TT0» ‘of very ffods, Murtiri is the 

God ^ tnn Jnft, ‘ (they) abandoned tlie worship of 

the ruler of the ptKls;’ titw tit ‘assuming the 

weight of the three worlds^TTvi tujig ti^' tfw * I 
salute the lotus feet of allfsrzft ^t^ %, ‘ the 

sins and sorrows of the iiigiit of existence vanish ;* st KTV 
«rftr tmr « litf^, ‘ nor has (he) to .this day done harm 

to any one.’ 

o. In the following scnteni'c from the Jtiintni/itii we have 
a Munviin possessive genitive in ftrilT ^ *71» 
face of S!td withere<L' 

The Loentive Case. 

701. Tlie postpositions commonly assigned to the 
locative case, arc (1) (2) nr, (3) ttii, tmti, ini, 

etc. As they differ radically in their meaning, we treat 
them separately. 

LocmtiT* with 702. (1) Tho locutivo with J? denotes, pritimrily, 
sii «w«. existence in a place. 

Examples : % WH «r swr fsnn. ‘ be became incar¬ 
nate in Brnj ‘»n this world.’ 

o. After a verb of motion, hi must bo rendered by 
‘ into,’ or ‘ to.* 

Examples: iff OTT li * he went Into the assembly 
*j TT^ ^ hi ‘ come to Hunthinpur to the 

royal sacrifice.' 
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b. This lottitivo may often be reutiercMl by ^among' 

Example:*: J? ‘ anionp women 

where could so mueli beauty be found?'; fifY'lf ‘who 

is there among us ?'. 

e. And sometimes by‘ m/;’ as, faiy triTi ‘I*® f®ll 

down at (her) feet;’ ^ 1# TmT»T IT. ‘ ‘I*® 

feet of your Excellency 1 moke (my) obeisance.’ 

d. The locative with »i is used idiomatically after all ^ 

•' with Vetbi. 

verbs of ‘ fgiiig,' '■fatteniug' ‘ wearing' etc. 

Examples; ^ *f Jlt3 ‘ tic a knot in this 

TT®} ‘with dirty wooden trinkets hung atmut 

the neck, they were playing.’ Under this head fall certain 
idioms with anPTT, * to be attached,* etc.; a*, ^ aft intT 

^ WipTT ‘neither docs he attend to helping 
(his) subjects.’ 

e. It is also usetl with verbs of filUng. 

Thus, if f^nn Vt wYf apiT HTT ‘this 

ocean is filletl with the water of anxiety and vain aflcction.’ 

(2) The locative with If naturally also expresses the 
time within which any thing happens. 

Examples: ‘in those days;’ 

5f * in scA-cral days they arrived.’ 

(3) And it also expresses, tropically, various other t*** ®t 

relations, as follows : Loe. i* • 

a. Difference \ as, fi? ^ if ^ ^ WfY, ‘there is no 
difference between you and me.’ It may thus follow verbs 
of ffghting: as, if ^ TfT, ‘a battie was waged 

between them ;* or words expressing anion or reconciliation i 
as, ^ If ^ T**!!, ‘ harmony was made between them.’ 

h. Sphere of action; ns, ^ if ^ ** have 

not any power in this (matter);' fft ^if 
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'hands (and) feet arc not even to be s|»okcn of,’ lit., ‘are not 
within speaking;, even.' 

c. Subject of discourse ; a.s ^ > 

‘wiiat shall I say in his praise?’; and also, occiifuitimt •, as, 
^ xrfH siY %«n ^ ‘ s**® continued in the service of 

her husband.’ 

d. Condition ; as, ^ irt» ‘ s>‘e "J®®?* 

thinking of her liusbund,’ lit., * in thought of her husband.’ 

e. Cause; a», SRiq ^ «IT, ‘becoming 

angry for a very small offence.’ 

/. Instrument; as, ^ if ^ ^nPT^ tfT 

flUm f^^n. ‘be finished this serpent’s work witli a single 
arrow.’ 

ff. It is often used in eoinpiu’ison,- instead of the 
ablative: 

As, "a Tfhr w^^mr ii^*i t» ‘of these 

three gods, who (most) quickly grants a blessing?’. 

h. It is used after certain verbs to denote the price. 

Examples: '5( ‘how much 

grass will one get for four dnds ?’; iif imt ^ % ffVs ^ 
jfYw ‘ I bought this low for thirty rupees.’ 

I. It may even expro-ss the object of an affection, 
where English idiom requires ‘for;’ 

As, ^ ^ wfnpf WT WT ft W || ‘niy 

love also for these trees has become like that of an own 
sister.’ 

Rem. The difttinrtion between the genltire, neenMitive, noH locntire 
at price, seem* to be ■■ fullowi, Tlie genitive denote* mine mbsotutelg, 
ns nn attrtbnie of the subject; ms, yaA Altar ki AM, ‘wlint is the vnlue 
of this diamond ?'; the ermsafftw denotes the price dtfuitrlj/, ns that 
for which a thing u obtained; a*, yeA tarn me kitae ka tlj/d, * for bow 
much did yon get this?'; tbe locative denote* the price under a slightly 
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diir<rr«Dt Hvprct, •§ ■ limit tri/Mim trAiVA ■ things U booiflit ; at, ifah mujhe 
rk rmpoyr me^ miH, ' 1 got tlilt for (lit-t williln) one ropee.’ 

k. The locative withU is sometimes used partitively ; 

As, »nr irft iri?t ‘ 

nine.’ 

703. Tlie locative with ‘on,’ denotes (1) external loc. a nxi 

. ol i’Uce. 

contact. Thus it expresses, 

a. Position on or upon anything: 

As, ^ tit y'W ‘he was seated on the 

house.’ Thus it regularly follows certain verbs ; as, UT 
‘mount the horse,’ After verbs it is often to be 
rendered by ‘at,’ or ‘to;’ as. fl[TT tjT I ‘he is 

standing at the door;’ fH tjt *111, ‘they went to 

that same blind welL’ 

b. Distance ; as, % gi^ ^ tTC, ‘ at some di.stance 

from Kiis/ii;’ tJT, ‘at (the distance of) one Aoj.’ 

r. Jildition ; as, XJT H ifnft t, ‘day 

by day you keep on growing thin.’ 

f2] It is used to denote the time at which : l/>«. in qr; 

' ' ^olTinm. 

As, Tf tJT ‘he came at the exact time;’ 

qt^ qr, ‘ on the fifth day.’ 

(31 The locative with qT also denotes a variety 

' ' Loe-iaqr* 

tropical relations, as follows: 

a. Tlic object toward wliich an action or feeling is 
directed. 

Examples: fq qT ^ pleased to have mercy 

upon me;’ qm qT tltB ‘ “Pply yoa*" ""“‘1 *® 5* 

qr ‘ the lioness will ntsh upon you.’ 

b. Hence it denotes the subject of discourse, as the 
object to qhich discussion is directed. 


Lac. of 
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Examples: iit^tTI ^ tpc TPWITT TTt V, 

‘there hare l>ceii thuusaiids uF eonunci)tnt»rs on the 
doctrines of the six systcuu* ^ * as to 

this, if you say.’ 

e. It may express coii/ormi/y to a nilc or custom : 

As, mif ^ T^» " 'll abide by our oun 

rclipoii.’ 

</. Also, tuperiority'. 

As, ^ trx ’f ^ ^fPIT, * no power of InArn 

prevails over you.’ 

e. The rc<mn of any action, as tropically its 
foundation; 

As, wpt trx ^ ^ VRIT, * at this word of mine he 

fell into a pa.Ksion.’ 

/. WTten followed by ‘ also,’ * even,’ the locative 
must often be rendered by ‘notwithstanding,’ lit., 
‘ upon—even:’ 

Thas x« wx ITOt W X»mV*t I, ‘notwith¬ 

standing this languor, how beautiful is (her) person.’ 

g. Very rarely, the locative is insed for the ablative with a 
verl» in the passive conjugation. Tims, in the Ilujniti, ^ 
WPt, ‘ I am not able to walk.’ 

704. The locative forms with nn, nani. nnr, or sff, 
all indicate, literally or tropically, the limitation of an 
action or a statement. There is no difference in the 
meaning of these postpositions. 

Examples arc; WIH 7WI ‘the water came up 

to (his) nose;’ ^ ^ TRi. ‘from the child to the old 

man.’ 

a. Peculiar is the following phrase (poet.) : •it ^ fsw 

‘ thou tuentionest thy own beloved even to us.’ 
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705. The loeutive postjiositions, and arc 

omitted in pn»sr and in the eoIIiMiuial. Tliis oiniysion occurs poMtioo. 
especially in certain adverbial phrases of time and place. 

Examples arc: ^ «»nj, for (^J» *«••>’ or ‘ 

that time; ’ qtVt qff, ‘falling at (hi.s) feet;’ 

HTf^ JT^j *lbe days bcinp fulfilled, a boy was (b«»rn);’ ^ 

^ ^rei, ‘ he went to the house;’ ^ ir^» 

‘iiiy heart has come into subjection to this (maiden);’ 'TO qrt 
troi ^ ‘ ber father is not at home ;* ETPIIH 

*in my opinion this must be the reaisou;’ so, ^ 

‘ in my opinion.’ 

< 1 . is almost insTiriably omitted in the combinations of 
a noun and verb, commonly called ‘ Nominal verl*s; ’ as, qro 
qror (for * to be of use,’ lit.,‘to come in wtirk;’ 

tflTf qrroij * to marry;’ ^T, ‘ to pive in marriage;’ 

qtnn. ‘to appear,’ yingL ‘to come in sight.’ TOI and its 
equivalents are never omitted in prose. 

706. ^^’hcn the above locative postpositions are employed 
in poetry, their usage corresponds to that already noted A 
few examples will suffice. 

(1) Tfqi ‘they are produced in the Um of Loe.ia 

water together;’ ^ TOT nff vm TO, ‘tlicy remained safe 
in that time aft TO «ft«. ‘ )•“« *bc 

Tlirce gods?’; TOTH TITO Tff “‘is the plorj- of 

Itdm is manifest;’ arfWTO TO ^ ‘ 

the hand, the thoughts not on Han :’ (2) 'TOC TO, ‘“'o 

monkeys on the branches;’ nil »TTOi ^ TOf^. ‘ “>e pood lay 
hold of goo<lncss;’ aft TO }’*“* I'ave 

affection for (your) daughter;* (3) i Tift WfP •'1*1 "TOT^, 

‘ whereuuto shall I declare the greatness of the name 

a. In poetry, however, these postpositions are more 
frequently omitted; but any attributive of the noun in the 
locative, if capable of inflection, must be inflected. Thus, in 
the following, Trrff 0^} omitted: TO *IT*? ^f*fK 
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Poatpootiae* 

Conbiacil. 


r«tpo(iti<>M 
sith KTcral 
Xoam. 


Wrm. ‘ rrnitMuboring tlic iiaiiie of this One in the ucirhl;' ^ 
W4I T73r, ‘tlic kiiip is sulijwt to yoiir soniiv.’ 
And in the fulloninCi t|T nonhl liavc i>oen nsetl in prose: 

SBTVsrftrftni firJ? ‘ «jld nijrlit was on the lotns- 

Vni, ‘send me, O lord, ninin your senire.’ 
And in the followin;; exnniples, prose usafre tv«ndd have 
demanded ?t« (or ete.); tftfn ^ ‘ these 

she ate for three thousand years;' thr ^ ■^'31, *tlie {Hillen 
oseends to the sky.’ 

707, A nonu in the locative, •whether in poetiy, 
prose, or the eolIo<juiul, in addition to its own proper 
I>o.stposition, may take that of another case, lilach 
postjtosilion retains in full its special nttnming. 

Kxaniples are: fJtJi % lift f, ‘who of us is there-’, lit., 
‘from among us;’ wy W VT ItW^, *a man belonging to 
the town -yfiuifr "it If ‘ simie one went out 

from tile court ^ arif^ iiy ^ ^ 'STniT, 

‘lie lemoved .Ahmad Shall from the throne of Delhi,’ lit., 
‘from on the throne;’ fifi 3tT»i 7T^ 3n ‘the 

story ns far as the finding (of) the ring;’ vjit ^ it 

firtmi, ‘he dfics not teach so much as Iiis own disi-iples,’ 
Two postfHisitiuiis are commonly used after verbs of falling, 
with the noun denoting that from which one fails; as, 
fTift iTf 9 f9TT, ‘ he fell off that branch.’ 

a. In Miirwiin, the aceiLsativc post|Nisition, 9 ( = 11.11. 
li^), is also in like manner sometimes added to 9T| 1 = 11.11. 

when it liccomes, literally, ‘into.’ Tlius, in * Dutjgar 
aingA,’ 3^ trfr fi»9T9l ‘jump into the fort.’ 

708. Ih'fore leaving the rases which are fonneil with 
post|iositions, it is to lie noted with regard to them all, that, 
inasmuch ns the post|iositiuiis still partake more of the 
nature of the prrp<»sitions than of true cn.se-cndings, when 
several nouns follow one unother in tin* sunic case and con- 
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8tniclion, the postposition proper to them all is used only 
after the last. Tlius, Wt 

‘the beauty of Damayanlt, the dauglitcr of Rdjd Bhim Seu\' 

^ ^ inn»‘ he begran to live on fruits, 

flowers, bulbs, and roots.' But the postposition is repeated 
with both nouns or pronouns when they are to be taken 
severally ; thus, ^ % fit % ^ *1 Tif fw nr, 

' you and I each made this promise to Nand and Jatodd* 

Of the Vocative. 

709. The vocath'c is used, in caUini; or address, 

” ' VgcatiT*. 

either with or without an interjection. 

Examples: f ‘O son!’; JRipt, ‘Companions! 

hear;’ im fY, ‘Daughter! be not so 

distressed;’ ‘Charioteer! drive on the 

chariot.' 

a. Certain words in often make the vocative in ; 

as, e.g., from wt. ‘ brother,’ ‘ mother,’ vocative 

singular, )rrTin> In Gafliwdl, ^ is often similarly 

added to proper names; as, f difliYi ‘ O Pancham !*, etc. 

b. In poetry, the writer often addresses himself by name 
In the vocative. Tlius, JrirantT^'Y vmiriT^ tjireY 

i|Y, lit., ‘joy-inspiring, An/i-_yK^-lmpurity-removing, 

O T^lsi, is the story of Itaglnaidlh !’; tjlt^ ^ itfitTI liY WPC 
WIT tVTWTT> * TuUt ! to such a sinner, again and again a 
curse! ’. 

Adjectives. 

710. Little needs to be said here as to the construction •'•triboUT* 

... , - •wl Pndfai. 

of adjeehres in the sentence. They may define a noun tin AdjactiTtf. 
either (1) attributively, or (2) prediealively. 

Examples are, of (I): w^T WWT» large town;’ 

WTwYi ‘ a sweet voice WT ‘ large horses;’ and of (2); 

30 
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Svbrt. Cm of 
Adjwtiraf. 


AlijMtlTCi u 

Adircrb*. 


Cnnpuiam 

AdjoctifH. 


^ ^rf?! ‘sOc was very beautiful3TT 

• till* water is coldif ^ ‘ > '*« 

was distressed;' YJf ^ t. ‘ staff is made 

8trai;'ht.’ 

a. The rules which govern the agreement of the attributive 
or predicative adjective with the noun qualified, will be found 
further on, in the section on ‘ Agreement.’ 

711. Adjectives arc often tised as nouns, in which ease 
they are inflected like nouns of the same terminations, 

'Tlius, ‘fron> the time of the ancients' (lit., 

‘ of the great ’); ^ V. ‘ 

said;' Wli 'Ift ‘there is no blame to the 

powerfid, 6’«*diM !’. So also are used as nouns the adjectives 
formed by the addition of to an inflec-ted ba.se 202); 

as, ^ ?ft »nt JjT^, ‘ do not mind the like of him.' 

a. When two adjectives used as plural nouns, and 
eonnected by a copulative conjunction, follow one another in 
the same case, the first may take the singular, and the second 
only, the plural form; as in the phra.se, ^ ^Tf» 

•small and great said.' 

712. A few adjectives are also in frequent use os 
adverbs. ^Vllen so used they ore never inflected. 

Must common is the use of I, ‘great,’ and 
‘ raueh,’ in the sense of* very :’ as, I ‘thin is 

very hard;' ^ tj^ %> ‘“‘at is truly a very 

beautiful word.’ 

j 713. Companion has been explained and illustratetl, 
§§ 207 , 210 . It may be noted in addition, that a very 
high degree of any quality may be expressed by 
repeating the adjective; as, grrwT ^rnn, ‘ very black, 

‘ ver)* sweet fruits.’ 
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n. Or, for prentor cmpliasis, tlic first adjcotirc may \tc 
taken ns a noun in the ablative or irenitive; ns, JilO % 
trni, 'the very grc*atc»t sins;’ Le., ‘Iicavier tlian the heavy;' 
^41 tt ir ^rnt WM. ‘tlic very best tiling:’ WT, 

‘ the very l>cst u’orks.’ 

A. Tin* funiinon idiom found in the folloning sentenre is 
to he notetl: tn^f it tn *tTT t. * of ‘be two sins 

which is tlic greater?’. 

714. Agrccalily to § 691 (7), all adjecti’ res used 
comparatively, require the noun with which the 
comparison is made, to be in tho ablative. 

’riiu-s, uTgTC i ‘heavier than stone;’ THtT % 

‘richer than a king;’ attijV % ‘the noblest of 

living creatures ; ’ % ^Tfnt t> ‘ *bis is superior to tiuit.’ 


715. Certain adjectives require a noun in 
ease. Tims, especially, 


an oblique AJjwtWw 

^ OoBpmu^ 

N'ouilf, 


(1) Adjectives denotiug athantage or fitnesi, or their 
contraries, govern a noun in the ablative. 


Tims, ^ lit ‘ it is proper for a woman;’ fit tit 

iftif %, ‘it is riglit for us.’ (Vid. § (5H6 (4).) But ijtif 
sometimes takes the noun in the genitive; as, % trtif 
‘ it looks like rain.’ 


(2) Adjectives denoting likeness, eonfonnitg, worthiness, 
or the contrary’, commonly take a noun in the inflected 
genitive, 

Tims, % itT9 % Itni^, ‘ like the thunder from the 
cloud;’ fit ^ ‘equal to this.’ So also, ifflf (Urdu 
often written in the sense of ‘worthy,’ takes the 

genitive; a-s iif qfftt % f. ‘ this is worthy of a 

wise man.' 

u. When such adjectives are preceded by any infinitive or 
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gerund, the postposition, especially in poetry, is often omitted, 
and the gerund stands alone in the oblique singular. Tims, 
^ ^ ^ irff Tifipt sfw tt, ‘you arc comp etent to 
make my sons wise men ;* "it nlf^^ ‘ ^ o™ 

able to break your teeth.' 

(3) A few verbal adjccUves expressing desire or affection, 
take an objective genitive (§ G05, 11); as, WT t 

‘covetous of money;' ^ vvf W ‘he « covetous 

of wealth.' 

716. The adjective iTT, ‘full,’ is never used by itself; 
but partakes rather of the character of an affix, like the 
English ‘ full,’ in such phrases as a ‘ spoonful,’ a 
‘house-full,’ etc. But HT ia used much more ex¬ 
tensively than the corresponding English ‘ -full.’ Any 
noun taking this affix is regularly inflected before it^ 
as before the postpositions, whenever inflection is 
possible. 

Examples : fqmit ‘» «»p-full try, ‘a jar-full.' 
is used also with nouns of distance, as, ‘a® 

much as a Aoi;' and with expressions denoting time, as, 

* the whole day;' ^ >TT» ‘ ah *"7 hfe long;' and 
with the pronominal adjectives, WITWI, etc., when it 

has an intensive force; as, fsiAWI WH ^ ^*17 

HT ^ ‘ I will him back just as much as 

be gave me.* 

a. When irc « added to a feminine noun, the compound 
becomes masculine; thus, wVttt ‘he 

passed the whole night long, waking,’ lit., ‘ to him the whole 
night,' etc. 

Rem. In cinmplrt like the U»t hot one, whew the noon or ndjectlw 
with Mar to not inHected, bhar mny bo more eorrectijf regarded n« 
the coujnnctlw participle of bkarmd ,' to ftlL* 
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717. Adjective formations with the affixes ytt and 
have been already explained and illustrated, 

§§ 201 , 202 . 

718. The common idiom should be noted here in 
which the noun wnf, ‘name,’ following a proper noun, 
is used adjectively. 

E.\aiiiples: Ylf f , ‘this is the 

mountain of the Gaudharvas railed I/emaku( qjtJH i qqidqi 
nWK at Strq mat ^rvY, ‘ in the city of Kalyankafak (was) a 
hunter named BhairavJ In this idiom the word ana? with 
the preceding word is really a Dependent Compound.* 

Nujterais. 

719. ir^, ‘ one,’ may be used for the English indefinite of c«r- 
articlc (§ 105), in cases where that article is equivalent 

to the phrase ‘ a certain.* 

Examples: ijqi q^ % ^ ^ *lfT, ‘ a (certain) man said 
to me;’ qqi aft ‘a certain day it happened,’ lit., 

‘ it is the thing of a (certain) day.’ 

Rem. It fbould be obeerred, that mot! Caropnin* nie ek fur the 
ludeAoite article much loo freely, lo tbe majority of cate*, it tboald oot 
be traiitinted into liiodi. 

720. when re|>eatcd in the same clause and con¬ 
struction, is e<iuivalcnt to ‘each,’ or ‘each one.’ But 
when the first qqi is in the subjective construction, 
and the other in the objective, the first mtist then bo 
rendered ‘ one,’ and the second, ‘ another.’ 

Examples of both cases are as follows: 

‘ each one went away ^ % iiqr qqiift ^ q|f^ f^T^. 


* Vid. tupr., f 030, «. 
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•lie conveyed each one llicre;’ ipi % WTT* ‘fouplit 
with anotlier;’ TT^I ^ ^ ^T^n, ‘cutli one was joined to 
another.’ So al-M* wlieii repeated in succes.sivc clnnHcs, the 
first tpi may he trnn'*lated ‘one,’ the ser«ind, ‘anotlier;’ as, 

l»nn flrnn ^T, * «»»C n-a-s nnnin;', another pniiR.’ 

721. tr^ is often nsrd eUiplieally in the hcpiiniiif; of a 

senten.-e ; as, f H t . ‘ o'»-‘ (thine is), 

I am tnnibled biTanse of your trouble.’ If the enumeration 
is continued, the onlinal '"“y follow in the next 

.seutenee; but even more frecpicntly fqjt; or ‘again,’ 

introdu(*es the second particular in the enumeration; ns, ipi 

^ -gf»t *ttrf ‘«»nc (thing Ls), I am 

of a dull mind; again, the lord forgot me.’ 

722. tiEI or iiq[ is rendered ‘together.’ Titus, 

anifl tr^ ^ Wt,. ‘ od the brothers were 1mm together; ’ 
fijf ^ntt ‘tbc lion and cow w«»nld dwell 

together.’ In this itliom, or HTtf is to be regarded as a 
noun in the locative, with the postitositioii omitted. 

723. For the use of the singular and plural form of nouns 
with numcraLs, sec J (>74 (I) «, Hem. 

724. ColliHiuially, a iinmeral with the post|>osition 7n is 
used as equivalent to the English * as mnch os,’ ‘ as many ns.’ 
Tliis phrase may lie treated as a noniinative plural; as, 
^ tr*l Wtf, ‘as many as ten came;’ % if fT^ 

‘I saw as many as four elephants.’ 

Vm of Agsre- 725. Tlic Aggregative form of the mimomls in 
***^”*‘ (§ 223), is usetl when it is designed to indicate the 

noun as a collective whole. 

Examples occur in the common phrases, nfT» 

eight watches;’ ^ir ‘the four quarters (of the 

heavens);’ * the three worlds.* Similarly, ^ 

^ ^TTV ‘ be gave those six in marriage to 
Jlnxiiitet'.' 
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Proxouks, 

726. A Personal pronoun, when the suhiect of a nmi«ri<m of 

* * rrv&ottiu. 

verb, is very commonly omittetl. 

a. This on)is.sinn is penrrally nllownhlc when no emphasis 
is intentled. and when it can occasion no anihipiily; ns, e.p., 
in direct address; a.s, ‘go;’ *c. ‘may (I) 

speak ? 

727. Pronouns are to be reganleil as of the same of 

rroDoou. 

gender and nutnber with the nouas to which they refer. 

Tliiis, ^ ‘ princesses 

whom Jilifttimdsur had kept captive Hfjf RTT 
WRTR R|^ ^ ‘slic {S/iakinitdld) will tell the great 

sage the greatness of my piety.' 

«. But when it is intcndwl to show respect, the 
pronoun is put in the plural, even when referring to a 
singular noun. 

Tims, Rft % TTin - it t*T?t ‘the kings of that 

place would convey him along,’ where refers to lialrdm. 

And in the following, refers to Kriuhtt ; fR RfT 

^RTif remain in meditation upon him alone.’ 

A. Tlie use of the plural for the singular of the 2nd personal 
pronouns, has already been explained ($ 2ji»). 

e. The nte of the plural for the tiiigulnr of the I»t pereonal pronoun, 

• I,’ U chararteristlc mtlirr of eattem lliodl than arilem. Tfie UMge in 
High Hindi i» not regnnlcd by the best aiitliodtir* as in good la»le, and 
it ii d4Kihlle»» »afer for ihe tpeaker to u« the (ingtilar, Stiil we often And 
example* in Ihe iie*t iileralure of the u«e of ham for the singulars nor i» 
it easy to trace any principle whlcli guide* Ihe cholre. In ll»e Shakuutatd, 
for in»tancr, example* of ihU uMige occur on almost every page. 

728. Usually, when a pronoun is followed by ^*Wf, ‘both,’ 

‘ the two,’ in an oblique case, referring to Ihe same person 
or thing it is put in the oblique plural, and the postposition 


ITonorifio 

Proootta. 
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is added only after as, VT, ‘of us two;’ TO 

‘ from both of you.’ But exceptionally the plural 
form is used before in the genitive; as, ymiO 
ifYftf > ‘ the mutual love of you two.’ 

729, The use of the Honorific pronoun for the 
2nJ personal pronoun, has been explained in § 277. 

730. Tlic usage of the various pronouns referred to in the 

above paroffraphs cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
adequately illustrated by individual phrases separated from 
their context. But we may note such passages as the 
following. Shakioitald, when Rdjii Ihuhyaut imputes de¬ 
ceit to her, suddenly leaves the with which she had 
been addressing liini, and says, W TO ^TT 

aiTTOT ‘ thou thinkest every one have a deceitful heart 
like thine own.’ But again, when in the Prem Hdgar one 
girl says to another, ^ ^ ‘friend, do not 

thou be anxious,’ in this instance TJ indicates affectionate 
familiarity. So the court jester, Mddhavya, with no intention 
of contempt, addresses Rdjd IhuhyaHt in the singular as on 
equality with him, fYrq ^ ^ ‘ O ! friend ! art thou 

here?’. So it is in keeping witli the liberty accorded liim os 
jester, that he uses to the king the 2nd personal pronoun 
instead of the honorihe qnq. thus; xfqY ^ 

TOrnt ^* ‘ the queen is practising to make you hear.’ 

A man says to his brother, in the 2ud plural, trre 

%ilt, ‘let us play dice uith you ;’ but a son to his father, qini 
ipnrr qror ^Y%, * please inform n>c so much as this; ’ and 
Balrdm and others to Krisjhtf ; qtnj t|Y %. ‘ obtaining 

your honour’s pennission.’ 

73L qro, as the subject of a verb, regularly requires 
the verb to be in the 3rd plural; and if the imperative 
be used, the respectful form in or is invariably 
required. Exceptions are irregular, and are not to be 
imitated. 
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The followinp examples may be noted: unj ^ft If, 

* where is your honour going?’; KTfTTni ^ 

‘Great king! wliut such signs lias your Excellency 
seen?’; ‘be pleased to depart.’ Similarly, all 

other predicates of must be in the plural; as, ^ % 

Kanva is in this way called the father of 

this (maiden).’ 

a. Rtijd Larhhman Sinh, however, in his translation of the 
Shukuntald, frequently a,s.«ociates ^ with a verb in the 
2ud plural; as, ^ TPwFt ^ ft. ‘Your Highness 

obsen-es the custom of the ancients,’ et passim. But the 
foreigner will not safely imitate this laxity of usage. 

Rrm. In the opinion of the Hindoo*, the di»tinetioas which are miule 
in the o«e of tiie pronoon*, ore of grrat importance; and the foreigner 
cannot be too rarefui to olMerve them in ronveraation with the people. 

Indeed, a fnilure to d{*crliiiiaate in the use of these dUTerent pronominal 
forms, I* often the occasion of much unnecessary dislike and ill feeling on 
the part of natives of India toward foreign resident* of the country. 

732. The choice between the two forms of the dative and Pronom. Dot, 
accusative, which occur in the singular and plural of the 
pronouns, is regulated to a great extent by euphonic 
considerations. But in accordance with the principles indi¬ 
cated in § G78 (1), the forms with lit «ire preferred for 
personal objects. 

a. But if a dative and accusative both occur in the same 
simple sentence, the form with tit is apparently preferred for 
the accu-sative, and that in n (plur. ij), for the dative. 

733. 'Tlic ablative singular of the proximate demonstrative, Idioaw with 

. . , . D««a- Pro* 

TIf , is often idiomatically used to introduce a claase express- ooun*. 

ing a consequence or conclusion; as, i;yi % J^l *0 

vfTtj ‘do you therefore come when you have bathed 

at a sacred place.’ 

734. When nf and ^ occur in contrasted clauses, tif 
mav often be rendered ‘ the one,’ and ‘the other.’ Thus, 


AdicctiT* aw 
o( 1‘rauHiiu. 


PUoaaiiie bm 
o( PtoBauiu. 


Attnetina o( 

IVuDOUU. 
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% ^ ^TirPif,*thc one wears a necklace of flowers, 

the other, a necklace of skulls;’ and so repeatedly in the 
context. 

735. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative 
may be used adjectively before not only single noims, 
but also entire phiiLses. 

Thus, TTf WTT ^ »r»pnn nrr, ‘this expiatinir of a 
great sin has fallen to us;’ > »t WT f^WT ^ 

Win Wm ‘what is this that you hare dune, to 

abandon your family, and shame, and modesty?;’ ^ 

ij ^ ntn inn t wY mi ij^ nr |. ‘ o 

ocean ! art thou parted from some (loved) one, that thou 
heavest the long-drawn sigh?.’ 

a. Hence is used to introduce the prntasis of causal and 
conditional clauses; and less frc»|ucntly, the 
So also, the relative nt, especially in the locative, fare 
and ablative, or fare is used to introduce final 

clauses denoting the object or purpose of an ac-tion. Illus¬ 
trations of the above will be found further on, in the sections 
on adjective and causal adverbial clauses. 

736. The demonstratives are sometimes used with the 
correlative, or Avith nouns, pleonostii'aHy. 

Tlius, ^ niiqwlO Wf fww^ tfl WTWm lit-, ‘that 
same, O thou, dear ns my life, this one is longing to meet thee;’ 

iff ^ \f, ‘the Chief of Police is coming, to be 

sure!’ In some such cases, the pronoun may slightly em¬ 
phasize that to which it n-fers. 

737. The relative and interrogative pronouns are 
often used, by attraeiion, for the indefinite pronoun. 

Tlius, aft wtt ^ WTWT: Wt wtwm ‘ whatever any 
one goes and asks of this (one) that he obtains;' ^ fw 
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fv? WT ‘who knoTYs wliat he may do at some 

time f ’ 

rt. In poetry, this attraction is often extended to a great 
length, as in the following: ift?! tiTfl ^ 

Wff ^nnf ^ %ff 'nt, ‘whoever, at any time, by any effort, 
in any place, has obtained intelligence, renown, felicity, 
wealth, prosperity.’ 

738. ^ is often used, especially in the colloquial, pleon- 

astically, with %, ‘isthus, ^ ^ ^ 

where in English idiom we would simply say, ‘God is 

almighty.’ 

739. The distinction between the two interrogatives, 

^ and and that between the two indednite pro-wms.. 
nouns, titt and already explained 

(§§ 274, 275), 

a. In the oblique singular, 

when used adjcctively before impersonal substantives; as, 

% TT^ ^1 WITO ft, ‘of «*iat royal fanuly arc you 
the omameut?' 

h. llic following idiom with taay be noted; ^ 

‘who am I, that I should deliver (you)? 

740- The usage of in the plural varies. Tlie Urdii 
oblique plural form, ftfv|, is used; as, ^ wt^ «T, ‘of what 
people?’ But the r'ommon people often use the uninflccted 
singular in the oblique plural; as, litw ^ ‘fro»‘ «^‘‘at 
people ? ’ 

741. ^ is used as both nominative and accu.sative; 
the oblique form in ^ is appropriated to the dative. 

Tims, ^ liT ifrim ft. ‘what arc you saying?’; but, TO 
^ ‘why (for what object) are you speaking?’. 
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a. The ablative of t|9T is used rommonly for * why,’ in the 
sense of ‘ from wliat canse; ’ as ^ | vff % fti wY 

JTfrrra ^ frrwrn %, ‘true! (and) why? because 
your Majesty is ever before these eyes.’ 

S. wf is used idiomatically in expressions denoting 
surprise. 

Examples; ^ ^ fm ^ ^ arfl W^. 

‘what docs she see (but) that a man has come and stands 
before her;’ ^ If ‘the horses have 

run—(why!) they liavc come flying.’ 

c. ^ Ls sometimes used absolutely in the accusative, 
as in the following: 

^ % *nT% % ^ f«nt%WT, ‘from killing this girl, 

what harm for the life to come?’. Hence it is often used 
merely as the sign of a question ; as, WI tj^ •! ttm 
wnt, ‘hast thou nut yet heard?’. Tlic dialectic ft is also 
similarly employed ($ ‘298). 

</. For the use of qffi os a conjunction, sec { G6*2, e. 

e. Tlie postposition is sometimes omitted after nn%; thus, 
Tftft ‘why art thou crying?’. 

S» ProS^i. ^ further illustration of the distinction between 

the two indefinite pronouns and ^ (§ 276), the 
following points may be noted. 

a. ^ is often used as a plural for 

Thus, ‘some book has fallen,’ is tftl ft O %; but, 

‘some books have fallen,’ is ^ moft y. Other 
examples are: 

‘for some 

days protect this hermitage;’ ^ nn ^ ‘a voice 
as of some women.’ 

b. When is used substantively, the inflected form, 
tit, is commonly preferred for the accusative; but wbeu 
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it is used adjertively, if tlie accompanying noun be in the 
nominative fonn of the accusative, also retains the 

nominative form, as in the following: sfqif 
T^. * will you keep any place for your residence ? ’• 

c. ^ is used with numerals to denote a number approxi¬ 
mately, like ‘some’ in English; ns, ^ x||^«n VH. 
< some ten men came/ 

<i. With proper names, tfrt^ must be translated * a certain;’ 
as, ^iqi, * a certain U"dho (has) come/ 

f. is used adjectively before substantives in any case 
singular or plural: as, ^ iJT, ‘ at some dUtance ;* ^ 
Thf! »i, ‘ in some villages,’ etc. 

y. nnd in successive clauses must be translated 
* one'.... ‘ another: ’ thus, ^ tlY^ 

was saying one thing, (and) unotlier, another ;’ thus, ^ 
tinfY tffnn ^ tiwnn, * raining 

water, one he washed away; raining fire, another he burned 
(to death)/ 

g. ^ is added to the relative pronominal, Hqr, ‘ as (what- 
like),’to impart indefiniteucss; as, %?n fY»‘of whatsoever 
sort it may be.’ 

A. b sometimes used where English requires an ad¬ 
verbial phrase; as, TtlTIT *IT *tbb> at 

any rate, is in some measure a reason for being pleased.’ 


743. The Rfjlexive pronoun, nnq, may bo used with 
both nouns and pronouns, when it is equivalent to tho 
English ‘self,’ ‘myself,’ ‘yourself,’ ‘himself,’ etc., 
according to the context. 

Thus, ^ vm if , ‘ I am able to feed myself ;* 

qf qiftfl %, * be himself says.’ The ablative, qnq b 
often to be translated ‘ of one’s own accord : ’ win VPl % 
inn> * die dog weut away of lib own accord,’ or ‘ of himself; ’ 
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and so, likewise, the fuller expression, thus, 

”5i ^TtJ % %, ‘in your heart it has 

spontaneously sprung up.’ 

o. In the following, the plural, **i, refers to the 

pcrsiMis mentioned in the context; ^rnni ^ ^ 

in English idiom, ‘ they talked with each other of the sorrow.' 

A. In the following, is accusative singular; 
jf*! WTf*t, ‘ regarding himself, again, os the cause (of Hum’s 
exile).’ 

c. Tlic reflexive is repeated in the phrase, inpl HTtl- ‘ of 
myself, himself, itself,’ etc. (sc. %): as, WT ^ vm ITR 
^,*has this bent of itself?*; also in the idiomatic phrase, 
lit. ‘ to be in one’s self,’ i.c., ‘ in one’s right 
mind;’ as, fro ing If ^*t ^ IpfV, 

* when this curse fell, I must not have l»oen in my right mind.’ 

'A ’gR ^TR is used for the English phrase ‘to one’s 
self;’ as, ^R ^ igR ^ ‘ what art thou saying 

to tlij-self?’. So, by itself, it is used in the drama for the 
English ‘ aside,’ where it is evidently an abbreviation for VR 
▼R t %. 

744. The reflexive genitive, ^ntRT, must always bo 
substituttMl in High Ilindf for the genitive, singular 
or plural, of all pronouns, when the genitive in question 
refers to the grammatical suhjeet of the sentence, or to 
the agent in tho pa.s8ive or impersonal construction 
(§ 412 ). 

Examples gRift ^rfri; ^Tfi) ft, ‘ you desire your 

own greatness;’ ^RW ^TI wt ‘the king went to 

his own country; ’ ^ IRaft arm ‘ he gave his life.’ 

«• VRT may also be used when the reference is not to the 
grammatical subject, but to the sutgect of disnmrse. llius, 
vrI Tflt iraft ifr HPft %, ‘ to every one, one’s own exalta¬ 
tion U pleasing;’ ^ ‘she has not a 
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thouj'lit even of Ijersclf; ’ fare ^ ^ > ‘ 

pleased to do that wliercin your safety lies.' 

l>. ^*rr is also suiiictiiiics employed, when the referenire is 
t4i the tiK-uktr ; a.«, ^ ‘ »s niy country.’ 

So also when another is as.sociatcd with the speaker; as, 

^ H7 change of our times.’ 

Rrm. But io the rxanipipi under « aud i, the grultire of the personal 
prnnoaot might nito have been naed; and mutt, in general, be a>ed in 
aurb case*, where the oae of the reflexive woulii ocrafcion ambiguity. 

c. vnn is used absolutely in such a phrase as the following: 

^»n ^ I, vrei f. where it is cfiuivalriit to fT 
‘ every one has his own sorrow, every one has his own joy.’ 

tl. ^rnn, ns well as the other pronominal genitives, is 
idiomatically omitted when the reference is obvious ; as, 
especially, liefore nouns expressing relationship. Thus, 

^ flrra wtnft. ‘ that woman, approaching (her) 

husband, said;’ ^ irnn if, ‘ 1 am going to (my) hou.se.' 

e. ^ tim is used substantively in the plural, to denote one’s 
own kindred or connexions; as, flfl ^ *ft WT 

you will kill even your own (friends).’ 

745, The pronominal ^trer is idiomatically useil- in rw et rr o- 
the locative case with »T in expressions denoting ‘ time,’ 

‘place,’ ‘price,’ etc., as in the following: 

^ ‘ in the meantime what happened ?^7!% 

sre ‘I will come at this same ht if; 71 

fitfrer, * you wUI get (it) for so much.* 

a. ^Trer and are idiomatically combined in the sense 
of‘a trifle,’‘a little more or less;’ thus, ^v| ^ 37 re ^ 

• ‘ small matters are of no consequence.’ 

746. f a re wi is also used in expressions of time in the same 

manner as ^HWl, above. In the following the postiK»ition is 
omitted: ^ f»l%^ ‘ •«“g “ * 
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not find anothrr man. also Mmctimes has the sense 

‘ inasniurh as.' preceded by ^n%, is equivalent to the 

indefinite expression, • however much ’ or ' many; ’ thus, 

^ ▼!% r^n»n ‘however many queens 1 may 

have in my zaiidna* 

747. The oblique singtilar pronominals, 

%%, are often used udverbiully, and are to be 
rendered, ‘as,’ ‘so,’ ‘how.’ 

^ Thus,xrf T^%iiYq^^WtW7!^'^^Wift>»^W^ 

^ ^some heat of the 6ro of ^/afiddet^^M wrath in 

thee is become like the submarine fire in the ocean.’ 

748. and are also colloquially used in the 
manner of prepositions governing the genitive, in the 
sense of ‘like.’ 

Thus, ^ ^ I 

,' something tike a fort 
appears;’ ^ ^ Tfpq % %% ^irit ‘what is that wliich 

sounds like a cannon?’. 

749. It' (and sometimes is used, after the 

analogy of above, to denote an accompanying circum¬ 
stance; thus, ^ ^ ^ ^ . in a condition 

how wilt thou endure the severe heat ? ’. 

750. ^ is sometimes repeated with an indefinite sense; 

thus, ^ iret *51 WJnjTTT W #, ‘ what do I understand of 
anything of this kind?’. combined with twT or 5hBTf 

has a disparaging sense which may be variously rendered in 
English; as, tRT ^ ^ » aff «am I one of so little 
account that I should be crushed ? ’; ^ WTTT wnprl, 
‘(If) anything go wrong;’ ^ ^ ^ ft amf. 

‘ may all of your house go to the bad! ?1«T Ut 

‘ shall such a fellow come here I ’. 

75L %% is sometimes very' idiomatically used to describe 
an object a.s in its original or ordinary condition; as, %% wt 
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^ %, < under iu ordinary condition, indeed, 

(tiie crjNtal) feels «-«dd to tlie touch.* Tlie Interrogative pro¬ 
nominal, %HT. is used in exclamator}' expressions, like the 
English ‘ how;* thus, % Tr% ^ ‘ how the leaves 

of the mango-tree are shaking!’. 

762. %tn is idioroaticallv used with the indefinite pronoun, 
to emphasixe the indefiniteness; as, ^ 

* whatsoever sort of person may come.’ Sometimes in such 
expressions the interrogative pronominal adverb and the 
negative are combined with %QTt ^ >ii the follon'ing: ^ 

%<n 11^ If * whatever manner of person he may be; * lit., 

‘ what-like (or) after what manner he may not be.’ Some¬ 
times iudefiniteness is also expressed with alone; as 

^ 'with however much virtue a woman 

may behave.’ 

Syxtax op Tire Verb. 

The Infinitive. 

753. The uses of the Infinitive may bo classified 
under three heads. 

(1) It is most commonly used as a gerund or verbal * 

noun. Under this head we may note the following 
particulars. 

a. As a nominative, it often stands as the subject of a verb: 

as, e-p., Wft TfWT WT WfT, ‘ it is not well for us to re¬ 
main here,’ lit. ‘ for us to remain here is not well; * % If 
tpfTTT Wfwr WR fwrn wr, * 1 (on the former occasion) be¬ 
lieved your word.’ It is also used idiomatically as a predicate, 
expres.sing certain futurition; a.s, *IT WT 'HI 

ftWT t, lit. ‘ of this good omen what is to be the result ? *. 

b. In ar<x>rdancc with the original use of the Sanskrit 
future passive participle, wiicnee the Uindi infinitive is derived, 
it is often used os a subject with the copula, to express 
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uecfuity or obligutimi ; as, ^ %, ‘ man must die 

3l VRW »f ^ ^iTf '•* (••'“t) 

one is to enter the retreat of ascetics witli humility.’* So it 
is used as the subject with iff »rr, ‘ to fall,’ expressing necessity; 
as, mjyt ^ T«rr»rr nri, ‘«|«W I must go to them,’ lit., 

‘ it has fallen (to me) to go to them.’ 

c. Sometimes it expresses certain futurition, as in a., 
above, where it is used as a predicate nonnnative: 

5 WT ft’lT %»*what is to be the fruit of this good 

omen 

rf. As an accusative, the infinitive is commonly used in the 
nominative form; as, tTO WPT ^*IT ‘cease to 

speak the name of Jldm ! ’. 

Item. Bot Id Permiulve, ArquUitirv, «n<l »onirliinf» lo DrslJfinll^'e 
Compound »'erb», the iDfinitive in It* Inflected fiirm, without the po»t- 
potiUon, in practically u»ed as an arru*atire. Example* will be found in 
ii 436, 430,’440, and, further on, in the Bcctiim on the Syntax of 
Compound Verb*. 

e. 'The postposition of the dative of the final cause 
(§ 686, (5)), is verj' commonly omitted; as, 

^rm f’, ‘ i have come to ask something from you;’ 
f^nrt ’fT’l ‘the women came to bathe.' So also the 
genitive postposition is often omitted from the infinitive before 
certain adjectives, as, in^^, Tfw, etc., especially in dialectic 
Hindi; as, c.g., t(TarT ^ ‘ 

virtues of the Rdjd Jliranyagarbha are worthy to be es¬ 
teemed ^ «rnrii> ‘ I am able to break thy 

teeth.’ 

/. The dative of the infinitive, as remarked § 686, (5), A., is 
idiomatically used with the substantive verb, to denote an 
action as imminent. Tims, ^ ^ W ‘ when 


* In the Bhojpurl, Mlgadhl, and MaltlilH dinlccti Ihi* furm in Vf Is 
only used in thU sense. Grierson : Seve* Gremmarw ; Part i., p. 'J7. 
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lie was about to go;’ ^ ^ ‘she \ras a))uut to 

clasp (liim).' Ill this idiuiii ^ must always be used, as also in 
phrases like the following; ^ 

1^1 9VT> ‘ liHryotUtaH told Dranpadi to sit on his lap.* 

g. Occasionally, on ai’tion or CY’cnt about to happen, is also 
denoted by the infinitive with Tnr. 'Tlius, 
iTf ^nn. ‘when five years Yverc drawing to a close;’ ^ 

< he is about to set.’ 

A. ’Tlic genilive of the infinitive is often i *ed, chiefly in 
negative clauses, as the predicate of a sentence, to express 
errtninty or resolution ; as, 'll aifif ‘ I certainly will 
not tell.’ In this idiom, the ^ of the genitive must be in¬ 
flected to agree in gender and number with the subject; as, 
c.g^ ^ ‘ this woman certainly is not going.* 

In the Jtdiiiupau the same idiom wcurs, the postposition, 
however, being omitted; os, )) v| ’f ‘I*® 

neither has been, nor, brother, is he, nor w'ill he be.* The 
same idiom occurs in the follmving, where the emphatic 
particle or y is added to the infinitive: t[*f tft^ .... 
t »rrft, ‘ like thc.se .... none are, nor even 

ever are to be;’ aiira ^ WTflf, ‘like you, none 

was, nor is, nor cv'cn is to be.’ 

I. 'Tlie inflected infinitive without the post|)osition is used 
in regimen with certain adjectiY’es; as, Iff tl 

TfW ftifl. ‘this (maiden) must be worthy to be wedded to 
a Kshatri’ 

k. While thus used as a noun, the infinitive may also 
govern the case proper to it as a verb. Of this, the e.xamples 
already given, afford abundant illustration. 

(2) The infinitive is occasionally used adjtetivehj^ anil 
is tlicn made to agree with its object in gender and 
number. 

’Thus, ^ tfr trfn ^ IWT ‘ a woman is bound 


InfiniSv* as 
Adjaetiva. 
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to spiTf her husband;* ^ WlPfft tit ^ \f, * I must 
give this A'imo gross to the Brahmans,’ where ^[TH is plural, 
a.s referring to several biindJcs of grass; lit sf 49 ^ 

wnt ^ H Oi^irt fit ‘ whatever word (fit) to be said (or) 
not (fit) to be said, may have escaped my lips.’ In this case, 
the infinitive prcserv’es unchanged its original sense as a future 
pas.»ive participle. 

(3) The mfiuitivc is correctly used for the imperative, 
when it is not intended to insist on the immediate ful¬ 
filment of the order, but merely to say that a certain 
thing it to be done. 

Thus, (P. S. Ch. XLVIII.,) Jasitdd says to U'dhn about to 
go to Krishu, YTf fft ^ WWTUT ‘this, 

then, you are to give to dear Skri Krixjtn and Bnlrdm.' It 
is therefore often used when it is intended to speak deferen¬ 
tially, us in ShaJtuntald, by the licmiit maidens to Rdjd Dush- 
yonf; WHt ftl^ ^ (m;. fit), ‘let us see you yet 

again some lime;’ or again, iniJr finrnj ‘do 

not forget the first meeting.’ 

Jtfim. This nw of the infinitive for the imperative ia derived 
firvni its original character as the Sanskrit fat. pass, participle. 


TAe Imperfect and Perfect Participlet. 

764. The essential distinction between these two par¬ 
ticiples has been already indicated (§ 383*), and will 
receive abundant illustration from the examples in the 
following sections. As there is no difference in their 
use, they are conveniently treated together. 

(1) They arc used adjectively with nouns and pro¬ 
nouns, both in tlio attributive and the predicative con- 
struution. In this cose the participle vxn or viWT, of 
the substantive verb, duly inflected if nccessaiy, is 
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regularly added to the participle. But when there is 
no danger of ambiguity, this may be omitted. 

ft. Examples of the attrihntive use of these participles are 

a.s follon’s; lit gu nTT * the lost confidence 

in me came (back) to your Majesty;* ^7^ ^ iTTf ^IUTT 
*n»l f«nn % nT *nn ‘some evil person has 

cast a dead black snake upon your father's neck ; * ^ It 
^1 f>S^ ^T*f ‘a cow already giren as din.s, you 

gave in alms again.’ 

b. In the following examples these participles are used 
adjeefively in the predicative construction: fini % 

HKn i ^inn t, *a Shudra, heating them, follows;* ar^rfitvr 
^ ’ifm ^ *Jard*indh also, thus 

speaking (as he went), ran after them; ’ lit 'it wtnt fllTBrtt, 
‘ if I escape alive ; ’ w'M % ^ WT ^tT»rr» ‘ did you 

suppose Atjun to be gone fur away ? So may be explained 
t|irf , ‘ swollen,* in the «*ominon idiom, T|irj ^ ’BRRTWT ; as, ^ 
THI »f ipn ^ if , * 1 am not able to contain my- 

s<*lf (for joy).' Similarly, in the Rumdyan : iif iftff iftil 
‘give me this which I have asked,* lit, ‘give this to me 
having asked;’ ^ ^ ^ ‘‘hat with ten 

million mouths could not be told,* lit, ‘fall told;’ 
inj TW f’TTTj * ■^a'" beheld the king falling at (her) feet* 

c. Usually, when the noun qualified takes tit in the singular 
or plural, a predicative participle remains uninflected, what¬ 
ever he the gender or number of the noun ; thus, ^ iff 

< seeing them both fighting.’ 

d. Under this head are properly explained the so-called 
Continuative Compound verbs (§ 442). Thus, e.g., in ^ 

< that woman remained singing,* it is plain that 
the imperfect participle, wufti is simply a predicative adjunct 
of the noun after Tf^. The same remark applies to 
analogous combinations with the perfect participle; as, e.g, 
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in Iff irnn tn, ‘1>C was 6ccing away,’ wlicrc HT^n i» 
a prcdiratirc adjunct of ff . 

e. Here may also be noted the eoinmon phrase, 

^jmr, where both fTm and are predh ative adjunets; as, 
C.p., ^ M< q T l ^ fwr ^imr %, ‘ this has come along 
down from the olden time.’ In this, as in the similar phrase, 
f^Tfl ^arr WT*fT, fV?n represents the action as continuously 
occurring during the time indicated. 

(2) The perfect and imperfect participles ore \ory 
often used uhtoluttly in the inflected masculine form, 
to denote various circumstances of time, manner, etc., 
accomimnying the loading verb. 

Examples ; jft Wtr^ jnn ^l|Jn f,‘with 

the dawn ns his charioteer, (the sun) is almut to rise;’ 

ftfT ‘ 

again and again looking at the chariot, he Iwiinds along;’ 
f ^ jni tffwYTTt qfil ^ ’nn. ‘ *•'« desire which 
came after beholding (you) even before (that) was fulfilled.’ 

a. The so-called * ^4dverbiat itarticip/e ’ is but an imperfect 
participle absolute with the emphatic ft. Tims, ?f^ *rt 
flnttl ^ * fl'y toother died immediately upon giving 

thee birth.’ 'flic perfect participle is, much more rarely, 
used in the same way; as, ^ ^ ^ ‘having 

actually seen (her) beauty (description) may succeed;’ RT^ir 
frwPl 'I qrfT, ‘ even having gone, he could not bathe.’ Where 
another ft has just preceded, the ft may bo omitte«I from the 
participle; a,s, ffTf WT 4tH ft ‘on merely hearing 

a song of seimration ;’ iff mm f, lit., ‘this (ser¬ 

pent) is going, having swallowed me,’ i.c., ‘ he is devouring 
me;’ WT tKj ^Krisjtn remaining with (us), 

what should wc fear ? ’. 

A. The perfect participle absolute, of ^irr, ‘to take,’ 
u often equivalent to the English preposition ‘with;’ as, ift^ 
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WUPII %t * some Brahman, n'ith a book 

under his arm, w wining; ’ or to some English phrase; a.s 
WT^J tit Tft, ‘Stay in charge of my bow and 

arrow.’ 

c. ITic perfect participle absolute is especially common in 
expressions which denote ‘ time elapsed; ’ as, trt^ WT^ yH 
^ >nrT« ‘five years ago, he went away;’ tpi 

^71 TWr ‘several days having pa>»scd, the king 

went again.’ Very idiomatic is the following; S 

WTH ytf»‘ how many years has it been since you 
conic from (your) country ? ’ 

il. In these participles absolute, in eastern Hindi, is 
often used for ^ ; as, tgf ’BtW ‘ this impossible.’ 
In the following, JR?i is redundant: ^ ^ TTPI 

‘in leaving this body;’ Wl ^ ^ ^vV*t T^> 

‘ having become a widow, let her remain subject to her sons.’ 

e. These participles absolute arc even more common in 
poetry than in prose. Thus, vf 

‘while I live, I will not ser\c a rival wife;’ giZTT 41^ ^ 
1 T^^, ‘king Pautrik, on his head being cut off, ob¬ 
tained salvation;’ mq ‘on hearing her 

word, all feared;’ rff . • • ^ ‘you arc, 

indeed, love to Itum, as it were, incarnate.’ 

/. In archaic poetry, the perfect participle absolute is often 
used where modern Hindi would have the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple. nms, »r»*t fxfli mm. ‘having gone home, 
they asked their parents;’ iraff ‘ as bow 

the wise, having received knowledge.’ And so Cfiand, (as 
quoted by Mr. Beanies); trfifi ‘having 

subdued the rulers of the land with fire and sword.’ 


• For th*i 8»n»kri! P»v»- pwt- loc. ebaol. of * to br.’ Vld. 
SJonUr-WUlisin* ’ S^intkrU GramaMT, 4 WO. 
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Rrmi, It irfll oftrn be impoutblc to exprrM in Ea|rll*h (dloin the 
dlMinctioo brtweea the participle abaointe ami tbe predlcalire partidpir, 
aod oftro It b a matter of little eonaeqanire Mfaleb b aied. But the 
ditliortion appean to be ai followa. la the predicative conitmctlon the 
participle deecribee or defiae* the tabjttt of the verb; in tbe abaolule 
coMtmctioo it dedoe* after the manorr of an adverb, tbe verb iticlf. 
Tboa, ireA rofd And cAo/d jiti thi ,' be wae goio|( along weeping;' but, 
•roA rvte Aae ekmld jM tki, b rather, * he waa going along tearfully.' 

inflected perfect participle is seemingly 
pound Forma? substituted foF the root in Intensive Compounds, 
with the effect of throwing a special emphasis on the 
leading verb. This emphasis can scarcely be expressed 
in English otherwise than by an inflection of the voice. 

Examples of this idiom constantly occur in the Shakuntald. 
Tims, ^ ann ^ 4pff wnft ‘why art thou leaving this 
vine ?fTj ^ ‘ confidence 

of this omen, I assure (thee). 

Rem. 1. WbUe tbe perfect participb In ihb Idiom hai tbe form of tbe 
lollretrd ilngubr, it may perhapt be doubted wbelhcr thia b more than 
a coinrldeoce. Tbe form baa probably ariteo by tbe eliaioe of ^ and 
aaodAI of cooairrent rowelt, from the combination of tbe emphatic par- 
tide with the nuinflected participle; or, poaaibly, with the root of 
tl>e Intenfive form; ao that, c.g., ^ItT b dthcr for WfT 

if or Wf ft 

Rem 2. It will be evident from tbe nbora examples that in the ao-enlled 
Statical compound verb (( 445), we have dmply an imperfect participb 
absolnte b coottmetbn with a finite verb. 

Soh^ «M of (4) In the fourth place, both these participles are often 
used gcrundially as tubstanlivet, both with and without 
the postpositions. 

Examples; ^ m WOTUr ‘ lifting the bedstead 
of the sleeper;’ ITT ‘grief at ray departure;’ 

^ AlfT Wrf^, ‘obey my word;’ tjm ‘at the 

time of sunset;’ ^ ^ ‘ what is tlte use of 
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having asked him ?(^) f^^TffJTT 

‘ thou art not ashonicd of forsaking thy tiiarried (wife); ’ (TT^t) 
tj^ WTTf^ 51^ ‘tl'O nights are spent in tossing on 

the bed;' ^i| WHI jni HV. * notwith-staudiug licr uban- 
doiiinent.' 

a. As subsUntives, tliese participles arc often construed 
with a preposition: as,mint ^ fw^T ti«^K 

* leaving such a guest without having shown (him) hospitality;’ 
fW'n ‘without having watered you;’ 

‘after an enemy has come,’ or ‘after the advent of an 
enemy.’ 

b. nie substantive use of Uiese participles is also common 

in poetry. ITius: HUT! «rra ^ ITfTf ‘may your merit 

perish, for your speaking thus; ’ •^fTT at ng ^ » 

‘the defects of (our) work remain not in the mind of the 
Lord;’ ^ ^ ’'**!> ‘this is the fruit of haring 

assumed a body.’ So is to be explained a common idiom of 
the imperfect participle with the verb igapn,‘to Ire made;’ 
thus, 1% i| ‘ from mouth of Bharat 

no reply is made,’ i.c., ‘ Bharat could frame no reply.’ 

Rrm. In many raws It is Impo«»iblp to dUtioguuh Hilt aabtUallra ute 
of the participle from tiie participle abtoliile. Tbni, in tb« fullawiug, 
amyoi may be explalopd In either wny; Mnjs>i kmrmi U ndh* tadigA, 

•wlieo drad’ (or • to a dead man’j'what avallt a lake of nrctar/.' In 
tome inftancet alto the true explanation may be tbnt «re bare not a 
participle before nt, but tlie verbal nonn In d, mentioned ( 38G, 4. 

TAd Conjaneiit'e Participle. 

766. The chief uses of the Conjunctive participle may 
be classified as follows. 

A] It is used to denote an action as merely ere-rreiiminary 
Uminarp or introdueiory to the action of the leading verb, 

a. As thus employed it is very commonly used where 
English would have the copulative conjunction. It is, indeed. 
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alnavs idioniatirallr preferred to the eonjiinrtion, except o-hen 
the two clauses arc distinctly of ctMirdioate importance. Tims 
we say, ^ irrar ^ I, * he piKTS to school 

and reads,’ because the first verb is merely preliminary to the 
action of the second. But, obtain, tre iiuL-t use the con¬ 
junction in the folhiwintc: iftt: fumttl %. ‘ he reotls 

and writes,’ because the two actions arc co-ordinate. Other 
examples of the preliminary use of the participle arc ns 
follows: nft ▼rer S ^nft. ‘{t» t»>»l him,’ lit., ‘luiA-ing 
pone, tell him Htmf ‘one would prepare 

AmhI, and plA-e him to eat;’ ^ ^Tlf UTT t<T 

fVl %, ‘ that royal snpe, havinp effected 
the completion of the sacrifice, has dcpurte<I to IIasthi<ijnir;* 
^ ‘snyinp this, he vanished.’ 

b. In renderinp such FInplish phrases as'po and see,’ ‘did 
you po and call him,’ where the Icadinp verl) is preceded by 
the verb ‘to po,* Hindi idiom often reverses the Hnplish. 
'Tims, ‘po and sec’ may indeed be rendered 
als4i, with a siiphtiy different shade of meaniiip, irr^i 
lit., ‘havinp seen, come;’ ^ IfWtir 'WUTt ‘he has 

pone and called a Brahman,’ lit., ‘ has come, havinp called 
a Brahman.’ 

Rrm. In Ibb liltom, the pnrilrlpls rormrd with tbs affix I or y, i* 
rotnuionty prrrrrrrd tu that with the affix bar or ke. 

e. It if writ In nnts henr Ibr cli>llDrtiati lirtween llis nmjnnrtirt par- 
firipir, nnd tlie prrfrrt and bnprrfrrt pnrticipirf ahfolatr. Tiic ron- 
jnnrlire purtiriple rrprrfrnU ibr artino aitlioni any refrrmr** to lt« pni- 
prr**; thr two pnrliriplrf ahtidair add rtirb llirir own clinrarlrri-tic 
idrn, drnotiiip tlie aclinn as in progrrfs or rnmpirtrd. Tbaf. froA kaprt 
pnhimkr Uhar ojfi, is ‘hntiiip l]rc^srd hr ramr onl;' kofifr pakiar 
thihar dyrf, i» * bo rame out dro«»«d nnd kapft pahiute Mh»r tfyd, * be 
enmc out droffinp,’ i.r. ‘In thr art of drrasinp.’ Itut Enptbli idiom to 
oflrn inrapnble uf oxprrfsinp tlie distiurlion brtwren the ronjunctive 
pnitiripir and thr prrfrrt parlirlple altfidutr; and, as rrmarkrd, ^ 754 (3) 
f, in oid Hindi, tbr peifcct parlicipit ofkra takes the pince of tbe 
ronjuoctirr. 
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(2) Hy a natural transition, the conjunctive imrticiplc, t;»rtid p]e et 
fn>m tlenoting simple antecedence, comes also to exprefa 
the cauif of the action of the leiuliug verb. 


Examples: WT»ngT ‘Wfn «rra »fnt ^BdmUiir, 

preally fcarlnp, fled away;’ ^ "itWTrr 
HQ WTQ QQTT f ‘ scciiip the city huniingf, all the family of 
Yadu cried out with fear.’ 

n. It should be observed, that nithouph the causal relation 
mav thus be expressed by the coiijuiietive participle, yet when 
it is intended to pive proininenrc to the causal relation, it is 
cxpresse<l by some tense of the verb in a subordinate clause, 
'lints, without such emphasis, we may say, tjf wyg 'Oft! 

ft QB ft QTQQT, ‘ this man, being very unholy, will 
]>cri.sh ; ’ but if wc wish to make the cause more prominent, 
we must say, Hf ft VtfOf % QH ft QTQQT, ‘since 
this man is very’ unludy, etc.or, opain, ■Qf Hyf QH ft 
QTQQT «w 1 f<t ofQ Qltrfff ‘this man will perish, because 
he is very unholy.’ 


(3) The conjunctive participle may also denote the 
lueaiti by which an action is effected. 

u. This usage is especially common with Thus, tftt 

TjfTf ^ f»* 

make my birth fruitful of pood by visiting this holy hermitage.’ 


(4) It sometimes has a concessive force. rnneonra 

' ' I’articipla. 

n. This is esi«ecinlly the case with the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple ftoy, etc,, of ffn, ‘to be;’ thus, fttf ft QQ 
f”! oftlT fl*y ‘ heariiip and sccinp him, great and 
mighty sages though they were, they nr«»se;’ tjy ^ 
try oryt, ‘ being such a brave, do you raise a weaimn 
against a woman ? ’. 

(5) It is constantly used to expres.® various circum- cirfroiuntui 
stances accompanying the action of the leading verb. 




4'>2 HtXTAX OF THE OOXJDXCTI^’E PAHTiaPI.E. [JJ 750, 757. 

a. In this motlal sense, it may often be best rendered into 

En^isli by an adverb of manner, or by s«>iiic equivalent 
phrase. Examples ore a.-* follows: "TO % WfT, ‘be 

lanithinply said ^ ‘listen attentively !’, lit, ‘giving 

attention, hear!'; ^ ^ ’«3T,‘ he spoke up angrily 

JJt n *rfT ^*1% ftl^t ‘you have knowingly committed 

a great wrong.’ 

b. Under this spocifi<‘ntion may l)c notea various idiomatic 
u-ses of etc., conjunctive participle of EIT*rf» *•«* 
‘make.’ Ilius, ^ ^iTlr UTlTir ^1^ 

‘ those two Brahmans, crying .V/«e! Minr ! began to quarrel 
^Bran ^ »nmwT ‘the soul 

regards itself os one with these; ’ ^ aft WT ant aTr»ft» 
‘do nut regard I/ur! as a son.’ WT bi thus often 

added to nouns S4> as to give them an adverbial force; as, 
Wm a|T% 7ft ‘now kindly tell me this.’ Similarly, 
it is added to some pronominuls : a.s TPI aft amT HW ^ 
If, ‘ I am going to tell you in full the affair of the 
nightand to nunicral.s, when repeated, as, HH HT 
farfanft, ‘ please count (them) one by one.* 

c. The conjunctive participle of ‘I® be,’is sometimes 

equivalent to ‘ ns,' in such phrases as the following: w^fT 

ft wamn 1^ fY tnann if ft «nnn if, ‘ ns Brahmd 
I create, ns f litlitiu, preserv’c, as Sbiv, destroy.’ With a word 
denoting place, it U equivalent to via, ‘ by way of,’ ‘ through;’ 
as, aftq^t^it aj^ ftaiT »tt l» ‘ *bc Root of my life has 
gone through just this place.’ 

conjunctive participle ar^ar^, is sometimes used 
PaitieipU. as an utljertivci thus, ^ ‘there is none 

superior to this.’ 

767. Occasionally, certain conjunctive participles have 
a prepositional force. 'TIiu.s, e.g., very often, in com¬ 
bination »vith an%, as, ^ aita f, ‘ that 

village is a little beyond this;’ also, and many 
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Other participles: as, ^ *tliat 

hamlet is somewhat off the road;’ 

‘ there is no other Iwsides thisfire fire TO 

an?} %,‘through whatever country the lord was |>nssing;’ 

TO ^ ^ TOf ^ ^nff %, * tl'at is eiven for 
money TO ^ fq^nWT f?[m, ‘ he gave him a cupful.’ 

a. The conjunctive participle, or EIT^t of * to 

make,’ is especially common in this prepositional sense; as, 

TO fV»t, ‘ deprived of strength;’ fire ‘ timmgh, or 
by means of, whii^h,’ etc. Very idiomatic is the use of in 
the following: TO ’itn ffW ^ ‘(there) is one death, 
pertaining to the five elements,’ i,e., ‘ there is one death, of 
the body.’* 

b. The conjunctive participle, froSi, ‘having met,’ must 

sometimes be n*ndercd ‘ with,’ or ‘ t4»gether.’ 'Tims, wre 
fTO% ‘ lie caused them to forget Imth knotvlcdgc 

and contempbtion ; ’ fTO< ‘i>oih went together.* 

768. Ordinarily, as in most of the above examples, the 
conjunctive participle refers to the subject of the leading verb, dpi*, 
or, in the passive coustruction of the perfect tenses 412), to 
the agent. But sometimes it may refer, instead, to the sub¬ 
ject of discourse. Tims, ^ TOTOT vVto 

^jnrr, ‘ the queen, somewhat reflecting and understanding, 
became composed.’ Tliis is espe< ially frequent in poetry; 
as, fitro TO TOTT tftvn, ‘ hearing of the death of (his) 
brother, (his) wrath arose.’ Sometimes the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple refers to the (unnamed) agent of the action of a verb in 
the pa.ssive conjugation: thus, J fTOireT TOT > ‘ thou 

wast cast out by beatingTO ‘ 

wa-s, by digging, taken out alive.' This idiom b often heard 

in the cuIlo«}uial. 


• Tlie Hindoo* believe the body to be composed of the Bre elements, 
t 1».. ‘enrth.’ ‘6re,’ •air,’'ether,* nnd 'water;* and toppoie death to con¬ 
sist in the dliMolution of these elemenU. 







Dill. Ffirm< o{ 
Coiij. I'arti- 
cipUu 


Cooctnictina 
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4 >4 SYNTAX OF YUK XOl’.N OF AGENCY. [§§ 759-7C1. 

759. Tlifre i» no dilTrrroce In mranin); betH-ren llie diffrrrnt furmt of 
tlie cotijiiDclive partiripir. Tlie form* in /tar anil ke are lit* mo»l modrrn, 
and are prrfemhlf rmployrd in modrrn HIkIi Hindi. Hui in a lony 
aurnTMlitn of participle*, wliere tlie repetition would be diugrrenlile, the 
root-form U oDrn preferred. When tiro partlriplr* of aimilnr meaning 
follow eocb Ollier with no word inten’ening, tear or ke can be a*ed only 
after tlie last; at, j4a bijh kar, 'knowing;’ $oeh $amajh kmr, 'relleetlng 
and nnder^landiiig kh4 pi kar, 'eating and drinking.’ So aim wiien 
tlie participle immediately prei'edrs the lending verb, a* in certain qaati 
com|Miuud», ^ 4.'tl, tlie root-form is usnnily employed: ns, teak mth Mifj/d, 
' be arose and ran;’ Kdrhi ha dg4 kai, ' he has come by way of Benares.' 

760. By iiiean.'r of a scric.s of conjunctive participles, 

a sentence may be idiomatically sustuitied to a jfreat Icnjttli, 
tritbout any danj^r of obscurity; thu-s % trn? 

5*fnf ^ wifr wrnr tft ^ 

tn*ti *nt» ‘ risinp thence, pting to 

Ugnisen, and telling all the nctv.s, taking leave of him and 
going out, they began, sending hither and thither, to gather 
all the supplie.* for the marriage procession.' 

T/ie IfouH of Agenc!/. 

761. W ith the verbal Noun of Agency in Ti « n or 
fTTT, the object of tho action is most frequently put 
in tho genitiY'e, but occasionally it is made in tho 
accusative, with or without siY. 

Examples; ^ jttr nnr ‘ the doer of such 

a deed ; ’ tnnV m * the Saviour of sinners;' 

JHR , ‘ one who exercises love; ’ TtWT tit 

‘ a truubler of the people; ’ ^ jftn Y|l%gTin f, ‘ he is a singer 
of hymns;' gftn ‘who is there that will 

hinder me?’; ^ ft fnr ^»nr ^ * this word 

Ls encouraging to my heart.’ 

Rrm. Native grammarians deny that in inch phrases as the third, 
fonrtb, and fifth above given, tho noun is to lie regarded as an accnsalire. 
They My that there is lamdsa, • union,' of the noun and verb; so that 
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the object of the verbal action and the nonn of agenry, are to be regarded 
a> fortniug a genltivrly depeailrnt rocnpound. llot thi* explanation will 
eridently not apply to the lu>t three lllnttralion*. 

i. In many instances the Nonn of Agency is a compendious 
idiomatic enuiATtlent of some EnglLsh |>lira.se, ns in the 
follotring: itf»i ai\ iRniT ^*1^^ ‘ >®“» 

to be ordering me to go?’. 

762. As the prtNlicale of a sentence after the sub¬ 
stantive verb, the Xoun of Agency is often nearly 
equivalent to a future jwrtieiplc. Tims, ^ 'iJTl % 

‘he is about to go from here.’ So also in 
other constructions; as, ftnn *l wi»i«ii'dl 

’unn ^ V, ‘Father Kanta is giung orders to 
tliosc who are to go to Jlastindpur.' 

Of the Tenses. 

763. As already shoum (§§ 395, 390), the tenses of 
the Hindi verb arc properly distributed under three 
heads, as follows: (1) the teases denoting/«/arcaction; 

(2) those denoting action as imperfect or incomplete \ 

(3) tliose denoting action as perfect or completed. For 
a brief statement of the distinction between the several 
tenses of each group, the student may refer to §§ 307- 
408. The statements made in those paragraphs, it is 
believed, w'ill bo justified by the illustrations of the 
UBO of the several tenses which will bo found in tlic 
folloAving sections. We begin with the tenses of the 
future. 

The Contingent Future. 

764. The Contingent future, in modem High Hindi, 
denotes a future action as conditioned or contingent. 
Wc may specify the following cases. 


Koao of 
Akvmv u Fat. 
PuticipUt. 


TeiiH* ChuH- 
fled. 


456 SYNTAX OF THE CONTINGENT FCTfRE. [5 “64 

M^PotejiUL^ (1) It is used, in simple sentences, to express a 
possibility. 

Tlius, sonic one may say;' ^ Wt "it 

with you I could drop from a mountain.' 

(") express liberty or permission. 

ITius, wntn fY nt ^ Wt^, *if permission be given, 
then wc may go home;’ »nT wY ‘ 1 mipbt, indeed, kill 
(her);’ and in questions, ns, % siT^,<may I go?’; iTft 
Xf(, ‘may we remain here?’. 

(3) It is used in the protasis of conditional clauses, 
when the condition is not regarded as an objective 
reality, but only as a possibility. Also, similarly, it is 
employed in the apodosis of conditional clauses, when¬ 
ever the conclusion is only aiHrmed as possible. 

Thus, in tlie protasis, we liare, siY tpi ^ ^ ^ hY 

toY W ^fY^t. ‘ if you once sec her, then you will not 
again say such a (thing)and, in both protasis and apodosis, 
^ fwit * (if) a husband be found (who is) 

her equal, then we may give (her).’ 

(4) Similarly, the contingent future is required in 
relative clauses implying a condition, when the condition 
is merely 8up(K)scd to exist. 

Thus, igTt itw^ siY ^ ‘whoever, 

abandoning deceit, in heart, deed, and word, sen'es the lords 
of the earth (Le., lirahmans).’ 

Hence, again, it is used (a) in all Jinal clauses 
cuaiM. denoting purpose, and {b) in all clauses denoting result, 
when that result is regarded not as a reality, hut merely 
a future possibility. 

Thus, under (n), ^ ^ t|Y ^ fi|. .. 

^ WT^, ‘ I have mentioned this thing that 
... his doubt may be removed; ’ and, under (A), ^ ^ ^stY 
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'make me so poirerful that no 
one may be able to urercoiiic me;’ ^ fire % 

TTitrt filTT ‘contrive some plan by wliivh I may a^n 
meet that n>yul sage.’ 

(0) It is thus sometimes iisctl in other cases to express 
an intrtition. 

Examples: aif ^ min % m fire Tff nnn ^ are ante, 

‘if 1 be nut united n-itli you t«>-day, then I will bum myself to 
death aif fa? ff^ Hf ^ ff. ‘ ‘f • »>« beaten, 

then I will remain with you as a slave;* ^ IJ^ WT mT^>‘why 
should I kill thee ? *. 

(7) It niiLst be used in all interrogative phrases re- 
luting to the future, which imply meerUiinltf or perplexity. 

Tims ^ ’if ‘ whom shall we give 

this girl?’; fm nnt nnC, ‘ what shall we do?’. 

(8) It must be used to denote a future action or event, 
when the time of its occurrence or continuance is re¬ 
garded as indep'nite. 

Examples: are ajf mm S f*i^ ire ^ nre 
‘whenever this banner shall fail of itself, then conic to me;’ 

«re fW ire l(f • ‘ when we call, then answer (us) ;* 
are irei ^ 1 remain here.* 

(9) It is used to express a teuL « ^puti«^ 

Examples: firef f^ ^ mm mn% ^ W ^ mrel, ‘may 1 

not some day forget my own self;* xrrem ^ fil*f mfT mfit 
mtr;!, ‘ may I obtain their fearful fate ;* mfff ‘may 

Stinkar (i.c., Shiv) give me.’ 

(10) It is thus sometimes used, in the 2nd singular, 
as a mild imperative. 

Examples: ‘ do not thou touch 

our feet;* aft mt mniZ ’it fwff, ‘do not deceive me, 
beloved! ’. 
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Contiof. Put 
!■ Campuiioo. 


Co n rani T« 
Cootia;. Fui. 


Coads);. FbL 

•ipnasag 

Duty, (tc. 


CoathiF. Fat. 
ia EUipaii. 


(11) It is used in compartsoru, denoting that with 
which the comparison is made, not as an objective 
reality, but merely us a supposed case. 

Examples: ail an iftV ^ WfT iff 

ail 'the wrath of JSnWet'swelled, as will swell the 

tide of the sea at full moon;' afr wIt TfaiT f<l ^ ^i<i4 

* be split him, as one might split a tooth-stick.’ 

(12) It may express a eoneestion. 

Examples: ^ ufjT % farmfT VZ ‘ however much 
ill-treatment a woman may experience from her husband;' 
arfa W frat W ‘ (though) I be not a poet, nor be 

called clercr.' ^ 

(13) It is employed to express propriety or duty ; and 
after clauses expressing ‘ fitness,’ * unfitness,’ etc. 

Examples : ftia: WB atf Ml ‘again, it should 

show him this abm; ’ ^ Ml ^ Mlnr % tM WW at wMl, ‘ when 
(Le., how) is it befitting you that you should live in the 
wilderness?'. 

(14) The 3rd singtUar of this tense in a few verbs is 
used by itself elliptically. 

This usage Ls especially common with anwWT and ; 

thus, am if aim ^ «1^ %, ‘in your mind (who) knows 

what thought (there is) ?’. The full phrase here would be 
BVT an%, ‘what can one know,’ constantly used in the 
colloquial. Sometimes the 2nd plural of WTfWT is used in 
the same way; as, ^Tll Ml t{l, ‘now come wlmt may,' 
lit., ‘ now (what) you may wish let that be.' 

765. It U importaot to obsrne thikt tlie Bccarmte ditcrlmliuktioa which 
hu appropriated tlie rontingrnt future olrooot exdutivrly to the indi- 
catiiin of reatiagra/ futnritiun, beloogi only to the moat modem deveiop- 
meat of the language. In old Hindi, ao, e.g., in the Adiwdyoa, the forma 
denote not only contingency, but al»o the certain futuritlon of an action, 
and eren, ai previoutly remarked, an action in the preoent. The pro- 
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verbi of the Inognagc nffiinl •bundaot nin*tratiun of Ibe nx of thii trnx 
io iU origioal character CUI) at a pretenl. Tlmt, t.g., kifth ko Math 
pakeMdme, * the hand koovt the hand.' Other llluttratioiu fnim lligli 
Hindi will be found in the lectiun on the tjntax of the pretrnt imperfect. 

T/ie Imperative. 

766. The Imperative needs little illustration. We 
may ob8cr\'e, 

(1) It is the only tense ordinarily admissible in com¬ 
mand and prohibition. 

N.B. Tiie future cannot be tnlittituted fur the imperative. ‘Tlion 
thait out iteal,* in Hindi it tu ehorl na kar ; ckorl na kmrrgJ, wouid be, 

* wiit not tteal.’ 

(2) In prohibition, ^ or 8m may often be indifferently p** of Neija- 
used, iiut when the phrase consists only of the impcra- pwatiTa. 
tive and the negative, 8m is preferred to ^ ; thus, 8m 

«rrVt, ‘do not go;* 8m ‘please do not run.’ 

as containing the present of the substantive verb 
(§ 472), cannot bo used with the imperative. 

(3) The use of the singular and plural forms of the 

imperative is determined by the pronominal form which 
is used, or by the degree of respect which it is desired to 
express. The ordinary form of command to an inferior 
is the 2nd person plural; as, ^ 

‘Charioteer! stop the horses!’. The sing, often indi¬ 
cates contempt. 

(4) To the Ist and 3rd persons of the imperative are nortaUra im. 
to be assigned all hortatorj’^ phrases. 

a. But it is to be noted that whenever the English < let,* 
means * to allow* or <to permit,* not the imperative, but the 
permissive compound must be used. Thus, ‘ let us go,’ in the 
hortatory sense, is f8T artif (or wf^) ; but if it mean, ‘ permit 
us to go,* we must render the phrase, g8T ^ wm 
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b. Further examples of tlic use of the im[K*mtive are ns 
fullons: u giJ w m T ^ ift ‘ask (ihou) Slmkinilnln !Us<i;’ 

Tft ^ ^mC^, ‘ tl»%ou Ihcii destroy the Yihltirs fT? hV 

‘let us too sit dotvu;’ ^ ^ 5 '^TT' ‘Ip* us 

now pluck a few more ^ uRf ^T» ‘ h‘t me re¬ 

move the sorrow of thy heart.’ Poctie examples arc; xrrq^ 
fifqTH, ‘make your alMxle In the fire;’ qT*r<f 
‘know, (that it was) in virtue of pood associa¬ 
tion Tnff ^ ^ T'* ‘ 

The Respectful Forms of the Imperative. 

767. Of the two Respectful or Prccjttivo forms of the 
Imperative, in Eft and the latter is the more resinnit- 
ful. The form in tft is propiTly used only to eqimls and 
inferiors; that in to equals and 8ui)oriors, but never 
to inferiors. The less frequent form in ^ docs not 
differ from that in 

Tims, in the Prem Siigar, Satrajit says to hLs wife, q 
% ‘do nut mention (it) before any one ;’ and 

Krishna to his companions, ^ ^ 7T*I *1^1 * ‘ trv 

main here for ten dujns;’ and tlie Sun-god to Satrajit, ^ ^ 

‘ regard this (person) as equal to me.’ But 

the cowherds say to Krishna, ^ TTfT yiT q ^ 

*1 ‘into this great (and) dreadful cave neither let your 

honor enter; ’ again, to Krishi/a, ^ BUI > 

‘ regarding me as your servant, he pleased to have mercy; 
qrfru «r JBira ^ ‘ (by) raising such questions in your 

heart, cherish no doubt.’ Yet, in the Shahintald, Shakuntald 
uses the fonn in Tft to her foster-father, Kauva ; thus, fqm 
wm lit ^ ft fufunt , ‘ Father, please count this 

vine as my very self.* 

a. In the following, the respectful form is used in the 1st 
plural, in a hortative sense: Xlfu ffft BT ‘let us 

(or ‘ me *) ‘ see the monkey, of what place he is,’ 
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768. Fom>.<« outtranlly hlcMjtical with tlicsc respectful fonns, SimiJir Fomu 
tire often used, especially in poetry, fur the contingent future, 

and even for the present. Thits, aft Jti; 7ft TtTfTT % 

^ ‘ if one die, then he is rclca*ied from the wirrow of 

the worldTnf"t7I ^rftf ‘ (though) one bring 

up a crow with extreme affetrtiou 

* though you should go even without having been dalled, there 
is no apprehension.’ In the following, the % form is used in the 
1st singular of the contingent future ; as, ^ fif% 'if atfan If 
VJ»1 nnqt ^ it FTO *TT7n ^ ^>1, ‘ I have come here 
for thi.s (puqtosc) that I may take away my brothers, and 
give (them) to (my) mother.’ 

a. In the following, the form in is used for the abso¬ 
lute future; ORf onq ^flf^^TTT TfVt TfTTf ‘when your 

honor shall please to be angry, then at once they will flee 
away.’ 

769. Thr expUnmiion of the use of these forms In ga, gr, etc., in these 
vnri'ia* trnsrs, is to bn fwintl In tlirir derivatiun fnim tite Prakrit affix 
J/a, which in Prakrit appears not only iu the imperative, but was also 
ndiled to the root to form a present and fulnre.* It is not therefnre 
rorreet to say, as many do, that tliese respectfnl forms of the linperatire 
and sbsoliite fature are used fur tlie present nod future. They are true 
present and future form*, which linpprn to have the same form with the 
respectful or preratire imperative. 


770. In many cases, again, these fomis in ^ and ^ PaMve Forms 
must be interpreted as the reiiiuitidcr of the old Prakrit passive 
conjugation formed witit the suffi.x ij/a (§ 610), now almost 
obsolete. Thus, in particular, I would inteqtret the common 
idiom with , expressiY'e of ‘ duty ’ or ‘ obligation; ’ as, 

f*i Fft WTWT Here onFT (sometimes FTfn), u evi¬ 
dently the nominative to render, lit., 

‘ with respect to us, to go there is ’ (or ‘ should be ’) ‘ desired;’ 
thus, n »f l < f « i q i fa< l 1f W ^tnTR F fWl ‘one .sliuuld 


Vid. H tt)i, CU3. 
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not be di.'Tcspcctful to those who dwell in the sacred grove.' 
In the following examples also, these forms in xt should be 
explained as passives: v| arTf*t^ ^ lit-j ‘it is 

not known how this (man) lived^ 

tjT^, ‘ among women of the human race, where 
could .so much hrilliancy (sc. of beauty) be found ? ’; figTPT tjsf 
prar % vrfilfl ‘we have already plucked 

as many flowers a-s are desired for worship;’ 

‘that is reaped which is sown, that is re¬ 
ceived which was given;' <1 ^nRTWT 

‘ambrosia is praised by Immortality, poison is praised 
by Death.’ 

a. is combined with the pa.st tense of the substantive 

verb when referring to past time; thus, ^ ^ 

Wt ‘for this beautiful body of thine, 

there ought to have been rich clothes and jewels.’ 


’The Absolute Future. 

771. As remarked in § 390, in the absolute future 
u future action or state of being is either (1) affirmed, or 
(2) assumed as a eirtainty. 

Examples: (1) Tt: ^ ^ ^ ftSf an. ‘such 

a husband (and) house will nut be found elsewhere;’ % 
wafYIT, ‘ I will come to-morrow;’ # xn ^ ^rrfriff , ‘ I will 

kill this (snake) immediately; ’ Htfit f»mTir. ‘ yo“» 

(my) father, will thoroughly repent (of this) ^ 
ant, ‘you will cau.se a laugh, going to a strange city;’ 
^ ‘ *hall we live ?;’ Tjn TTft 

fn If ‘ where you go, there I will go.’ (2) lit 

ifr «ft»l ‘if we shall give (her) to then 

people will say— ^ inz ^ ^ ?it ‘ 

these bards shall now receive nothing, then they will give (us) 
a bud name.’ 
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772. The future of the substantive verb is often very iWraptnr. 

• . Future. 

idiomatically used, both alone and as an auxiliary, to 
denote what is presumed to bo true. 

Thus, turn lit ^ t fq^ ‘ to (our) 

father Kanva, these arc doubtless dearer than even thou 
(art).’* In this, a.s in other similar cases, this future may 
often be idiomatically rendered by ‘mast;* as, WK qrt 
TIT Vatr ftin» ‘the heart of that saint must be very 
hard.’ 

a. The future 3rd sinpilar, ftWT. thus often used alone, 
in answers, as equivalent to the adverb ‘ probably.* Tlius, qqj 
qrf WiPC JTTWT t? ftiTT, ‘Is this town very old? 

Probably.’ 

h. Very rarely, the absolute future is used in this sense for 
the presumptive perfect, as in the following, where we should 
have expected yqn ^YiTT ; ^TT int ftifTj ‘ my 

memory must ha\'C been in a great bewilderment.* 

773. Occasionally, in the Hdnufpan, the future in fff , 

etc., has an optative sense. Tlius, froff fqinC. 

‘may you ever be dear to (your) husband;’ irt % trc 

^Tirr»*niay (the prince of liag/iu) be gracious to 
a wretch like me.’ 

Tetues of the Imperfect PartieipU. 

774. The characteristic common to all the tenses of 
the Imperfect Participle, is the indication of an action, 
under various modifications of mode and time, os un¬ 
finished or incomplete. We consider, first. 

The Indefinite Imperfect. 

775. This tense, primarily, denotes an incomplete 
action, without necessary reference to any time. It may 


Compsre the UrrmHU Idiom : tie werdta them theater teim. 
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thcrcrorc refer to the past, prestmt, or future. It is 
moreover employed both in an indicative and a contingent 
sense. 

i.acf. imprH. It is frequently use<l to denote an aetion in pait 

of I*»rt Krpe- ' ^ ^ . 

titioa. time as reptatmly occurring. 

Examples: sn vrt 'IT "TO ^ fW’TI ^ 
‘whenever they would find an opportunity, they would never 
let him po without having insulted him;’ 41 TTHt HT 

^ «l ‘ no one in hU whole kingduui would sleep 

hungry.’ 

ladef. inipofi (2) It is also occasionallj* used to denote a singU action 

Sin^Aeu in post time, in such sentences as the following:— 

lit 4iT OTlti ^ ^ fUlO ^ % ^rm. ‘ what 
was ArjiuCs power that he should carry off our sister?*. 

iwM. i»perf. (3) It is sometimcs apparently, though very rarely, 
used to denote an action incomplete at tlio present time. 

Hem. But in such cases it will very commonly be found that 
the time is detennined as present, by an auxiliaiy* verb, or by 
some word in the context. Tlius, ^ 

4n ‘ immediately on seeing (you), she comes aud sits in 

your lap.* 

a. It is also used for the present in other cases, when no 
special stress is laid upon the time; os, $ 4^ 4^ 
94711, ‘ nothing can be (done) by me.* This usage is es¬ 
pecially common in the Jidmdi/an, where the auxiliary is 
rare; thus, 4 T firfV f^WPI 414^, ‘in many a way, 

Jdnaki laments.* 

Rejt. It »Iioal<l be noted that in many nrgalire phraaea where lliit 
leoie ia appnrriilly a«ed fur the prearnt imperfert, the aniiliary ia really 
preaent in the nrgntire, 4fl. which la compounded of 4 *'ith the archaic 
Srd aing. preaent, ’•fit. of the anbatantire verb; • aa,;59%^4fYffY 


See Table xviiL, Cula. 0, 10. 
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‘milliinir can •>« {«loiie) liy me;' ^ arPITn ^ 

knnw not whni sn^wcr you will pve.' In aurli conulrnclkHi* 
llie UHnnl auxiliary In coiiimnnly odiIUmI, nnti when used, ax It la rarely, it 
U In fart redmidiiuL. 

(4) It is ofton iisnl in statemt*nls of genernl application, 
in which no liiiiitntiou to nny tiiiio Ls intondctl. Sutenwau. 

Examples: ^THT *1^ ^TPft, ‘whliont 

the miHtii. the niftlit lia.s no heniity; * tjVnfTT 
‘that wliieh is to Im? is never hindered;' HT^nn 

^ ‘the nature of tins (person) no one knows.’ 

a. In these easc.s, lunvcvcr, it will he found that in most 
in.'‘tanecs tlie tcn.se is eoniiccted with the negative nff. which 
really eontains the substantive verb. 

(o) It is usctl very commonly in the pro/cuu and ajfo- 
dotit of conditional clauses. A.s thus employed, it rt'fors cut-ca. 
to past time, and in the protaiit denotes the nou-fullilment 
of the condition; in the ajtodocia, it states what would 
have been, had the condition heen fulfilled. 

Examples: ^ ^17 ^ TPITTt ^ 

BUTtl ‘had I known even his name and Y’illage, then 

I would have devised some plan;' Ttl' ^ 

‘else, not even one would have remained alive.' 

a. It is also employed in simple sentences implying a con¬ 
dition ; as,^ ^ »t ‘why should I not water ihb?’ 

(G) It is usetl to express a wi.sh which cannot bein^^W«rf. 
realmxl. In these cases, the optative clause is to be 
regardetl as the protaais of a conditional sentence of 
which the upotlosU is unexpressed. 

TIjus, ^ ^ ‘if Kama were by 

chance at home to-day I’ sc. e.g. ‘then how gtH>d it would 
be!’ In this instance,* Shakantald herself, in reply to 


Sh»kuntald, Act L p. 10. 
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SYNTAX or THK PRKS. IMPERFECT. [§§ 776-778. 


laflaetMi Pwt 
Cgataagcst. 


Pra*. Imprrf. 
oi Prewat 
Aetkm or 
Bcuf. 


Pkl Imporf. 
ol UtpotitioB. 


jittasiya't wish, supplies the apodosis, ifV Wt ftTTT. ‘what 
theo (If he were) ? * 

776. It is not to be sopposed that io tbls seose of a past coodltlonal. 
this tease Is reailjr Identical in ori((in with the exactly similar forms wlilcli 
hare an Indicative sense. Tlie actoal existence of an injtrcted past con¬ 
ditional, derived fn>m the Imperfect participle, in the eastern Hindi dialects, 

the opinion that we have here in reality two tenses, the one, 
indicative, consisting merely of the imperfect participle; the other, a 
contingent, being an inflected derivative from the Imperfect participle j 
which two tenses, throngh the processes of phonetic decay, bare been 
reduced in modem High Hindi to one identical form. 

777. The ioflectcd past contingent of the Ilnmdt/dn and 

other eastern dialects has alreadj been noted (§ 548). One 
or two illustrations will illustrate its perfect identity in 
meaning with the indefinite imperfect in the contingent 
construction. ^ ^ ‘I 

have become old, else I would render you some assistance 

wYt ^,‘if I had 

known of this bereavement of my brother in the wilderness, 

I would not have obeyed that word of (my) father ;* sn fi tll 

-% ‘else, I would have taken away 

S!td hy force.’ 


TAe Pretent Imperfect 

778. This tense denotes, primarily and fundamentally, 
(1) an action in progress, or a state os existing at the 
present time. 

Examples: ^ ifl W ft, ‘you desire 

the hermit’s daughter;’ ^ ^ i^hy dost thou 

fear?’; T’C?! ffif f^^I, ‘they mock me.’ 

a. Hence it also denotes habitual or repeated action 
continued up to the present time. 

Examples: ^ ^ . . . . anft Wft ft 

f , ‘ where these two go, there they stir up mischief;’ 
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^ Km ^ ^ fire »ltfJT ‘in what way the 

f eth extol the formless Brahm ^ Ennt , 

‘ whom, O deity, you invoke night and day.’ 

b. It is used, like the indefinite imperfect, to express 
general truths, but commonly with special application to Tniihi. 
the present time. 

Examples: ift KX. nfrW • • • ^ • UrireffT 'HTn 

%, ‘ the man who perfonns a pilgrimage, obtains supreme 
felicity;’ ePT fWT | ^ ‘what is written in 

fate, that verj’ (thing) comes to pass.’ 

c. Hence this tense is used in comparisons, when that 

with which the comparison is made, is represented as a 
common occurrence. Tlius, tjw %% % "sTlit 

\ VTWf ^ f^ ®“ ***® 

ground, ns falls the hail from heaven;’ Sre 

ffTTT^. ‘as the heat of the sun, causing 
it to ruin, becomes a source of pleasure.’ 

(2) The present imperfect is used for the future, to iw miacit 
denote that future as inminent. 


Examples: ^ an*! wnn ‘ I am going into the cave;’ 
% 'WV wnCWl If, ‘ I will kill thee immediately;’ 

’•ni ^ WT7t ‘ I (plur. for sing.) also am going to my 
work.’ 'This idiom represents a future action, as it were, 
already begun. 


(3) It is also used of past time. 


Pr«. IrapeH. 
of I’Ht Acuon. 


a. In vivacious narration, as a historical present, when 
the narrator mentally transfers himself to a past time. 

E.xamplcs: SfT\ wniTl *1 tfT^ atlilY ‘the drums 

are beating, the bards are singing their war-songs.’ This is 
especially the case with the idiomatic phrases, ^«anl if, 

etc. ; as, ^iwf ’WT t f^ ^ , 

‘ what does see, but that on ever)’ side the lightning 

has begun to flash.’ 




r» of In- 
floctol 1‘mcnt 


4C8 SYNTAX OF 1IIK rRFS. lYIPERFECT. [§ 77 9. 

b. "VSnion nil action begun in the past, is rcgaitlwl as 
continuing at the present time. 

Examples; frm ^ H *51 ^ Bg l fO if. 

‘fniin the verj* day I a^ked (it), I have suffered pain;’ ^ ^ 
if) * for some days post I am noticing, etc.’ 

e. It is also u.so<l for a past action, wlien that action 
has bc*on just interrnptet1y and is therefore really an action 
unfiniihetl in the present. 

Tims, in the i'rrwi So^ar, SlinhlliitHrt?$ speech is inter- 
niptetl hy Akrir, who replies, H Wii | iFt ^ WTI! 

tlfTfl ‘thou art a great fool, to say (lit., who sayest) such 
a thing to me.’ Similarly we may explain Akrur^s words to 

Skti/it/iam<S ; ?piT fK HxY urrfTT ^tfit t> ‘ "c in¬ 
quiring thy (-aste (and) rank ? 

779. Hie use of the inflectwl present corresponds with that 
of the analytic present as above explained, hut is even more 
freely used to denote action imperfect in either past, present, 
or future time. In illustration, we add to the examples 
of this tense previously given (5§ -tiX), 50C, a, 545), the 
following. 

(I) Examples of the act tint present: M ^ mar 

f^rVlin Hf >n^ % flV ‘ 1 know not to what 

fortunate man flJ/idta will consign this unsnicit flower 
41^ ‘ I can kill thy enemy, even 

(though he be) immortalm Tpr ‘ whom 

arc you worshipping ? what do you wish ?(‘2} of the habitual 
present: irrw Hapf flij HTf»t W ‘without whose 

worship, passion departs notinmff ?i^, ‘ the good 
eY-er extol that man; ‘ this one plays 

the flute, the other, the horn(3) of the immiurut present: 

^ni, ‘ I will set forth the spotless fame of 
the chief of naghu\* (4) of the histnriatl present: 

‘seeing Shiv, the divine Triad smile;’ 
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f«nprmT, ‘having gone lioiiic, tlicjr ask their 

parents.’ 

a. Very often in tiic inflected present tlic hahitnal and 
historical sen.se are c<»inbined. Thus, 

fam iq, ‘one would wash (his) face, another would feed (him); 
fjgp^ ^ Tttg m<n ‘ she would often sing Iii.s praise.* 

b. In the following this tense is used f«»r the /,resii>Hj$f!ve 

imjtrr/ert (§ arT»lf< XVRff «»•» ‘he is 

prolmbly thinking (thus), having killeil Hum with hm younger 
brother (I will rule);* where modern High Hindi would have 

ft>r WRft** 

c. In the following, the same fonn occurs twice in the same 
line, once as an alpadutc future, once as a present: % 

^laff fipf ‘who shall see, do see, or have seen.’* 

780. Similar also is the use of the inflected present with if, 

etc., (^§4‘)0, a, i>06), which occurs not infrequently in the Pran 
Sdgar. Tims, H wfT If, ^jou do not 

know me, (but) 1 recognize you;* tp* ^ ^ 7!^ 

’91% % I ‘ one Mirrow pieroes me now and then; * tnit *1 

‘they excite some violent act or other. 

The Pott Imperfect. 

781. This tense is commonly nsotl, (1) to denote 

action as in progress at a certain definite past time. ConUauiiig. 

Examples ; % ^ ^, ‘ 1 was reading 

with Shri MnhAdn TfK 

drums were beating;* tpi *110 woman was 

crjing.* 

(2) This tense is also sometimes used to denote au^jBperf. 
action as repeatedly occurring during a certain period of BeprtUioa. 
pa.st time. 


* Rimiyun, Ay. K. 
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SYNTAX OF THB PRESUMPT. IMPERF. [§§ 782, 783. 


Ua^ ei Con* 
ling, laparf. 


Caff* o( Fn. 

■oaptiT* 

lapWf. 


Examples: »Pr^ H wrB % ?Tft % THIT ^ 

^ if %f * into whatever city they were entering, 
the king of that place would with exlrcinc ctiurtcsy escort 
them (on their way);' fsn!% irer IR?! ^ TPI h) W 

annn ‘of all the weapons and missiles they were barling, 
not even one would hit.’ 

The Contingent Imperfect. 

782. Tills tense denotes tlie action of a verb os in 
progress, not actually, but potsibly and eontingenlly. 

Thus, ^ »t fllfm ‘perchance some one 

may be saying in his mind;’ fare jj 
‘ in which herds of deer may be grazing.’ 

a. It is used in eomparitona, when the comparison is 
made, not with an actual event, but with a supposed 
case. 

Examples : wfjff wit fl %% tftwt ^ ^ 

‘ the three walked as though the three Times (i.e., Pa.st, 
Present, Future) were walking incarnate;’ ft T¥T 

WT fif ^ fty ‘ there was a continuous sound os if 

it were thundering.’ 

The Prezumptive ImperfecL 

783. 'This tense differs from the preceding, much as 
the absolute future differs from tho contingent future ; 
i.e., whereas the contingent imjierfect represents tho 
action of the verb as pomhly in progress, the pre¬ 
sumptive imperfect represents it as probably in progress 
(§ 407). The absolute future of tho auxiliary, however, 
never denotes the action os on objective reality, but 
only as assumed to bo so. 

Hius, f fzn^ ‘they will be (i.c., are 
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probably) thinking of me;’ Cl^> 

‘ Gau/arn! will be onxiouK for thee.’ 

TAe Past Contingent Imperfect. 

784. This extremely rare tense represents an action 

as conditionally assumed to have been in progress at a impwioct 
certain past time; but invariably implies the negation 
of the condition. 

A single example will .suffice; Elt ^ ’TO VniT TOR 
^ TOT ^ TO^, ‘bad you at that time been 
doing your worit, you would not have got a beating.’ 

Tentes of the Perfect Participle, 

785. The rules for the two constructions of the tenses 
of the perfect participle of tnmsitive verbs, have been 
already given (§ 412), and need not be repeated hero. 

The following examples will abundantly illustrate those 
rules. 

fll Tlic following are examples of the passive coDStruction, Pm^t* Co«. 
in which the verb agrees with the object of the action, in 
gender and number: ^ ^ fTOT TO> * Aa«d 

and Jasodd had performed a heavy penance,’ lit., ‘ by Nand- 
Jasodd heavy penance was performed;’ ^ % TO^gfl 

Kns_^ played the pipe;’ TO ii 
far^rnt. ‘he fed a thousand Brahmans;’ ^ T^TO^ 

* Jasodd sent for ropes.’ 

a. In the case of pronouns, the gender of the verb is of 
course determined by that of the noun to which the pronoun 
may refer. Thus, rrf fR» TTT fw, ‘ what is this w e have 
done ?’ (*c. TO*T); and Sitd says,* %ff TOTTV wm ^1 WT^> 

‘ for what fault, (my) lord, am I deserted 


Rimigws, Snnd. K 
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[i 780. 


Inpm. Con- 
itractiuo at 
I'crf. Tennn. 


Aetiro Con- 
•traction of 
I’m! Tcttto. 


Inflected 

PeriKt 


A. The verb TrrT* *rr> "lieu iisotl tvilli the ’mstniiiicnt, 
itliomatically ajjrces, not witli the ohjeet stniek, hut with the 
iiistniinent t»f strikiii;:, ninl tlio oltjeet is put in the peiiitive. 
Thus. ijf 5-0 «i« tqiT »rrO» ‘ l>c struck me with n swonl 
^ 'TO *n RTor? *rm. ‘ he boxetl him ' (i-c., ‘ struck him 
witli the palm of tlic liami'). 

( 2 ) The followiiip are examples of the im/trrMhUi/ con- 
striK-tiuii, ill which the verii is always put in the masciiruie 
siiipilar, without irferenec to the peniler or iiiiiuIht of 
cither siihjert or ohjeet of the action: inj aiiitivi ^ 

‘the lord caused J»rdx»iul/i to lie released;’ 

it '»? ^ f?r*n, ‘ 

up Iliisiiilei' and Drviikl in oift n>om ^ if 'TO ifTtl ^ 
saw that cow;’ TO % tit JBfUrii ‘i'*-’ 

iTilled his dauphters.’ 

«. The pronominal accusative plurals in fit like those with 
lit, whatever their pender may he, reepiirc the verb to he in 
the imi>crsonnI construction, in the masculine sinpular. 
Thus, TO if ‘ •‘as kept theseTO ^ 

iftVT, ‘ he caught and bound tlieiii.' 

786. As remarked before, the perfect of transitive vcriis 
is often construed actively in the Jtiimui/nii. I’o the 
examples given in ^ 5.t5, the folkiwinp may be added: ipf 

* have you seen the gracious prince of 

llaghu 

a. Tlie inflected perfect of the Ilamdyan, whether of 
intransitive or transitive verbs, is always used in the active 
construction. Besides the examples given in § 557, the 
following may be noted: TOTO ^TTf t| ‘why 

didst thou nut kill me at my birth?’; vfTif 

RffTO. ‘they (l.e., the monkeys) said. Begin the destruction ;’ 

TO^WT, * you have carried oflT SUd, the 
mother of the world.’ So in the modem colloquial about 
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Allnliahad, ppoplc say, ^ tbt i|fin!, = H.H. ^ ^ ^ HfT, 
‘ Wliat did you say ?’, etc., etc. 

b. So also tlic perfect in Tf or ht (J 500, A) is most commonly 
used actively. Hut tills tenninntion is chiefly used in 
verhs irhicli arc caio^ds in form, hut neuter in sense. Tims, 
^ ‘joy scvcllcd ill his breast;’ ^frj 

irri^» ‘nil the monkeys fled;’ tjfflftTRT. ‘aftcnvanl 

he rc|»cutcd.’ 


Tlte Indefinite Perfect. 


787. Tlio Indefinite Perfect (1) simply indicates an Aonufe indef. 
action us completed, tuntliout reference to any definite 
time. It thus nearly com*spouds to the Greek aorist. 


Examples : "To % WTTf ‘ he said this thingTjf 
>1^ ritH ^ trnn, * no one discovered this secret 
aTt;> ‘ she became free from fear ;* gxnt nw ^ 

»rpn srrfd> ‘various sorts of trees ever bent with flowers 
and fmits.’ 


(2) It may be u.sch1 for the pretenl perfect, when the P*rt. 
time is evident from the conte.\t. 

Example: ^ WFTt if%, ‘you have escaped 

alive fur many a day.’ 


(3) Under similar conditions it is also used, where iwW. ivrf. 
English idiom would demand the pluperfect. Piup«i«t. 


Examples: % n 'arPTT ft ^ tVviT ’TO. * no one 

knew ivhitber he hod gone;’ aft WFfl aft ftaft VZ 

< when much of the army of the demons had been 
destroyed.’ 


(4) It is occasionally used where wo would use the imw. imperf. 
present, in general statements, when these are referred 
to us a mutter of post experience. 

Examples: ftH % 'TTI? ^ ftRlT fTO 


Si 



474 SYXTAX or the present perfect. [§§ 788,789. 

i} ^nrn wVt f^rar. *whoe%’er, coming Into the world, fakes 
not (lit., did not take) your name, that person, leaving am¬ 
brosia, drinks (lit.^ drank) poison.* 

a. So also, when used for the present perfect, it must some¬ 
times be rendered by tlic present in English; thus, ^ 5| 

now I too see the marks of a sacred 
grove;’ ^ tlx; fiwni, ‘measuring (you) in (my) 

mind, I know (tliat you are not Brahmans).’ Tills usage is 
espeeially common with TfWTi even in High Hindi; as, 

Tit, < now not so much as a fly remains 

here.’ 

b. Idiomatically, it is often used in the drama in an¬ 

nouncing the coming and going of the characters, where 
English idiom requires the present. Thus, TTl 

YRn[, ‘two musicians come singing.’ This is common in the 
Shakuntald ; but other writers, again, use the present in such 
coses. 

** often used colloquially for the future, to express 
prompt and ready action. One gives the order to a servant, 
tnwV wrtftj ‘Bring water,’ and he answers, WTtn, lit., 
‘Brought;’ meaning, ‘it shall be brought instantly.’ So in 
the Shakuntald, 3/difhatya, going to fulfil the king's com¬ 
mand, says, ‘the message (is) given.’ 

Twot rvrfcci 788. In the Udindyan and other archaic poetry, one tense 
JUm-i/n pQnstgjitiy (liM^harges all the functions of the different com¬ 
pound perfect tenses of modern prose Hindi. Thus, . •. • 
SI <1 til airt ^VT, ‘ Seitl has gone and been born in the 

huu.se of Himachal.* Other illustrations will be found in 
§§ 551, 558. 

The Pretent Perfect. 

789, The Pretent Perfect represents the action of a 
verb as complete, with a reference to the present time. 

Examples: fw ^ % WhiW ‘ I have come to 
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ask just this of you;* ^1, ‘s>»icc 

I have heard your honour's namefqTTT »i. .. . 

T*JT t, ‘(whom) your fatlicr lias kept shut up.' 

(t. It is thus often used whore English idiom would *«>» 

reciuiro the preteni. 

Tims, ^ ^ fr, ‘ why are you sitting iiiiron- 

cemed?’; WTT ’TTT ntm »i^»nTrT ‘ in eaeh door 

tFreuths and garlands are fastened.’ 


b. It is more rarely used where wc would 
expected the past perfect. 

As, HWTI TTSn fTfT #r wm %, ‘once the 
Rdjd Jlariahchnndra had bet'ome (or became) very liberal.’ 


have •’™». r*ff. tor 

I'lM r«r(ect. 


e. And in the following we would liavc expected the tor 

imI<Ji»iUp>r/«l, 1.4.1 

^ TTWT % ^ % wm I, ‘ I got (the cow) yester¬ 
day from the Rdjd’s pbce.' 


Rem. Id Ihl* eaxa the action U regarded as effecting a result con¬ 
tinuing to the present time; erbence the use of the present auxiliary. 


Tlu Pott Perfect. 

790. The Past Perfect differs from the English !’«?• 
pluperfect, in that the latter always refers to a certain 
definite point of past time, prior to which the action or 
event occurred; while this Uindf tense simply indicates 
that the action occurred prior to an interval of past time, 
which is not, necessarily, defined. The Hindi jm-st 
perfect may therefore be employed whenever an intcn-al 
of time, definite or indefinite, has elapsed since the 
completion of the action. 

It is therefore often neccs-sary to translate this ten.se by 
the English indefinite pa.st tense. Thus; ^ ^ 
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'^ir*n WTj * I came to put you on your puard fW! 

Ylf TTf ‘ when this person was l)om; ’ ^ ^IT 

‘ "hen even 

her navel had not been cut, then he found her lying in the 
jungle,’ lit.’ ‘she lying, met him ;’ ^ IHRT I Wl, 

Br. = ^ %,) < you had, indeed, been immortal.’ 


The Contingent Perfect. 


791. The Contingent Perfect represents a eompletctl 
action as a mere hypothesis or assumption. Thus it may 
be used, 


Coot. Fcff. u 

Hypotbeticml. 


(1) In conditional clauses, denoting the condition not 
as a fact, but as a* mere assumption. 


Thu-s aft Ym il iftt m ^ ft, *»f 

have committed some deed even of unkindness.' 


Ai Dubiutii*. (2) It may express doubt. 

As, % Yf ‘ may she not have spoken in jest ?’. 


Af CooecHiT*. (3) Or a concession. 

As, aft Ypr ’TO if ffVt fn, * whatever he may have 
cooked.’ 

AfPMt (4) It may describe a past possibility. 

Potontal *»? YftYI TtaiSl %n ^ ‘ 

the family of Yadu is no one who has abandoned a (battle) 
field and fled.’ 

la Coes- (5) It is often use<l in comparisons referring to post 
^**’**** time, when the comparison is made, not with an actual, 

but with a supposed case. 

'Thus, Srt-TOT fro ^ fNl, ‘ os if 

clouds of various hues had gathered round.’ 

a. In the Jtdmdyan, also, this tense occurs, but very rarely. 
Tlius, aft YI 5 ‘ if he have ridietded you in 

any thing.’ 
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Of the PretumpUve Perfect. 

792. In tho Presumptive Perfect a completed action is 
assumed as an objective reality; i.e., tho action is **** 
denoted as a prohahiUUj. It is thus often to be rendered 

by the aid of an English adverb. 

E.\aiii|ilcs: ift WI wt. ‘what must have 

been the state of the child !’; inn Iff ^*YfT W*IT f7»rr, ‘your 
honour has doubtlcs.s liconl this couplet; ’ % tHTHf ^ fttlT 

flUT, ‘ it must have bent by the current of the river.’ 

rt. It is used in ({iiestions implying some pcrple.vity; as, 

W WT »nn Ct^l»‘ what message cau the sage 
Kanva have (probably) sent ?’. 

The Past Contingent Perfect. 

793. Tho Past Contingent Perfect is used only in the P**‘ Cnofins. 
protasis and apodosis of conditional clauses. It alw'ays dit. euw^' 
denotes au action or event us a past possibility which was 

not realized. 

Examples: sfT ^ frift n't WT itTnt, ‘even if I had 
risen, then what eould I have done?’; 

ftnt, ‘ had I not killed my daughter with my own hand.* 

I have noted a single example in the Hdmdgan : ^ w ftfn 
tfftTn ^fv 'IT^> ‘if I bad not obtained intelligence of Slid.'* 

a. Tliis tense differs from the Indefinite Imperfect in con¬ 
ditional clauses, only in that it denotes the action a.s finished; 
and it may thus often be a matter of indifference which tense 
is employed. Out when the completion of the action is an 
essential element in the supposition, as in the first clause in 
the first of the above examples, then this perfect tense should 
be used in preference to the imperfect. 


• Site K. 
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ruiire, -when 
CBtplu}r>L 


Paarirv of 
Moutcl*. 


Acnt with 
Fmmtc. 


Of the Patstve Conjugation. 

794. Tlic Pamre conjugation is employed in Hindi 
cliiefly in the following cases:— 

(1) TNTten the agent is either iinkno\ni, or is not to 
be definitely mentioned. 

(2) It is elegantly usetl with a negative to express 
impokjillfilitg. The negative is regularly placed between 
the verb and the auxiliary. 

E.vnniplcs arc, under (I): ^ ^T*rT HIjl 

‘the secret of this is not known;' wn ^ T'raif ‘else 

all the kings will he killed.' Under (2) ; WI 
% YtHTYTT Yt^ TPTTi ‘his strength is not now to be withstood 
by ntc.’ 

795. Even neuter verbs may be thus conjugated passively. 

Tlius, f*f ^ ^ «T?n, ‘ I cannot conic,’ lit., ‘it cannot 

be conic by me TTK ?nn ^ ‘ without itdm’s 

favour one cannot conic.’ 

796. Tlic agent with the passive voice is regularly put in 

the ablative, as in the above examples. But in the following 
from the ItoJ Miti, the agent is put in the locative with 
^ = tfr 5 ‘I am not able to walk.’ 

Observe, that the case of the agent is neerr used with the 
passive conjugation. 

797. ^^■hen the same pa.ssivc verb in successive co¬ 
ordinated sentences, Ls used in different temses, the participle 
of the principal verb is properly used only with the first 
auxiliary. 'Hius, Efm yih wni % ▼tYW, ‘people 
have been, are, and will be killed.’ 

798. It should be carefully observed that in the majority of 
cases the English pa.ssivc is to lie rendered into Hindi idiom, 
not by the passive conjugation, but by the neuter verb. Tlius, 
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‘these fields are beini; irrigated/ is idioniatirolly rendered 

^ ; so also, rrar t ^ ait«i5l, 

* the king will be hindered from going to rest.* 

Rem. It nm b« rcmemlMrml brir, that many of time totalled oeatrr 
verb* are in reality rormpird Prakrit or Saoakrit pauivea 610, a). 

799. The inflet’ted passive fonns found in an'haic Hindi loHretol 

* pAMirefta 

have been already illustrated 4(K}, a, SG<3, a). They arc used 
under the same rules as the modern analytic passive. 

0/ Causal Verbs. 

800. Causal verbs call for little special remark. Conttmetionof 

C4QM)a. 

True causals are regularly followed by two accusatives. 

Examples will be found in § 421-^24. 

801. Sometimes the causal conveys the sense, not of 
causing an action, but (1), of allowing it to take place, 
or (2), of causing an action or state to continue. 

Thus, sra iir wq - ^ Tnn ft nrt: 

‘with nails and hair allowed to grow, all the kings were 
standing and making supplication;* 

‘if he kill thee, die; if he save thee alive, live.’ 

Of Compound Verbs. 

802. In the SjTitax of Compound verbs, the following 
points are chiefly to be noted. 

(1) In Intensive compound verbs, when the con-CMutniet»o«or 
jugated member is intransitive, the compound is always *“**“*’'“• 
used actively in the tenses of the perfect; whether the 
first member be transitive or intransitive. 

Tims in the following examples, althougii the simple verb, 
as a transitive, is construed pa.ssively with the ca.se of the 
agent iu the tenses of the perfect, yet the comjMiund forms 
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given arc ronstriicd actively; 

bread,' but ^ ^ ’HIT. ‘ be ate up the bread; * »i »t -3^ 

ifr ‘ I saw it,’ but ^ TTfl , ‘ it api»cared % «»n, 

‘ be lieard,’ but TIT ‘ listening.’ 

y» 

a. In compounds in wbieli TT»n <!* *•>« i<»^* nienil)er, it is 
important to obsen’e that although it is always nsetl in the 
form of the first three tenses of the perfect partu iple, in wnsc 
these compounds arc alwaj's imjierfeet. empliasizing the con¬ 
tinuity of the action. Thus, c.g., TfT tji 5^ TTI 
respci'tiA'cIy, ‘ he is listening,’ ‘ he was listening.’ 

CuBrtnjctiooof (2) On the other hand, in Frequeutative and i4c- 

uTAoittiii. guintive compound-s, although the second conjugatctl 
member, when used alone, is always used passively in 
the tenses of the perfect, yet in this combination it is 
always treated as active. The sante remark applies to 
the following compounds, in which ^WT, or mwr, 
occur as the second element; viz., ^ ‘ to go 

away,’ ^1 iRT, ‘to accompany,’ ^ UTwr, ‘to get a sight.’ 

Cowi^Uonof a. Also the following Nominal verbs, denoting 

perception by the senses, although forme<l with 
the transitive are always used actively in 

all tenses: viz., f^lt ‘to appear;’ 

‘to sound’ (inlr.): ^»IT, ‘to smell’ (inlr.); 

‘to be felt.’ In like manner is employed, 

^wr, ‘ to be bound.’ 

Examples:— fqfrr ‘he was wont to go about;’ 

■Jt WPBTf ‘ I was not permitted to see;’ ^ ^ 

‘ they set out^ ^ firaT, ‘ he followed after n>e;’ 

xitt 'tflf ^ wnn, ‘no one obtained a sight;’ ^ TtT 
f^, ‘two Ullages appeared;’ 

‘nothing was heard by me;’ ^ ‘some 

flower cniitte<l a perfume;’ Tf ^ ‘what 

was that which 1 felt?’. 
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(3) The siinilnrity in sense of combinations n-itli %prr to 

the Greek iniitille voice, lins already been noted. A sinjtle 
additional example will suffice; W 4fipfr % ^*ri 

‘ in (bis) locks the binls have made nests (for them¬ 
selves).’ 

(4) Some of these eompounds povern a different ease from 

the sinpic verb. Tims we say, ^ % tffT, ‘he said to 

me,’ but ^ ‘be told me.’ 

(h) I*eniiis.sivc Compounds are always preceded by the PemiBim. 
dative; as, 
stop here,’ 

(6) In literature, the \-erbs and of the I’oten- 

tial and C«»mplctivc Com|>ounds, arc verj' rarely, if ever, u.sed 
alone. Uut in the colltMiuial they are thus used in some parts 
of the country, cspmrially when the artion referred to may be 
readily understood, indeed, w'curs alone in the 

Jithiini/nii ; os, c.p., 7!^ . . . *\iS ‘ (if) J’ou 

are able, then .. . remove this sore trouble.’ 

a. tfW»rT is usually combined either with the root or the 
inflected infinitive in i|. But sometimes it is combined with 
the infinitive in W, as in the followinp: <.i*t MIM 'fll 
■»rT^» ‘//mo* will not be able to break the bow.’ 

//. is most frequently used in composition with 

another verb, but it also occurs by itself, in the sense of 
‘to be finished, ended, dLseharpedas, % Vfl 

‘from your mere talkinp the debt is discharped.’ 

From this a cau.«al, ‘ to cause to finish,’ is fonned, 

which is always used alone. 

(7) 'Tie idiom of the Desiderative compound with 

as denoting obligation or duty, has been already explained 

(§ 437). 

803. The existence of the Statical combinations has been Of Su tkil j. 
denied, but they occur in the Shakuntaid, as in the following: 
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■^TTH 5*f tO ^ %, ‘from cuntinuoiLsly 

liftiop the jars, your companion has become tired out.' In 
this idiom the participle may perhaps be explained as used in 
a substantive sense. 

804. In the colloquial, compound verbs are often them¬ 
selves compounded. Examples of such colloquial expressions 
arc ns follons: ‘ ircntlemen 

arc just now in the act of starting;’ arrijif^, ‘it will 

nbl be possible; ’ orir ‘ all have set to eating.' 


Op Adverbs. 

805. The use of many adverbs as substantives lias 
liocn already explained (§ C42). But the following 
additional particulars may bo noted. 

806. The addition of the gen. postpositions to the 
pronominal adverbs is especially common; as, ^ 

‘in the present year;’ ^ fmn vtrnj 
‘may our pretent offence be pardoned;’ ^ tl 
a, ‘where do you live?’; lit., ‘of where are you,’ se. 

followed by a negative, is to bo 
rendered ‘ until,’ or by an equivalent word; lit., * as long 
as .. . not;’ but, without the negative, ‘as long as.’ 

Tims, ^ ^ ^ is ‘ until I come,' but, jpi ^ 

r^, ‘as long as I remain;’ rtq; ttr W ^ 

^ ‘until the physician know the secret,' (or‘as 

long as the physician knows not, etc.') ‘ he cannot even treat 
(the case);' similarly, an? ^ 

aiT ‘again.st I come back, i-ool off the back of 
the horses.’* In the following, however, at^ alone, in the 


• Mr. Ptoeott would brrr trauklaleya^ ro*. • until,’ »# If it wrn JaS 
tmk maim fkir na dim ; but 1 »M no sufficirnt rrnson for dlkrrgnrding the 
omluion of Ihr nrgatire. 
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Shnkuntald, seems to mean * until; * ^ TWI ^ ^ 
jt, * uDtil a son be Imrn to her;* but. aft ^ fsTtff ?ft ^’t 
*IJ ‘as long as I live, never say anything again.’ 

807. 7 T^ 7T^ must be rendered ‘hitherto’ or ‘thus far’ in 
the follon’ing: ^ ?ft ^ THi Vk y^n, 

‘these then were my troubles Ikiu fni'i (now) one new hurt 
mure has come.’ In the following, where no at^ Ttai precedes, 
7 PI Ttai is ‘by that time;’ nai g*! ^ TH vr*n> ‘by that 
time you eamc and arrested (me).’ 


808. A relative adverb used as a substautivo in the 
genitive, is combinetl with the correlative to denote 
manner, place, etc., as unchang»Hl; as, 9«it ^ wt , ‘in 
exactly the same way; ’ aijt ^ TTft, ‘ exactly in the 
same place.’ 

809. aift 71 ^ is idiomatically used of meaiure or extent 

in such phrases as, aift g*? % ‘ as far as you 

may be able.’ 71^ idiomatically denotes a measure 

a.s indefinitely large. Thu-s, ift f^TIT ^ 7t^ wWf 

‘ how c:m I fully tell the alms ho gave This idiom 
cannot be literally translated. 

810. (vi), * where,’ is idiomatically repeated in 
successive clauses to denote extreme disparity or in-AdTwb», 
congniity. 

Examples; Tift ^ ipTflW! Mt ^ »n», ‘nhat 

Cf|nnlity lictwccn these beautiful children and these powerful 
wrestlers ^ fxtM WTt. ‘"bat was the Jar- 

born {^Agantya, who drank the ocean!) in comparison with 
the boundless otnran ?’. 


811. The relative and correlative adverbs are conjoined 
to express univertality. 

Examples ; iff TTt ‘ everywhere 1 see the 


n<mjttoeti«n of 
ReUtive mid 
ComUtii* 
Adtarb*. 
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Idiotu with 
ladcf. Load 
Adrerb. 


AdTrrbt o{ 
Dinctaan tod 
Utnotr. 


two brothers;* fTTOT 

W^JTPf, ‘in every direction tlie inimbitants of the town arc 
recounting the exploits of the lord.’ 

812. ^ 7 T, —tlioiigh derived from the Sanskrit arw (W^l, 
‘where,’—is coininonly to be rendered, ‘how,’ or ‘ why;’ thus, 

ipt *Hqt, ‘Saviour of the world! how shall I 
sbig;’ BPi *Ttm, ‘why was Kekayi born 

into the world ? ’ 

813. The indefinito ‘ somewhere,’ is used in 

comparisons to denote excess as indefinitely great ^ it 
is also idiomatically used in cxjtressions of doubt, as 
equivalent to the phrase, ‘ by any chance,* ‘ possibly.’ 

Examples: ^ tn: ^ ^ itWT ‘ that house is ever 

s^iucli higher than this ;* 5; ^ WTJT ^ W 

‘(whether her) companion may not possibly have 
sjmken of marriage in jest.’ For wff, is used in the 
RdmdyaU’, os, ‘nowhere is there darkness.’ 

814. wt:, ‘hither,’ ‘thither,’ as also the 
dialectic ^ and are often used in successive clauses 
to express a contrast. 

Examples; ^ ^ 

Tra^ptn tTl^ ‘here, then, ^•iniruddh Ji was greatly 

grieving, and there the princess was devoting herself to 
austerities;’ ^ ^ ^Trfl irsiTOT, ‘here 

he parts from friend and loved one, there he beholds su¬ 
pernal joy.’ 

815. For * thus,’ the original Sanskrit ^ occurs in the 

Jldmdyan, with ‘this;’ as, lit., 

* this is (so)—(it) cannot be said;’ l.e., ‘ it cannot be told just 
as it is.’ 

816. For w) with the negative, U often used in the 
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Itamdi/nn anil in oflicr poctrj’; as, iUffiT fini ^TTfT* 

'sail! tlic lord of Lauku, Why do^t thou not s]H.’ak a word?’. 

817. ‘rather,’ ‘sooner,’ I have only met with in 

poetry; thus, f»?l ?fV»t WlfC ‘sooner might a 

fish live deprived of water.’ 

818. tf^, ‘on that side,’ is often used in the sense of‘off,’ 

in coiiinmnds; as, ‘be offl’ ‘move off!’ 

819. The particle fil is elegantly nsoil for an ndvorh fj| of Con 
of time, denoting an action ns coincident with another 
mentioned in the foregoing clause. 

Examples; wqit ^«a tCTf trt fqi . . . . q?l^ 

ifft 5l qiiqi, ‘ in a dream I was gazing on thee, wlicn 
some one, lifting me np, brought me here;’ q^ qrq 4.^1 fq 
ftrq ^ ^ qi^f ‘»*bc was singing away, when Shiv Ji said.’ 

820. Tlic particles qiq and rfq have been already ex- rartitta of 

* „ _ , QuoUlion. 

plained and illustrated (J b4G). But after a phrase or quo¬ 
tation, modern Hindi often uses ^?rT» where Sanskrit would 
have had Tf?T- T hus, fqqi ffqtsnt qfff qf Jfqi 
^ q * what has taken place,—without a motive let 
him not desire to know this;’ qw q ^ T ^ 

qrr qiqnn ‘considering that death has 
seized our hair, let him practice virtue.’ In both these 
sentences, like the Sanskrit nmrks the preceding 
clause as quoted, as it were, from the lips or mind of the 
subject of the sentence. 

821. The emphatic particle ff, as remarked § Ool, 
may be variouslv translated. In addition to the 
illustrations there given, the following may be noted. 

qqiil qfT qw qni ^qr t» ‘a 

garment of bark dots grace the body of this rhamiing 
creature,’ where it is intended to emphasize the contra¬ 
diction of an opposite expression just preceding. Other 
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exnni|t]ps arc: fr? ‘only you and I know;’ 

^ ^ fTTT TTt trr ‘ lie was indeed wearied and 

e.\liau.stcd by the journey TfT fY ^ ^Pn, 
‘the child was saved, only the cart was broken;’ ^19 
^rnff, ‘ I will regard sorrow as very joy;’ ^ fBTPtt ^ 

bow very wonderful are these doctrines!*; if ^ 
fY tit ^iTPn, ‘I colled .v««!’, i.c., yon, and no one else; 

f^tf ^*tir, ‘should you go even without having been 
called ;’ tfai ^tprnit ^5^ TO tJT ^ tflt m, ‘ o»c iiiipcrusli- 
able kudttm tree stood on the bank, (and) that only.’ 

N.B. The rmphntie partirle hi ma»l not be coDriianded with the hi 
which in the fUmdi/au and other old poetry U the sign of the dntire and 
•cctuatire ca*ea. In the RiSmififam, hu, hug, ur an is the common form 
of Uie emphatic affix. (Vid. ^ 178, C5I, h.) 

Of PUEPOSITIO.NS. 

822. Tho Syntax of propositions calls for little 
remark. Their real nature and construction have bi'on 
already explained (§§ 052—Gu9). 

823. wifTj ‘without,’ ‘within,’ ^nit, ‘before,’ 

are preceded not only by the genitive, as previously 
noted, but also by the ablative. In the latter case 
there is always an implied comparison. Sometimes it is 
of little consetjuence which is used; but often the two 
constructions convey a slightly different sense. 

Thu-s ^ ii Is lit., ‘on the outside;’ but, ^ ^ 

^TfT. ‘outside of this;’ is, ‘walk before me;’ 

but, ^ % ^3| ‘he ran aliead of me,’ etc. 

fi. commonly takes the noun in its oblique form, 

where such a form exists. In the following from the Jtdmd- 
yo», tffTO exceptionally governs the accusative in ff; 

‘ he sat on the scat with the sage.’ 
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b. Tlie grnitivo postpoxitioii is sometimes omitted before Oninioa ot 
« * • Pottpotitiotti. 

some prepositions without any diflercuce in the sense; as, 

finn jpJ’t fw»rrt ‘ without the sight of (my) l>eloved.’ But 

in other eases, tlie presence or absence of the postposition 

changes the sense; thus, fure % i» ‘for whom?’; fare 

f^r^, ‘for what?’ ‘why?’ 

824. Many words which, when following a noun in the 

genitive, must be rendered into English as prepositions, 
under other eircumstances must be regarded as nouns, and 
often translated accordingly. Such, c.g., are VTTWt IJ. 
firfint, and many others. Thus, ^ ‘on 

account of my going,’ but, tfH ‘ for this reason.’ So 

also, in the following phrase, has a prepositional fiircc: 

^ 'Vn{> ‘for whom have you come?’. But in 

the following it must be regarded as a substantive, signifying 
‘object;’ ^ arm, ‘ f‘»'’ '^hat object have you 

come ?’. 

825. The inseparable prep»sition ‘with,’ is properly 

used only with pure Sanskrit nouns. In colloquial Hindi 
it is not often heard, but it is more common in poetry: as, 
e.g., (« + ^iyj|), ‘with his younger brother;’ 

‘with love;’ ‘with attendants.’ 

Of Coxjcxcrioxs. 

826. 'The copulative conjunction xftr is used much 
less freely than the equivalent English ‘and;’ the 
conjtmctive participle is often preferred to a finite verb 
followed by the conjunction (§ 755 (1) a). 

'Tims, a Hindoo would not be likely to express the phrase, 

* he went and saw the town,’ by Wf >nn amT t|t ^<81, 
but rather, aildT ’HIT ^ 

a. It is also to be noted that Hindi idiom often 
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rc<iuiros (ho omission of the copulative between piirs 
of wortls where it would be uecess;iry in English. 

Examples: ^ ‘knowleilpc of pwol (and) 

oil;’ ^ ^ ^irerwr. ‘the piver of joy (nml) sorrow;’ 

‘p*! (nod) sect’; ‘ AV/^/j (anil) 

liititlev,* 5T^ tlttf Wflf ‘luy Imnds (nud)* feet 

do not move.’ 

ttriM. Snrli |i)irn<e« an* doulitlrss conri-ivcd in llie popular miud n» 
rquivalrnt to ropulatirc ruinpouiicU (( C'.U). 

827. is to be rendered ‘also,’ in an enumeration 
of )Kirticuhirs, but in other cases it nuuit be translated 
‘ even.’ 

TIjus, ^ ^ ^ ^«rrnt ^ *i ‘ ‘VArf 

Krixjttf Chimd and also Jitilnim Ji ennic to Dvdrikd-,' hut, 
^ «TII| ^ ‘even Shrt Krisjiif 

C/i(iml gives nothing to any one.’ 

rt. Also, after words implying eomparison, must he ren¬ 
dered ‘still,’ ‘yet,’ ‘even;’ a-s WYt mY f, ‘there is still 
more;’ Tlf ^ ^ ^ I, ‘this tree is higher 

even than that house;’ tjY is also sometimes to he 

rendered ‘ yet,’ ‘ stillas, fqii: h\ fep^ ^ 

tnHT ‘yet, how enn a picture equal her beauty?’. Some¬ 
times, again, ^ can only he translated into English by some 
limiting phnuse as, ‘ at all,’ ‘ in the least,’ etc.; o-s 
‘ they did not start in the least.’ 

b. Sometimes, again, ^ can seorccly be rendered into 
English except by an emphasis; thus, %i^ )iY 

WT ^ * howsoever trivial this work may be.’ 

828. 'Hie Sanskrit irfq, ‘also,’ ‘even,’ is never used in 
conversation, and only now and then in poetry; thus, 

9^^ VTfif itTre, ‘even that which is most 
mysterious, the good make clear.’ 
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829. The phrase iTT often used as a copulative 

conjunction, equivalent to ‘moreover;’ as, fir*! xif 

9f7rr %i * moreover he says this.’ ^ tr^ may often be 
rendered, ‘nottvithstandinff,’‘nevertheless;’ as, ^ Ht ^ 

wqm t, ‘ nevertheless thou art dear to me.’ 

830. Of the disjunctive conjunctions, qr or qwqr, nitjaactiTe 
and qr (Ar.) are the most common; % and qsTft are 
dialectic, fm also is often used os a disjunctive. 

a. fq and % are especially used in short disjunctive phrases; 
as, qirr ^ % ^TT, ‘ be it ^i^ood or evil.’ But sometimes it is 
repeated before sucijessive sentences ; as, % ftr % qVfir 
^ imtfq q % flirrdv qr ^frqr ^ w q qrn, ‘has not 
I/ari had confidence in my affection ? or hearing of the cNiming 
of Jardsaiidh, has the lord nut come ? ’. 

l>‘ f^iqr is rare, but we find it in the Jidmdyan, as, qtfqqiq 
qq fttqi, ‘ or (being) in the power of pride or love.’ 

831. Sometimes in brief phrases, where it ntay bo 
readily understood, the disjunctive may be omitted. 

Tims, qqfq qtprit 'fTT ^ t^q qr^, ‘ wealth and 
authority pass away, obtained (or) not obtained,’ Le., ‘ they arc 
gone even before we obtain them.’ 

832. ^ is commonly used os a conditional con-Con^tio^ 

• CodjMctiooi* 

junction in the colloquial; —usually pronounced, 

and often written —b Sanskrit, and in conversation 
b somewhat pedantic. 

a. is sometimes used dialectically as a conditional 

conjunction. TIjus, srV ^ fqq q ftfq ‘ ‘f ‘here U no 

treachery in his heart’ 

833. 'The conjunction ift or tiV may be varionsly 
rendered, according as it has the force of an ilbtive or 
or an emphatic particle. 
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(1) As an illative conjunction it regularly introduces 
the apodosis of a conditional sentence. 

nius, iPr ^ srr» nt ^ vrw, ‘if I do not go, 
then he will not conic.’ 

(2) As an emphatic particle, it is variously rendered 
into English. 

E.xamples urc: fn i O ‘ia*ar me!’; ^nPlT 

‘ do end your talk now!’; 7 ft>‘P™y look!’. 

«. Tlic illative is only apparently used for the temporal 
conjunction. Thus, *114^ ^ ^ 

‘having told this news, Xdrail Ji then went away;’ where 
suggests the accomplishment of his object in telling the news, 
as the reason fur his departure.’ 

b. In other cases tft conveys a shade of emphasis which can 

only be expressed in English by a peculiar stress of voice ; ns, 
e g*. wwn ^ W «| ‘ lord of the three worlds, 

and creator of the earth am /!’.* So also, as used in an 
enumeration of particulars; as, tit 

*nfl % I ^ ^ TTT ‘ for one 

(thing), a sharp spear of grass is stuck in my foot; for anotlier, 
(my) veil is entangled in the branch of a barleria.’ 

c. In the following passage the word occurs in both senses; 

Rpr Rttinn tfr % tfl ‘if l l>ad askwl anytliing 

from him, then he would indeed a.ssurcdly have given it.’ 

834. The concessive conjunction is trafn + ’•fh), 
‘although,’ to which or ‘yet,’ ansuers in 

the principal clause. These are pure Sanskrit and are 
rarely used in the colloquial, except by pundits. The 
corrupted form is employed in the Jidnidyan. In 


In tliMc cmics, TTt would be repreientcd In Uennan by ‘i/orA ’ or' 
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the common cctlloquial, and TiV arc usually 

emitloyed, a.s also 

835. and qi^rfu, ‘itorhaps,’ like many of the 

foregoing, are randy hejird in tlic collo([uiul, except ^ 

from those conversant with Sanskrit. The Persian 
^■nr^ and <() is often heard instead. All 

these are n‘gnlarly followed by the contingent future. 

The verbal forms, ?ht in»l, often take the place 
of these in tlie collo(|uial. 

838. is radically an cxplanator}- particle; its tise tT" e*- 
as a final, = * that,’ is easily derived from this ex- 
planatory sense. 

Tlius, ^ flrpcri % nzn etc., ‘ for this reason he 

went, that he niiglit see;’ here fi* is merely explicatory of 
the word ^nr*t, ‘reason.’ And in eases where no such noun 
occurs in the priutdpal clause, it may yet be uuderstood. 

a. Often fti must be rendered by the word‘sayiiiu ;* as, 

^ ^ JTWnn nr ffll jvt tw tnrt, * he wa.s propitiating 
this (deity), saying, When will that man apj)car?’. 

A. Sometimes is used pleonastirally, after a relative 
pronoun or adverb; thus, ^ wnt ^ W ‘that thing 
which you said; ’ ^ ^ ^ fft % 

‘(this) was Vishnu’s second step when he de¬ 
ceived the seif-asserting lia/i.’ 

c. But the combination fqi is often rendered ‘ since,’ in 
phra.ses like the following: arw tiTmWT ^ 

Wft ft ‘since the Supreme Spirit not even for an 

instant can be such.' Further illustration of the use of the 
conjunctions will be found in the section on compound 
sentences. 
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Op Interjectioxs. 

intefjectiau 937 . Interjcctioiis call for little remark. The follow- 

wiik lUtiTt. ... . • Ai 

ing mterjectional expressions require a noun in tne 
dative; viz., or fvwT- 

Tlius, lit vm. ‘ praise to God I’; fv®TT ^ 

<a curse to my life!’. 

838- or ^ changes final n to ^ after a feminine 
noun; ^ (ift) follows the vocative, or if no noun or 
pronoun bo expressed, then, the verb of the sentence. 

'Thus, WimnPI WT ’HTJ ‘ I am the senant 

of the Abode of Compassion; bear! O mother!’; IJWJTT % 
‘Hallo! dost thou hear?’. 


Op Tiri REPETmox op Words. 


839. The repetition of words is a marked character¬ 
istic of Hindi idiom. Any part of siieech, except a 
postposition or conjunction, may bo repeated, to ex¬ 
press, as the case may be, the various ideas of repeti¬ 
tion, distribution, variety, intensity, or continuance. 


Repetition of 
Noau. 


840. Nouns when repeated may be taken (1) dis- 
tributively. 

Examples; WT WT ft w, ‘ festivities were 

going on in each house.’ Sometimes the noun thus repeated 
is equivalent to an English adverbial phrase; as, Trtft! qtfH. 
* in rows.’ 


a. An attributive genitive or adjective before such nouns is 
put in the plural; as, ^ fm Tm?I ft X, ‘my each 
individual hair is delighted.’ 

(2) Or the repetition may express variety. 

’Thus, ^ ^ % TTfT, ‘ kings of various countries.’ 
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(3) The noun is also repeated to express intensity 
or empluuii. The emphado ft often intervenes be* 
tween the repeated words. 

Tlius, EHT ft ’SnTTt * in his iuniost soul he began 

to say;' wnft ft Wlft ‘ in the very midst of the conversa¬ 
tion ; ’ iTitwre ft ft irgwiwt ft ‘calling 

tlic ladies of liis zaudna just nothing but S/iakuntald 
^rrf ^ 7 ; ^ ^ \f > * the two acts are very for apart.’ 

a. When the first noun is in the plural, ft is not used; as, 
^ f flft fTW» ‘in their very hands;’ znft »nT» ‘blow on 
blow.’ 

b. Sometimes the first noun is put in the genitive; as, 
WT wf , lit., ‘ a fool of fools,’ Le., ‘a very fool;’ HW’it f 

^1,‘ swanns upon swarms of bees.’ 

e. 1 have also noted the phrase ‘ very milk,’ i.c., 

* pure milk.’ 

d. The repetition sometimes suggests continuanee in a place; 
as, ffvn^ ‘walk along by the side of the 

road.’ 

841. For the repetition of nouns, etc., with the alteration 
of a letter, see § 0*25 (I) b. 


842. 

Thus, 


Repetition has the same effect in adjectives. 


(1) The adjectives may be taken dUtributicely. 

Thus, ‘every one of the great Yadu- 

btnjsU.' 


(2) Or sometimes the repetition expresses variettf. 

Examples: ‘various nctv pleasures;* 

‘they began to play Various unheard-of 

games.’ 
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(3) They arc repeated to express inleimtff. 

Thus, f. ‘ die soft, soft n-ind Is 

blowing;’ giBT ‘the cleanest clothes.’ Sonictinies 

the first adjective takes the genitive |H>stposltioii; as, R|T 
i^RTI, * extremely hungry.’ 

B^itinoof 843. Numerals are repeated in a dintributii'c scase. 

Nmoenls. 

Tims, ^»l % ^ ^ H5* ‘ ten sons were (b<»rn) to each 

one.’ To tbe repeated numeral, the conjunctive parti«-iplc 
is often added (5 650), as follows; ^ ^ 

JT^, ‘ they went out by twost«T^ ‘ they came 
one by one.’ 

a. When the nuinlier Ls a compound, only the last part is 
repeated; as, ’TR: ^*17, ‘one rupee and four 

duds each.’ 


RrpetitioD of 
ProBoon*. 


844. Pronoun.s, when rejicatcd, are often to be taken 
distributively. Or the repetition may denote varietif. 


Examples: -arfi ^1% ’inH ^ ‘ having 

gone each one to his ow’n house, they said—;’ qft irt 
fsTK ^ flst Tfr iTr «n tfhft, * whatever different 
things each one may di*sire, that bring and give;’ f?T ^ ^ 
uTJI ‘w'hal various sorrows do wc experience!’. 

a. But repeated, is ‘a few as, WTr tnq 

tfrt. ‘ some few may gain your favour.’ 

845. Tlic relative is idiomatically repeated with the 
genitive postposition; as, qrr JlTH, ‘exactly as l>eforc;’ or, 
if the noun qualified be feminine, Shft ^ til ^^1 

‘ his state remained just as it was before.’ 


iCfpetitioa of 
Particle*. 


846. Repetition of verbs is confined to the parti¬ 
ciples. It may indicate 

(1) Simple repetition of the action. 

Examples: f^ai^ tf^ qf qR ^?t\» ‘ pieces of bark keep 
floating down;’ iflql tnft ^<R 4-*^ 
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‘all tlic milk-maids, repeatedly questioning beast, bird, ' 
tree and rine, l)egnn to search;’ gif ttW 'fllTf 
, ‘ the bees kept coming and resting on her face.’ 

(2) Tlio repetition of certain verbs thus expresses 
intensify. 

Thus, TTfffm ft ft W, * Iiidra, deeply 

repenting and weeping much, began to say.’ 

(3) It may somotiincs denote the continuance or pro~ 
longulion of the action. 

It will sometimes be found difficult to render this idiom 
into English. lEty «lt ‘ walking on and on 

they reached home;' f^^rt ftfTT % TT3I If in 

firyiil, ‘ in thi.s way baring gone on, he came and displayed 
his glor)- in the palace;’ fnxf iff fV gf mw Wt 

‘ to Shrt Krhhif, as he remained bound, came the rccol- 
icetion of a former birth.’ 

«• ftn ft?t, is rendered ‘ gradually,’ ‘by degrees.’ Peculiar 
is the phrase, finf »t ‘ my continued non- 

arrival.’ 

b. Often the first of the repeated participles is put in the 

masculine, and the second in the feminine; os, f^qr fwft> 
‘secretly;’ fft . . . jftft Wm VK, ‘all the 

milkmaids, making obeisance, with him looking on, etc.’ 
Sometimes the compound has a reciprocal sense, as, inyT 
*rrO» ‘ niutual beating.’ 

c. The perfect participles of a neuter and its active or 

causal arc sometimes idiomatically joined together. Often 
this combinatiun seems to ha»'c a certain intensive force; as, 
^ ■'Sqrv fWTTtl «Tt' ^ ‘whence came this 

calamity upon us sitting still?’. 

cf. Similarly, an active or causal participle Is often prefixed 
idiomatically to a neuter verb with an intervening negative, 
giving an emphatic force. Thus, tfft Htf?l ^ ^ 
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‘they cannot in any way be possibly effaced.’ Or the reverse 
order is found, the neuter participle preceding; thus, 

^ ^ demons, mighty in strength, (even 

when) dead, were not killed;’ *\«ri *1 ZTTxft> ‘driven 
back, they not in the least gave way.’ 

R«petiti<mof 847. The repetition of adverbs has already been 
noted (§ 643) (1). The following illustrations aro 

added. 

ww vfr rqfq>* 

‘ whenever religion suffers injury, then from time to time the 
lord, assuming various bodies, etc. ;* wff wit ^ 

rfr ^ Wfn ^ WWT, ‘ju-Ht in proportion as the girl 
began to grow, so he began to love her greatly.’ 

a. An adverb may be repeated %rith the genitive post¬ 
position intervening, for the sake of emphasis; frn ft 

^ wit ^ %. ‘ immediately on its becoming 

cTear, the image appears exactly as before.’ Sometimes the 
latter may also be in tbe emphatic fonn; as, ^ (fW) xift WT 
Wft^ fnrni smprr, ‘tlmt army in this verj- spot shall so 
vanish ;’ sni WT ffW, ‘at that very moment.’ 

Rem. Obwrve that In thU Idiom ihe gnnitire poetpotition !i inflected 
to ngree with the noon to which reference U mode. 

RepKitiaaef 848. Prepositions also are sometimes repeated with 
Frepodtione. ^ modification of the sense similar to that above noted- 

'Thus: ww % ^ ^ are wnl ‘ all along through 

the midst, bards were singing (his) renown;’ ^8»ft WWfW»ft 
% xmi nre, * along by those same footsteps ;’ ^ 

waf ‘ follow along behind me;’ fxt ^ WTW ^ 

fTf ^ ‘ mt two go together to the market.’ 

Onomatopoeia. 

849. Tlie fondness of the Hindoos for onomatopoetic words 
has been ab^ady mentioned. Tli'is regard for sound extends 
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also to the i*oiistniction of sentences, and is seen especially in 
the balanced structure of the lanftuage; as in tlie marked 
tendency to throw sentences of all kinds into the relative and 
correlative fon>i; the expression of repeated action by* re¬ 
peating; the word expressinj; the action; the fondness for 
rhyme, even in prose, etc., etc. 

a. Tlic following striking e.\amples of onomatopceia in the 
choice of words, are from the Rdmdynn. In the description 
of the fighting of the monkeys against Hdvnn we read: 

^ wzn TTJ ‘the terrible monkey 

a'arriors, fighting, their bodies torn to pieces, are not 
diminished ;* and the fighting of the bears is tbus similarly 
described; tizafz tarfii wrr 

•the bear host gnash and grind their teeth; they eat, and 
howl, and (even) satiated, rush upon (their prey).’ 

Pabt II. Synthetic Syntax. 

Or THU Constbcctios or Skstences. 

I.—Or TH* Srart* SEmwcK. 

0/ the Parti of a Sentence. 

850. As in all languages, the essential elements of 
a Biudf sentence arc two, viz., nuhjeet and predicate^ to 
which may be added the copula^ as a formal, though not, 
as will appear, a necessary element of the sentence. Wo 
treat first of the simple sentence. 

851. The subject in Hindi, may bo (1) a noun or Th, Sabject. 
pronoun in the nominative case ] or (2) two or more 

nouns or pronouns in the nominative j or pronouns in 
the nominative | or (3) an adjective or numeral used 
substantively in the nominative ] or (4) an infinitive i 
or (5) any phrase or sentence. 
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OmtMino o{ 
Subject. 


Exani|>Ies arc, of (1): TJTin f, ‘ TitUi Ihts has 

come if \f, ‘ these are the marks of a gotnl 

man;’ (2) 7niFf\ Wt ‘ the hermit and 

Gnntumi went in another direction’ (or ‘go’*) ; 'ij ^ 
‘ I and you will go;’ (.’{) ff ‘ two are there;’ 

^iYrr,‘no wise (man) will say;' (4) ?ra t«Y 
‘you must go.’ lit., ‘to pi is for you;’ (5) 

»rn: mtJt Wr *tTTtr tnt ’nnT xrftn %, ‘ to 

them it fulls to wander in this earthly circle of repeated birth 
and death.’ 

a. Tlic cases in which a eomplctc sentence introduced by 
stands o-s the subject of the verb, will be notieed in the 
Syntax of the Compound Sentence. 

ft. ColliM|uinily, the locative with aft, etc., is used as 
the snhjci't of a sentence in such phrases us the foliotving: 

‘not so much as one man came;' 
^ ini, ‘ as many ns tw«i hundred came.’ 

852. The subject may sometimes be omitted ; (1) 
when it can be rctulily supplietl from the connection, 
as, e.g., in questions, or in direct address; or ( 2 ) 
when it i.s implied in the form of the verb; or (3) 
in proverbs, where brevity is sought. 

E.xnmples: (I) ^ wf ’Wm % ft t, ‘is he coming? 
yes (he) is coming;’ fZT ^ ^rr«» fwsflt ft, ‘ Son ! what 

eonduct is this you display?*; (2) WTfPir ‘(I) am a Bidh- 
man; ’ (3) VH 7T^ ‘ earn, then cut.’ 

o. In the phrase wymn f, the word wpit or lif is to be 
understood os the subject of the verb, aud Is indeed often ex- 
prc.sscd. 


An rxplnnntnr}' note in n dmnin, where Eiiglinh idiunt would rrejuire 
the pm«enl (rn»e. 

t U * common word in the Doib, but U regnrdrd u vulgar by 
the rducatrd. 
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853. SonictiniP!; by anaAolontfioUj a iininiiiativc, or the 

ca.M; of tlic (Hrent, .stniids without a verb, as in the 

rulhiwiii;;: ir’T »TT% ^ ^ iff T«I 

«ni^,*thc luiikinauls, who had pone out to draw 
water—they, seciiip tlic chariot eoiiiiiig in the distanee, began 
to say— 

854. Tlio predicate of a sentence may be (1) a verb ; Th» i>redic«t«. 
(2) a noun or pronoun cither in the nomimitire or soino 
obIi({ue case; (3) an udjectivo; (4) a uunierul; or (5) 

any word or plirase used us u noiui. 

Examples: (1) irr^JlT.'he will go;’ (2) ^ VT »rn? 
t» ‘his name is A'hnk\' ifW TTart ^ ‘this is the 
king’s;’ nf tn: ‘he ‘is on the bouse;’ TTf 

‘tbe reason is this;’ tif ^ tt ‘whose is this 

book ?rnR>5 *t ‘«« '»» O”*-* w such power;' 

‘the son whom I shall have;’ (3) ^IWT 
TfT wwt Vt wrni^ t > ‘ the Sisupdf is very 

mighty and renowned;’ (4) il, ‘my feet were 

sixteen;’ (fi) ‘ij «T UlJTm ITi ‘ • am the mes- 

seiiger (lit., the sent) of Hdjd BhMmuik* i.c., ‘sent by him.’ 

855. The predicjito verb is sometimes omitted when OmitrfoB o( 

‘ , I’redtcaU. 

it can be easily supplictl from the context. 

Thu-s WPR f»*n ^ ^rpi w 

‘ huth heroes saluted him, the one regarding him os 
a .spiritual guide, the other holding him as a brother.’ 

856. The copula, either explicitly, or as implied inThaCop«iU 
a A’crbal form, is regularly required to connect the 
subject and predicate of a sentence. But even in prose 

the coptda may often be omitted in Hindf, where it 
would be essential in English or even in Urdu. 

a. Thus, in simple description, where the copula may be 
readily supplied, Hindi often characteristically omits it; as. 
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^ THFn »rr«r tl ^ thi m »tt»i 

^TITT * (there was) n kinp of the city of Mathura, 

named A'huk, (who had) two sons; tlie name of one (was) 
Dfvak, the other (was) Ugratetf,* »t*IT ^ wtZ’fT %tn» 
sc. fr^ or If^irr, lit., ‘ now iiow is (there) retuming to town ?' 
i.e., * wliat rlianec is there of returning to town ? We .should 
rather have expected here %% for %TrT> 

b. Tlic copula is also often omitted in comparisons; as, 

«ITf^, ‘the 

earth looked as fair as a licauty adorned.’ 

c. Similarly, the copula is very commonly omitted in 
negative sentences; as, ^ aft ^ HT xm * this 
(person has) no knotvledge of anything.’ 

Rrm. In (orb pbra*c« tbs amiwlaa of tlie cnpala if In fact only 
•pparenl. AnAfa. «» remarked ^ A/'i, if a componnit uf tbe negative aa 
with an arcliaic form of Ibe copula, rfA/g. 

d. The copula is also usually omitted in proverbial ex¬ 
pressions; as, ^ ^ ‘stolen sugar Ls sweet;’ 

^ TT TtW, ‘ oil of jasmine on the head of 

a musk-rat.’ 

e. But when there is any cmpha.sis on the time a.s to which 
any affirmation is made, as pa.st, present, or future, the copula 
miLst be employed. 

857- The omissitm of the cupula is extremely common in 
poetry; indeed, in the lidmdyan, its use is quite exceptional. 
E.xamplcs will be found in almost ever)- line. Tlm.s, firfv 
‘in every way, all the people of the city 
(were) rejoiced;’ ^nre^fftT ‘ o-ssociation with the 

good (is) the rout of joy and gladness.’ 

d. But ufHTLsional examples of the use of the copula ocx;ur, 
determined by emphasis, or by the necessities of the metre ; 
ns, e.g., ^ Vffij >1*^111, ‘ but difficult to be worshipped 

(U) Muhesh.’ 
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b. As ill all lanpuoye€>, we must distinguish the occasional 
use of the substantive word, not as a copula, but as an essential 
word. Thus, ^ ?TT»l?t "if ‘ *bose people admit 

that God exists;' % lYtft ^nit, * (those things) 

which have been, ore, or shall be hereafter.’ 

858. The predicate may belong to the subject in a greater 
or less degree as compared with other objects. For illustra¬ 
tions of the syntax of adjectives in such cases, sec §§ *20/— 

210, under ‘ Comparison.' In the case of verbs, the comparison 
b expressed by prefixing the proper adverb. 

859. The subiect and predicate may both bo cx- e«ob»«>« ot 
tended or defined, as in other languages, by the ad¬ 
dition of various words in grammatical dependence 

upon them. (1) The subject may bo defined by a 
noun or nouns in apposition. 

Examples: TTfT ^tVoTRI ^ 

‘lidjd Bhishmak of I/ustindpur (lit., resident of), has come;’ 
nrfjitl um i, ‘ the month Kdrtik came.’ 

o. Here note the common idiom with the pronoun wr» 
which occurs in the following phrase: WW WT ^ 

ijgf qi n *tdl the inhabitants of the city, 

whether men or women, were thus talking among themselves. 

A. Tlie common idiom which occurs in such a sentence as 
the following, must be regardeil as an appositivc construction: 

^ ‘ 1 got two suits (of) clothes.’ 

c. In the following from the Brent Sagar, maiV is a pre¬ 
dicative adjunct of the personal pronoun, ij: fi ^0 

‘ 1, a child (i.e., although a child), am thy enemy.’ 

d. When a substantive or any word employed substontivcly 
is used simply as a word, without reference to its meaning, it 
is very often followed by a demonstrative pronoun in appo¬ 
sition. Thus, the phrase ‘ AV b not attached to the subject 
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of uii iiitmiisitivc verb,’ must In* rciulcm!, ^cf vn^ % 

‘ivlicrc the ulijeet lias the si|{;ti Ao.’ Su also where a ease 
other than the nomiiintirc is used as a word in the iioiniiiativ'C, 
tlic same eonstruetiun is used: as, lift ^ RTt f, 

‘ here us ka is eorrcel.’ But the appositive pronoun is some- 
times omitted where no nmhi^niity will follow: as, Ejft '5R 
RT ‘ here us jutr Is eorreel^*rT « RTR ^ 

^ Tfm t, • with (the wordj karud is eouneeted 
sometimes kd, and soinctiines ko* 

e. Ill the following, is to be rcganlcd as added in appo¬ 
sition with for the sake of em|)liasLs ; ^ ^ M I<0 m 0 
RT ^ RT^HTT f, ‘ this very same (person), darling, is 

longing to meet thee.’ 

(2) The subject may bo extended or defined by an 
adjoctivo. In this ca.so wo may distinguish (a) the 
attnliuttve, and (5) the prcdicatice construction. 

a. In the attributive eonstruetion, the adjective prceedcs 
the noun, and forms eonjointly with it one eomplcx idea; as, 

^nf <v,iq^ RffR Ril ‘this fri{;htful form is the 
Kali Vug: 

A. In the predicative eonstruetion, the adjei tivc follows the 
nonii, and is apprehended separately from it, being, as it 
were, the predicate of an abridged relative eluusc. llius, 

^ Tfr fmhl TTR ‘(if) I kiU this (child), then I may 
reign without fear.’ In the following both constructions 
occur; ^ WWRT RIB ^ RT, 

‘ the youngest son of that But, very powerful, and greatly re¬ 
nowned, was Bdndsur.’ 

(3) The subject may also bo defined by a pronoun 
used adjectively, 

Tims, Rf RiRT I Rtifl ‘thin girl is thy niece;’ flft 
RTW JR R R^, * the thing which you said.’ 
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(4) IJy a uuiiioral. 

Thus, ifH Hit ‘ "I Ihc inidst of this, the 

two brothers came;’ TfOTT f^«rrt ‘two 

tliotisaiid warriors apiieuretl.’ 

(5) IJy a genitive. 

Thus, HHT 5i ^ T%,‘nil the people of the 

assembly held tlieir |H>ae«>;’ ‘now 

my desire has been fulfilled.* 

a. Sometimes the defining genitive Is omitted, when it is 
indicated by the context. Iliiis, N’?!! TfWt ^ ^ 

ttf?! ftRVI. ‘ there c*untimied a great anxiety that you might 
find a good husbund;’ where ^ referring to the following 
substantive clause, is to be understoml before 


Hrm. Ar the grnilive i> Je /^elo ao ailjrrtivr, it ailniitt of the two 
couttrurlliiiii inruliiiiMsI above under (:2). But os Hindi nometimrs 
iiiiltiitea tlie Prr<iaii bjr placing Ihr grtiltire after llie goreruing noun, iU 
pTMlIrative ciiarnrter muimt ainrajra be certainly infcrml friim it* position. 
Unt it it evidently ni«d or a* a pirdl.-iite in tlie follouring: Tit 

ftf*1 % ^ Jtiy TTWT • * >lx cbildrru of ibeir*, tlien, Kuiu boa aiain.’ 

(G) ]Jy nn adjective participle. 

Here again, we have both (>t) the attributive and (5) the 
predicative constructions. Thus, jrrt ^ttJ tr^ tJTj 
‘a deed snake lay there;* but,in the predicative construction, 
TRi Wtq »nCT TfT ‘u snake lay dead;* am 
WhnTT ‘ A'oyjf, fearing and trembling, rose and 

stood up.* 


860. The predicate of a sentence may be extended, 
(1) By a noun, pronoun, or any word or phruso 
used substantively. This includes several particulars. 

a. Tlie direct objet^t of a verb; as, tpr ‘declare 

the message^ ‘ ^^*0^ lihhhmak said 

nothing.* The object tuny sometimes be a phrase or sentence; 
as in the following, after a conjunctive participle: vftpf 
‘ seeing the sacrifice destroyed by the 
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monkeys;’ ^ ’Wt ?•>. ‘Itearin? that the 

inarriugc procession had <*oiiic near the house;’ and, after an 
imperfect participle, TT^» 

queens, on hearing; (tlic words), The marriage procession will 
more,’ 

/tern. Ob^rnr, that the objert of the verb cn«y Itself agsln be drfineil 
In tlie same nmy nt the luliject noun (4 Sail). Ttio», 'tiHl 

‘pardon mjr tnin»gre»*i*>oj’ 
nnt leave them alone In the junKle.' 

A. Or the predicate, utider the conditions specified in § 412, 
may be extended by tlic case of tlie agetit; as, ^TffT 

H »t f n f^rn, *-ffrrt/iMitt caused the gods to understand.’ 
And the case of the agent may be further defiticd by a noun 
or noutis in apposition : as, ^ ^ ^ ifll 1 tft 

^ •trftrf % ^ wt % trtr^ •!, ‘ hcaren 

only by two has been delivered; once liefore, by the nails 
of Xarthjh, and now by your Majesty’s sharp arrows.’ 

c. Or by a dative; as, ait Tf ^ •Tlffl ^ 

f^q x, ‘ Naud Ji sent an invitation to all the Brahtuans.’ 

d. Or, In short, by any case of any noun or pronoun, de¬ 

fining the predicate in respect of time, place, manner, etc.; 
■IS »f ^ ‘ they allowed Mohan 

to come into the house;’ qq % qq q fm^WT qq iftn qqT» 
‘all the former grief left his heart;' qiq qqq ^ tTH 

■tf^, ‘ the fire swept to the top of the mountain.’ 

e. Or the defining noun may be a nominative in apposition 

with the predicate; as, ql qiq ^ 

qt^ qYjq q)q t M T q^TWt. ‘ the names of the six systems are 
these, XyAya, f ahhe»hik, Sdnkhya, Yogya, Miutdijtd, f 'rdunt.’ 
In the following, the nominative defining the predicate is 
appositive to the subject: fqq qn wld^t 
qqqqr, ‘ her eighth child shall be bom (to be) thy death.’ 

(2) The predicate may be extended by an adjective; 
or, if a noun, also by a numeral. 
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Exnnipirs: firm ^ * be pIea.so(] to purify our 

boU!>e% Tnrr % ^TT yw ft ‘ lb«ic arc the kiiifsr’x four sons;' 
iTf inilT iVTTf in> ‘ that mountain teas eleven 

yojintii high.’ 

(3) Or by a conjunctive participle. 

a. Observe that this participle ahvays has the force of an 
adverbial adjunct of the predicate, expressing the various 
adverbial relations of time, place, manner, etc., as explained 
In § 765. Besides the illustrations there given, the folluvring 
may be noted : itf irfit ^ il% Wil, ‘ Xatul 

Jt, being very sad, began to draw long sighs; ’ "riW % ¥*tTT 
^ TPTT ^a iirtt ‘ having taken the kingdom, and issued 

a proclamation, he established his seat.’ 

(4) Or by an adjective participle absolute (§ 754 (2)). 

Examples: ‘a nunilier of 

days passed staying in Mathura TPI *110 

tjiT far^ ‘ Shri Krhjut Chaud has come m company 

with a beautiful woman.’ 

Rem. The coojuncUre sod •Hjerlire participles may, agaia, themselres 
be defined in Uie same way as the Irnscs of a verb in the predicate of a 
sentence. For illustrations, see 754—737. 

(5) The predicate niay also bo extended by a pre¬ 
position with its case. 

'l^u-s * be «««’ 

no house without Shri Kriehn Chaud',’ WW ^*il stsTi^i % 
tyro ‘ all the milkmaids went to \atodd' 

(G) Or by an adverb. 

ITius, wf ^ inre ir^, ‘ he became greatly pleased 
ifhj ^jr^, ‘come quickly.’ 

xXgreement. 

861. Agreement is three fold, viz.; (1) of an adjective 
used attributivcly with its noun \ (2) of an adjective 

35 
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PridiektSvB 

AgTMIDBSt: 

AojcctiTM. 


in tljc prodipjitivc constniction with its noun; (3) of 
the predicate of a sentence, whether verb or adjective, 
with the subject. 

862. The general rules regulating the agreement 
of an adjective altributice with its subject have been 
already stated and illustrated (§ 199). The same rules 
apply to the agreement of the genitive attributive with 
the noun it defines. 

863. But when an adjective or genitive attributive 
defines 'several nouns of different genders, usage us 
to agreement varies. 

(1) The attributive may, preferably, agree in gender 
with the nearest noun. 

Examples : "OT WF ‘his wife and children 

^ ‘ your wife and four sons.* 

(2) Or the attributive may take the form of the 
masculine, as the ‘ more worthy ’ gender, even though 
the noim immediately following bo feminine. 

Examples: g»fTTT ‘your wife, sons, etc,;’ 

gWFTIF *1 Fail xmn ^ WWTFT, ‘ Purwsrdm 

Ji called his mother and bruthers;’ ^ WTWF 

'with Ms wife and child.’ 

864. When an adjective or adjective participle occurs 
in the predicative construction with its noun, if the 
noim bo in the accusative with Ft, the adjective or 
participle regularly takes the form of the uninfleclcd 
masculine singular, irrespective of the gender or case 
of the noun. 

Examples: % fWFF F ^ Wff 

‘in the three w'orlds 1 sec no one so powerful WFT ^ 
‘ seeing the city burning.* 
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</. But o<rasi.»iialIy tlic pmliralivc n.ljcrtivc or partinple 
takes the feminine tenninatiun oven after the accusative 
with Thus, in ^ TJIT % inrat W 

‘y«u kavc Jeft me, your hamJiiiaid, alone in the 

wilderness.' 

R*m. Herr the omstroctloa iieemii cottfuted ; f.v alihonpli the 
adjectire Uke. the remmine termiontion, the vcib Mluw» the u*ual role 
and retain* tlie ina«culiue form after ko. 

l>. (Observe, that when a participle is found inflected after 
a noun with iff, it is to be regarded, not ns a predicative 
adjunct, but as in the absolute construction (754 (2)). Thus, 

^ lit Ve imn m, ‘where he would find 

seated, sages, philosophers, and gods.’ 

865. Tlic same rule as to agreement applies to the 

pronominal accusatives in tf and as to those in Thus, 
f** ‘whom shall wc regani as the real (one)?.' 

n. But in this case, again, wc occasionally find a difierent 
®-8-i In the following; tin jj ^ 

l^reetV, ‘do not leave this (child) alone in the jungle.’ 
Here , referring to Kris/nia, is an honorifie plural. 

866. If the noiin be in the nominative or the 
nominative form of the accusative, the predicative 
adj’ective or participle agrees with it in gender and 
number, us in the attributive construction. 

Thus, »fff wO ‘why dost thou not 

fulfil the desire of (my) heart ?;' wni TtHTft fNtfl fqiTtfl f, 
‘the cows, panting and lowing, arc wandering aboutntpr^ 
\, ‘ they soil their laps.' 

a. In the following phra.se wc mu.st .supply the Ist personal 
pronoun ; TO % ^ 'Jt tnil ‘you have left (me) 

alone in this wilderness.’ 
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infUetion of 867. Tlic predicate verb, adjective, or uoun must 
be inflectetl to agree with the subject in numbtr, 
gender, and person, in so far as they may be capable 
of such inflection. 

Tims. T 7 !r fl ^ ‘aH seel* thejettf!,* * 

wnnrt ‘there is no niaterinl for wriliiip;’ 

iretfwr ^ era tn? tiY lantrO'tT, ‘ saered sciem-c 
and military scicm*e—these two procure (men) a high rank.’ 

a. Obseiwe, that the rase of the perfect of transitive verbs, 
as construed with %, is no exception to this rule; inasmuch 
as that which in English is the object, in this pa.ssive 
instruction becomes the subject of the verb, with which 
it therefore agrees according to rule; as, % lO ?) • • 
TftfJT vn fwd, lit-, ‘«r is ‘he old love all forgotten 
(by liiAdrl)?;’ ih ^ ^ ‘the six 

(daughters) were given in marriage to Basmiev' 

868. When the subject of a verb is a sentence, the predi¬ 
cate is always put in the 3rd masculine singular. Tims, in 
the passive ^instruction, nai iTImI ^ ‘one 

milkmaid said, Listen, dear!’. 

Afpimrat 869. 'WTien the subject is an honorific pronoun, an 
honorific plural, or a title of respect, although tho 
reference b to an individual, the predicate or predicates, 
as also all attributive adjuncts, must agree with it m 
the plural. 

«. It will often happen that the noun or adjective in the 
predicate nominative, will admit of no distinction in form for 
plurality. But if, with such a predicate, any inflectiblc 
adjunct be joined, it must take the plural inflection, as in the 
second of the following examples: ^ fwvnn ‘ this is f 7- 
dhtUu annf % \f, ‘ this is the Creator of the world 

71^ qTtZ n t qq , ‘by what time will your honour 
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retuni ^ Eift «r^ %‘, ‘ our <;piritual guide, 

Kaiwa, the sage, is not iiere.’ 

870. When a pronominal nominative plural refers to both 

masculine and feminine objects, the predicate takes the form 
of the masculine gender; as, lit ^ .. . sgw 

arn) ‘ SmldmiPs wife said (to her husband), Now 
we arc experiencing great trouble.' 

871. When the subject consists of two or more nouns Aetw-wnt 
or pronouns of different genders, the predicate ando^oL!*" 
copula commonly agree in gender with the nearest 
noun. The same rule, it should bo remarked, applies 

to an attributive adjunct under similar circumstances. 

TJius, ^ ^ Tflif ^ ^ jpr ‘ this (creature) had 
three eyes and four antis;’ vPf It^ ^ 

Trff 11^ mrd tlY V, ‘youth, wealth, authority, 

lack of judgment, these four are each occasions of failure;’ 

^itvY ‘a dust-storm and shower came.’ 

a. Some My that ocnulunally the altriliutii'e or prrtlicate takra the 
matM-alioe geudrr with«at rrrerrace to the grudrr of the nearest nonn. 

Hut I am not aide to find any good anthurity fur snch nuge, and bare 
only noted the fulluwlng illnstralUin of it in literature: aa ptiru^ na $tH 
ijl^, 'neither man nur woman rame.’ 

872. When the subject consists of two or more .Arremeni 
words of different persons, the verb then preferably 
agrees with the Ist person, rather than the 2nd or 3rd, 

and the 2nd, rather than the 3rd 

a. In this cose, if the person preferred be in the singular, 
the verb agrees with it in that number, even though another 
noun be as-sociated with it Examples arc as follows: ^ 

IpfTTT inigT ip * yo“ I ore not that 

imagined spirit of yoursnant If H ^ ^fft II 

wiT ^ ITT VTi ‘ to-day thou and I will go to the place 
where thou and he were seated; * ^ ^ ^ Hf ’I 5ni| 
tn^WTj ‘thou and he will not obtain leave to go there.’ 
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Rem. Id the roIliK|iiI«l. Iiowpvit. m«ny people follow the Mine rule 
witli rejptrd to agreemeut in line ravr of different per«iii>i, a* wlieii there 
are different (p-iider.; I r.. the verb i. made to agree in i^rMin with the 
nenmt word, llin* mnny would any, maig fa ckairgj, ti «ar ir# 
ckalrugt. 

Areement 873. "Vnicn tho subject denotes, not an individual, 
wiA^aeno ^ class, thc predicate, althotigh referring to a 
plurality of individuals, is placed in the singular. 

Example: ^ ^TTHT WT, ‘the army was guia? along.’ 
S<> in thc following, the subjects arc regarded ns collectives; 

^ ^ ininir 5 

ap|M>inted for thc Brahman rtl*l f^*l TTJT ^V?! ^RTlt ‘three 
days and nights passed.’ 

a. On thc same principle, ‘all,’ is often treated as 
a singular; a.s, wm ^ ‘ all of them were troubled;’ 

Tlf ^ %» these arc faults in a friend.’ 

874. Finally, it should be remarked that thc common 
people, as might be cxpe«-ted, are often very careless of thc 
laws of agreement. Deviations from rule arc even found 
occasionally in literature. Thus we read, in Prof. Eustwick’s 
edition of the Prem Sigar, xgxjir ^ aft. ‘ fiie went 

to invite her sister.’ 

Agrrmtnt *875. In poetry, moreover, thc rules of agreement often 
■rgicetad ia gjyg m necessities of the metre, as in the following, 
where {plur.) is construed first with a singular verb, and 
aftenvards with a plural; % WETt ftfn *1IEI 

gvrftf, ‘those who, abandoning deceit, sing this talc, hear (it 
and/ tell (it).* 

876. la NnipiUl, the affix which i« cnmmoaly naded to participle* 
uacd adjcctlvcly, U also affixed to phnuHr*. tlio» iadirating more clrarly 
their predicative character; tha», 74^ *fT8t ^TZ ^ JPl*! 

*75, *we cannot tell whence he w«».’ Thl» ^ Ii Uien iallectcd 
In accord with the above priuciple*. 


XoipUt 
Adject! r* 
PorticipU. 
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II.—Or CoiirouxD ScxTurca. 

A. Of Co-ordinate Sentences. 

877. "WTien two or more connected sentences are 
grammatirally independent of one another, they are 
called co-ordinate sentences ; and when one is dependent 
upon the other, it is called a subordinate sentence. 

878. Co-ordinate compound sentences in Hindi, as 
in other languages, may be classified os Copulative^ 
Disjunctive, Adeermtive, and Causal. 

Copulative Sentences. 

879. The conjunctions proper to copulative co- CopnUiir# 

ordination are and hY. ‘and,’ joins two 

projmsitions when they are regarded as of equal im¬ 
portance, and as independent one of the other. wtT 

. . • ‘ and ’ . . .. ‘ also,’ implies that the affinnation 

of tlic former clause is extended either (a) in the 
subject, or (5) in the predicate. 

Examples: ^ WWT WUT ‘be went 

away, and did not returnaft WHTrtl flft 

)ft ^ igai wit wft t ‘ Shri Krishtt departed, and Balrdtn Jt 
also went off with him;* Wf Vwff % Wf WJHT 
faanmt ^ ‘ this man is virtuous, and he is also very 

learned.* 

a. Very often the copula or verb may be omitted from 
either the first or the second niemlier of the copulative sen¬ 
tence. Tims, wf Vwff Vl ift ‘this 

man is both virtuous and also very learned.’ The ellipsis of 
the verb in the second member, is more common in the 
colloquial speech than in literature. 
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b. fqr?; or nf*! i» often used as a copulative conjunction, 
with a resumptive force. Tlius, ^ *it 'ddl fw*n f'PC 

^ ^ irtv fjnrt, ‘*>0 lifted up Iftba-, again, he 
also bound .-ininttldh Ji! 

c, llie pronominal phrase, fire ^ !>*•? ‘upon that 

also,' is often used as a copulative conjunction, with an 
aiAanrive force; as, fro mc ‘ moreover, 

men will do unrighteousness.’ 

Dhjunctire SentfHces. 

880. Disjunctive co-ordinate sentences, when affirma¬ 
tive, arc connected by the conjunctions wi or 
wr, WwT, % and fti, ‘ or.’ Any of these may be repeated 
in successive clauses, when the first must be n'udered 
‘either,’ and the second, ‘or.’ There is no difference 
in their meaning: WT is preferred to to connect 

single words; ^WWT is preferred to connect sentences. 
The Arabic ttt appears to bo supplanting these. When 
negative, each member is introduced by the negative 
particles; w or before the first meml^er, and ^ 
before the second and following clauses. 

Examples: ^ ^ ^ ift ft^ ^ inwi ^ 

* %ve can take them ami drive away a dog, or 
make stakes of them ;* ^ tj^T? WTCT k i 

‘throw him down, or drive him away from my presence;* 
W inr^ f ^ ^ Jf, ‘ has the heat affected (her) or 

(is it) as 1 have imagined?’; i| Thg ^ it gf 
•neither is there that place, nor that ruined cottage;’ Wl 
tVTtmV W q tft WT Wim %. ‘neither does the heat (of the 
sun) affect it, nor does the perspiration come.' 

a. Tlie second member of a disjunctive sentence may be 
introduced by i|^ fft, ‘else,’ ‘otherwise;’ as, WY 
^ WTWWr rft qtr HWH ‘ now thou shalt 

cither be released, or else be made food for dogs and vultures.* 
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h.- Sometimes sentences arc disjunctively co-ordinated by 

^-thus, ’TTW ^ ‘whether he 

cuiue, or do not come.’ 

c. The first nefrativc is sometimes onjitted; as, Tn% 
^ ^ ift’ii ‘this (man) has neither joy at finding, 

nor sorro»v at losin);.’ And sometimes the second, as in tl>e 
common saying: THt ITJ trnt, ‘neither 

penance equals truth, (nor docs any) sin etjual falsehood.’ 


Adeersative Sentences. 

881. In adversative co-ordination, two statements arc AdTw^»B 

’ Co-oniiaatioa. 

contrasted with one another. These adversative sen¬ 
tences are of three kinds, viz.: (1) the second proposi¬ 
tion may be contradictory or exclusive of the first; (2) it 
may be merely restrictive of the former statement; or 
(3) the contrast may bo made by extending the former 
statement. 

«. It is doubtful whether Ilindf as yet has strictly appro¬ 
priated certain adversative conjunctions to introduce restrictive, 
as distingruished from contradictory, adversative clauses. But, 
on the whole, the tendency seems to be to introduce a contra¬ 
dictory adversative clause by (very rarely, or the 

e<iuivalent Arabic irfiiW; while xtr; Is commonly employed to 
introduce a sentence merely restrictive of the other. But an 
extensive adversative clause is regularly introduced by 
or the Arabic arf^* 

b. In the following examples, tn^^, ftWJ and tr;, arc used 
strictly in accordance with the principle above suggested: 

(1) ^ «rf ^ ^ ^ 

% ^wr %, ‘ of the soul there is no creator, but it has existed 

of itself from eternity;' ^ nl W 5 ^ 

fm fl |, • a man of bad 
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clinrarter prains iiotliinj; from reading; the S/uUtra, but in this 
matter tlic nature prevailti: ’ (2) ^ ^ ^ 

'IT VTIJ ^ ‘ tliou linst indeed slain many 

%'ery mighty (men), but now tliou shall not esca|>e alive out of 
my hand; ’ ^ % tfr ^TfT HPj tlT mr WTH »fR ^ ITOTi 
* in his heart, indeed, he wished to flee, but, for shame, flee he 
could not.’ 

r. While these examples seem to sustain the principle 
suggested, it must be admitted that even good writers often 
fail to make this distinction in the use of the dilferent adver¬ 
sative eonjiinetions. Tlius, in the following from the Prem 
Sitgnr, tr^ is used to express a mere restriction: 
fltfWT If tlT^ H ‘ I am telling it 

before thee, but do not thou tell it before any one.’ And in 
the following from the Sfiwf Darxltan, ifT introduces a contra¬ 
dictory clause: ^ tlT ’W'l ^ 

yin ‘ the f «/ is not the eom|>osition of 
any one, but has existed of itself from eternity.’ 

tl. Examples (3) of extensive adversative clauses are as 
follows; % iii ntfir icy n yiTt tti ^ yYr 

% jif ‘they paid no attention to their speaking, but 

tiinied their faces away fnmi them ; ’ t^SlT % y t m* ! C I T^ 
r^d TTW *^l»i drT% ^ %» ‘it is not for establishing 

(the doi'trinc of a) God, but rather for disproving it.’ 

Causal SenUnces, 

882. In rausal co-ordination, the one sentence denotes 
either the reason or the consequence, the cause or the 
effect of the other. A sentence denoting the cause or 
reason, is commoidy introduced by tlte conjunction 
or the noun dTTT'ff, used conjunctively ; a clause 
expressing a consequence or effect is introduced by 
the conjunctive phrases, fy fy, fro fy, 
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or thoir equivalents. The conjunction Tin, 
‘therefore,’ is confined to Urdu. 

Exnnn>l«‘s: fn V?' nsftfti f«r*fT % riT 

4TTt 1* ‘ I "’dl pivc tliciii lia|t|)inr>s, hrenuse they have 
cniliiml fTTvat ufflictioii for me;' ^nr ^TTO n nT’Tr t’tIT 
viTTM Ji ^ ^smn tit li, 

‘ not to do Kucli a deed, tvUI stand as n sin before Gt>d; hence 
I rlicrish this hope.’ 

a. For ^ etc., the pronominal ablatives, ^ tn 
41^, 7(T *71 , etc., arc ofleu used to connect sentences in the 
causal rebtion, os, e.p., in the foilowinp:; trr^ 
tn Tft ^ ^1 Tim ^ , * this (vulture) will pursue and 

kill me, hence one can only succeed by having gone to him.’ 

h. llic cxmnccting conjunction or phrase is sometimes 
omitted in cases where we must nevertheless recognize the 
sentences us ci».ordiunted in the causal relation. Tims, ^ 

wit ^ »fh: tt^ ^ wm ^ ^ fwm wff^, 

‘ my worshippers are oppressed, (hence) 1 ought at this time 
to go and remove their anxiety.’ 

B. Subordimie Senteneet. 

883. Subortlinate sontcncea are of three kinds, viz. Spt><wdin»t« 
(1) SuManlirej (2) jU^ectire or Relative, (3) dr/rrrWa/. CtMiiflwL 
These will each bo defined and explained in their order 
below. 

884. Before entering upon the consideration of subonlinate 
clauses, it will be convenient to advert to a threefold classifi¬ 
cation of the tenses of the Hindi verb, as denoting the poMsiUe, 
the iwjtosxiUe, and the actual. 1. Tlie following four tcn.ses 
denote an action, or state of being, contingently, as merely 
possible, viz., the Contingent Future, the Imperative, the Con¬ 
tingent Imperfect, and the Contingent Ferfeet. II. The 
following are used to denote a supposition whose realization 
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hw become impouiMe, viz., the Indefinite Imperfect, the Past 
Contingent Imperfect, and the Past Contingent Perfect. 
III. The remaining tenses are all indicative; i.e., they all 
denote an action cither b.s a reality, or as assumed to be such. 
In all tlie rules for the use of the tenses in subordinate 
sentences, it is to be remembered that the tenses of Class I. 
arc required when an action or state is regarded as a mere 
p<issibility; those of Class II. are used to denote a past possi¬ 
bility which cannot now be realized those of Clns.s III. 
denote, under various phases, the ac.ual and real. Tliese 
statements will receive abundant illustration in the following 
sections. 

Substantive Clauses. 

885. Those are called substanfive clauses which are 
equivalent to a substantive expanded into a sentence. 

a. Thus, in the sentence, ^ 

WPT %t ‘that God is one, is a fundamental doctrine of 
religion,’ the phrase iPi Is e\ideutly equivalent 

to the substantive phrase, ^ «the Divine 

unity.’ Agaii^ in the sentence ^ fn wf ’WWT, ‘the 
phrase (|y is evidently equivalent to an accusative 

ca-sc after the verb 

886. Substantive clauses arc of two kinds, (1) 
Subjective and (2) Predicative. Those arc called sub- 
j'eetire which stand either in the relation of a subject 
to the leading verb, or in apposition with the subject. 
Those are called predicative which limit or define the 
predicate of the leading sentence or any adjunct of 
that predicate. 


• It tbovld be remarkrd, however, that the iDdcfioIte Imperfect, in 
virtoe of it. doable character (§ 775), beboga properl, to both 
Claucs I. aod II. 
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887. All subjective substantive clauses are regularly 
introduced by the particle fii, ‘ that’ 

Examples of these are as follows: arRnn TPIT 

if, Mt will be diseloscd tliot I am tlie kin^.’ Very 

rommonly * this,* stands as the subject of the leading 
chiuse, and the following substantive clause then stands in 
apposition with it ; thus, ^ fttT lYm | *ft VnfV 

^ % ^ ww wnt t. * this 

is evident, that for man by bis own understanding to obtain 
the knowletlge of God, is extremely difficult.* In the 

following appositional sentence the substantive clause tlefina 
the subje<*t, of the leading verb, as to its elements: 

'9n tjttni ^ ^ wf 

JTJTTrif trtf?!, ‘the splendour of tliat 

occasion is not to be described, how before all (were) rows 
of enormous tusked and furious elephants.’ 

a. Sometimes is omitted, as in the following: 
wm I ^ ^ wiii y, ‘ a thought 

like this occurs; (It looks) as though Sfdv Jl were pursuing 
the boar.’ 

A. After a leading clause expressing ‘fitness,’ ‘duty,’ 

‘ obligation,’ etc., the verb of the substantive clause is 
regularly put in the contingent future, or one of the 
respectful forms of the imperative. Thus, ^ fgRft iff 

‘it is fitting that (you) send someone there;’ 

TJiT iff ^ wrft, ‘it U neceg^ary that you go 

there.’ 

Rrm. Sometimrt, Initrail of the contiagent futare, the io&oitire forin i* 
a»ed u the nominative of the verb in n Mmple tentence. ThU ia to be 
prefemd when the action of the verb b conceived u a fact rather than 
a luppoaition. 

888. Predicative substantive clauses are of various Predicative 
forms. Thiw, they may stand as the object, either 

of the vcib in the leading clause, or of a participial 
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adjunct in the leading clause. In this ca.so they uro 
usually introduced by the particle f^. 

Exainplps: irTT^ ^ arr*! in fn 

ipf f*wV Tnr ant ‘ A’j#*//// the sage went 

and c'unifurtcd yininuMA Ji (saying), Un not Im? anxious 
alwiit anything ^ ^ 

*t ‘ the princess walks about, saying in her inmost 

heart, Whom shall I marry ?’ ^ ifTil TTaiT 

^ %f * go and see what king is coming up against (us).’ 

«. Ot'casionally lit introduces the substantive clause. 
Instead of fqi. Thus, ifT VtT It 

‘consider this, wliat difTerence at all is there 
beteveen Muthurd aud Briiulubnu.’ 

b. Sometimes, especially before short clauses, fii may 

be omitted ? as, tfVT 'CUUrnrekhd 

said. Friend, come here.’ 

c. Often the substantive clause precedes, and is then 

followed by a pronoun, the direct <»bject of the verb, with 
which the substantive clause stands in ap|)ositiun. Thus, 
m ^ ^jmr iRTf arar wr ^ irft 

in English Idiom, ‘Here comes a deer, there went a boar, 
yonder goes a tiger,]—on saying this; ^ 

ifr Iff Nrr fgirr ^ ^ >, ‘they split (one’s) cars, 

screaming continually, “ Go to the wood ! Go to the wood.” ’ 

UNiiipS^*** *" '*** Ouqiel, I hat« not foaad a iBlxtnalire rlaose in- 

trodored by f^t. For fil, la tocli rlansra, ii rrguUrly sabititoted )Tf*|, 
eoBjuDctire participle of Mo My.* Thl. follow* the talxUntire 

danse, wiiich it to be regnrded at itt object, EDgi|i.h idiom will mutt 
frrqocotly require this irfif to be rrodrred as • tliat,* bat in otl»r casrt it 
esnuot be transfrrrrd in translatiun. Example!) are: aiY TT59 

Wftw ^ Vlt^t ‘know that the kingdom of God it near;’ ^i| 
^1^ 5*^ UT3 % ^ Mf*I ^tfl <,<11 , * they took counsel in wbot 

way they miglit kUl him,* liL, * saying. In what way may we kill him? ’. 
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890. It Lj vcrv important to observe that after verbs obiiqua 
of ‘saying,’ ‘thinking,’ ‘wishing,’ etc., Uindf, unlike 
English, does not admit the orutio obliqua. On the 
contrary, idiom demands that the words or thoughts 

of the speaker bo cited as they puss in his mind. 

Tliis principle makes it nercKsary, in tran.slating from 
English into Hindi, to change both tlie tense and the 
person of the verb, ns illustrated in the follon'ing examples: 

H ^ f*flO t ^ ^ fit tf^ ff?TTf^ ^ 

‘ Go thou, and say from me, “ Queen, I (hare) understood 
your adinonitiuD,” ’ where English idiom would have it, ‘ tell 
the queen that I have understood,’ etc.; fTfX fil ^ 

»TT^. ‘as he n*ished (Le., was about to) kill Baldet',* lit., 

‘ wLshml, May I kill BahUv' 

a. In the Rdnutynn, we read, jfTfY tTf itmft 

wtt fTfl.* Here there is an elii|>sis of a conjunctive 
participle, os ‘thinking,’ of which the subslantivc 

clause, atY^ ^ is the object; and these wonb, ‘ I have 
no son,’ arc rcpre.>iented as actually passing in the mind 
of the king. Thus we may render the pa.ssage in English 
idiom, ‘ sadness entered the heart of the king, as he thought 
how he had no son.* 

891. Predicative substantive clauses, again, may ex- ?»««««»• 

. ^ ^ CUiMMotPat- 

press the purjme or reason of the action of the leading po«. 
verb. 

a. In this case, the substantive clause is to be regarded as 
in apposition to some suidi word as qnTH of ‘reason,* 

‘object,’ in the principal clause. Such a word Ls indeed, for 
the sake of greater clearness, often expres,scd. The clause 
denoting the purpose or reason is introduced by the con¬ 
junction or the relative tit used as a conjunction. The 


• lid K. 
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verb of a substantive clause expressing purpose must be in 
the contingent future; but if it state a reason, in one of the 
indicative tenses. Thus, fxt H »hCT f«« 

tro ^ m tUTfVnt ^ ‘ I wish to send you to lirin- 

ddban, tliat you may go and comfort them ; ’ qi| ^ fm 
% Tl^Jt %JT ynw ^ ‘come along quickly, 

that all together we may reach the hut in safety;' Tfjman 
^ wirn ^ ^ ^ ‘ Sha/eun- 

tald is very dear to me, inasmuch as she is the daughter of 
my confidential friend;' w t wft ^ 

‘ do thou coax father that he may send 
me with the cowherds;’ TH S ifn WTO flRi^ jr^ t ^ 
^ WTT! Winr T5 tO ‘for this (reason) has thy name 

been Priyamvadd, that thou spcakcst words very loving,' lit., 
‘for whut (reason)? that, etc.’ 

892. A n^;ative clause denoting purpose is introduced 
by the phrase, ^ ^ fii, followed by the contingent 
future. Thus, wft ^ ^rTT^> ^ »i ft fj| ^ fuft, ‘ do 
not go there, lest you fall.’ ^ is often omitted, 

a. Sometimes the connective must be supplied from the 
context; as, WTffW fwWTtf ‘ 1 have no fear lest 

(my) hereafter should be ruined.’ 

893. When the substantive clause denotes the result 
of an action, if that result is presented (1) merely as 
a wish or expectation, the verb must be in the contingent 
future ; if (2) as an objective reality, the verb must be 
in one of the indicative tenses j if (3) os unattainable or 
inconceivable, the verb must be in the indefinite im¬ 
perfect. 

Tims (I) Jm ^ f, ^ 

W'ITI *rt^ ’33 vf*f, ‘ let us cause to be made 

such a beautiful theatre that the people of each village, im¬ 
mediately on hearing, may rise and run (to see it);' ^2J TJ^ 
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^ H Util ^TJt %, * what has happened to 
thee, that thou art sajriii^ such things?'; ntfii 

^ Tli^ ^ f, ^ * V ^ 

‘ in the wilderness alone, she was weeping away in surh 
a manner that the beasts, and birds, hearing the voice of 
her weeping, were weeping (too);' (3) liY ^ 

^ ^ ^nrr, ‘what power hod .^rjuu, that he should carry 
away (my) sister?'. 


Rrm. Tile mull of an aeltoa if in fliiidi more frequently exprrf!>ed hy 
an ailjerUve clND<e introdured liy a relaUve pronoun or pronominal, aa 
UluMrated In the next paragraph. 


Adjective Clauses. 

894. Those are called adjective (or relative) clauses 
which are equivalent to an adjective qualifying some 
word or clause in the leading sentence. 

a. For example, take the compound sentence, ^ i) ^ 
Ha *11 ^ "TO 1 ^, ^Stiri Krhhtf counted those 

lines which he had drawn.' Here the phrase intnxluced by 
qualifies the substantive aitilOf *it after the manner of an 
adjective, and is indeed e<iuiralcnt to 'Vnft Ft 


895. All adjective clauses are regularly introduced by Condrurtion 
the relative pronoun or a pronominal adjective, to which 
the corresponding correlative or a demonstrative pronoun 
regularly answers in the principal clause. The relative 
clause may be regarded as a simple expansion of the 
correlative pronoun. Instead of the correlative, one of 


the demonstratives (as, 'tff, Ff, etc., or the pro¬ 
nominal hf) may bo used in the principal clause. 
Examples 

, ‘ compose some such verse as shall just roirespond 
to your condition;' ^ qPflT ^ f ^ 

Vr Fq*l|«i Jnt r ‘de uot treat with di.srespcct the sage 
who has thus sent thee his girl.* 
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a. Where especial distinctness is desired, the noun described 

bf the adjective clause may be repeated in both the principal 
and subordinate clauses. Thus, ^ ^ 

WT tit ^ ^ WT^ WT, ‘the army of demons which 

had come up around them, — that army cast a shadow as 
a cloud;’ ^ ^ ITO m wl m ^ ‘in whose 

body love dwells not, regard lib body as a buniing-gmund (of 
the dead).’ 

b. But, much more commonly, llindf idiom, placing the 
relative clause with the noun hrst, omits the noun from the 
principal clause which follows. Thus, fqnr'^ 

^1% finpl wg % WTZ ‘ the lord with perfect ease 

broke in pieces every weapon which was cast at I/ari WTTV 

^ wr ?1«t Tnr »n: If 

‘a city twelve yujatu square, such as Shri KruJin had 
directed, he built in one night.* 

c. Sometimes, when the principal clause precedes, the 

substantive b omitted in the relative clause, as in Engibh. 
Thus, twt fdiq«ii liy imy^ ^ ti 

* Rdjd Dushyant will deliver (you), who b the guardian of 
the whole sacred grove.* 

d. Or the substantive may be omitted in both the principal 

and subordinate clause, when no particular person b 
intended, or when the reference b to a subject well known. 
Thus, eft efy*| WT ^ % ’•tH ‘thy eye fastened 

on him who was worthy of thee;* ftre ^ ^ 

fVI ^ ‘fve are all in the power of Him who 

created the world.* 

e. Sometimes the correlative may be omitted from the 
leading clause, especially in poetry; as, ^ tvr fliy 

% f<t4T*iy> ‘take out the thorn which b rankling 
in my heart;* i| fVdli ^ 

iiy VTT> weapons which fell on Anirwldhy were cut 
in two on the edge of the stone.’ In the common formula 
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of assent from an inferior, iff FjW, or apj tliere is an 

ellipsis of the entire principal clause (ic. ^ 

/. The relative may be omitted from the subordinate 
elause. Tims, ^ ‘those who escaped, fled 

fllTf trrnft’, ‘ who is unfriendly to him who speaks 
kindly?;’ ^ ftnn, ‘(what) answer there was, 

that have 1 heard.’ In the following, the relative is omitted 
in the successive clauses : % WT *1 Win % 

•nftw w > *WT \r tfrt ^ V wVt fsrwfwiT 

^ ‘those lips (which) arc ShakinitaliT*, they are 

the young buds of the vine; those arms (which) are (here) 
arc the tendrils; and those breasts (which) are (here), they 
are the opened flowers.’ This omission is especially common 
in these brief exprcKsions ; ^ fV, ‘anyhow;’ ^ ft, 

‘be it as it may;’ and in the colloquial style generally; a.s, 

JW ^ WWT ft ‘what thou shalt do, thou 

wilt do right well’ It is also very frequent in poetry; as, 

^ I wfww f ff t qfg J iaiq | if^ ^ 

ffWW ‘ the soft and beautiful coliyrium of 

the dust of (my) Gura’r feet; (which is) nectar (to) the 
eyes, removing (all) defect of vision, — applying this to the 
clear eyes of the understanding, etc.’ 

g. Or finally, where the connection is quite plain, both 
the relative and correlative pronouns arc omitted ; as, VWT 
fWWT «re ^ WTTT» ‘you have done well (in tlmt you have) 
killed Katu* 

h. Tlie interrogative pronoun may take the place of the 

correlative or demonstrative in the principal clause; as, 
wtw ^ % flff f*r wV winin I, ‘who is such 

(a person) that he is annoying these daughters of a holy sage.' 

896. The indicative tenses (Class III. § 884) will Twaw h Ajj. 
appear in adjective clauses whenever the qualification *^*****' 
is stated or assumed as a fact. 





524 AtuEcnvE clacsiw. [§ W>7. 

To the illustrations already pivcn, may be added the 
following: 

tf ftfVTHT ^ »frff •ft 

lit., ‘so many as are the n»arks of beauty, Hdhdtd 
has brought them all together in that elianning ereature.’ 

897. But when the qualification is not stated us an 
objective reality, one of the contingent tenses is 
employed. 

a. Tliis is especially the ca.se (1) in adjective claus4*s, 

denoting the object, purpose, or result, of an action; also, 
(2) in all indefinite s|K!cifirations of number, quantity, 
quality, etc., where no particular individuals are intended. 
In this latter ca.se. and ^»1T or arc very com- 

inonly found in the principal clause; and the subordinate 
clause is to be regarded as the expansion of that pronominal. 
Sometimes the adjciTtivc clause is introduced by fii, instead 
of aft. Examples arc a.s follows : (1) Vff glflil ^ vf^f 
^ aft illT «ft tg ^ ‘this is not a Brahmati's daughter, 

whom it would not be fitting for me to marry;’ Kff 

TT^ TT* I iltf ^ ‘ beep the king 

in such a way that he may never feel troubled about me.’ 
C2) fro irrei 'm ^ VT ift, ‘in that Scripture 

in which there may be a clear account of (iod;’ fanni 
‘mil ft ^ infftn ft, ‘as many people as may have 
come, invite them all;’ ’m*nf f*! ’THI •it 

i| ^fT, ‘such joy arose that sorrow remained not for a 
name ;* i.c., ‘ not the name of sorrow remained ? ’ 

aft it, ‘lay such a plan as may be effn^ive;’ 

fn% finft t sft ^ fwrif, ‘ who has so much ability 

that (he) might .set it forth?’. 

b. Under this head come sentences introduced by the 
words, JTPft, or often jtT^ alone; such os, ff )ft ftn 

qftr il’BT trf irh I um tth ht 

ftftT i, ‘ he too is become so thin aud salloiv tlmt it seems 
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ns if he had passed whole nights waking,’ lit., ‘ (that) you 
may belicre,’ etc.; the remainder of the sentence being 
really an objective substantive clause dependent on KTifY. 

c. Sometimes is iLsed for in the principal clause, 
especially where surprise is expressed ; as, % 

‘it has made what a bound! 
so that he appears quite above the ground.' 

<i. In the following the principal clause implies a condition, 
which not luring realized, the result was impossible. Hence 
the indefinite imperfect (§ 775 (5)) is used in the adjective 
clause; as ^ qgr ^ aft fatrO ^ aft 5i amn, 
‘what was yirjun's power that he should carry off our 
sister?’. But in the following the eontingent future is 
cmployi-d ; nt ^ ait awT BTaro aft aft Wt^ ^ ai%. 
‘else what was their power that they should fight with the 
Kauravs}’, 

e. Sometimes the aiijectivc clause contains two or more 
relatives corresponding to as many correlatives in the 
principal clause. In this case English idiom requires that 
all, except the leading relative, be translated as indefinites. 
Thus, ift %ff Hff ‘ whatever pleases any one, 

that seems g«K)d to him;’ »n^nrT Sret Tig TTTfff 

* whatever affection existed with any ^ne, 
according to that they beheld the lord’s form.’ 

ttem. A kimnar coattruclion orcan iritli rrlatire adverix. 

/. Sometimes %%, used adverbially, is elegantly substituted 
for the relative in final clauses, so that they assume the form 
of adverliial clauses. 'Tims, %% atni »fYf M*! ^ 

‘make such an effort os that vain affection and gross 
error may depart.’ 

g. Similarly may take the place of the noun and 
relative which should appear in the adjective clause; as, 

^ ^ ‘blessed that city whence they came.’ 
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Adrrrbial Clauses. 

898. Tlie adverbial clause is the expansion of an ad¬ 
verb. It therefore defines the predicate of the principal 
clause in respect of time, place, manner, cause, or any 
other adverbial idea. 

899. Temporal ab% erbial clauses are regularly intro¬ 
duced by or ‘ when,’ to which the correlative 

1TW or wV) regularly corresponds in the principal 
clause. As remarked in § G42, related adverbial ideas 
are expressed by the combination of the postpositions 
%, etc., with the temporal adverb. 

Examples are as follows ; ww*1 UTtn’WTOK » 
'wlicn (they) found (him) not there, then they said among 
themselves;' iffT t ^ WPI ysj % 

‘when at daybreak he rises, then no word 
comes aright from his mouth;’ WtWT 7WI 

‘ while there is life, there is hope.’ 

a. For the above adverbs may be substituted various nouns 

denoting time, as VTW, etc., preceded by the 

relative pronoun in the subordinate, and the correlative, or 
a demonstrative, in the principal clause. Thus, e.g., fvt! 

^ ^ ^ i»ii ^ T ^ mw irfiin flPl 
*at the time Bdadsur carried off jluiruddhj dniruddh was 
reflecting.’ 

b. Occaiuonaliy a temporal clause is elegantly introduced 

by fqi, as, ^ Hun m fti If ^ inr 

ar|T, * be was sitting hungry, when llsvdmitra said this word.’ 
When f(| is used with the clause, although temporal in 
form, is rau.sal in sen.se. Thu-S ani ftl ^ wnft t 

yWl %> ‘since thou art going to enjoy pleasure, it 

is not right to weep.* 
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e. As ID adjective rinuses, the relative is oflen omitted: 

»s, TTTt ’wtr t ^ ^ ^ 

^TW ifft ^ini, ‘all the milk-maids stood encircling him 
on every side, then SArf Kn'tAn, taking them along, came to 
that place;* IPt#, ‘when conversation is 

actually going on, even then conceal (it).* 

900. Local adverbial clauses are reirularlv introduced Adrer. 

. . o j *riiil riiniim 

by the relative adverbs aift, or fiiVT, or their equiva¬ 
lents, combined, when necessary, with various post- 
po-sitions. The proper correlative or the demonstrative 
regularly follows in the principal clause. 

Thins «rft aPr*W % TTft ll«l iTft jni m 
‘ several children, playing, came out where the sage 
Lomat was;* ^ ^ | TTftt ‘where 

Kam has gone, to that very place will I send you too.’ 

a. When the principal clause precedes the subordinate, 
is commonly preferred to the correlative Tfft; as, TTf^tWl’ 

*lf t wf I . . . tj?ni fai% %, ‘ the queens went 

where the two heroes were seated with the corpse;* aftlT 
‘ he went to the very place where were 
Buiudev and Dcvakl' 

A. Occa-sionally, as in temporal clauses, a noun, of locality, 
combined with the relative or correlative pronoun, takes the 
place of one or both of the local adverbs; as, ^ Vft 
^ fiprr. ‘blessed (Is) this place, where the 
lord has come and revealed himself.* 

901. Modal adverbial clauses are regularly introduced Adm- 
by the modal adverb or its equivalents, followed by 

etc., in the principal clause. 

Thus, Stf 7^ Wt ifit anr!, ‘as the 

chariot drew near, the milkmaids began to say.* Or, rarely, 
the adverbial clause may be introduced by indicating it 
as the expiicatiuD of afi in the ieading sentence. Thus, aff ^ 
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^ ^ g-W ^ ftWT ^ ‘ speaking 

thus, I may save Devaki, namely; llie son which I sliall have 
I will give to you.’ 

Rfm. The latter claaie here approilmatr* clutely in rharacler to an 
ohjectlre rubstantive elatiae j hut Hlfferm fnim It in that the aeoteuee ia not 
given M the very wonli to be spoVen, lo that it rannut aland in the relation 
of an arcuaative to the verb 

a. Still more common than the above, is the adverbial u.se 
of %% or its cf|uiraleuts to introdutre a modal clause. Tliis 
idiom is used almost invariably in introducing a cumpari.<4ni. 
Tlius, ^ ^ ^ JTTT WiPf tfl ^ ^'1% 

ir THI *os Your Majesty, having destroyed 

Knm, gave joy to your worshippers, even so, reigning over 
Matlhuputf be pleased to take care of the people ^ 

^ il ^ 7 ^ ‘ in whatsoever way it may be accomplisbed, so 

will we bring bim,' where the present is used of an imminent 
future. 

/j. When the principal clause prccetles the other, the dc- 
moostrative is coiiiiuoiily substituted for the correlative 
pronominal. Thus, UMI %% Tftj wtC tttl 

m tiai TTm ^ ‘ they rejoice as an a.scctie, having 

done penance, rejoices on receiving the fruit of that penance.’ 

c. Tlie correlative may be omitteti from the principal 

clause; as, MTW 5 ^ TTR, ‘like the 

bellows of the blacksmith, it breathes without life.’ 

d. For after irnrt is often idiomatically substituted; 

as, ^ 'll msf ^ iHl, ‘ (the king) is as 

radiant as a polished diamond,’ lit., *as a diamond (which 
has been) applied to a grindstone.' 

e. For %% and ?|%, and are often substituted in 

the Rdmdyan. The correlative, however, is often omitted, 
llius, fatfjt Tif fnfit ^ ffrff ^ii^y 

< never tell this story to //ari, as you have told it to 
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me.’ ^ ^rnn »rn? Tft 

Rrnn* ‘the Name removes tlicworshipper’s despair, with (his) 
sin and sorroir, as the sun destroys the night.' 

/. As in otiirr adverbial rlau.«cs, appropriate nouns combined 
with the relative and correlative pronouns, may take the plai'C 
of the nuKlal adverb; a.s, fjrff firfv HT ‘ 1 w*dl tell 

thee hereafter in what way it happened.’ 

902. In temporal, local and motlal adverbial clauses 
alike, one principle determines the use of the indicative 
or contingent tenses. When the adverbial clause is 
intro»luced merely as a 8up))osition, without reference to 
any objective reality, then one of the three contingent 
tenses, future, imperfect, or perfect, must bo used; but 
when it is preseutctl as an objective reality, one of the 
indicative tenses. 

n. Thus, the cuntingent future is used in indefinite state¬ 
ments of time and place; as, stu 5 ^ *fWT , ‘ when 

he (*oines, (then) let me know arft fitil 
* seize and bring him fn»m wherever you may find him.’ 

b. Similarly, one of the contingent tenses is commonly 
employed in i"ompari.Mnis, when the object with which eom- 
pari.son is made, Ls regarded merely as a mrutut totireplion. 
Thus, ^ ^ ili frfoiff % 13 ^ UT f»Tf ‘the 

two heroes broke (u|ton them) a.s a lion might bre^ upon 
a herd of elephants.’ But when the illustration is regarded 
as an objective reality, one of the indicative tenses is em¬ 
ployed. Tlius, WU!i nafTTH ^ ^ %% 

zf I. ‘AAr/ Kriubtf (and) 

Bfilrdm secincd as beautiful as seems the lightning in a dense 
storm-cloud.’ 

Rem. Tlie choice of the ten** io conip«ri»oii» U tlio* obriouily deter- 
mlnrd eotirdy by the way In which the »p««Uer or writer choote* to regard 
the object with which coiuparUuo U made. 


Tcn«M in Ad- 
Ttrinal Clatuoi 
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e. In poetry, the copula being omitted, the mode of con¬ 
ception U left undefined. Thus, A ^ %% WW 

, 'He who is the Unconditioned, how becomes he 
conditioned ? (as) the water (becomes) ice.’ 

Caim] Adrer- 903. CouxcU advcrbiul clauses express (1) the reason, 

Ual CUam. . * . ' ' ’ 

grotmd, or consequence of the principal clause. They 
are commonly introduced by sit, used as a conjunction 
(§ 666), in the sense of ‘since,’ or ‘whereas.’ The 
principal clause is then introduced by ^ or tit. 

Examples: fJt ^^ V fif ^ f^fTif^TWT 
' since we are in such trouble, we ouglit to have some de¬ 
liverer;’ 

‘ since misery alone is fated to this creature, there is nothing 
in (her) power,’ i.e., ‘ there is no help for' it.’ Sometimes the 
subordinate chiu.se is not formally statc^d; thus, ^ ^T*ft 

% WWWTT UTWR % Vt Tf Al ^ , * so intelligent man 

after death passes into the condition of a stone.’ 

Cooditioiui (2) Causal adverbial clauses may express the condition 
under which the action of the principal verb takes place, 
as the causa nne qua non of the event. The subordinate 
clause is called the protasis^ and the principal clause the 
apodoiis. The protasis^ expressing the condition, is 
regularly introduced by sff or vrf^, or the Persian 
‘ if; ’ and the apodotUy by the illative 7ft, and sometimes 
7ft »ft. 

CawEtiOBa] 804. Id NmlpAK, to»tead oflft, Dnd » eondifioDal claiiM 

^McaiaXai. by the word TTSgT, the iuflected perfect participle of <to 

tay.’ This IPST !• regularly placed at the end of the coodiUonal clause. 
Thus, JfS Wrf^ ^1 d ^ I * If Aoy “Be corocs to me; ’ 7t 

^ ft fsriTT »WT . • if any one calls thee to a feast.’ This 

I* b 1*“ idiomatically used at the end of clanses which stale something, 
not as a fact, but as a soppositioo j as, tj^ ^ WH THITfT ’BTIW TTT 
eft t * who !■ (here whose ass may hare GsIIcd into a pit ? It is 
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alto rmployeii In^trad of f^l in caotal clautea of tlie lit cUtf, to 
dcoote tlie iptMiiMl; rea»oa, or eoatrqoeurr, of the actioa of tb« lead!n|^ 
verb, a* la the fulloiriiii': *1 ‘ whemu 

they iceinf, m« ooL* 

Rem. The paiiiriple la these coastraetioae, b to be reg^arded aa 

ia cuBstmctioa arith the preceding words after the maaarr of a case abso- 
lale. The iilioai may perhaps he Ulnstrated by tlte Eo^lish use of the 
word *|paoted ;* '^raated that thb Is so,* i.e., very aeariy, *if thb b so.’ 

905. It is important to give careful attention to the 
discriminative use of the tenses in compound sentences 
involving a condition. The following principles are to 
bo noted. The realization of the condition may be 
(1) possible, (2) actual, or (3) impossible. Hence, three 
general cases present themselves: 

(1) The condition may be only subjectively assumed 
as a possiltilili/y wliich may or may not be in accordance 
with fact. In this case the verb of the protasis must be 
in one of the three contingent tenses, or in the future, 
imperfect, or perfect. When (a) the consequence 
is regarded as certainly following, if the condition 
be fulfilled, then the verb of the principal clause will 
be in one of the indicative tenses; but when the con¬ 
clusion is presented (5) as merely a possible issue, one 
of the contingent tenses must be employed. 

tiiils, a. ^ sTr ^ ^ ifr mn ‘ if 

Jardsindh should attack us to-morrow, then the people will 
have trouble;’ ^ ft ^ t| WV f, ‘(If) this 

(maiden) may abide in your house, then it is a good (thing),’ 
sc. wnr after afY ?lff ^ I ?ft 

W ‘if I come to-day without having slain 

this (demon) then let me not be called the servant of the 
lord of Itaghu: 5. sfr Tn 

* if 1 but kill this woman, then I may reign without fear;’ 
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or, with the nspcrlful form for tlic rontinf;ent future; Eft 

^irrat, *>f your honour 
wisli to pet rid of this, then I may suppest a plan.' Tims 
the continpent future is used in botli apodosis and protasis 
to express a conceivable hypothesis, with its consequence. 
Thus, aft trfn ^IfTT ^ ^ ^fn ftt, ‘ »f he 
should cat every day, the world mipht soon be a waste.’ 

e. For the contingent future in the protasis, the intperative 
may be substituted; as, aft ^ zY ^ 

TPIf ‘kindly tell me that (l.c., if you will tell me), then the 
doubt of my mind may be removed.’ 

Item, I. Obterre that ai the Orirutal dlsllks* direct and poaltirc aa> 
lertion, • continprnt Ichm ii often u*cd in Hindi, wlien Enpti«b idinm 
would require the indientire. 

/leal. 2. It must also be remembered tiint in all but the mmt mmlern 
Hindi these nice discriminations are mnstantly neglected, so that. In poetry 
rspeclally, e.g., we often find the forms of the mtlii/fnit future, wliere the 
letter of these rules would require the absolute fuliire ; as, i^.g.,Jo Mi iarai 
ammni so Aof, where modem idiom would require hogdi *he who marries 
this gtrl shall become immortal.* 

(2) When the condition is as.sumed as a reality, either 
in tlio future, past or present time, ns when its fulfilment 
is assuredly expected, then the protasis takes the verb 
in the absolute futim* or some other of the indicative 
tenses. In the apodosis, the conditions above specified 
necessarily regtdate the choice of a contingent or in¬ 
dicative tense. 

Examples: ^ ifV iiz % UPJf »f %’^Tvn WZY, 

‘ if I bclp you, then I will take half of the fruit for the present 
^ ^ myin Ji liY ‘ if l now pet angry, 

the business will be spoiled ; ’ Eft ^ fsiin ift 

^ ‘if you did not take him, then who else did carry him 
off?’. 

(3) In the third place, both condition and consequence 
may be contrary to fact and impossible of realization. 
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The protasis expresses a condition which was not 
realized, the apodosis, a consequence which woidd have 
followed, had not tlic condition failed. The verb of the 
protasis is commonly put in the indefinite imperfect, 
much less fre<piently in the piust contingent perfect, and 
very rarely in the jmst contingent imperfect. The verb 
of the a|H>dusi8 is commonly also found in the indefinite 
imperfect. 

Examples: ^ ‘had I asked 

anythin;; fruni him, he would have given (it);’ ^ zri 
^«nTT rit ^ WWHT, ‘ had this story been going on, then I 
too should have heard (it).' in the following conditional 
clause, is idiomatically omitted froin the protasis before 

it »nwTm w ftm fit ^ it?t, 
‘ if perelinncc no one had told (us), yet I would have per¬ 
ceived,’ etc. 

a. Sometimes the past imperfect is used in the apodosis; 
thus, lit ^fTTT nt WT WT, *hc was able to bring it, if 

he had wished.’ The past tense, WT> of the copula, is some¬ 
times found alone in the ajiodtwis; thus, ^it 

iHi ‘it had been well, if you had heard what I had to 
say;’ ifr ^ WPT ^ ^ W ft?ft wt WU 

^ % WT wr, ‘ if a rumour of this thing had 

not reached my ear, then what had been tlie use of'this 
pauehdt/at decision ? ’. 

h. Sometimes the past contingent perfect is the tense of 
the apodosis. 'Tlius, if) ^ WTT Ht ait % g^TTT ftm Wt 
?rct ^ 5^ mrl % TTT fMit, ‘if thou hadst even 

once cried out from the heart, then that cry of thine had 
ri*ached beyond the stars.’ 

906. '1 'he conditional conjunction is oneii omitted in all 
varieties of the conilitional sentence. Thus, ^<8 % q^ 

‘(if) a hu-sband be found (who is) her equal, then 
he may give (her).’ In the following, Tft >it introduces tlie 
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apodosis: ^ ^ -Wim ?ft fT, * (though) 

I should take and cast (befure them) heaps of jewels, yet it 
were fittin|r.* Here may be noted the common idiom, in 
which a verb is repeated with tfY; o-s, e-g-> ^ irt 

* possibly this may be tbe reason.’ 

a. In phrases introduced by inff ifti or equivalents, 

there is an ellipsis of the entire protasis except its negative. 
Thu-s anrRT ^Tfi% «tfY tft ^ wr 

< I ought to inform (him) at once, (if I do) nut, then who 
knows what pain he may oAcrwords give?’. Similar are the 
following pa.s.sages from the Rdmdyan ; hIt 

. . .. ^ W ‘that, O lord of llaghu, is to 

be done by you, else I shall not live;’ fY W4 

fT^, ‘be cheerful, else there is peril of your life;' 
gtflT VZ iflT grtfgt Si glgff gxaPr^, ‘ I endure 
thy hard words, wretch, else I would carry off SUd by force.’ 

b. The illative conjunction, gY, is also sometimes omitted 

from the apodosis; and often, as in the following, both the 
illative and the conditional conjunction are omitted. Tims, 
ttrg g^ ^ggr glT If, ‘if occasiion arise, then they 

show their strength.’ ’This omission is specially common in 
poetry ; as, tig| gy^ %%jf gfg grwY grr^tW fgf gg gf 
gl«iY, ‘could I in any way at all know one trace (of her), I 
could in a moment conquer and bring captive Death himself.’ 

907. Sometimes a clause is at once temporal and con¬ 
ditional. In this case, the protasis is introduced by gg, but 
the a/Htdosis, by the illative gY; as, gg gf gn% gY % g|^, 
‘when he comes, then 1 may tell;’ where gY represents the 
‘ telling ’ as conditioned by the previous clause. 

a. Very «)ften the temporal adverb is merely implied, and 
IfY alone in the apodosis^ marks the conditional character 
of the protasis. Thus, gg gy tgyg gY g»fY g Wg gT 
gHI, ‘(when) his meditation was broken, then, reflecting. 
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he knew;’ ^ TTWT ^IT%7T ift ^ 

‘ one day (when) ilo/d Parikshit went to hunt, then he 
saw there,’ etc. 

908. Concessive clauses are a species of conditionals, 
and are subject to the same rules as to the employment 
of the tenses. The subordinate clause is introduced by 
or itr^fq, aft aft, or even aft alone; to which Tnrrfq, 
or, colloquially, tft aft, q^, or qrr, answer in the 
principal clause. 

Examples: awfq q jqq ’ffTW amiH \f annfq qq aft 
TTqqnptqr %qaa qiamiq aft %, ‘although they regard man 
as intelligent, yet his intelligence is only a mere name; ’ qaftq 

qqqft at ^arr qyq f*rift % ai^ aiq qq qr qW aimr 

‘although ascetics arc very patient, yet when their anger 
rises;’ ai^q qqarare arrft af^ qrq qq agwr fannft, 
‘ although there is great uncertainty, yet hear a word of mine;’ 

aft qqq qq qqflii % qralTr ^ aftaft fqqr qr qq^T 

q f^qi qrq, ‘ if one should become in(*an]ate in countless 
births, and give never so much, yet an equivalent for learning 
could not be given ; ’ ^ qq aft ^ q^ qq qaft qq^ 
q i^qaft, ‘ although one cherish this body, yet it will never 
become his own.’ 

a. Sometimes in concessive clauses, qrV, used as a con¬ 
junction, introduces the protasis, followed by qx;a^, or some 
similar word, in the apodosis; thus, qr^ qqft^ q^:aft aft 
'aftac ^qr ^ qT^ '5a % qft qrwT, ‘ though she may have 
looked toward her companious, yet /Am I knew,’ etc. 

A. The conjunction may be omitted from either clause; 
thus, qgr ^qr ^ qqaft qqrt^ fT^» ‘what though we have 
itecii worstetl in this present buttle?’; qaftq flf % tniq % 
qaft q^ qrft q %aft qf^‘ i waf qft %, ‘although the 
bliNtmiiig time of this (vine) is not just now come, how it is 
loaded with buds! ’. 
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Of Interrogative Scntenceit. 

909. These present hut little that calls for 8[)ccial 
Ut* Osom*. remark. In the ah.sence of any other interrogative wonl, 

a question ite often indicated by the interrogative pro¬ 
noun, wr {]H>et. [^] or which in such cases is 

incapable of translation. When a question merely 
implies perplexity, so tlmt a direct answer is not ex¬ 
pected, the contingent future may be employed; but 
when asked for information, one of the indicative tenses 
is required. 

E.xamp]cs: U TfWT %% ‘now how can 

one manage to remain in Ookut }^ yJF 
\f» * are such people called anything good ?'; 

«fT sipnn, ‘how shall this dishonour be endured?'— 
where the question is c<|uiralent to a strong negative state¬ 
ment; *1; ^ ‘why should I kill thee?’; 

fai flrrat, ‘will the mother of Ram ever show 
obstinacy tpf JTf ‘are you one of the 

servants of Uari}\ 

910. Tlie Hindi exhibits a special fondness for inter¬ 

rogative forms. Especially in vivacious conversation, the 
interrogative is often preferred to the direct form of state¬ 
ment. So also, the interrogative is often substituted for 
the demonstrative, or correlative pronoun or adverb in the 
vanouH compound sentences above noted,—especially when 
surprise is expres.sed. llius, wt ^ tn| if ^ ItTVT ^ 
^ ftrwtn, ‘ if you had not said this, would you not have hod 
h^of the fruit ?'; ^ ^ ^ v| Tfl ?ft ^ W 

flni ‘if that love has nut remained, then if one now 
recall (it) to (his) mind, what comes (of it)? ftftl 
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ff^fl llq f*r^ JTrrn ‘ SitH appeared between 
tlic two, like the lIluMire Power between Hra/im and tbe 
soul;’ Tm gfvfET tlft Wft ^ 5| 

Wmi ‘where does Rajii Yittthi*h(ir come, but where the 
demon Maya bad built a puinre ? 

911. Wnipn nn affirmative answer is e.xpcctcd or 
desired to a question, thi.s is very commonly indicated 
in ordinarj’ conversation by the negative particle ^ 

(never Wft) at the end of the sentence, uttered with 
u peculiar rising inflection. 

nms, Wf TT^ Tfr it if, ‘tell (me), the prince is 
certainly well, (is be) not?' ^ inm fI; if, ‘ now tbou 
art surely satisfied, (art) tbou not?’. 

912. In Nalpill, while ^ ii Mmrtime* umsI. a> In II!;;h Hindi, to Ini«rmic>tini 
in(rudar« nn intrrro;fative cInuM, more commonly llic qaotion !■ indiraCed ^’**** “ 

•* *• •Iw ™d of (be cinuw. In quc»tloni to nhirh an oIEnna* ^ 

tive nn»wer ii expreted. tiiU U rr^laHy prrrvded hy 'not.’ 

Exampir* are: |J fn, * art thon the Meuiah ? * j ^ 

*nr*IB lit f*l» ‘l» thii a man of Unlilre?’; 

fai , * are ye not of more value Ilian the tparrows ? ’; 

^ »IT%WT5 fti. * doth he not lake acrount of the rxprn«e?’. In 
the Go«prl, In thr«e ca»e«, as In most nrf^ative clattsrs, IfS I* written as 
a part of the verb which it qualifies. 

0/ Vie Collocation of Words. 

913. Tlie normal order of the parts of a simple sentence Xomul Order 
in Hindi, is (1) subject, (2) prcilieate, (3) copubi, as, JT^ta tnxit 

I, ‘man is a sinner;’ ^ Rdm^Das is 

wise.’ Kilt in the pn.ssive cnnstniction of traii.sitivc verirs, 
tbe case of the agent takc.s tbe first place, tlic subject 
iioininutive or tbe accusative the second, and tbe predicate 
verb the lost place; as, ^f| if TfWJt ‘he scut 

for ropes,’ 
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DeriatioDi 
Irom Kumul 
Otdn. 


liaMof Copula 


Ptwo o( Um 
O bjocL 


914. Hindi, however, allows the prealest liberty of 
deviatinp from this normal order, whether for the sake of 
emphasis, or to meet the necessities of metre in poetry, 
and of rhythm even in prose. In penrral, a word is rendered 
emphatic in proportion as it is displaced from its nonnal 
position in the sentence; as, % trfTT ^ •iiO* 

* base-born tcomai desert their husbands.' This is the rule 
with such predicates as tvSTT, etc.; as, 

'auspicious is this day;’ tvaSTT % ‘n curse to me!’. 
The predicate is also emphasized by placinp it after the 
copula, last in the sentence; as, tpfm 5 ^ % Wt 
% ^YtTi ‘ abundant is your merit, and your sin little ^ 
ItffT ^7 ^ ‘ Brahmd, Rudra, and 

Jndra* Or the predicate, if emphatic, may take the first 
place in the sentence; as, ^TT WR 

'those are poicer/ul, who obey their parents;’ 

t» ‘ trouble here is no man 
(but a bee, etc.).’ So, in participial tenses, the participle 
may for the sake of emphasis be separated from the auxiliary 
by several worka Tlius, in the following, the participle 
is made strongly emphatic by placing it at the beginning 
of the sentence, while the auxiliary remains at the end; 
ifY ^ % 4Y^ ’ you had come indeed after deer,’ 

916. The copula receives the greatest emphasis when 
placed in the beginning of a sentence; as, f ttY ’V^Ti 
' it is indeed good.’ ’Fhis is especially common, to heighten 
the effect of a following adversative clause; as, % ttY *i 0^ 
^fl»TR, ‘ he is indeed poor, but wise ;’ ^lY gUR ^ % 
tJT . .. ^ \f, ‘they are indeed well but ... 

are in much anxiety.’ 

916. The object of a transitive verb regularly immediately 
precedes it: as, Tf ilY »tT T8l ‘ be hi beating me; ’ 
but is emphasized when first in the sentence; thus, ^ "^TlYlT 
' this unconquerable one, bow shall 1 
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conquer?’. A less emphatic position is the last; as, aft 
^ sgil, ‘ he who marries her, will kill me! 

The verb itself, whether transitive or intransitive, is emphatic 
in the first place; thus, arftf wnfT tftff f?l. ‘shall 1 kiU 
thee?* and also in the following; ^ iTft, * why do 

you not give it ? ’. 

a. If a verb have an indirect object, this regularly 
immediately precedes the direct obje<rt; as, ^ ^ tft TH 
f^nm ^trr #, ‘ I give you this book.’ But words denoting 
the motive or object of an action, are regularly placed 
immediately before the verb-; as, ^ fat ait ^inn, 

* he came to save us.’ But for emphasis it may follow the 
verb. Thus, ajf ^ warr ^ ^ ‘ to ofllict the 

people, this demon has come.’ 

917. In contrasted clauses, the emphatic words may be^'^iaCoa* 
placed, the one at the beginning of the first clause, the other, ***'*' 

at the end of the second; thus, ^ arfT ^ % fat ^ 
gas, * Morrow he endured, to us gave happhieMn! 

918. In inteijectional phro-ses, the following is an (^nlsr tn Ex. 

illustration of the common order; f ‘ praLsc '**“*‘*®"* 

uuto God I’. But the copula may sometimes be omitted, and 

the order inverted; thus, jat^ ^ irfinT iff tvWT, 

‘ TuUi ! on such a sinner, again and again a curse.’ 

919. The vocative usually stands first in a sentence, but 
may come last for emphasis; as, ‘J| ii atf ffr t%an 

' what is this thou hast dune, thou wicked wonian ? *. 

920. When pronouns of difTcrent persons follow one Order of Fro- 

another in the same construction, the order is the reverse 

of English; i.e.^ the first person always prer'edes the 2iid and 
the 3rd. Thus, fat gat % ffT ^ Ttnn, ‘ whut fruit have you 
and I obtained!’ ij fH ’the 

gHru's wife bad sent us and you to get firewood.’ 
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Attributive oiljuncts, wiictlicr udjcctivcs, partieiples, 
or genitives, regularly precede the nouns they qualify. 
Wlieii they follow, they arc to be taken prediratively, and 
arc thus rendered emphatic. Tlic chief exception to the 
statement is in the rose of the genitive, which, in books 
written under the influence of Persian, often follows the 
substantive, iu imitation of Persian idiom. 

Examples are, ^ |, 'that is a large town 

tff ‘ this Lh my book^ jrq ftif lit 

7igT> ‘ I a dead lion there.’ But reversing the order, 
these all l>e<-ome predicative adjuncts. Thus, ^ 

‘that town is large;’ ^ t, ‘this book is mine;’ 

^ i| iTft T|i| 1TTT ‘ I saw a lion dead there.’ 

'I'lius in the following, the {Hisition of the genitive indicates 
it as predicative; ^ HT ‘it is 

my purpose to go away from the city.’ 

922. Appositive adjuncts arc regularly treated as attribu¬ 
tives, and precede the noun which they define; thus, 

WT ^ TUt, ‘//eiiM the son of l)tunrath\' WITTT, ‘the 

goldsmith Bhavdni.’ 

Podtioii aad 923, All adjuncts, whether attributive or predicative, 
arc rendered emphatic by separation from the noun 
which they qualify. 

Tlius, fwvrm ^ ^ ^ ‘even Brahmd 

will not have any power over you; ’ ^ ■gif Iff ‘^TTf \[ 
‘in the A'«/i Yitg, kings have arisen (who are) 
pniwl',’ fTtf « VWq Wt | iTCig fiT 'TT ’"R % VlPt ^ 
Jr«n vO (f»*) hand indeed is bow and arrow, but on 

(fiis) head is placed a garland of fore.st floivcrs.’ 

ot 924. Advi-rbial udjuuets, whether wonls or phrases, 

AilTirrbUl A4- . . , . * . 

inocta. as, c.g., coiijnnctive participles with their adjuncts, 
regularly closely precctle the word they qualify. They 
may even come between a verb and its object. In 
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acconknco with tho general principlo above noted, they 
become emphatic in proportion to their scpamtion from 
the wonl. Or emphasis may bo e.\pres.scd by placing 
them after the word, or between tho parts of the peri¬ 
phrastic tenses. 

'Hm-s TfVw ‘come «|ui«kly I ^ unft > Tfm trr, 

‘ he wa-s living in Kus/ti ; ’ fV? ^ f T ^Ffm, ‘ he would 
every day say to me;' ^ ‘go and see.’ But 

with more or less eniplinsis, fy fTT ^ * r«r/y 

tidy he would say to me;’ yg ^^.‘irAr/i will you 

come?’; "TO ^ WlTTt %, ‘ her nature 'is sensitive, 

^cry;’ ^ ?T7!,‘don’/ touch that charm;' trf 

^ Vr» ‘tell me w/iy you hindered me.’ 

So, for emphasis, the relative adverb may he transferred fn»m 
the beginning to the end of a sentence, ns often in the drama, 

Ua(tdhir aur Prciu-J/o/irtMi; thus, fif^ *1 jfq;, 

‘ as iwig ns any matter l»c not certain.’ 

«. 'Hie emphatic particle, is oceasionnlly inserted in 
the absolute future, before the tenuinations in, sit, etc. It 
thus appears to give emphasis to the action of the verb, rather 
than the fiiturition of the action. Itiis idiom is especially 
frequent in the ShaAiuitald ; thus, ^ % ifftY tft ni^ftn T, 

‘I will talk with her;’ TmT tit ?ft m*iftwt, ‘the 

king’s command we will certainly keep.’ 

//. With the conjunctive participle, ift is regularly added 
to the verbal stem, but, rarely, is attached to the termination; 
thus, ^ lit tITft wnn ‘supporting it, indeed, 

I was bringing it.’ 

926. When the negative is ased with coinjiound verl>.s PoatioaofXc. 
the emphasis of the negation properly fulls upon that part of®***’^*’ 
the compound to which it is immediately prefixed ; as, e.g., 

^ fsr?I If, ‘ I am not able to write ; ’ but, ^ far^ 

snpT if, ‘ I am not able to write.’ Tlic force «»f illustra¬ 
tions Is indeed lessened when dissevered from the coiite.\t. 
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but the following may be of gome value: ^ 

« ^ ^ xr: . . . ^ Xt. ‘ Sftrl 

Krishtt Chaitd with his mouth indeed was unable to sprak, 
but with eyes full of tears stood gazing.’ Here the emphasis 
is on the speaking, but in the following it is the fact of ability 
on which the stress of denial falls: 

‘ my feet arc twenty in all; now in the Kali Yug four out of 
the twenty are left, hence to walk I am unable.* Again, ns 
appears from the context, with an emphasis on the pro¬ 
hibition: jzi Wfsf n ‘do not 

allow your sister to come out;’ but with a different 
emphasis, ^ "aaitj mxn Wr f'iT ^ 

‘ he took up and carried U"sha to the palace, and did not let 
her return' 

a. Observe that when the passive conjugation is used in 
strong denials, the motive, in accordance with the above, is 
almost invariably placed immediately before the auxiliary. 
Examples arc verj- numerous; thus, tjzm 

‘to describe the beauty of that time is 
impossible;’ z?t ^ »nft aiTg, ‘for me to walk is 

impossible.’ 

b. The parts of a compound verb may be separated, for 
the sake of emphasis, not only by the negative, but also by 
one or more other words, as in the following: iff ?ft ^ 
’nrr li, ‘i am, indeed, bccoine exactly so.’ 


Pontiaa of 
Coajiuctioiia. 


926. Of conjunctions it is to be observed, that must 
always iiiiinediatcly follow the word which it emphasizes. 
Tlius, •1<I t[gi ‘ one son of mine was also 

reading;’ Le., of mine, os well as of some other person; 
but, *rrr ^ MC^I WT , ‘ one son, also, of mine, was 
reading;’ or with yet a different sense, tltv ^ ti^Trr 
‘one .son of mine was reading, also.’ ?fY, as a particle 
of emphasis, regularly follows the word which it emphasizes; 
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*♦( TTY ^^hrij ‘ I indeed, will surely come.' But ns 
an illative particle it commonly takes the first place in the 
sentence; as, apr ^ lit f*r awT^i? ana, ‘ if 

your honour will give permission, then 1 will go and see my 
birth-place.’ 

a. afrr (^, Vt, ^), ‘and,’ fi|, ‘that,’ ir^, xpc, 
ficin, ‘but,'* yet,' ifT. or ^rTl ‘or,’ must occupy the 

first place in the sentence they introduce, or immediately 
precede the phrase they annex, ait or arf^, ‘if,’ ataifil, 

ITTlfR, ‘although,’ regularly take the first place in 
the sentence; but emphatic words may precede them. 

Thus, aif aRjiit ait^^»itift»it^iiSntWT ft atl, 

‘ this man—even if he come, then of what use can he be?’ a|f 

rnrr amftj wnt ft \mT*f | irvrfii ftnit ^ »itf^ 'fft, 

‘that liujd, although very wealthy indeed, yet never gives 
any thing to any oue whatever.’ 

927. As to the arrangement of the various members 

- , CompouD 

of a compound sentence, the tullowing points are to be SestaiwM. 

observed : — 

(1) Final substantive clauses introduced by f^, ‘ that,’ and 
causal sentences introduced by ‘because,’ can never 

stand first, as soinetiiiies in English. Thus, »f 
# f* % ”>17 ft^i ‘ 1 have conic that I may have an 
iiitcniew with you;' ^ ^ ^<1 TfT atTlTT 

TTWT ^ qif^qi qtvIUR ^ qr ‘it is impossible for 

for me to remain in this age, because Shudrns, becoming 
kings, will exercise more injustice over me.’ 

a. But final and causal sentences introduced by the relative 
pronoun, may emphatically precede the principal clause. 

Thus, TO ipn Hrra fsni % qqar ftq, ‘c-ontrive 
such a plan that your birth may prove fruitful (of good).* 

b. Adjective claases introduced by the relative ait, 
regularly precede the correlative clause; but the relative, 
when emphatic, may be placed last 'ITius, ff ^ aiT»? if 
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^ ^ fT 44%. ‘ that spiritual ^i<le Is of u.se who is able to 
remove sorrow ^ fimpi if ^ iNn % ’^tmi 
‘ he sat in that flower-chariot which had come from Lanka.' 
Or it may he the correlative clause which is cmpliasized by 
tlic reversed position ; as in the followinic; ^ 

fro i Wt "^441 ^r»4 

«Wr t, ‘very liard must be the heart of that saint who has 
given .such a diflicult task to sucli a fair maiden.’ 


928. Adverbial clau.se.s, denoting place, time, manner, or 
the condition of an action, u.sually prc<ede the principal 
clause which they follow. But when there is emphasis u{H)n 
the principal .sentence it will precede the subordinate clause. 

rt. It is to be especially observed that a conditional clause 
ennnut follow the principal clause as freely as in English. 
Hie learner should be especially careful in translating such 
English phrases, as, ‘he will go if you will,’ to avoid the 
English order, as in most cases the Hindi will then be 
obscure. The conditional clau.se in Hindi very rarely and 
exceptionally takes the second jilace in a ciuii]>uuiid sentence. 

A. Examples of the emphatic po.sitiou of the principal 
before the adverbial clause arc ns follows: ftF{ % ?fr ^ Tnft 

vr ^4^ if . . . tn ^rtc^, * we indeed 

knew this, at that very time when S/,rl KrUnt Chaml pro¬ 
tected Itrar,' ?45t9Y iff tnf^^ ^ 

44^ vmi )<4 vf fv4%, ‘one should esi’ort (on their way) 
those who are dear, until they meet a body of water.’ 

important to remark that in poetry, all rules 
and principles touching the position of words and sentences, 
give way to the exigencies of the verse. Thus even the order 
of the parts of compound words is reversed; as, c.g., in 
for ‘destroyer of Mnt/nn,' to rhyme with 

in the previous line. Words denoting plurality (§ 10*4) 
may precede the noun they moilify ; a.s, ^ . they 

utter abusive uords.’ Even the post|>ositions may precede 
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the noun; as, for ‘in the Triple 

junction.* And an attributive may follow its noun, even at a 
long distance; as, ^ HWafT ftnt iftvf zrf, ‘who has 
made this ocean of life as sand.’ And a conditional con¬ 
junction may appear in the end of the sentence to which 
it belongs; as, 7T^ ‘although thy 

am»ws could dry up ten million oceans.* And the parts 
of compound verbs arc separated and inverted quite at the 
pleasure of the poet, as illustrated in § 5C8. 
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Importanc* 

PlTDMll}. 


Qoulity 

RkjBM. 


CHAPTEE XIII. 

PROSODY. 

930. The Hindi system of prosody, in its fundamental 
principles, is substantially identical with that of the 
Sanskrit. In no modem langtiage, probably, has prosody 
been so elaborately developed as in. Hindi. Indeetl, 
prose Hindi until recently has been quite exceptional, 
and almost owes its existence to the stimulus of a foreign 
government, or the labours of missionaries, who, as 
might be expected, arc for the most part unable to write 
a foreign language except in prose. Xative writers, left 
to themselves, have almost without exception written in 
verse, and their labours have resulted in a system of 
versification which for inexhaustible variety, as well as 
for ite intrinsic beauty, is probably unsurpassed. 

Rem. A general underflaodiog of the principles of Prosodjr Is • pre¬ 
requisite nbsolnteijr necessary to tlte understanding and interpretation of 
Hindi poetry. Without this, the student will often be IrA to nneertain 
Conjecture; nor, again, ran any person, witliont an understandiug of tliis 
topic, even read properly the simplest Hindi verse. His ennneiatiuo, if in 
poblir, is sure to be chiefly a matter of amusement to the natives who may 
bear him. 

1 93L Hindi prosody knows nothing of metre deter¬ 

mined, as in English verse, by the accent. Missionaries 
have indeed producetl many hymns, in accentuated verse, 
after the manner of English metres; but verse of this 
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kind is entirely a foreign importation, nor is there any 
reason to believe that the natives of India will ever be 
♦ led to exchange their o\vti admirable system for the com¬ 
paratively harsh and indexible system of English versi¬ 
fication, which the exigency of the occasion has called 
into an existence which is likely to prove but temporary. 

932. All Hindi verse is regulated, like that of classic 
Greek and Latin, by a regard to the quantity of the 
syllables, as lon^ or thort. In Hindi poetry, however, 
unlike tlmt of ancient Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, rhyme 
(^) is almost universally employed ; and usage demands 
that rhyming lines shall always correspond, not in one 
only, but at least in the two last syllables. 

N.B. It should be remembered, however, in onler to 
the correct interpretation of this rule, that the vowel o, 
inherent in all consonants, which in prose is often silent 
when medial, and always silent when final, in poetry is 
always counted and commonly pronounced. Thus, e.g,, 
wnt, although in prose a monosyllable {bat\ in poetry is 
reckoned a dissyllable, bdta,* 

933. Quantity is either tony or or short (sig 

or A long syllable is denoted in Hindi prosodial 

notation by the mark 4, and a short syllable by the 
mark i, which signs are thus respectively equivalent to 
the English marks - and . Quantity is determined by 
the following rules. 

934. Buie I. The vowels w, T, ^ and are short, 

’ ' QuuUtj. 

and the remaining vowels, wi, t;, it, ^ and wt, are 
tony, by nature. 


Vid. $ u (t> 
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a. It is important to observe that altliouf'h originally 
denoted a long dipbthongul sound only, it has come to 
represent also, in Hindi, as in Prakrit, a short simnd, i,* for 
n hirh rea.>iun, in Hindi poetry, is sometimes treated as a 
sliort voweL 

b. Tlie principle wliich regulates the quantity of TJ seems 

to be as follows. Whenever tj represents an original radical, 
as, e.g., in a noun like or in a gunuled causal base, 
like ^ in from ; or has resulted from the 

combination of two fonnerly concurrent letters, as in ^ for 

. or for ; in such cases n is 

invariably long. But in words a'here Q represents a primitive 
short vowel, a or i, as, e.g., in for for 

it is usually, though nut invariably, counted pro- 
sodially short. A good illustration is found in the foilun'ing 
half Dubd from tlie Udmdyan ; ilff ^ 

tiff ^ • TItis line can only l)c scanned in accordaiu'e 
with the aliuve principle, by counting in iKif, TT%'3 o»d 
flff. as short, and the remaining e’s as long. Othenvisc 
we shall have 27 instants, instead of 24, as required fur 
each line of a Dohd. But in the following Arddha Chaiipdi, 
H is short in %ff, and long in tiff ; f^ ftnrfftl %ff 

>ff. This Prakritic short, or ‘common,’ f appears chiefly 
in the oblique forms of the various pronouns, and as a union- 
Towcl before verbal terminations; as, "tiff, if^i 

etc., etc.t 

936. Rule IT. A short vowel before two consonants 
in the same wonl becomes long by position. Thus, H in 
wff, and a in the first and second syllables of tnftr, arc 
long by position. 


• § 3.». 

t Comparr the rrmarlu in ^ 3, 6-</, on the short e hennJ in ccrUiu col¬ 
loquial diaIrcU. 
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Etc. 1. A short vowel before the plural termination 
or and sometimes before Vf and as in tpf, 

and 9 ^, remains short. 

Exc. 2. A short vowel before a conjunct consonant of 
which the second element is us, e.g., a in tuuy 

be counted cither long or short. 

Rrm. In Suiokrit profody, • final ahort rowel wm nl«o leo^liened 
before a conjunrt consonant initial in a following word. But Hindi poeU 
communly nrgiect thU. 

936. Rule III. A short vowel before Anmvdr or 
V'uarg followed by a consonant, is long by position. 

Thus the short vowels in Ww, are all long by 

p«)sition. So also Anusvdr in the end of a line lengthens 
a preceding short vowel; as in * 1 * 11 * 1 * 1 . 

Exc. But when xinusi'iW stands, a.s is very often the case, 
for Anuudsik,* a preceding short vowel remains short. 

Thus, c.g., in *rrc. . ^txi^tiuvdr stands for Jnundsik ; 

and therefore the vowels ifi, and retain their natural 
short quantity. 

937. The unit of metrical quantity is called *rrfTbaMetrical 
vidtroy ‘an instant.’ A mdtra denotes the length of 

time occupied in the utterance of a short vowel, as 
or H. All long vowels and diphthongs are regarded as 
consisting of two matroi. This must be carefully borne 
in mind, in order to understand the prosodial measure¬ 
ment of verse. 

Thus the words Tn, mU, contain, respectively, 2, .3, 

and 5 mdtras, os ftdiows; TTU. = 2; BIB, — + = 3; 

^ q. _ + — = 5. Similarly the line, Mrm *1^ 

WtW omlaiiis l3-;H(i7rrfJ. 
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Rem. For TTTTTt ■)><> ocean in Mine nntive works. is also 

osed in the same sense. 


938. The laws of Hindi prosody allow a great degree 
of liberty in respect of orthography, and even of gram¬ 
matical construction. The following principles regulate 
prosodial license. 

(1) A long may be written for a short vowel, and 
vice versa. 

a. This rule most commonly operates in 6nal letters, es¬ 

pecially at the end of lines, either for the sake of rhyme, 
or to fill out the total quantity of the line; as in f»nrnn 
for f(to rhjTne with ^rrwr); (to rhyme with 

and (to fill out quantities) Wlftn for arT?T> ^TTT 
for for , etc., etc. 

b. But medial and initial radical vowels also are sometimes 
shortened, even in the middle of a line; as, e.g., in 

for tjwn for for for 

’ft, for atTPrfif, for VT’Plt’X, etc., etc. 

(2) Anusrdr is inserted or omitted for the sake of 

rhyme; as in to rhyme with wni and ; 

and (for ^t^), to rhyme with irrai. 

(3) Diphthongs, medial and final, are resolved into 

their component vowels; as, for virnyT; ’tfTi 

for and m fd fl for 

etc., etc. The latter vowel is then very often prolonged; 
as, e.g., in for ^ and and sometimes 

the former vowel is lengthened; as in the following, 
when* df id is M'ritten for 'STf, to rhyme with arrdj 
Wf wi ftiyff ni nt ^ . More rarely both 

are lengthened; os in for , to rhyme with 

thus, Tff *1 
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939, 940.] 

(4) Occasionally a vowel of one organ is exchanged 
for one of another; as in for ^ , in the following: 

»lTff ^ 

(5) A syllable, mo-st commonly often added to 

fill out a line and make a rhyme; as in , for 

wf and ^7n. 

(6) A consonant is sometimes doubled, to lengthen 
a preceding vowel; as in 

for , etc. 

(7) For the same reason Anusvdr is often inserted, as 
in the following line from Chand, given by Bearaes: 

5VTt\ ^w, where all the Anmvdrs but the 
third are metri gratia. 

Rem. It b to be remembrrrd, however, timt in many of the above 
cates the varbibns represent archaic forms of Uie words in qaestion, 
chosen asefrl gratii. 

(8) The rules of agreement are often neglected, so 
that the masculine is used for the feminine, the singular 
for the plural, and vice versd, to meet the exigencies of 
the rhyme. Thus, we have for fJniT, WTWT for wit;, 
mt for etc., etc.* 

939. Pause (fWTW) ia of two kinds, sentential and Metnesi Psom 
harmonic. The sentential pause occurs at the end of 
correspondent lines, and is marked by the signs, i, half- 

pauscj and i, full-pause. The hannonio pause or caisura 
varies in different metros, and is marked by no sign. 

940. The simple feet used in Hindi verse are of three 
kinds, viz., monosyllabic, dissyllabic,' and trisyllabic. 


Vid. S 875. 
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Noutiom of 
Feet. 


Occasionally, compound polysyllabic feet arc also em¬ 
ployed. Each class of feet contains several varieties, as 
indicated below.* 




Jiaiwe. 

Ahhrtt. 

SymM. 

In Engli$k. 

Mono. 

!'• 


W 


Long, - 

12. 


W 

1 

Short, 


f- 



.44 

Sjtoudee, - 

Is 

2- 


am 

41 

Trochee, — 

f 

3. 


ani 

14 

Iambus, — 

c 

14. 

gfiRl 

am 

II 

Periambus, ^ w 


fl. 

4t*l'SI 

ai 

444 

Molussiu, - 


2. 


at 

III 

Tribrach, w ^ 

c 

3. 


M 

411 

Dactyl, 

s 

4. 

*i«l«ki 

XI 

144 

Buerhie, -- 

* 

5. 

snrsi 

ai 

141 

Amphibrach, ^ 

E- 

6. 


T 

414 

Cretic, _ s- — 


7. 


€ 

114 

Anaftest, ^ ^ — 


.8. 


IT 

441 

Autibacchie, -r 

o. Tlie hmgus is in 

Hindi named 

guru, ‘ heavy,’ (also 

called hdru,) and the brevU, laghti, < light,’ (also called meru.) 

b. The eight 

varieties 

of trisyllabic 

feet are often col- 

lectively termed por excrUrnce, 


941. 

It is important 

to note that 

in Hindi works on 


prosody, the symbolic letters arc always used to denote the 
feet. Tlius H^nt would denote the three feet, innf > 

[; + T’Ttir + etc., etc. 


942. Polysyllabic feet are chiefly used in Jdti 
Cllhand.^^ They are formed by various combinations of 
tlie above three kinds; and luivo no specific names. 


* III tlir fiillowiDp h hat bora thought trite ordinarily to rinploy 

llie Hindi nauin and timlMiU fur tlie variout fret, at until the ttuileat 
It ramlllar nitli them, he will be quite unable to read latrlllgrnllji tiie 
alniplett page of any native work on thli important aobject. f Vid. § 044. 
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943. Hindf verse is of two classes; viz., VenoCUiBSrf 
Vriit Chhand, and snfir Jati Chhand. 

944. I. That is called Vr%tt Chhand which is regulated 

by the number of syllables in each charan or 

metrical line. It is therefore also called Varan 

Chhand. 

That is called Jati Chhand which is measured by 
the number of matras or metrical instants in each line. 

I. Of Vritt Chhand. 

945. In Vfitt Chhand each verse consists of four of 

metrical lines {charan or pad). Vritt Chhand is further 

distinguished as of three Orders, viz., (1) ^ sama^ 

‘even;’ (2) arddhasama, ‘half-even;’ (3) ritWRi 

vi^ma^ * uneven.’ These are distinguished as follows: 

(1) In Sana Vyitt each charan has an equal number 
of syllables. 

(2) In Arddhasama Vritt the first and third charana 
have an equal number of syllables, and also the tccond 
and fourth. 

(3) In Viahama Vfitt each charan has a different 
number of syllables. 

Rem. Allbong^ Ffitt Chh»md\a meuarrd bjr Ibe number ofijIlablM 
in each ektrgf, yet in moet metre* of Ibis das* these tylbible* are not 
taken indiflerenily, but in each rariety are regnlaled by a certain sequence 
otfeet, as In Latin and Greek eerse. 

946. Native prosodians divide verse of the Ist Order Oenen of 
{Sama Vfitt) of the First Class into twenty-six Generay 
according to the number of syllables in each of the four 
charana. Each of these genera has its own Bj>ccific name, 

as given below. 


38 
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Euraplci at 
S»mm I'riM 
Krtrak. 


Thus a verse of this class having three syllables in each 
charatf, would belong to the .'trd Genus, named >091 Madhya ; 
one of fifteen syllables, to Uie 15th Genus, named 
^tisharkari, etc., etc. 

947. Under each of the above genera, again, are con¬ 
tained as many Species as combinations of long and 
short syllables are possible with any given number of 
syllables. 

Hius the 2ad Genus comprehends four species, as follows: 

(1)-; (2) ^ ; (3) ; (4) — ; and the 3rd Genus 

comprehends eight possible species, viz., (1)-; {2)'-'^'^; 

(3)- ''i (4) --; (5) ^ ; (6) — ; (7) ; 

( 8 )--. 

RetM. It U plain that in metre* of a large number of syOable*, the 
nnmber of pa»«ible onnbination* ma»t be very great. Native prokodiant 
give ingeaiuns rules for determining tbc possible varieties under each 
genus, the place of any specified variety in the prattir {udUhf), or, the 
place in tlie prattir being given, to determine tlie metre of any required 
species (nctAf), Bnt these matters seem to be of no practical importanre, 
and are may arisely refer to native antbors the stndeot who is curious in 
these things. 

948. All Sama Vritt metres containing more than 

twenty-six syllables, are classified under a 27th Genus 
named Dandak, which is fancifully said to com¬ 

prehend 999 varieties. 

949. Finally, it should be observed that in Sama 
metres the 2nd charan must rhyme with the Ist, and 
the 4th unth the 3rd. 

950. The following are examples of the most common 
metres under each genus. As the 3rd and 4th cAarans 
are exaetly like the Ist and 2nd, the first two charans 
only, for lack of space, have been given in the examples 
after Genus V. 
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Class I. ^ Vritt Chhand, or rrtra« 

Chhand. 

Obdek I. fJT? Sama Vritl. 

Genus I. 


Sp4cu$. Frtt in mck 

ExnmpUi. 


cJmram, 




% 1 9 1 ^ 1 1 



Genus II, 


Wf 


^T?n 1 wnn i i ^ i 


mm 


f?w 1 1 av 1 >ra 1 

Jlft 

m^ 


T?>n 1 wr 1 aft 1 aft 1 


ar!r 


1 afa 1 ara i arai 



Genus ITI. jtwt. 

?n^(WTO) 

m 

% 1 ^ ?niT^ 1 w ^T?n i%^?n i 

^ww 


^T*! 

1 ara 1 araa i awa i 


m 

VT^ 

1 wra?! 1 aifT 1 i 


m 

?TflrT^ 

1 ^arat i ^ at i alf at i 


m 


1 aara i af^ i aff^ i 

^^orfjRn 

T 


1 a<aft 1 ?!t fifai 1 ft taaii 


m 


1 aaat 1 aaa't i aaat i 

^i^TW 

?! 


1 araar i f vna i aara i 



Genus IV. afig!. 

^F9Tor?ft^T 

JHT ? 1 HTTTI^ZT^I»tf^xn%| 

inj^or^rwi 

>Tir mf^irti«TfRfw^ifTfifw^nrT»!f^ i 

W *" 

mm 

»!%Tn! 

laf ara lawrarffia^inffi 
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Sp^t. 

F*ft in MrA 
cAtfraa. 

JWTftWT 

ww w^ frwT 

TTW 

WW WW WT^ 


WW w^ wfw 

wKf «'■ WTT TW WTW wYt 


WW fW^ 


ErampU*. 

I ^ I TFlftl vA I Tt5^ I 

I i5^>nTi i 

I )fYT I I TytYr I 


Gencs V. ^hTtot. 


»nnT wtvn^^T^iTreT«»rrW^urnd?fr»Tnfti 

^ fT^ I 

WWW ^ wrff I f fwnff I ^ww wff i 

WWW wff I 

f^toriifwwww nrcwt^ i^wwwtwr iwrrwift^ i 
wTwrr I 

fr*f WWW ^ WWW I ^ WWW i wrff wwff i 

w^ wwff I 

fwwTW WWW wwT wwtwY I ^ f?[WTW> I jWTw »frc1 I 
Tff fWTfr I 

fwWT WWW wnr^ IWWWTWWT I WW<WWT ■ 

fWWWWT I 

fTf^ WWW wt WTW WTTt I TTW fqWRf I ^ I 

f^ fwiO I 

Genuh WTW^. 


5wttw 

ww 

wrff ^ WT^ ?fr WY 1 TTWT WT^r IYttY 1 

wYwfw 

ww 

wrff T WTWW % 

1 wnwY WTWW % 1 

WtWWWT 

ww 

WIfW ^TVT w 

1 wwjr wrtWT \ 1 
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Sfecia. 

Ftft IN Mck ExMmpUt. 


^hmram. 



•R 

wmRfrrr 

1 JsrmfjrfT^t 




1 mnffw jfrft 

HRfl) 

m 

JR JTR 

1 Tnit JR TTR 

fmtfT 

m 

m»f il 

1 mR% JTR it 

firm 

m 

% ^mr 

1 m % mem 

mpnm 

m 

JTTt^ 

1 ^1 ^ mrt 


m 


im JT^fT^ 



Gexus yn. 'aftmt. 

mR 

mni 

JJR> JTRt fm t 

1 mit JiRtfmi 

mRfi! 


8i*t Jimr fwjft 

1 Jrff JTmfmit 


>RJr 

mm ? JRWT 

1 mt ^ jRt mmi 

^*<(mf«i»<ii 

mR 

mrt Jifw fnfTT^ 

1 JR 

mntwm 

Tm 

WR msi mu ft 

1 Jfm mu vm ft 

mrnfmr 

Tm 


1 fTR ^ mrfT 

fmrwr 

5Brm 

m Jit jRfm ih 

1 iR Jit Htmrt 


W>R 

mm m ml 

1 1 


Gexts VIII. nwm.- 


^ ^ WT^ WJTTt I ^TTTt 

^WT tmi ii'^ ITfTT^UR^ 

f^ng^nwTwiR irnimmwriJV^ 

JTR7! W Wit I ^im % 

mm ^ im gt I ^ ftf« »TTO?r 

rnmn mrw^ iStfif % i Htw mft nt ww % 

wrf^ mfml i mfir 7rf*i^ 

iRf^ mm mil iwni^ift^Trra 
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Gexts IX. 


Spmt*. Ft*t in *ack 
tharun. 

^rfrirtwt 


Examplei. 


fire »rre i Tft *re wre i 

»i»re ^ '■TT I ^f*> ^ref I 

wR»r ?rrfr »n»rr ^rpTt i 

arrft WT^t «pft I 

<i i <fj | ^ w«re I 

m fr I 


arerr 

aorear 

Gexts X. Ttfii. 

^ait ^fai ^ jrrat i 

»r^a:an 

w^are 

an^ an^ far aff arr^ i 
VTjr arff ararer i 

fait 

areaai 

VKV ^ff arrear i 
^ait ariffafa i 



^ xft^ are aret a 


Gexus XI. ff^. 

^rexfireftnn ^rif gf*! ?re 

jprif ^ firef 

»rr»nft ^ vhn ift ttvt arret 

airet ifr arret ^ ^Tft fret 
T^tfrrr T^rrare ^ ^ ^ Trfw anrt 

^rre airerr ^t mit »ret 
Ttv fflfiO are ifrft: tift 
anan fa^nt af anai TT<t 




rnreare 
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SftCtM. 

fiti im tack 

ExampUa. 



eiaran. 



^M*IT 

wraam 

fan 1i ^ ^anft 

1 



^ marram aift ^fiinft 

1 


WIH«R 

aiiqa am fqf m fafrO 

1 



^ fmrrficfVT^ 

1 


Gexcs XII. annft. 


aPTvranwT 


ajT^ wnf fafTT^ TT^ 

1 



^ arfq ^ anr^ 

1 

hYzti 

anro^ 

irnn arai 

1 



aifTfTiai 

1 

TWT 


ann vkh anai amfr mY 

1 



Tf¥ arapr xar^ ^ 

1 

firoar^t 


fm ^rtanapft TPt^ 

1 



^ afYpi'jj 

1 

whr Hm<i 

8^ 

^ anal aiii ;artv ainfV 

1 



^ aiVa; tt#t ^atait icft 

1 


8»i 

ana Tarnifti am 

1 



aran ai^ an %it ftram 

1 

5lTr*nft 

8iT 

arG am an^ ar^ am 

1 



an^ vm arafr arfr ^ 

1 


Gexts XIII. 

f*ifTi» I 

HTT^ IRW t»IITT^ apt ^TW I 

irfwfH «are^ ^ ^ ^ farnd i 

fai ^ wTif jmfl 


I 
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Spttiu. FhI in Mck 
char an. 

^rnn 


EttmpUc. 

ttft ffm ^ fw^"^ I 
»rran WT ^ I 

nw ’lY i^‘ ^ ^ I 

^<1 ^ ^ «T»1i wt «Tt I 

wtysiI 
wYft wY^ nY n?TTt ^ I 


Oexus XR’. ^i(Y. 

viTTfkm »TWT€ww iTTW ^ liTTir wrfinfY i 

flnr ai»t»m ^Tr mfinft i 
nfit ^ «n: wrf^ xtvttY i 

tifji *iff irfie fwif »ifif ht<Y I 

wwrfHw^ THT^HR^ m*iY toY wfn ^ ^ tY i 

^liY ir«Y fY i 


»mnfY 


Gexus XV. ^ 6 h 40 « 

f*»i<Y ^mY ii m »rniY i 
<tT^ fmfY TTVT ^^c^trY I 
T^rnjft \w i5r irwr i 

^ ^rrfil ^ ^ I 

'm ftffrrY wnf ^ TYrttY ■ 

wtKY ^ttY f^rerfY i 


Gents X^^. ^fir. 


ifwwT T^rr^T^ ifrffI 

wft vm % f^nfY: I 
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8f*a$*. 

f 0 tt im HieX 
ckmrau. 

ExampUi. 

HTTTH 

HTHUHH 

HH^ HSft fip^ fnt HHT Hai^ Hfl fjRSft 1 
Tl> TfY Tft H^ Hft HH^ H^ HHI I 


HHHHUH 

HWIf fHflfu HTHH ftflfU HTH Hjaft I 
H^^ nt H^ HfH HIH HTfil HI^ I 


Genus XVII. ’wrftr. 


wwTTTnRr 

fTv^l 


W?n» NTS! Hit ^ I 
Hft SR*I HTHHtf? HI «TH HPfr I 

W^n >HT>f HTH ft** Tnft HftHT fWHTO I 
HI % TI^ HHH HY>ft Hlft ^ JTTT^ I 
5HT<^ Sttt HWT^ HTTi» Hft HTH t I 
f^<Y HTHHt HH Hf Hn.% HH smi 11 
HTH HWHrrH^?ftH7»nHHTTHlfrf^l 
irsi» HHHt ^ HTft HTWH H%f^ I 


Genus XTIII. hIh. 

« 

THHHHT HTH %H7I HTH HTVH HTH H HW HTH il I 
HYflHT HI ft lfr?H *fHT ^ fTH % I 
’JITTH HHTTV^ HHH li fHfTT^ JTTt HfY I 

HfF HH HHH H^ ^ HHlt HfT I 
Jtntrt H HH HHH €rt%?Pr VrVTHIHHHIH^HIHHtt^Sfri 
HT^ Hl^ HtVT ^ I 

Genus XIX. 

irr^Hfsnttf?H tth'V h«^ jhtth nft ttvt 

HftHHti 

. TTHT %TH ^H ^ HTH H 
HI hY I 
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Sj>0eiu. F**t in tnek EiampUt. 

ckartm. 

»m I 

irfia TIT^ Ti^ WT- 

^ ^ I 

Gexus XX. Brfn. 

^ «w^HT^i»nT ^ ^ wrnw»T ^ ^ Tif I 

irg ^ mr^ Kfw gfji f3i I 

Ge.\l 8 XXI. Tnsfir. 

^*<^1 iTT^^ 

twncV I 

flmr % ^ «nrR'<R^ 5if»i fJTTf^ Ht H 

I 

Gents XXII. ^g fn . 

»rf^ WWHW*! ^ ^TliqTf ^ 

^ini I 

’ftnr q^I^TT »1Tq q^qw 

qr^r I 

qif^ I 

wl ^ 1? wtiY qrr ’it qr^TT. wk gqn 
qq fqqxTt i 

Gents XXIII. fqqrfq. 

*fTGl«iI Tq^q^q^wq fi^qq ^ q Iraq TT fvra r q qq 

q qqt Tf^ i 
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Sptcit*. Hft in eoek Extmpitt. 

ehtrtn. 

MUTT frnr 

mwift '5)H + ^nr »rTf^ Trft ^ ?nr ^ftf^ ^nifc 

H Tftl^ I 

^ ^ 

*Tnr»» ^fT)^ I 

wftpj l ! ^>^ ^^ ♦^3 ^ H ^^t ^TF BTOT TI^ ’6ITF Fiq 

F*i % I 

TTFF ^ F*ITF ^ F^TTF 
^ ^ I 


Gentis XXIV. FJFfn or «wfw. 

=« Fwj Fnr’mpnf ^ 

or TRyj^ Fin Ft I 

Fg^rnn ^ ft^ f^ FPa itf 
fFFTTF ?[t I 


Gexus XXV. Ffnsfn or FfFwfn. 

ctf + II ^ FF FTFW FTFH FTWF Ft FF ^F 

fi^FF tt I 

FTTF ”f ff ijTf ijftff ftf f^ fftf 

FFTFF tt I 

CF + F fF^ FFTF Ftf FTTF Fft fF^ ^ fFIfT 
fnfF FTFF FTff I 

Iff FfTW TtF FFTF Fft fFfF FTF F^f FF 
Vft fFFTif I 
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Speci*$. Fi*i in tath ExnmplM. 

cAartm. 

Genps XXYI. 

'^ + inT 4<«!ii|i<iF ’lit ^ 

>rnnT wntw i 

^ wwni ^ inwTr»rfir itff 
mvpf I 

f^’TTO + 

’rr’nr itr ^^iqn ^ i^' ir^ »Tfii 

^ I 

* 

Gents XXVII, 

’ft ^ Ht I 

’nn ^ Hi xft Tit wst fit 
frr ffit Ti Tt lit Tit I 
TT+S8T HTf TTW ft TfT mff i it fTTfiy 
it'JIT itf'jf fiitfit T 
TTTit fHT T it ^TTfT Ti 
i fro it I 

^ I f 'nfwl TRit TTfT% 
itf f'i%f fri Tit fi^T TTvit 

TTT T it ITT fT fi t TTTit I 

95L The following, among other metres of this 
Genus, are classified in the Pingalddarsha as Tfrr if. 
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has 31 syllables, but the feet are left 
optional. Tlie pause falls upon the 8th, IGth, and 2-1111 sylla¬ 
bles. llie last two or three syllables of each line roust rhyme. 

ffe arrfwa i 

WTH I 

syllables, with pause at the 
8th, ICth, and 24th syllables. The feet are optional. 

«ft iff irff ft’* 

Tlf fTT wff I 


Class I. Ordeb II. Arddhasama Vritt. 


952. No division of this Order into genera and species ArjUmi 
is practicable. As in Sama Vfitt metres, the Ist charan 
rhymes with the 2nd, and the 3rd with the 4th. In 
the following examples, only the 1st and 2nd eharaiu 
are given; the 3rd and 4th charaM contain, respectively, 
the same feet as the Ist and 2nd. 

Scheme I *** charoTfs, .*TW^*W. 

\ 2nd and 4th „ 

tilff firft ^ ’fff I Wv VM ^ ^ I 
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'-O 

Scheme. | cAaraiis, Ji?wnr. 

i 2od and 4th „ ^iURpr. 

fvfy I ^ irtfl ^irsfV i 

%n <=lrO 


Scheme. | charatfs, mfftnr. 

1 2iid and 4th „ HHlT'nT* 

f%WT^ nw ^ ) I 7ft TC TIWTT ^*7^ % I 

Scheme. { *** rharaifs, 

I 2nd and 4th „ ^nw^. 

ift ^in Tm:'^ i ^ ’inm'l i 

Scheme. | ^^d charam, iRWr^. 

[ 2nd and 4th „ ^notTW. 

^ rrrr TTfw ?it i ar^t ^'lira wnft i 


Class I.: Order III. ^ VU^tna VritL 

ry^rp/i 963. In this Order, each of the four charawa is formed 
on a sejmrate scheme. Like Order II., it admits of no 
subdivision into genera and species. The following are 
examples of the more common metres. 


Ist ch. ^w+w 

^d „ jj»r + ^ 

3rd „ 

4th » + inr 


^wrnmrii^. 

fwTt wrt I 

^ f^-q-»t ^ I 

^7T trffw ^ wnw Tt:?! wTf ww ^t»ft i 
«t»ft I 
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^f^rTT 

1st ch. W»Tf«!VT^ I 

•ind „ YTOYR TTTW VI Vn ^ I 

3rd „ ^»nre f^VI nfti ^nf ^ I 

4th „ + ’I jrffV VITT f»l Vf»l V Wt I 

TRi^TT^T 

Ist cA.?TVnTil>r ^ aiTfilf^ I 

2nd „ vnim VPn TfTI vc^ vtV ^ I 

3rd „ ^('4vr) Tf^ vm f»ra WPHT VH ^ I 

4th „ + vr fVIVT f »l^ I 

1st cA. vnm fnvr^ i 

2nd „ VHR filW^ ffr ft I 

3rd „ ^Wl Jltff ^ Hfif I 

4th ,, r(vi)ii+ f^vfn jfrrffBTT*! mil fY i 


Clabs II. infH ^ Jdii Chlumd. 

Oeoer I. i5^ Gawi Chhand. 

954. Jdti Chhand i« di^nded by native writers into 
WF QaM Chhand and W Mdtrd Chhand. 

955. In Gaiui Chhand the verse is commonly measured 
by the number of instants in each linej but the order 
of feet in each line, within certain limits, is fixed and 
invariable. In Mdtrd Chhand the order of feet is for 
the most part left to the option of the composer. 

c. 'Tfali dltUortioii brtiTMO Capa Chhand mbiI Mdtrd Chhand, n% laid 
down bjr natire proiodiaiia, caniiol, hoaevrr, be rigidly maintained. In 
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[S§ 956-958. 


many mflrr* etataified »• Mtltri Ckkmnd, crrtsin rcqaiaitloas and ir- 
Mrietioot an made aa to tbe nature of the fert employed, and, on the other 
hand, in Mme Caaa Ckkamd metrca, many of the feet are left to the option 
of the nritrr. 

Cana okaij. 956. Native writers have divided Gam Chhand into 
six species, explanations and examples of which are 
given below. Each of these species, again, compre¬ 
hends many >'arieties according to the succession of feet 
in the line. A few illustrations are given under each 
species. 

957. The 1st and most popular species of Gam 
Chhand, is termed wnil Aryya, WTWT Gathd, or WTfT 
Gdhd Chhand. In all Ary yd metres each verse con¬ 
sists of two lines {dat), the Ist of which contains 30, 
and the 2nd, 27 mdtrds. Each line must contain 
7^ feet, each of which, again, must contain 4 instants, 
except the 6th of the 2nd line, which has only one. 
A jayan (w — .-) or a polysyllabic foot, is required in 
the 6th place in the Ist line; butare prohibited 
in the odd feet of the 2nd line. The csesural pause 
falb after the 3rd foot or 12th instant of each line. 

958. The follotring b aq example of that variety of 
jtryyadi metres which b knowu, par excellmct, as ^|i^ | 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 J 

»t + WW + WIWW + WW + W + »T + W = 30 instants, 

WW + tl + KIWW + ^ + W + WW + W = 27 instants. 

^TW WWT TfTT Wft ^ WWY I 

WTVt WTWW Wlft WWtft ^ nfif fWfl I 
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959. nuist have a jagan in the 2nd and 4th 
places each line. 

« + + « + + ^ + + aT= 30. 

»i + aii-H + n + ^ + 5r + «+ir =27. 

atflunt ttm irw Jfrff ITTTir 11 
ann »r*ni % f«ffTft vtt! wt vO ^ i 

960. The 2nd species of Gana CMutnd is called (from 

its chief variety) Gtti ChJiand. The principal 

variety differs from all metres of the 1st species in that 
both lines contain 30 instants. The 6th foot must be 
B. jaganf as in the 1st line of Arggd Chhand. The other 
general laws of tho verse are the same as in JLrggd 
Chhand.* Examples follow. 

?tw + »nf + war I H + ^t + at + 9-r^I =30instants. 

WW + W + W I WW + W + W + arw+W = 30 instants. 

TCnft amfr wrw wwy wiw wifn wfh amft i 

WT«rt faryl wwff wy wff wf wrfw i 

®61. fn contains in each line 2/ instants, and 

follows in both lines the rules laid down fur the 2nd line in 
jf rgya Chhand. 

WWfM + WIW + W + W+ WW + W =27 in-stants. 

W«f+W + W I WW + arw + W-f W + W = 27 instants. 

wna> ^ WWT yww at wwfl 'wft irraft i 
fiw \ fww fww w wwmwl i 


3S 


u rUtmMi. 
iciai 3 . 


• Vid. 4 937 . 
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962. NjfiJnfk ^ is the c.xact reverse of A'ryyd 
Chhand, having; 27 instants in the Ist, and 90 instants in the 
2nd line. The same hitrs regulate the lung and short lines as 
ill A'ryyd metres. 

inT + tt + ^ + iPT + »n! + flt + H + at = 27 instants. 

»lit + ir>T + « + >i + ’Jr + ^ + H + Jf =30 instants. 

’wn »mfr mft i 

^ ^ ^ ^ 'nipt p? I 

963. '^is^lstlfrl differs from Aryyd Chhand in 

that it adds one half-foot to each line, making taro lines of 
8 feet each, instead of 7i- The 1st line therefore contains 
32, the 2nd, 20 instant.s. Tlie other rules for each line are 
the same as those already given.* 

+ IM + ^ + fll + it^t + »P! =32 instants. 

^4-spi + Yraf I star+ anT + W + ^ +11^ = 29 instants. 

^ ^ff*rr m»t^ wwii aifY *fl WV i 
f»» »nnt ^ wrar www fwfW ait i 


o«M atw. 
Spee. 1 , 4 , 6 , 6 . 


964. The variotts species of Gana Chhand classified 
by some as Baitallyadi, flWTfj^ Skiihddi, 

anyifif Vaktradt\ and anrat^tiTfi^ Achaladhnlyadi, differ 
widely from the above Aryyd metres. A few examples 
are given under each head. 


966. The Baitdllyddi metres all consist of two lines, 
each containing six feet, and subdivided into two 
eharan^ of three feet each. The number of instants 
varies from 28 to .32 in each line. The following are 
tho must common varieties. 


• 4 867. 
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M d 1 3.^, Tn'o lines of 30 instants each, ns 

fullon's: 6 + -^ + nni + H + ^ + stJI. The coinbiuntion of long 
and short syllables in the polysyllabic feet (the 1st and -Itli), 
b optional. Pause at the 14th instant. 

wy ift ^ ^ firft ^ I 

’wn TTfM^T ^ tfi ^ I 

967. x| 1I fVi'Tt ® differs from the foregoing in 
substituting G instants for 8 in the 4th foot, making 28 
instants in each line. Hie feet in both halves of each line 
therefore exactly corresjiond. 

^sTr trrg ft >i>ft >1^ m'tt ft i 

ft qnfr Htff ft i 

968. ShikhaiU metres are clmraetorizcd by having 
all the syllables, except the la.st two, of the same 
length. The number of instants varie.s from 28 to 32. 
Tho following arc tlie most common varieties. 

969. ^ has two lines of .32 instants each. 
In the 1st line all the syllables ore long; in the 2iid all arc 
short. In this metre, therefore, no rhyme is possible. Pause 
at the 8th syllable of the 1st line, and the 8th and 16th of 
the 2nd. 

Tinfr ^ tttft ^ flrf ttvii mvV i 
f*ro »i ^ »nn! ^ i 

970. ^ Scheme, ^*)aT + ^l = 29 instant.s 
in each line. Puu.se at the 8th, IGth, and 24th syllables. 

HlIF ^Htl TJS fff TIT^ fflTF T»niT I 

irafii I 


SiiHMi 

lletrm. 
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Taitntdi 

Matm. 


JttiuilaUfit- 
fddi Main*. 


971. Vaktradi metres all contain two lines, each of 

which is divided into two eharaiu, each of eight sylla¬ 
bles. The second, third, and fourth syllables must not 
form a nagan w) or sagan (.». —). The following 

are the most common varieties. 

972. requires, in addition to the above 
conditions, tliat the fifth syllable begin a nagan ^ w.)« 

tPffV ^ I 
SrtVT *» i 

973- requires, in addition to the general 

conditions of faktradi metres, that the fifth syllable of the 
even charat)s begin a jagan (>^ — w)- 

ITR % W¥<V ^ ^ ^ • 

974. The AehaladhritgMi metres consist each of four 
lines of 16 instants, of which the Ist rhymes with the 
2nd, and the 3rd with the 4th. The foUotving varieties 
may be noted. The 1st and 2nd lines only are given 
in the examples. 

975- ijt' requires that the fifth instant begin a 

jagan — or nagan Tlie final syllable must 

be long. 

Jmft ^ ^ • 

976. requires a short syllable at the 5th, 8th, 

and 9th instants, and a long syllable as final. 
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M'll requires that the 9th and 10th in¬ 
stant fall on one long syllabic, n'hich must be follotved by 
two short. 

f^rwr sf tnrt i ^ irm 'tft tit i 

Class II. •adlfri Jati Chhand. 

Order II. ♦ll'^l tS^ Mdtrd Chhand. 

978. In Mdtrd Chhand each charan or dal is composed 

of a certain number of instants. Often the cluirata 
are subdivided into feet, each containing, again, a 
fixed number of rndtrds or imtanh, and following each 
other in an invariable order of succession. But the 
combination of long and short syllables in the several 
feet is left, for the most part, to the option of the 
composer; and the verse is thus regulated, not by any 
reference to tho kind of feet employed, but by the 
number of instants required for each di\’ision of the 
verse. Thus, e.g., tho first foot of tho Dohd must 
consist of six instants, but these may be so combined 
as to form a double tribrach or 

a molossus (^nnir_) or any other feet possible under 

the conditions. 

979. It should be particularly noticed that not only 
the total number of metrical instants in a charan or 
dal is fixed, but that also tho number of instants in 
each foot is invariable. 

Thus the following half Chanpdi, although containing the 
16 instants required by rule, b faulty in the composition of 
its feet; fim jrfTi; *IT^ ITTHT. In this, the number of 
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instants in carli of the four feet i.s as follows; / + 3 + 4 + 2, 
whereas it should be, C + 4 4 + 2. 

y.B. Olnerre that in the nl»ove, in all tlie leheme* yiven below, 
each 6gare denote* a foot or other aection of a verse, and indicate* alM> 
the nuiiiher of instant* which it contain*. When nny figore i* followed by 
the sign of mnitiplicalion, X. it is to be nndrrstitod that the foot i* to he 
repeated the nnralrer of tunes which is denoted by the innltipller. Tliu* 
(4 X 3) wouhi denote tiiat a foot of four instants wu* to be repeated three 
times: l.e., 4X3 = 4 + 4 + 4. A comma after any figure will be used 
to denote the metrical pan*e; tlins, 10, + 8, + 8, + 6 = 33, is to be in¬ 
terpreted as df loting a line of 33 instants, composed of four cAarens, 
respectively coutHiniiig 10, 8, 8, and G iustnnts, the csr*ural panie falling 
at the 10th, 18<h, and 3Gih hutanU 

980. Terse in Mdfru Chhand may be conveniently 

distributed into throe di\nsions; viz., I. metros consist¬ 
ing of two linos only II. those consisting of 

four linos III. those consisting of more than 

four lines 

a. Many metres are reckoned Deipid by some prosodiaus and Ckm- 
tusMpdd by other*. But tbU U a matter of no great practical importance. 

981. Hindi'i prosodians have enumerated and described 
a very great variety of metres in Afdtrd Chhand^ as 
in Varan Chhand. But it will suffice to enumerate 
and illustrate a number of the most common. The 
metres under each class are arranged aceording to the 
number of mdtrdu in each line (f/rt/), beginning with 
the shorter and proceeding to the longer metres. 


I. Tersff of Two Lines 



or €tffrr. Tills contains two lines, each of 


24 instants; each of which is divided into two chararis and 
six feet, as follows: 64-4-1-3, 6-h4-i-l. The last foot (S) 
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in the first charan must not 'be a trochee (— ^; i.e., it must 
be a tribrach (^./ or an iambus —). The last syllabic 
of each line must be short. 

mwT ^ inn inn ^ it*i ^ ^ i 

m ^ minT WTfT% ’nr WT iTwv I 

/Um. Thit ii at present the oitMt popatnr and common of all metret. 
It U mnch u*ed by TV/ef IMi, Kabir, and all the most Mtecmed poets. 

983 . TRtJZr. Tliis is simply an inverted Dohd ; i.e., the 
2jiti and 4/A charanx of the Dohd, are made to stand as 1«/ 
and dn/, and vice versa. Tlie same rules and restrictions as 
to feet hold as in the Dohd ; i.e., the final syllable of the short 
charatfs must be short; and the lost foot of the lon^r charam 
must not be a trochee. The rhyme is not made at the end 
of the line, but maintains its original place at the end of the 
short charatfs. The scheme stands, 0 + 4 + 1, 6 + 4 + 3. 
In the follon'ing, TuUi Dds has exceptionally rhymed also 
the longer charatfs. 

'tnnrini i 

wrff ^ wfr wtn i 

984 . contains in each line of two charans, 
28 instants; the l.st and 3rd charntis each have four feet, 
(4 X 3) + 3 = 15; and the 2nd and 4th, three feet, 0 + 4 + 3 = 
13 instants. 

ifr tt^ ifn tfr^ ^fir irf» vnr i 
irfii iT^f »n: « 

985 . or eontoins in each line 16, + 

12=28 instants. The last two sylbiblcs of each line must be 
long. 

WfTHT^ ^ ▼nr firK^ i 

^ fT^ fn tjurfY fum fwift ^ i 
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986 . or has seven feet in eaeh 

line; thus (4x5)-f 6 + *2 = 28 instants. Pause at the 16th 
instant, secondary’ pause at the 9th. 'I'lie lost syllable of eaeli 
rharat} must be long. 

ti^f wrff irn i 

987 . differs from the Doha only in that 
a third charatt of 5 iiustants is added to each line. Tlius tlie 
scheme for each line is,6 + 4 + 3, 6 + 4+1, +3 + 2 = 29. 

Vr nw ^ ^ iri fra ^ i 

ijtrfz fr wir i 

988 . has in each line, 10,+ 8,+12, = 30 
instants; the last syllabic must be long. Pause at the lUth 
and 18tb in.stants. 

^ '%nVTT: ^ ^ TITW ^ ^ I 

^ ^nra It t WTfT w?tt% i 

989. I l»as in each line 30 instants. Pause 
at the 16th instant. Thus, (4 X 4), + (4 X 3) + 2 = 30 instants. 

qrar ffJ! fq^ft vfr fr wifW qfw qq^ i 

Rem. Ib the Ckkmndmttpak, the lioe ii divided thus, (4X3) +3 = 15, 
(4 X 3) + 3 = 15. 1 have rollowcd the PimgalMank. 

990. xnrr or has two lines, each of 31 

instants; each line has nine feet, with pauses at the 10th 
and 18th instants, thus, (4x2)+ 2, 4 + 4, (4x3)+ 1. 


5rfjT qr^Til ^ qffqrfq fq^ I 

fqw^jrrat qff ^ tra i 
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II. Verse of Four lines (x|rtB 4 ]d). 

991. Of the various metres enumerated below, a 
number, as, e.g., Tribhangi^ Durmild, Dandkaldj LUd- 
vaii, Fadmdraliy Madanhary are reckoned by a few 
prosodians as verses of two lines (f^UT^). The second 
pair is, indeed, in respect of feet, only a repetition of 
the first pair, and does not rhyme with it, so that the 
verse is really a compound of two Deipdd stanzas. On 
this account, while following common usage in reckon¬ 
ing these as Cliatiudipddy in many cases I have thought 
it necessary to give examples only of the first, of the 
two couplets. 

992. lias in each line 5 short syllables. 

^ I tflnw I gr I ^*1?^ ’J’T I 

993. has in each line 10 short instants. 

TfV fuq^lPf I fqg qiW I 

^ ^ ^ ^ wraqi i 

994. The following have each 14 instants in each line, 
but differ in respect of the metrical pause, and the feet that 
are permissible. 

(1) 7, + 7, = 14. Last foot must be a trochee. 

qni nt ft ^ wtq i ^ qff q Tft ■ 

wtni «tqrf i qi*rq Tft • 

(2) 8, + 6, = 14. Last foot must be a spondee. 

g^aj t *it vfq gfq vrit i qfqrat qnf i 
sni wtfq ^ TRt i Tff Ttf i 
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(3) G,+ 8,s= 14. First foot, 

TTF Tf «hr WTIf I flRir BHIT ^ HTW I 

8, + /,= 15. Final syllable must be 

short. 

«Ty wmf’Tfv f»nrnr I ^ irnr^wmi 

<f > Ttg H I ^fwiTw 

996. Tlie folloirin^ two contain each 16 instants to the 
line, but differ in the feet and pauses. 

(*) or 8,+ 8,^16. No Jagam 

(-'^) allowed; the last foot must be a hhagan (— ^ ^). 

Ail four lines must rhyme. 

<i'afl ^r«t wf I ®»Tfj| hw irtr i 

(2) ■'^nnt. (also called xn ^ i fs t ^ and 6 + 4 + 4 

+ 2= 16. The last foot is commonly, though not invariably, 
a spondee. 

fl % I ^ »rn^ % i 

JTfWirTf^ I ^ tijrz ^ 9iff igr^r^ i 

Rem. Tlib metre rank* with the Dohd la popalarity. A large 
part of the Rimdj/an of Tulif Ode is composed In sections verjr commonly 
of foor Ckaufidk, alternating with one or two DaAit. 

997 . 

5 + 5, + 5+ 5,=s20. Pause at the 

10th instant. 


wrw w TTf^ ^ifl w<Y i «ifW ^ wtt wrfV i 
9^ fl<Y i 
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998. XTHT 12,+ 9, = 21 instants. 

anr fr i 

fT^ ^ I 

999. II, + II, = 22. Last syllabic must be 
long. 

w >TOlt ^ ftr % ^irtfr i 
ir?Pr ’ffTn ^ fft: ^ »mfr i 

1000. Tt^ ^ (also called 6,+ (4 x4)+ 2, 

= 24. Last syllable must be long; pause at the 11th instant. 

^ Hf Hi HTHff I 
nHTHTHI Wfli ft«I Tfi ^ Ht^TTHf! I 

lOOL ^,6 + (4x3) + 6, = 24; pause at the 11th 

instant. 

HTVH HHlt fHfTfr ▼TH HT^ ^ JHH | 

^THH HTHV ^WHHH I 

^ tfr fflfH ft I 

HRTt UnftH ^WH fifH fWT^KHH I 

1002. contains 10,+ 12, = 28 imstants. 

HJTtfr ^ Hi^ HZ Hlft I 

^tfH HTHt Htrft I 

1003. 10,+ 8,+ 12 = 30 in-stants. Last 
foot a siiondee. Subordinate rhymes fall at the lOth and 
1 8th in.stant. 

HHT fHHir THTHW HHH ^HH HH ^ HH HTft I 
^ HTH HtR H HTfHH ‘♦f TffH HTlt I 

fro fHHfi H TTHff Hfsi t«^ HTHff Hff WW IfT^ I 

HT:HfH ^ Hrtft ^ Htft Wt WTH I 





PRoaoDY. [§§ 1004, 1005. 

1004. |44| ^5j^, 16,+ 15, = 31 instautH. Last foot 

a trochee. 

Tm tit tft^ tfrff tf mtm ^ i 

fwfji f|[»i ^ jftf ^ ^nt ^ f€ t (. i » i I 


1005. The four follon-ing metres liave each 32 instants to 
the line, and differ only in the cssural pause, and the feet 
which are permitted. 

(0 ^<5.» 8, + 8, + 6, = 32. No Jagant 

~ '^) allowed. Subordinate rhymes at each pause. 

’WJ ^ »i fftc Ir I 

fqtTft ^ ^irft 1»fr trfxff^ i 

»itf *1 VTXt ^ fXfTXt trj I 

titftm «it ^ Ti^ WFXjft RTRt ff»nit ^ vfx^ i 

(2) differs from the Tribhangi only in 
making two pauses instead of three in each line, thus, 10, 
+ 8,+ 14, = 32. But some writers make three pauses, 
dividing thus, 10, + 8, + 6, + 8, = 32. Tlie final syllabic must 
be long. The remaining rules are the same as for the 
Tribhangi. 

«t ^ ^ , 

^ ^ «tfH?T WfX ift Wtfim RTWH \ I 

titnt vt>:« i 

wrffx ^>«»o ?rg tftx ^ « i 

(3) 10,+ 8,+ 8,+ 6 = 32. This differs 
from the Tribhangi only in that the last foot must be 
a spondee. Secondary rhymes arc made in the subordinate 
divisions of each line. 
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ITT fim ^ imn I 

^TTTT TTt TfTTTT WTT^ I 

a. Tlie differs from Uiis only in requiring an 

iambus instead of the Knal spondee. 

(4) Scheme, 18,+14, = 32. TliU differs 

from all the preceding in admitting only one cssural pause. 

f^ni:f«« fWTf^ ^ fTfTTT flxT MTJfW ifl I 

1006. Scheme, 10, + 10,+10,+10, = 40. 
The last foot must be an iambus; subordinate rhymes may 
occur at each pause. 

TTTW^Tnr*! T# Hu's! 

ilTT^w^T^ *i ^ tht ?[wr i 

1007. ^ has in each line 10, + 8, + 8, + 6, + 8, 

= 40 instants, llie final syllable of each line must be long; 
but the last three syllables ntust not form a rageui (— —). 

The first two and la.st two charaits rhyme. Subordinate 
rhymes occur at the cmsural pauses. 

Tjai wwfri TIT I 

^ I 

III. Verse of More than Four Lines (sfitHK)- 

1008. ’'® ® compound metre of 
six lines,^ consisting of a Doha, followed by two 
Kdvvas. The last charaif of the Dohd must be 
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PROK)DY. 


[§§ 1009,1010. 


repeated in the beginning of the Kdrya, and the last two 
syllables of the Katya must be the same as the first two of 
the Dvhd. This metre is much admired. Tlie best examples 
are in the poem of Girdhar Rde, which* is written in this 


metre. 

mff ^ 

^ ^ ?? 

mft ^ 

^ fs^TVT 

^51 ^ 

Rem. Sfimrtimn for the Karya, 
TIti* dllTm frutn llw Kirya, howevi 


'Wii ^ ihl I 
miY Ji I 

WTt! Wf*l I 

if ^ I 

T«% ^ qrn Yf ft ' I 

tiYtft iPr ^iYnY i 

■ Raid Chhaud may he fubMilated. 
r. ooly In (he liivisiaa of iU feet. 


1009. ^ consists of * a Kdvya and an Vlldl 

Chhaud (§ 984). 


HTW ^ 5^ wi: 

^«fRi Tram 
'srnn wf iffiT ihi 
TfTIT 

^ ^ 

'm TffJT ITTW 


^TW ^ ^ W^ft irffT 
^ ^ifVH VT 

^TT WffTT «f\pT 


1010. consists of C lines, each of 11 instants. 

The final syllable must be short. 

fint ^fV Jgf^8 I MTHT ^ I 

irfea firfw Tffl I JtfTT I 

^Rf*m wfw ^ I i 
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Of Metres used in Songs (^Bhq/ans). 

1011. Many of the metres enumerated above, in both 
Faran C/iAand and Mdtrd Chlutnd, are used in the 
composition of verse designed to be sung. The only 
special point to be noted is the custom of continuing 
the same rhyme throughout all the lines of the bluijan. 
A whole or half stanza is often repeated as a refrain. 
The following are examples added of common metres. 

1012. Scheme, t: + Pause at 
4th foot. 

^ ^ nfv WT 'amrt I 

^ nrfe fTr»f uf »rfij *1^ f*i% tnr ^ nmn i 
5T ^ Htft! ^ ^ I etc, 

1013. ifhr has in each verse 32 short syllables, 
with pause and liiyiuc at 8th, 16th, and 24th. 

, ^ ^ WW ^ I 

1014. IT^flr lines, of 6 + 6, 6 + 4 = 22 

instant!!, with pause at the 12th; the la.st two syllables must 
be long. 

wm WfT iftM Utr»I I 

«Y>t »ftT ^ Htf irtni ^ i 

k. 

1015. In'each line 6 + 6_+2,+6 + 4 = 
24 instants, with pause at the i4th. 

WW fT^ I 

fnwTX’i wnm 'Tf*t ^ i 


ParalUritln of 
JUs/mMcUw. 


Eumpte* of 




684 FBosoDT. [83 1016, 1017. 

» 

1016. jfhr. The scheme commonly used to this 
Rag, is as follows; 6 + 4 + 4 + 2,+ 6 + 4 + 2 = 28 instants, 
with pause at the 16th instant; the metre is complete in two 
lines. 

lift ^ wrt Hit Wit I 

^ ^ firnm TH»rr vnrrt i 

1017. ^Hrl. To this is sung a verse of two lines, 
as follows; 6 + 4+ 4 + 2, + 4 + 4 + 4 = 28 instants; or 
6 + 4 + 4 + 2, + 6 + 4 + 4+2=32 instants. Pause, in either, 
at the I6th instant. 

(1) »ffsm WTf? 

W ITW Vnfr ^ ^ I 

(2) tjYfit tre wi ift wrff vn: ^mrr • 

^ vtff wrer tott ^ »rwT i 
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